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DIARY FOR DECEMBER* 1908 

Pate 

t. The sitaation in India is discussed in the British House of 
Commons, when Mr. Rees suggests that the stream of seditious 
literature from France to India may be stopped. 

a, A big fire in Bombay causes serious damage. 

Sir Andrew Fraser sails from Tuticoriii for Colombo. 

3. As the result of a serious railway collision between the up 
and down Bombay mails near Amballa several persons are killed 
and many wounded. 

The subjects of the treatment of the Transvaal Indians, the 
prtqmsed special tribanal, and the increase of Home Charges are 
discussed in the House of Commons. 

5. At a meeting of the Senate of the Csdcutta University, 
affiliation is withdrawn from the law classes attached to the 
colleges at Gooch Behar, Midnapur, Bankipur and Bhagelpur. 

In the Bamb Dacoity Case four of the accused are com* 
matted to the fiessions. 

fn the Bighati Dacoity Case four of the accused are die- 
obaiged by the S. 0 . 0 . of Serampur. 

7. A prolonged debate takes place in the Commons over the 
eecond reading of the East India Loan Bill. 

Hiiahd Sen Gupta is sentenced to ig month’s hard labour by 
the Magistmte of Khulna on a charge of seditien. 

Pandit Siva Nath Sastci lays the foundation stone of the Ram 
Mohan Library at Dacca. 

9. In eonneetlon with the Bettiah disturbances, Radhu Mall 
pleads guilty and is sentenced to pay a fine of Rs. 3,000. 

Lady Quktt, wife of ^the Govecnor of Bombay, dies at 
Mabablesvar. 
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10. Two persons are each sentenced to ten years* njgoroos im> 

prisonment for attempting to murder the Jailor at Coimbatore. 

11. A sort of a Summary Justice and Crimes Act providing for 
summary trial in certain political offences and proscribing certain 
Associations and Samitis is passed at a single sitting of the Supreme 
Legislative Council in Calcutta. 

Babu Krishna Kumar Mittra, Editor of the SanjUani, is 
arrested in Calcutta. Several houses are searched by the Police in 
Calcutta. 

15. Many private houses are searched by the Police in several 
places in Bengal. 

13. Babu Aswini Kumar Dutt and Satis Chandra Chatterjee 
are arrested at Barisal and Babu Sachindra Prasad Bose in Calcutta 
and are all deported. Babu Krishna Kumar Mittra is also deported 
from Calcutta. 

The Nagpur Congress is proclaimed under sec 144 C. P. C. 

Babus Monoranjan Cuba, Subodh Chandra Mullick, Pulin 
Behari Das and Bhupesh Chandra Nag are arrested at Giridib, 
Benares, Dacca and Barodi respectively and are deported. 

14. lire appeal in the Bunde Mataram Press confiscation 
case is dismissed by the Calcutta High Court. 

ig. The recent anests in Bengal is discussed in the House of 
Commons. 

16. A mass meeting is held at Barisal under the Presidency 
of Babu Dina Bandhu Sen to express sorrow at the deportation of 
Babus Aswini Kumar Dutt and Satis Chandra Chatterjee. 

17. A farewell address is presented to Justice Sarada Cbaran 
Mittra by the Vakils of the Calcutta High Court on the eve of his 
retirement from the Bench. 

Lord Morley’s scheme of Indian reforms is published 
simultaneously in England and India. 

In introducing bis scheme of reform to the House of Lords, 
Lord Morley makes a vigorous speech in defence of Regulation III 
of 1818 and in favour of his scheme. Lord Macdonnell pronounces 
the partition of Bengal as the greatest blunder that has been 
committed in India since the days of Clive. 

18. Kali Charan Mukeijee of Aligarh is discharged by the 
Allahabad High Court. 

19. In connection with the Bettiah disturbance, Sital Kay ia 
sentenced to thirty months’ rigorous imprisonment. 
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20. A very big meeting is held at Barisal under the presidenqf 

of Babu Haranath Ghosh to express sorrow at the recent depor- 
tations. , 

21. The trial of the Midnapur Bomb Case begins at the 
Sessions. 

The partition of Bengal is discussed in the House of 
Commons. 

On Parliament being prorogued this day, the King makes a 
speech from the throne in which he makes a reference to the 
unrest in India. 

24. A very influential Deputation, composed of a large number 
of leading men of both the Bengals, waits upon Lord Minto and 

expresses gratitude for the reforms announced by Lord Morley 

A big public meeting is held on the Federation Grounds of 
Calcutta under the presidency of Pandit Siva Nath Sastri to protest 
against the recent deportations. 

26. The Indian Industrial Conference meets at Madras under 
the presidency of Rao Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar. 

27. Sir Arthur Lawley, Governor of Madras, meets Dr. Rash 
Behari Ghosh, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta and Mr. Gokhale and has 
prolonged conversations with them on Indian public aflairs. 

28. The Indian National Congress opens its first session under 
a new Constitution at Madras under the presidency of Dr. Rash 
Behary Ghose. 

29. The Indian National Congress continues its session in 
Madras.... The annual meeting of the All-India Moslem League is 
held at Amritsar under the presidency of Syed Ali Imam, the leader 
of the Bankipore Bar. 

30. .The Indian National Congress concludes its session. 

31. The Indian Social Conference holds its 22nd session ia 
Madras under the presidency of Mr. Justice Sankaran Nair.. 


3 



NOTES & NEWS 


GENERAL 

Advance Islam 

Business is a great solvent of all kinds of prejudices. It is 
contrary to Islamic precepts to accept interest on loans, which has 
prevented strict Mahomedans from engaging in banking, financial, 
or kindered operations, and even from receiving interest On invest- 
ments. Under the pressure of modem requirements, however, sudi 
tenets cannot be maintained in ' their purity, and a Mahomedan 
bank has been established at Lahore, despite sacerdotal condem- 
nation, while banks in other Indian cities are being supporte d by 
Moslems. 

Ooimeotlnff Ziidia vrith Oeirlon 

Subject to the approval of the Indian Government, the South 
Indian Railway propose to erect a viaduct over the Faumben 
Channel and an opening bridge with a span large enough to covet 
all the navigable parts of the Channel. The schemealso includes 
the establishment of a ferry service between Duneshkodi and 
Manner— a distance of as miles of open sea. The Ceylon Gov- 
ernment proposes to undertake the extension of the Ceylon railway 
system as far as Mannar. A survey for this line bas already been 
completed and no difficulty is anticipated in carrying out the 
extension. Thus the v iaduct acctoss the Faumben Ouumel win 
enatde the South Indian Railway to run direct to Duneshkodi 
thence by the ferry service, and then to entrain at Manaar. 
ftannggled Aims In India 

The existence of a scheme of considerable extent for smuggling 
rifles and ammunition into India has just been discovered by the 
authorities. For the last few months large quantities of rifles and 
ball cartridges have been consigned to Muscat, in the Fersian Gulf. 
As the Sultan of Oman, in which state Muscat is situated, is 
entirely friendly to England, no su^idon at first was directed to 
the unusually heavy importation of arms. When it was discovered, 
however, that thousands of rifles were being smuggled into India 
and distributed all over the empire— the exact method of entry was 
for some time a puzzle to the authorities. Inquiries were immediate- 
ly instituted, and these disclosed the fact that the arms for the most 
part were smuggled into India by dhows from Muscat, which 
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coDTeyed the weapons to Gwadar on the Mefcran coast. Steps m 
now being taken to suppress the traffic as it is feared that the 
majority of the rides might j>e distributed amon^t disaffected 
natives. 

An Aeohseologioal XHseoweif' 

Some discoveries of archaeological interest have recently hnen 
madf! at Omtahlrug. In the month of October last a oorrespoodent 
of the '‘Madras Mail ” made some excavations on what is supposed to 
be the site of an ancient city named Chandravalli at the noidMrest 
foot of the Chitaldrug hill. On a careful examination of the site, 
which is now mostly covered over by cultivated fields, traecs of a 
few brick walls were discovered. Excavations were conducted by 
the Me of these walls to a depdi of about loft., from tbe ground 
level. The bricks composing the walls are unusually large in sisew 
rfi in. long, 8 in. broad and 4 ^ in. thick. Near one of tbe walls • 
few handmade roofing tile with grooves and ridges, which ve ce^ 
Udnly the prototypes of the modem Mangalore tiles, were nneertbedi 
Pieces of pottery, some brokeu cups and other earthem vessels, 
ashes and rubbish were found everywhere. The pieces of pottenr 
roofing tiles and above all the Andhm and Roman coins and 
tbe clay seal irurk out the place as the site of an andent dty. h 
is proposed to omtinue the excavations on a large eode at soese 
fetnre rime. 

Kaowledffo about India 

“The serious riot srhich has ooeurred near Calcutta between 
Mohammedans and Hindtn,** says the Edmditrgi Ewtiffg 
Dtspateh in a serious vein, “ is proof of the intensity of the feeling 
created among the latter by the preferential treatment .bestowed 
npon the Hindus by the new reforms sanctioned by rim Goeeni' 
ment The Mahomedans, although numerically smaller, are a very 
large minori^'— about fifty millions in all India^nd they are dO'.. 
votedly loyal to British rule. It was, tberefoiie, a pmnful surprise 0 
them to find that Lord Morley had made to the Hindu agitaloob 
who had been proclaiming thdr disloyalty and resorting to mdbeds 
of anarchy, ooneessions which would confer on their mos gteator 
privileges dian were possessed by the adherents of Islam. Meeting! 
of Mohammedans have been held, but they -have beep {wderly, aud 
sndi protests do not appear to impress the memherS'Qf a Gaveror 
ment who defer only to lawless agitation. Now riie racial sitoatidP 
imbeen intensified by the. police prohibitioa, “ in dderenqe# 
Hindu feeling " of the sMtiflce of cows at a Mohamni^an fealii«lA> 
In existing cbcumstanees this further ^preference to ri>e Hindus 
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appears to be singularly imprudent, every fresh concession to the 
disloyalists only giving rise to fresh demands.” Poor Lord Morley I 
Advisoxy Oounoils 

Says the Indian Daily News : A cursory glance on the 
voluminous papers on the Reform Scheme will convince the 
ordinary individual that Sir George Clarke and Sir Arthur Lawley 
practically killed the Government of India’s pet child, the 
Imperial Advisory Council of Notables. Sir Arthur Lawley was 
of opinion that such a Council would serve no useful purpose 
and Sir George Clarke had grave objections to the combination 
of ruling chiefs and of territorial magnates of British India in 
one body. Curiously enough a civilian Lieutenant-Governor of 
eminence, Sir Louis Dane, held the same view and was of opinion 
that the formation of such a Council was not expedient. Against 
these three we have the four Civilian Lieutenant-Governors holding 
diametrically opposite views. The late satrap of Bengal recognised 
the principle underlying the scheme as valuable ” and thought 
that it should be accepted. Sir John Hewett welcomed the proposal. 
Sir Thirkell White thought that benefit would accrue from such 
an association. Sir Lancelot Hare, who can never make up his 
mind upon any matter of broad policy, was doubtful and uncertain 
but gave his support. This points its own moral and, it is no wonder, 
that educated Indians prefer their Governors to come out direct 
from Home. 

The Bengali Volunteers 

The Manchester Dispatch thus states the origin of the Bengali 
Volunteers : — 

/‘Mrs. Datra is the originator of the Bengali Volunteers, wich have 
given so much troubles to the Indian police during the past two 
years. But it would not be fair to place the charge of responsibility 
for this trouble at the small feet of Mrs. Datra. It all came about 
as follows : — Mrs. Datra was a Miss Tagore. The Tagore family 
is known as one of the most progressive of the high-class Bengali 
families. Miss Tagore was given a first-class education, and it was 
while reading Kipling that the idea underlying the Bengali Volun- 
teers came to her. Kipling it will be remembered is never tired 
of lampooning the Bengali for his smug cowardice. This charge 
of effeminacy rankled in Miss Tagore’s breast, and she con- 
ceived the idea that it was the playing fields of their schools 
that made Englishmen superior to her own countrymen. She, 
therefore, started a gymnasium and outdoor recreation club in 
her own family. The young Tagores were taught cricket, foot- 
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ball, singlestick, and wresting. Everything was proceeding satis- 
factorily until suddenly the Bengali political movement reached 
the student class. The gymnasiums already furnished a widespread 
organisation. Passive athletic instruction became aggressive military 
training, and the Volunteer ” movement leaped into prominence. 
Miss Tagore, however, had no direct influence upon this latter 
development of her scheme, which had only possessed the laudable 
desire to infuse manliness into the growing generation of her race.” 
Poor Mrs. Dutt Chowdhury ! Alas ! such is fame t 


CX>MMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL 

Bank of Madras 

The Bank of Madras has declared a dividend for the past half- 
year at the rate of lo per cent, per annum, transferring to reserve 
fund Rs. 1,50,000, to premises Rs. 25,000, and carrying forward 
Rs. 1,71,885. 

Bank of Bengal 

The Bank of Bengal has declared a dividend for the past half- 
year at the rate of ro per cent, per annum, with a special bonus of a 
per cent to the shareholders, carrying Rs. 2,50,000 to reserve fund, 
Rs. 50,000 to pension fund, and Rs. 3,27,000 forward. 

Bank of Bombay 

The Bank of Bombay has declared a dividend for the past half- 
year at the rate of i o per cent per aunum, with a bonus at the rate 
of a per cent, per annum (both free from Indian income tax),placing 
Rs. 25,000 to premises account, and carrying forward Rs.4,93,888. 

Rassian Goods For India 

The Russian Consul in Bombay calls attention to the increasing 
interest in Russian goods in India, and mentions particularly 
pottery, prints, cottons, brocades, cigarettes, boots, matches, salt, 
vegetable oils, oil cake, etc., as likely goods to sell there. There 
is accommodation at the Consulate for samples of such goods and 
prices current. 

Thirteen Million Ploughs in India 

Among other interesting statistics in the new Blue Book upon 
India is a table giving an enumeration of live-stock, ploughs, and 
carts, from which we gather that ploughs are in use in India to tlie 
enormous number of 13,720,393. This truly is an immense array 
of implements, and one which would stock a multitude of dealers' 
premises Doubtless many of the implements covered by the 
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stttiitics quoted are of a very prinitive diaraetet, a great pcoportiOD 
being of nrtive oonetmetion, but thii ia a ciroumataaoe wUlch itt> 
dicatM how great a field exists for the utilisation of more modeni 
ImpleifientB of British nanufscture. We gather also from the Bine 
Book, with regard to the oocupations vX the population that the 
people engaged in plough and agrieultuml implement making in 
India number 75,760^ of which 7I1347, are males, and 4,513 
feoHdes. 

The ZHetrlbntloB Of Kagneaite la India 

Official returns show a great decrease in the production of 
magnesite in India last year, apparently from want of abetter 
market. Production is at present confined to the Chalk Hills, near 
Salem, in the Madras Presidency, from which only 186 tons were 
mined last year, as compared widi an average of about 1,500 tons 
for the previous three years. The mineral is also now being 
exploited elsewhere in Southern India, but production has not been 
commenced. In three or four villages of the Salem district a lease 
for mining the mineral has been granted by the authorities, but the 
concessionaries are reported to have not yet started operations in 
the new area. In Mysore too the mineral, which occurs as an 
alteration product of peridotite rocks, has attracted attention, and 
prospecting operations are in progress in parts of the State. The 
vicinity of Seringala, north of Fraserpet, in the Coorg Province, is 
also reported to possess a considerable development of peridotite 
rock in which magneate occurs, but the area is said to be fiur from 
the railway systems and would accordingly be expensive to work, 
floppdr Hines In India 

Notwithstanding the considerable amount of copper and brass- 
ware manufactured in India, this country has not hitherto ranked 
among the principal copper-producing areas of the wodd. Much 
interest, consequently, htt been aroused by the anAouncement of 
the discovery of copper in the semi-independent State of ShiUim, 
Situated just beyond the hill station Of Darjiling. Atogewumber 
of copper mines, it is stated, have been located wild s e me of ahem 
systematically developed for the last eighteen months with asosi 
favourable resrits, iwdeT 4he direction of Mr. Qiarles Wilkinson, 
n w B i n g enginem. The one -occurs in the finm of copper sulpWdes, 
both in fodes «nd bedded deposits, and s^hough tbese am ndt 
phenomenally rich, they are highly payable fvem auoimneseMd 
point -of view, averaging from 5 per cent, to to pevoont.«f<epp« 
IbvoiighMt. Alt Bhotang Mine systematie dovalopmeiit has dis- 
closed several payable lodes, and tbe boMmu of the winze 400 fsut 
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below the outcrops on the hill is now on a payable sulphide lode of 
4 to 5 feet in thickness. Another rich sulphide lode, Dik Chu, has 
been traced for several hundred feet and a tunnel driven on the 
strike of the lode into the hill is in payable mineral for the whole 
distance. Leases and mining rights have been granted to Messrs. 
Burn and Co.» under the Indian Government regulations, for about 
3S square miles of country, in every half square mile of which is a 
copper deposit or lode. The surfaces of the best mines are honey- 
combed by old workings begun by the natives, who could make 
little headway with their primitive tools, and desisted in their 
attempts when, under modern conditions, it would have begun to 
be most profitable. These natives are mostly of the Mungar caste 
and they are found to be cheap and efficient workers when instruct- 
ed in the use of present day appliances. 

Indian Irrigratlon 


The principal statistics concerning irrigation in British India for 
the official year 1907 are as follows : — 


Burmah ... 
Bengal ... 
United Pro- 
vinces ... 
Punjatib ... 
North-West 
Fro n t i e r 
Province... 
Madras ... 
Bombay ... 


Area 

Irrigated 


Capital 

Expendi- 

ture 


Gross 

Receipts. 


Net 

Revenue 


Net 

Return 

on 

Capital 


Acres £ £ £ Fet cent. 

90,148 ... 804,584 ... 27,117 ... 17446 ... 2,17 

892,902 ... 4>i23i525 ••• i47»Soo ... 66,328 ... i.6t 


2,408,467 ... 5,961,717... 798,806 ...568,299 ... 9.53 
S»3S4.3** - 8,083,654... 1, 478, 386 ...1,013,17912.53 


151,460 •.. 321,367 ... 37,504 ... 29i227 ... 9.00 

*i939jSo9 ... 5,031,262... 616,548 •.. 473»o*3 ••• 9-44 
1,500,096 ... 247,683 ... 230,884 ... i 54>3S9 6.23 


Total ... i3i337iao4 ... 26,784,591 —313371045 2, 3**, 861 Av. 8.6y 
This result must, of course, be regarded as satisfactory, but 
account should also be taken of the great general benefits which 
irrigation has conferred upon India. 

Paper Trade of India 

The total imports of paper and stationery have nearly doubled 
since 1885-6 ; they are now ^£803,000 as compared with ;f4i9,ooo 
twenty years ago. The share of the United Kingdom has decreased 
from 76 to 61 per cent, of the whole. Germany is our chief com- 
petitor, her share having* increased from nothing to 13 per cent. 
The imports from Austria are now the same as twenty years ago. 
The imports of paper and pasteboard from the United Kingdom in 
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1906-7 amounted to 394,060, and from other coufitries ;^34o, 000 ; 
stationery, excluding paper, was received from the United Kingdom 
to the value of ;£i93}Ooa, and from other countries The 

imports of paper and pasteboard during 1885^ to igoO-j were as 
under from the countries mentioned ; — 


1885-6 

United Kingdom. 

;£l 79,000 

Austria-Hungaiy 

j£ 6 t,oao 

Germany. 

£ - 

1890-1 

I 76,000 

85,000 

15,000 

1895-6 

99,000 

59,000 

18,000 

1900-1 

1 78,000 

68,000 

1901-0 

174,000 

95,000 

46,000 

1903-3 

171,000 

88,000 

45.00® 

1903-4 

196,000 

57,000 

43,000 

1904-5 

258,000 

75,000 

43,000 

1905-6 

270,000 

51,000 

78,000 

1906-7 

294,000 

47,000 

T 05,000 

Stationery (excluding paper) 

was imported from 

the United 


Kingdom in 1885-6 to the value of ^i4o»ooo, increasing to 
;^i93,ooo in 1906-7. rhe receipts from Austria-Hungary were 
;^S,ooo in 1885-6 and ;£i9,ooo in 1906-7. 

India's Woollen Industry 

Of the six woollen mills in India five represent a paid-up 
capital of Rs. 42,57,440 (^^283, 829), and Debentures Rs. 4,00,000 
(;(^26,667), the capital of the sixth, a small private mill in Bombay 
not being stated for the purposes of the return made on this 
industry for 1907 by the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence 
at Calcutta. Two of the mills at Cawnpore, in the United 
Provinces, and at Dbariwal, in the Punjab, have between them a 
paid-up capital of 30 lakhs (;£‘20o,ooo) or 70 per cent, of the whole 
and produce 86 per cent, of the total outturn of the Indian mills. 
They weave cloth for the use of the army and police, and articles 
of superior quality generally, using for the high-class goods Aus- 
tralian wool either pure or mixed with Indian wool. There has 
been no large increase in the amount of capital employed since 
1898, though the number of persons employed and the number of 
Ipoms and spindles have risen. The year 1905 represents the 
maximum of the quantity and value of the goods produced. In 
1906, owing to the high price of wool, there was a considerable 
shrinkage in production, followed by a slight recovery in 1907. 
The quantity of woollen goods imported into India is very much 
greater than the production of the Indian mills. Piece-goods and 
shawls from the United Kingdom and Germany make up the bulk 
of the imports. The value of the woollen goods imported: in 1907 
was Rs. 2,62,24,800, and the production of Indian mills Rs. 34, 12, 879 
as compared with Rs. 2,00,08,545 and Rs. 34,81,808 respectively 
in i9.o 6» There are in various places factories for the weaving of 
carpets and rugs, and of pattu and pashmina, but though these 
industries are in the aggregate extensive, they are individually small 
the weaving being done on hand-looms. I'he exports of woollen 
goods from India consist almost entirely of carpets and rugs of 
which about three-fourths go to the United Kingdom and the greatm: 
part of the remainder to the United States. The values of Indian 
carpets and rugs exported during the years 1905,1906 and 1907 were 
Rs. 17,87,340, Rs. 20,63,845 and Rs. 33,76,840. respectively. 
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THE MAHOMETAN DEMAND FOR CUSS 
REPRESENTATION 

The following letters have appeared in the London Tim^s on 
the question of class representation for the Mahometans of India : 

TO THE EDITOR OF “THE TIMES” 

Sir,-— There is evidently a misapprehension in some quarters 
regarding the attitude of the Moslem League (and of the Maho> 
medans generally) towards Lord Morley’s scheme of Indian reformSi 
and attempts are being made to discount or discredit Mahomedan 
feelings and opinion. 

The Mahoinedans equally with other moderate sections of the 
population gratefully acknowledge the extension of political privi- 
leges. But they are bound to examine the details so that in the 
practical application of the scheme they may not be placed at a 
disadvantage. This, they believe, would not only be contrary to 
the intentions of Government, but probably prove fatal to the 
successful working of the reforms. In asking for modifications 
such as would properly and adequately safeguard their interests, 
they ask for no special privilege in derogation o( the just rights of 
any other class or community; they demand nothing more than 
that their representation on the councils and other representative 
bodies should under the projected reforms be real and not illusory, 
substantial and not nominal They are anxious to work in harmony 
with all sections of the population, but they will not consent to be 
dragged at the wheels of a majority along any course it may choose 
to take. This, if I interpret rightly the feelings and opinions of 
my people, is the position they have taken up. 

During the whole course of my public life I have consistently 
laboured to promote concord and good feeling among the two com- 
munities. I have always maintained cordial relations with leading 
Hindus. My remarks, therefore, will perhaps be accepted as free 
from bias of any kind. 

In India the rank and file of the two communities are still 
widely divided in habits, customs, and traditions of race and religion 
—a more dominant factor than in European countries — all of which 
tend to produce, the feelings and thoughts which govern the actions 
of peoples. The Hindu is most anxious to preserve and extend 
the ascendency he has gained, the Mahomedan aspires to obtain a 
share of the benefits promised to India by British rule. Under 
existing conditions and in the present state of feeling among the 
general body of the two nationalities a system of popular electorates 
recommended in the despatch of the Secretary of State would lead 
to constant friction, heartburning, and complaints. In certain 
localities (and recent events fully justify the prediction) worse results 
may be. apprehended. 

That a joint electorate consisting of Hindus and Mahomedans 
under such conditions would not assure adequate representation to 
the Mahomedan community would be obvious to any unprejudiced 
mind. Hut the question has been clouded with so many fallacies 
that it becomes necesstiry to call attention to some of the salient 
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features of the proposal against which Mahoraedan opinion has 

unanimously ranged itself. 

Under the proposed scheme (without going into details) the 
electoral machinery at every stage would be controlled by an over- 
whelming non-Moslem majority versed in modern political tactics* 
This explains the exultation with which it has been received and 
the tenacity with which the Mahomedan demand for communal 
representation is objected to. In electorates of the kind proposed 
every effort would be made to divide Mahomedan votes, and to 
return to the electoral colleges and the councils only such Maho- 
medans as would be acceptable to the majority. At this moment 
in some parts of the country ** Extremist views are predominant ; 
here, it is needless to say, no Musulman, unless he subscribed to 
those doctrines, would have the remotest chance of election. Not 
much exercise of imagination is required to understand the combi- 
nations by which a Mahomedan unacceptable to the majority may 
be defeated. 

In considering tlie question of mixed electorates another fact 
must be borne in mind, 'fhe two communities often differ greatly 
in material circumstances. No Mahomedan is found following the 
vocation of Sowcar, Mahajan, or Bunniah ; in the legal and other 
professions his number can hardly be compared to that of the 
Hindus. In State service the disparity is striking. Owing to the 
difference in the standard of living, rank to rank, generally speaking 
the Mahomedan is less affluent than the Hindu. Under these 
conditions the franchise qualification would have to be sensibly 
modified, otherwise the franchise limit would be so narrowed as to 
make Mahomedan representation practically of little value. 

To allay Mahomedan apprehensions Lord MacDonnell stated 
in TAb Tifnes of January 6 that Lord Morley’s scheme aims at 
securing to the Mahomedans a proportionate minimum representa- 
tion ; and that **it does not preclude the electors or the majority 
of them from foregoing the advantage they possess, and giving 
to the minority at a paiticular election a larger representation 
than the minimum to which under the scheme they are entitled." 
So that, according to him, if one Mahomedan obtained the entire 
Musulman votes, and another a larger number of Hindu votes, 
the result would be that the Mahomedans instead of one would 
have the good fortune of possessing two representatives. With 
some experience in the interpretation of documents, I venture to 
say that the language uf the despatch furnishes no warrant for 
Lord MacDonnelVs construction. The intention may be there ; 
it is not only not expressed, but the context rebuts it. 

Assuming, however, that Lord Mac Donnell’s interpretation 
is correct, it would be considered a very mixed blessing. A Maho- 
medan brought in wholly or partly by Hindu votes would be 
pledged wholly or partly to the views of his political supporters ; 
he would be used as a counterpoise to his Mahomedan colleague, 
and, to use a colloquialism, would often be putting a spoke in his 
wheel. Illustrations of how this may be done are nol wanting in 
the House of Commons. A nominee of the majority posing as a 
Mahomedan representative would often do more harm to 
Musulman interests than if they were wholly unrepresented. 

The principle of proportional representation possesses no 
doubt, the recommendation of simplicity as furnishing an easy solu- 
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tion to an unprecedentedly difficult problem. But its simplicity 
should not, it is submitted, lead us to overlook the prejudice it 
would cause to the Mahopiedans. There is no question the 
Hindu population largely exceeds the Mahomedan in number ; 
but the real figure in the first case is swelled to its stated dimen- 
sions by the inclusion of masses of people whose very touch the 
real Hindu regards as defilement, with whom he would ho)d no 
social converse, and who are called, or call themselves, Hindus 
foi census purposes alone. Communities like those of the 
Chandals, Chamars, Musahirs, Bhangis, &c.«-«name8 familiar 
enough to the Indian administrator — can never hope to rise in 
the social scale, or to sit in the same assembly as the caste-people, 
the real Hindus. They will in all probability never hear of Lord 
Morley's scheme or take the faintest interest in its working. The 
Mahomedans number, according to official figures, over 
53 millions. They are unequally distributed over the whole 
country, and vary in material and social conditions, not only in 
the different provinces, but in the different parts of the same 
province. The only province in which there is any approxima- 
tion in the circumstances of the two great communities is the 
Punjab. Here, tt\e followers of Islam, like the Hindus, are found 
in all strata of society. Here, therefore, it may be possible to 
apply the principle of proportional representation without 
prejudice to the interests of either. But in the other provinces, 
the conditions are totally different. For example, in the United 
Provinces, tlie upper and the middle classes of Mahomedans are 
mostly office-holders, scholars, professional men, and what in 
French would be called rentiers of different degrees-^descen- 
dants generally of men who occupied good positions under the 
former rule. The social importance of the Mahomedans in the 
life of the province, as has been admitted by successive governors, 
can hardly be gauged by their numerical ^ proportion. Proportion- 
al representation applied to the United Provinces would work 
enormous injustice to Mahomedan representation, and would 
create a feeling of resentment, of which indications are already 
forth-coming. The same remarks apply to the other provinces. 

If Mahomedan representation is to have any real meaning, it 
must be, as the Mahomedans urge, adequate and substantial. 
If the Mahomedan representatives are to be of any practical use 
to their people or to the State, their number on the councils and 
on the other representative bodies must be such as to give their 
utterances some weight. And this has become especially impor- 
tant owing to the decision of the Secretary of State to give non- 
official majorities to the provincial councils and the further exten- 
sion in their powers and privileges. 

The importance of a nation cannot always be adjudged on 
numerical considerations. Whatever may be the view regarding 
Uie historical and political position of the Mahomedans, to which 
the Government of India attaches some value, Mahomedan loyalty 
is an asset to the Empire which I venture to submit ought not 
to be lightly put aside. 

Yours faithfully. 
Ameer Ali 
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II 

TO THE B0JTOR OF **tHE TIMES” 

Sir, — May I crave the hospitality of your columns for the fol* 
lowing answer to Lord MacDpnueli’s letter to 2 Tb Times of yester- 
day morning ? In that letter bis Imrdship gives an interpretation 
of Lord Morley’s scheme of electoral colleges which an unassisted 
study of its words would not seem to warrant. **Let it be supposed/’ 
says the scheme, ^'that the total population of the province is 20 
millions, of whom 15 millions are Hindus and five millions Mabo* 
medans, and the number of members to be elected is. Then since 
the Hindus are to the Mahomedans as three to on^ nine Hindus 
should be elected to three Mahomedans.” Again, ‘Mivide the 
province into three electoral areas in each of which three Hindus 
and one Mahomedan are to be returned. Then in each of these 
areas constitute an electoral college, consisting of, let us say, 100 
members. In order to preserve tlie proportion between the two 
religions, 75 of these should be Hindus and 25 Mahomedans.” 
Thus, to the man in the street, the root-idea of the whole scheme 
is clearly this—*'* preserving of the proportion between the two 
religions.” Further on we read that the electoral college , having 
thus been formed “ would he called upon to elect three represen- 
tatives for the Hindus and one for the Mahoinedans.” Here, it 
is true, we are not told that the representatives must be Hindus 
in the one case and Mahomedans in the other. But read with the 
context and in the spirit of the previous portions of the section, the 
sentence does not seem to admit of any other meaning. If so, my 
contention holds good, and the doubling of the Mahornedan repre- 
sentation under certain circumstances, as contemplated in Lord 
Macbonnell’s letter, cannot occur. 

But the high authority of his lordship’s interpretation entitles 
it to the greatest weight ; and it is therefore incumbent upon us tp 
examine what its effect would be if it were adopted as the 
official view. At the first blush it would seem that nothing would 
in tiiat event be wanting to make the Mahomedans happy. Not 
only would they have the proportion of their representatives fixed, 
but there could no longer be any “ hanky-panky ” about the elec- 
tions and they would always be able to send to the Council tlie 
men of their choice. But all our hopes, all our pleasant anticipa- 
tions, are dashed to the ground the very next moment, What is 
given with one hand is taken away with the other. We are told 
that the representative of the Mahomedans need not necessarily be 
a Mahomedan. There is undoubtedly something fascinating about 
this doctrine of altruistic unselfishness, of brotherly love and self- 
effacement, which would enable the Mahomedans willingly to elect 
the Hindus as their representatives, but as a question of practical 
politics 1 am afraid the idea h Utopian — ^{udged^ even by English 
standards. When the different races and religions of India can 
settle their differences amicably after this fashion there will be no 
need for elaborate and long-oonsidered schemes and schedules 
fixing tlie proportion of representatives of the various communities 
on the legislative Assemblies. But the millennium is not yet*-<- 
certainly not in India. In the present backward coaditiun (k the 
Mahomedans-r-backward in wealth, political ^ucation, and organi- 
zation— danger to their interests lurks behind any scheme that 
would permit them to elect non-Mahomedans as their represen- 
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tatifw* Ifiti%tMS8, cftbaUTi undue persuarion of pressure from more 
powerful Hindu neighbours or patrons, on whom the Mussulman 
elector may in many ways be ifependent, will come into play in the 
machinery of election to the detriment of true Mabbmedan repre- 
sentation. Under all the circumstances of the case, therefore^ the 
Mabomedans would prefer to forego the spiritual pleasure and the 
privilege of being able to elect members of other communitfes to 
represent them in the Council Chambers of the Empire-Chough 
they would^ of course, not grudge that privilege to any other com- 
mwiity that may desire it The Mahooiedans of India as a whole 
and as represented by the All-India Muslim League, are firmly 
decided in favour of communal representation as the only way of 
securing to them their full electoral rights. This demand involves 
no absurdity, and it has never been shown to be impracticable, 
i^ersonally 1 consider it far more workable in practice than the 
scheme of electoral colleges, about which I have serious doubts. 
1 am, moreover, fully convinced chat such communal representa- 
tion, so far from being a cause of bitterness of feeling or of mutual 
jealousies, will tend — by removing all sources of chronic irritation 
and of bickering— quickly to establish amicable relations and 
friendly co-operation between different Indian communities in the 
business of the Empire as a whole — a consummation no one could 
desire more ardently than the present writer, or, what is more to 
the purpose, the All-India Muslim League. 

We now come to the question of the proportion of representa* 
tion— numerically— which the Mahomedan communily of India 
claims— a question which should not be mixed up or confused as 
has sometimes been done, with that of the method or system of 
election. Among the grounds, as stated by Lord MacDonnell, on 
which Mahomedaos base their claim for special consideration, I 
notice some important omissions. The historical Mahomedan de- 
putation to Lord Minto (of 1906) mentioned one such ground to be 
** the value of the contribution which they (the Mahomedans) made 
to the defence of the Empire,” and his Excellency, in acknow- 
ledging the address, said :— ** And you justly claim that your posi- 
tion should be estimated not merely on your numerical strength, 
but in respect to the political importance of your community, and 
the service it has rendered to the Empire.” It is not for Maho- 
medans to^brag of such service, but are they or are they not justi- 
fied in placing reliance on the words, amounting to a pledge, 
of a Viceroy of India ? In the interests of truth, moreover, 
it must be stated that for more than a quarter of a century 
the Mahomedans as a body have been steadfast in their loyalty 
to the British Government, and have given solid, ungrudging, 
self-sacrificing support to the British Throne, through fair 
weather and foul. It is true that, if 1 may be permitted to 
borrow Lord MacDonnell’s words, *Mt would be difficult to 
express in numbers the value of such considerations” as mere senti- 
ments of loyalty ; but it is sincerely to be hoped that the day is 
fer distant when British administrators will ignore or belittle such 
sentiments— though it must be admitted that '*on democratic 
principles,” judged by the views of their latter-day exponents, it is 
disloyalty that seems to possess the greater merit. But for all that 
Lord MacDonnell is not wanting in generosity. He is disposed 
to treat Mahomedan claims ^^for the (I italicise the words) 
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with tenderness. But only for the present This, of course 
leaves a sword of Damocles hanging over us. We are not told 
when it will descend on our devoted heads, but presumably we 
must prepare ourselves for that catastrophe when, on democratic 
principles, the partition of Bengal has been cancelled, “the greatest 
political blunder^’ of the age rectified, and Bengal rendered peace- 
ful and quiet from end to end — till next time. Then it will be 
time to put a stop to this temporary “coddling” of the Mahome- 
dans and to “pay them out ” for their defection from the “national” 
movement in India. Finally, the Hindu community may cer- 
tainly be congratulated on having secured, once again, the power- 
ful advocacy of their old friend and champion, but such advocacy, 
on the part of one so exalted in rank and position and of such 
commanding influence as his lordship, when too pronounced in 
favour of a particular class in India, does not always lead to happy 
results — to the healing of wounds, the union of hearts. It will, no 
doubt, be in his lordship’s recollection that during the Persian-Nagri 
character dispute of the period of his rule in the United Provinces 
of India, his orders led to quite opposite results. The Mahomedans 
have not forgotten the incident, which caused them great pain. 

I apologise sincerely for trespassing to such an extent on 
your valuable space, but the question is of vital importance to 
Mahomedan interests, and it is but fair that their point of view 
should be placed before the public. Want of space leaves me no 
alteration tiian that of postponing the consideration of some other 
aspects of this subject. 

Your faithfully, 

Syed Hassan (Bilgrami), Major i.m.s. retd., 
Hon, Sec.i All-India Muslim League, 
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THE XXIVth INDMN NATIONAL CONCRESS 

DR. RASH BEHARy GHOSE’S PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

Brother Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

The fears which for months haunted the minds of some 
of us have proved groundless. The genial predictions of 
our enemies so confidently made have also been falsified. 
For the Indian National Congress is not dead nor has Surat 
been its grave. It has been more than once doomed to 
death but, rely upon it, it bears a charmed life and is fated 
not to die. It is true a few men have left us, but the 
Congress is as vigorous as ever. We have now closetl 
up our ranks and though some of us clung convulsive* 
ly to the hope that those who have now deliberately 
committed political suicide would still continue to fight the 
good fight and keep the faith they soon found out their mis- 
take. There can be no reconciliation with the irreconcilable. 

The first ominous sign of a movement which has since 
unmasked itself showed itself in the Benares Congress in 
December 1905, after the reactionary policy of Lord Curzon 
had culminated in the partition of Bengal. It was at 
Benares that the boycott of English goods which had been 
started in Bengal by way of protest against the partition of 
the province was declared to be legitimate, not however 
without some opposition from those who thought that 
such a step might ultimately end in hostility to the 
Government. The new movement started in 1905 reached 
its second stage in Calcutta, where there was a stormy 
session, and an open rupture was averted only by the 
tact and authority of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. By that time 
the new party, who made no secret of their contempt for the 
moderates, had sketched out a comprehensive policy of 
passive resistance modelled on the Irish Sinn Fein. They 
insisted on a boycott not only of English goods but of 
the English Government itself, though their policy was 
veiled under the name o( self-help and seli-reliance, riic 
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relations between th^ two parties thus became strained 
almost to the breaking point in 1906, and the struggle had 
reached a still more menacing stage before we met at Surat 
last year, when the session had to be suspended amid 
tumultuous and unedifying scenes. And why ?— simply 
because the Congress refused to be dragged from its old 
moorings by the new currents which had been set in motion. 
Our National Congress has, 1 need hardly remind you, 
from the very beginning strictly adhered to constitutional 
methods of agitation and has never encouraged disloyalty of 
any sort or kind. It is true like all other institutions, it has 
passed through the inevitable process of evolution, but it has 
never never faltered in its loyal devotion to the Empire, And 
at Surat it remained firm to its creed and refused to 
purchase unity at the price of principle and of loyalty. 

Now, I will not wander into the boundless realm of the 
might have been but will only .say this : Those who have gone 
out of us, were never of us, for if they had been of us 
they would no doubt have continued with us. Our paths 
now lie wide apart, and a yawning gulf separates us. It 
is however permissible to us to hope that these wayward 
wanderers, if I may say so without oflFence, will come 
back to us and be ours again joining hands and hearts 
with us and fighting under the old banner — that banner 
to which we have always been true, — and by which we 
have again solemnly pledged ourselves to stand, never 
again to part. But we will not, we cannot, we dare not 
extend the hand of fellowship to them so long as they 
persist in their present insensate policy. 

Brother Delegates, we have been charged with having 
imposed a new constitution without a mandate from the 
Congress, but I can hardly believe that our accusers are 
serious. In the first place there is no question whatever of 
compulsion or of a brand new constitution. The constitution 
is not brand new and nobody is compelled to accept it. In 
the second place, is it not the idlest pedantry to say that 
tire convention which we were driven to summon at 
Surat when the regular machinery broke down-^a convention 
at which over eight hundred .delegates were present,— had no 
authority at all to act in the unforeseen emergency which 
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had arisen ? If we were always obliged to move only in the 
beaten path, we could not move at all. “ In a wilderness,** 
said Maynard on a historical occasion, “ a man should take 
the track which will carry him home and should not stand 
crjdng * Where is the King*s highway ? I walk nowhere 
but on the King's highway*.*' There are also other 
precedents familiar to every student of history. But whal is 
the use of speaking of precedents or of history or of the 
counsels of common sense, to those who for their own 
purposes, are determined to belittle the Indian National 
Congress ? 

Brother Delegates, I must confess it was not without con- 
siderable misgiving that I accepted the invitation of the Re- 
ception Committee to preside at the present session as I was 
then inclined in common with most of my countrymen to take 
a very glo.^my view of our position and prospects. For if the 
situation last year was full of grave anxiety, the year which is 
just closing was marked by still more sinister omens. I am 
not, I trust, a pessimist ; but a succession of repressive laws 
and deportations under a lawless Law will sap even the most 
robust optimism. In the course of the last few days, however, 
the condition of things has entirely changed, and the clouds 
which darkened the political sky and w’hich we watched so 
long with fear and trembling are now dissolving in rain. 
The words of the poet have come true 

” The clouds j'ou so much dread 
Are big with mercy and shall break 
In blessings on your head.** 

They are now breaking in blessings over your heads, 
slaking the parched and thirsty earth. The time of the 
singing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is h<%ard 
in our land. English statesmanship which, as Lorrl Morley 
justly boasted has never yet failed in any part of the vv^rld, 
has risen to its fullest height at this critical time, and has 
seized the golden moment, for it knows the season when 
to take occasion by the hand, not to suppress but to guide 
the new spirit which England has created in India. To 
have dropped the policy of conciliation at the present 
moment would have been a sign not of strength but of 
weakness. In justice alone lies the strength of rulers— justice 
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which owes no account to the little prudences of the hour. 
And Eiifrlish statesmanship has dared to be just because 
England has a national conscience. It has dared to be just 
because it knows no fear. It has dared to be just because it 
has no real faith in the cult of canteen ballads, — the tinsel im- 
perialism, which tells us that the white man was created only 
to bear the burden of the brown. 

The reforms which have now been announced were fore- 
shadowed in the King Emperor’s message which came to 
cheer us in our hour of deepest gloom and dejection, of afflic- 
tion and of shame. It was truly a message of peace and good 
will, full of the most kindly, most sympathetic, most friendly 
feelings towards his Indian subjects breathing the same 
noble sentiments which inspired the Proclamation of 
Queen Victoria. It has been said that the manifesto is 
spiritless and rather superfluous. It was not, I make bold to 
assert, spiritless nor superfluous. It was not spiritless, because 
it solemnly reaffirmed the great Charter of 1858. It was 
not superfluous because it distinctly announced a policy 
of j>rogressive development in the direction of self- 
government. 

The language of the Queen’s Proclamation, the keynote 
of which was the equality of races, was perhaps equally plain 
on one point. But can any one truthfully assert that it 
received a generous interpretation in practice ? Did not a 
brilliant Viceroy attempt to explain it away in a famous 
speech and deliberately lay down the policy of excluding 
Indians from the higher branches of the service ? The 
National Congress protested against this policy, but Lord 
Curzon would not pay the slightest attention to our protest. 
He would not be Lord Curzon if he did. We have a right to 
bring against I^ord Cur'.:on the same charge that Shylock 
brought against Antonio ‘He hath scorned my nation’ — a 
nation justly proud of their literature, justly proud of their 
philosophy and justly proud of their ancient civilisation. 

We are now on the threshold of a new era. An 
important chapter has been opened in the history of 
the relations between Great Britain and India — a chapter 
of constitutional reform which promises to unite the two 
countries together in closer bonds than ever. A fair 
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share in the government of our own country has now 
been given to ^us. The problem of reconciling order with 
progress, efficient administration with the satisfaction of 
aspirations encouraged by our rulers themselves, which 
timid people thought was insoluble has at last been solved. 
The people of India will now be associated with the 
Government in the . daily and hourly administration of 
their affairs. A great step forward has thus been taken in 
the grant of representative government for which the 
Congress had been crying for years. 

One of the leading features of the proposed reforms 
which are all based upon a progressive policy, is the 
extension of local self-government, perhaps the most 
potent instrument of political education. This is not 
entirely a new departure, but the policy with which the 
honoured name of Lord Ripon will always be associated, 
never had a fair trial. A single-minded English noble- 
man of the best type. Lord Ripon believed that righteous- 
ness exalteth a nation. He believed that a nation like, 
an individual, has a conscience, and that England's duty 
to India would be discharged only by making the people 
gradually fit for self-government. The development of 
local self-government was, therefore, one of the objects 
nearest to his heart. . But who does not know the fate of 
the measures introduced by him ? Who does not remember 
the angry controversy which surged round Lord Ripon’s 
administration 7 Who does not remember the threats of 
■a white mutiny ? Who does not remember the open insults 
to the Queen’s representative? It was not the Ilbert Bill 
which convulsed the Anglo-Indian world but Lord 
Ripon’s attempt to give the local representative councils 
some actual share in the government of their district. And it 
was certainly not his lordship’s fault if the reforms proposed 
by him proved an illusion, a mere Barmecide feast. 

But we are no longer going to be fed on illusions. 
Henceforth we shall have an effective voice in directing 
the policy of the Government in the administration of the 
country. Henceforth we shall be able to initiate discussion 
on all questions of public importance, and to pass resolutions 
which, though they may not be binding upon the Govern- 
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ment, are sure to receive attention. Indian members will 
also ijti fuJniiitcd to the Executive Councils. The debate 
on the Hiid^^et aj^ain will be a real debate and not a mere 
academic discussion, wlnle the riglit of interpellation will 
be considerably widened. Henceforth the executive will not 
be able to control all provincial legislation. In a word 
we shall now liave something like a constitutional govern- 
ment in the place of an autocratic and irresponsible adminis- 
tration. Lord Morley has also promised, not obscurely, that 
the Bombay and Madras system will be introduced into the 
larger .sister orovince.s. And if the principle of dispensing with 
an official majority has not been for the present extended to 
the Imperial Council, we have no doubt its application will 
not long be withheld if the result of the experiment in 
the Provincial Councils proves satisfactory. 

The reform scheme has no doubt been very carefully 
thought out, but it is impossible to say that it is not sus- 
ceptible of improvement And it is quite open to you to 
suggest such alterations as would facilitate its practical 
working, and I am sure any reasonable representations made 
by you will receive every attention from the authorities. I 
would therefore invite your attention to the best method of 
securing the proper representation of the people in the 
Legislative Councils, and in this connection, I would ask 
you to consider the question of the constitution of the 
electoral colleges. It would also be for you to consider 
whether the appointment of an Indian member to the 
Executive Councils should not be guaranteed by Statute, 
instead of being left to the pleasure of the Secretary of State 
for India for the time being. We cannot always have a 
Morley at the helm in England, nor a Minto at the head of 
the administration in India. 

We do not know what the future destiny of India may be. 
We can see only as through a glass darkly. But of this I am 
assured, that on our genuine co-operation with the British 
Government depend our future progress and the developmerrt 
of a fuller social and political life. Of this also I am assured 
that the future of the country is now in a large measure in 
our own hands. And we owe it to ourselves, we owe it 
to the Government which has generously recognised tl^ 
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justice of many of our claims, to show that wc are deserving 
of the confideace of our rulers. And, above all, vve owe it to 
our countrymen to give that generous support to the Govern- 
ment which can alone promote their happiness and lead to 
further reforms. If we are apathetic or do not wisely exercise 
the privileges now given to us, we shall show to the world 
that we are unfit for the duties and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. The fault will be ours, the humiliation and the disgrace. 
Remember that our enemies will always be on the watch 
and if we fail to discharge our duties* properly the fate of the 
country will be sealed. Speaking for myself, I have no such 
craven fears. I am confident that we shall all loyally co-operate 
with the Government in promoting the welfare of the 
country. And I am equally confident that such co-operation 
will strengthen existing authority and impart to the adminis- 
tration an efficiency which a foreign bureaucracy with the 
best intentions can never hope to attain. 

To the impatient reformer who thinks that the proposed 
measures are in some respects inadequate my answer is, 
as we all know, that to disdain anything short of an organic 
change in institutions is nothing short of political madness, 
Reckless change is dangerous, and the most ardent patriot 
must see the wisdom of accepting reforms, which if they 
give satisfactory results are sure to lead up to larger reforms. 
Remember there is no finality in politics. Of one thing I 
am certain. One thing I know. The nation as a whole will 
accept these reforms not in a spirit of carping criticism, 
but with the deepest gratitude. 

And this reminds me that if ever there was a time when 
we ought to rally to the support of Government, of law and of 
order, if ever there was a time in which all loyal subjects ought 
to co-operate with the Govenment, that time is this. And 
here I must say that we cannot be too grateful to Lord 
Minto, who has displayed a rare courage and firmness in 
trying times and has steadily refused, though determined 
to put down lawlessness to follow the unwise policy of his 
predecessor, which has given rise to ail those troubles he 
is meeting so manfully. 

Lord Curzon seems to think that he seized the full 
meaning of the new movement In his lordship's opinion, 
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and we know that what Lord Curzon asserts even once 
must be true, the whole of the unrest is due to the study 
of Mill on Liberty and Burke on the French :^Revolution. 
He forgot, 1 may note in passing, to refer to his own Indian 
speeches, which we can assure him were very widely read 
by the people of this country. Lord Curzon also speaks 
of the victory of Japan over Russia and the whispering 
galleries of the East, and protests gainst, the notion 
that the readjustment of the boundaries of Bengal — his 
euphemism for the partition of the province — has in any way 
contributed to the ferment Now I confess I can not speak 
with the authority of his lordship ; for I know of no 
calculus which can integrate the minute but powerful forces 
which are stirring in the hearts of New India. 

The history of the unrest was sketched by a master 
hand only the other day in England and I am not pre- 
sumptuous enough to think that 1 can improve on the 
picture drawn by Mr. Gokhale. 1 may however venture 
to add that acquittals or very light sentences in some 
criminal cases in which the accused belonged to the govern- 
ing race have contributed not a little to the general dis- 
content. Another potent cause which many thoughtful 
Englishmen have noticed with deep regret is the insolence 
and tlie overbearing language of some members of the ruling 
class. Of course, we do not, for obvious reasons, expect 
to find in the manners of every Englishman in this country 
the repose which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere, but 
aggressive rudeness in language and behaviour might easily 
be avoided. 

By one of those strange ironies of fate, so common in 
political hi.story, Lord Minto was called upon to face the 
unhappy consequences of Lord Curzon’s policy. He felt 
himself compelled owing to the growing discontent to enact 
repressive laws to restrain freedom of speech and of public 
meeting*?, but as all experience tells us secret crime invarialjly 
dogs tlie footsteps of coercion. That which has happened in 
every other country happened in India, — discontent was driven 
beneath the surface. The effect on those who are too young 
to be wise, too iijgpulsive to be rational, was simply disastrous. 
Some of them who at first refused to meddle with Cassar or 
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with the things that belonged to Caesar and said they would 
obey him in his t^Iace, began to dally with treason ; for the 
first false step in all such cases generally leads by a tragic 
necessity to that easy descent with which wc are all familiar. 
But the number of such persons was very small, infinitesimally 
small. And Mr. Tilak, for many years tlie central figure in 
the new movement in which he played a notable part, 
shall be my witness. That gentleman very candidly told 
an Englishman who was travelling in this country last 
year, “ Certainly, there is a very small party which talks 
about abolishing British rule at once and completely, 
that does not concern us ; it is much too far in the future. 
Unoiganised, disarmed, and .still disunited we should not 
have a chance of shaking the British Suzerainty.” 

And this reminds me that we have been charged with 
having maintained an ignoble silence in this time of crisis. 
Our first answer to this indictmettt is that we have not been 
silent Our second answer is, that we have no faith in mere 
protestations of loyalty which must be superfluous. When 
certain British subjects in the Cape told Lord Milner that they 
were loyal to the Crown, his Iord.ship replied, “Loyal, of course 
you are loyal, it would be monstrous if you utere not.” Let 
us free our minds of cant, of “ nonsen.se talk ” to use the 
language of the Maharaja of Benares, a phrase which, I 
believe is destined to be historical. What, 1 ask, would an 
l^glishmen say if he was asked to join in a loyal demonstra- 
tion, what would be his feeling, would he not treat the 
invitation as an insult ? As 1 said only the other day 
from my place in the Viceregal Council, we must be mad 
if we were reall}' disloyal. But we disdain all spurious 
loyalty. We are not Pharisees. We do not wear our loyalty 
on our sleeve.s, for it must be above all suspicion. To 
doubt our loyalty is to doubt our sanity. We condemn from 
the bottom of our hearts all seditious movements and we 
condemn anarchism most because it is opposed to the laws of 
God as well a$ of man. But with the reforms in .the ad- 
ministration we are confident that sedition will wear itself out. 
Anarchism sometimes may die bard. But it will die, it is 
bound to dje, because it is in opposition to the best traditions 
of our raqe. Anarchism, 1 repeat, is bound to die, because 
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it is in opposition to all those percepts of pity and of 
compassion for the lowest of God’s creatures, which are our 
great, our priceless heritage, and which have raised man 
from a brute, to a height a little lower than the angels. 

A season of universal rejoicing is not the time to make 
unfriendly criticisms on the action of the Government in 
enacting repressive laws, and I hope and trust that the memory 
. of these drastic measures will now be buried in oblivion in 
the same grave with the misdeeds of a few misguided 
political fanatics. We must also remember that though the 
Government have been armed with some new weapons they 
have been rarely used. Thus the Public Meetings Act was 
put into force only in one district and that only for one year 
The Press Act again has been called in aid only in three 
cases. Speaking for myself, I am not enamoured of a 
measure which is a serious menace to the freedom of the 
Press. But in fairness to Government we should remember 
that in the present state of the country a temporary 
measure of the kind was perhaps necessary. The dis- 
tinction between the approval of a recent crime and the 
discussion of an abstract proposition, like the morality 
of the action r of Harmodius and Aristogiton, is always 
very fine ; and those who engage in such discussions in 
times of public excitement should know that they can 
only do so at their peril. But though incitements to 
violence must be punished and organised lawlessness must 
be put down with the strong hand, the expediency of 
prosecuting people for seditious writings or speeches is open 
to grave question. A sustained campaign of repression may 
be necessary in case of grave peril to law and order, but you 
cannot prevent the spread of opinions, however mischievous, 
by sending the speaker or writer to gaol. You cannot 
imprison the mind. It is always its own place. Outrages, 
and direct incitements to outrages, must, 1 repeat, be punished 
and punished severely. But argument can only be met by 
argument. Coercion and even the appearance of coercion tend 
to create only distrust and suspicion. We all know the story 
of Jupiter and the rustic who listened with attention as long 
as the god tried to convince him by argument, but when, on 
his happening to hint a doubt, Jupiter threatened him with 
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bis thunder, said, “ Now I know that you are wrong, Jupiter, 
for you never appeal to your thunder when you are right.” 

And this brings me to the numerous prosecutions for 
sedition during the course of the year. There have been 
altogether, I believe about twenty prosecutions and as many 
convictions. In moments of political passion when feeling 
runs high, an editor or speaker who is convicted of sedition, 
however rightly, is sure to be regarded by a section of the 
people as a martyr. But we do not want any fresh additions 
to the new Indian hagiology. The roll is already long 
enough. “ He has set his heart upon being a martyr,” said 
William the Third of an acrimonious Jacobite, ” and I have 
set mine on disappointing him.” Lord Macaulay contrasts 
the policy of William the Third with that of his father-in-law, 
who refused to remit a cruel sentence of flogging passed 
upon a clergyman, saying, '* Mr. Johnson has the spirit of 
a martyr, and it is fit that he should be one.” "These two 
speeches,” observes the historian, "would alone suffice to 
explain the widely different fates of the two princes." 
I am, I know, stating a mere common place fit to adorn 
copy books, when I say, that criticism, however trenchant 
or drastic, cannot do much harm, so long as the ad- 
ministration is in a sound condition. It is •sure to come to 
nought for it must always be powerless against the innate 
conservatism of a settled and civilized society. The true 
secret of the power of agitators is, as Macaulay pointed out 
long ago, the obstinacy of the rulers. A liberal government 
always makes a moderate people and this is as true of the 
East as of the West. 

It has been said by a well known writer on constitu- 
tional law that the legal definition of a seditious libel 
might if rigidly interpreted put down all prevailing 
forms of political agitation. But a Jury are not bound 
by a too strict interpretation of law, and a man, 
therefore, may publish anything in England, which twelve 
of his countrymen think is not blameable. In India, 
where in trials for sedition, the safeguard of a Jury com- 
posed of the countrymen of the accused is wanting, a 
prosecution can only be justified when the public peace 
is imperilled by wild writings or speeches. As the Court 
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of Directors said, not only should justice be done, but people 
should be made to see that justice is being done. Where, 
however, an Indian is convicted of a political offence I do 
not know of any glasses which will make his friends see that 
justice has been done. 

However this may be, the severity of the sentences in 
many cases has undoubtedly called forth very strong com- 
ments even from those who have no sympathy whatever 
with seditious utterances. Braxfield was not a model judge. 
But no candid man can deny that the convention which 
.sat in Edinburgh aimed at revolution. It was only the 
harsh sentences that sank deep into the minds of the 
Scottish people, whose feelings found expression half a 
century afterwards in the Martyrs’ Memorial on Gottoh Hill, 
No v the East may be the East, and the West may be the 
West, as the uncrowned Poet Laureate of the new im- 
perialism assures us. But the propriety of a Sentence is 
not a question of latitude and longitude. It is also per- 
missible to doubt whether a system which places political 
offenders on a level with ordinary criminals is absolutely 
perfect. They should at least be spared the humiliation of 
herding with felons; 

Would it be too presumptuous to hope that if every- 
thing goes on well and the country settles down, as 
it must in a short time, a general amnesty will be 
granted to all political offenders and that those who 
have been deported will be restored to their homes ? 
Would it again be too presumptuous to hope that 
the partition of Bengal will be modified ? A more 
unpopular measure was never passed by the Govern- 
ment. Our grievance may be a mere sentimental grievance, 
but a sentimental grievance means a grievance that is 
felt. The wound wliich was indicted in 1905 will never 
heal, and it would be lamentable if the success of Lord 
Morley’s liberal policy was jeopardised in the slightest d^ree 
by his failure to undo a grave administrative error, — ^the 
greatest blunder, according to Lord McDonnell, ever made 
In India. I have pleaded more than once for the modi- 
dcatiun of the partition, and have no desire on the , present 
occasion to repeat myself. But this I am bound to say. 
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«ven tlie liberal concessions now made may, in some measurei 
lose their savour; if this great administrative blunder is long 
allowed to remain unredressed, The partition may be a 
settled fact, but it is still an unsettled question. 

I find I must 'stop. I should have liked to say a few 
words on the rapid and apaliing growth of military expen^ 
diture and the recent addition of an annual burden of 
Rupees 45,000,000, against which Lord Minto and his 
Council, always watchful of the interests of the Indian tax^ 
payer, have entered a strong protest. 1 should have 
also liked to say something on the delay in carrying out 
the solemn promise made nearly two years ago, that primary 
education shall be free and judicial: functions separated 
from the executive. I should have also liked to make a few 
remarks on the high mortality from plague and malaria, on 
the University Act and Regulations which many people fear 
are likely to hinder the growth of high education in this 
country. But I feel, I cannot detain you much longer. 

I cannot, however, conclude without referring to the very 
severe loss which the Indian National Congress has sustained 
in the death of Mr. Ananda Charlu. India was still mourn* 
ing the loss of her foremost lawyer when our friend followed 
Sir Bhashyam Aj'yangar to the grave. A distinguished scholar 
and a great lawyer, Mr. Charlu will perhaps be best re* 
membered as one of the pioneers of the Congress movement 
Behind a playful humour there was in him a single* 
ness of purpose, a devotion to duty and an independence 
of character, which made him a most prominent figure 
in the public life not only of Madras but of the whole 
country. He has been taken away from us at a most critical 
moment when more than ever his wisdom and experience 
would have helped us in our deliberations. But as I have 
said more than once men like Mr. Anand Charlu do not really 
die, but join the 

" Choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead, who live again, 

In minds made better by their presence.” 

It remains for me now only to thank you for the honour 
Whichyou have conferred upon me. Believe me 1 am not 
using merely an idle phrase when 1 say that 1 am proud of 
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the distinction. I am proud also of my good fortune in 
being privileged to preside at this meeting, as the present 
year will be a memorable year in the history of the country. 
But those who succeed me will, I will make bold to say, be 
still more fortunate. For they will, I hope, at no distant date 
be able to congratulate the country on a substantial reduction 
In the military expenditure and a more equitable division of 
the burden. They will also, I hope, be able to point to the 
steady substitution of Indian for European agency in the 
public service, to the wider and wider diffusion of primary 
education, to more and more improved sanitation, to a larger 
and larger reduction of the land revenue and the ultimate 
repeal of the tax on salt which is still a heavy load on the 
poor. They will also, I hope, be able to tell the assembled 
delegates how the success of the experiment which is now 
going to be made has encouraged the Government to give 
the people a latter and larger control over the financial 
and executive administration of the country. They will 
also, I hope, be able to tell their audience how the Indian 
is no longer treated as an undesirable alien in any part 
of the Empire, and how the bar>sinister has been completely 
wiped out. They will also be able to congratulate the 
country on the repeal of Regulation IIIofi8i8, a barbarous 
relic from the past, — an un weeded remnant which ought to 
have been extirpated long ago. They will also, I hope, be 
able to point with pride to social and material progress, to 
tlie growth of indigenous industries, to the investment of 
Indian capital in the development of the resources of the 
country, to improvements in agriculture and to the growing 
prosperity of the masses now plunged in hopeless poverty. 
They will also, I hope, be able to tell their audience that the 
establishment of technical colleges and the promotion 
of works of irrigation have for ever driven away the 
gaunt spectre of famine from the land. And when in the 
fulness of time the people have outgrown the present system 
of administration and have proved themselves fit for self- 
government, an exultant President of the Indian National 
Congress will be able to announce to a united people amid 
universal rejoicing, the extension to India of the colonial type 
of Government. 
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Pray do npt misunderstand me ; and to guard 
myself against any possible misconception, I am bound 
to tell you that this ideal can only be realised in the 
distant future. But to those who say that it is absolutely 
impossible of attainment and mock at our hopes our 
answer is plain. We may assure them that we are not the 
slaves of mere phrases. We are not impatient Utopians 
filled with ecstatic visions ; for we know of no talisman which 
can make a nation in an hour. We know that our hopes 
a,re not likely to be realised in a day. We know that for 
years we may not have even a Fisgah sight of the 
promised land. But to blot out the ideal is, according 
to the Greek saying, to take the spring from out of the 
year. It is at once our solace and our inspiration, our 
pole-star to guide us and our comfort. We know that 
in the struggle we shall suffer many defeats. But there 
are defeats which do not involve any disgrace. There 
are repulses which carry no humiliation. And if ever 
we are seized with despondency we shall not forget that 
in a national movement, endurance itself is a victory and 
the keeping alive of the national spirit is itself an end. Our 
triumph may be very remote but, depend upon it, we can 
never suffer permanent ^defeat And we are determined 
to fight the good fight with unextinguishable faith, with 
unwavering hope and strenuous patience, nerved and sustained 
by the conviction that a just cause can never fail with 
the people of England. In quietness and in confidence 
shall be our strength, and persuasion and discussion shall be 
our only weapons. 

The wisdom of confining ourselves only to aims which are 
immediately capable of being realised is not true wisdom, for I 
believe with Lord Acton, most philosophic of historians, 
that the pursuit of a remote and ideal object arrests the 
imagination by its splendour and captivates the reason by 
its simplicity, and thus calls forth energy which would not 
be inspired by a rational, possible end, confined to what 
is reasonable, practicable, and just. But we are not 
impracticable reformers, for we know that there is a time and 
season for everything and that all questions are not for all 
times. 1 repeat we cherish no illusions. We know that the 
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way is long and hard, we know the danger of taking even a 
single unwary step, but we are determined to make the road 
easier for those who will follow as in ever-increasing numbers. 
Man goes forth unto his work and to his labour until 
the evening^. But the evening comes before his work or 
task is done, but others will take up the work which is 
left unfinished. 

HONmE MR. JUSTICE SANKARAN NAIR^ SPEECH 

DELIVERED BEFORE THE INDIAN SOCIAL CONFERENCE — 1908 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — For the last few days, there have been 
conferences held in this town. The duty that lies before me differs 
in one respect from that imposed on the presidents of' any of those 
gatherings. The President of the great national gathering which 
closed its sittings yesterday was able to congratulate his countrymen 
on concessions recently announced. Both in tliat assembly and at 
the other gatherings which met to consider the necessary measures 
for our industrial regeneration educated Indians spoke with a 
practically united voice, the dissentients, if any, being a negligible 
quantity. The material benefits sought for in both these assemblies 
were patent and understandable by any ordinary intelligence. In 
another gathering of a religious character, the predominant note 
was of our conscious religious superiority,. None of the Presidents 
had the unpleasant duty of telling the audience that for our national 
emancipation certain reforms which requireds sacrifice, painful and 
certainly unpleasant, are indispeqsable. To the active meml^ers of 
the Social Reform Association what I proceed to state will not cause 
any surprise. To others I would say occasional self-introspection 
cannot do any harm and may be fruitful. In any event, I would 
request them to give patient attention to the proceedings of their 
countrymen among whom we might reckon individuals as earnest, 
as devoted and as unselfish in the pursuit of the general welfare as 
we are likely to find in any body of men in the land. This year will 
be a landmark in the History of British administration in India. 
We might therefore well pause to take stock of the work already ac- 
complished. In this hall we are accustomed to estimate the progress 
of India under British rule not by the length of the Railway lines, 
though they are reckoned in thousand of miles ; not by miles of 
road, though reckoned in hundreds of thousands ; not by the 
increase in the extent of the land under irrigation, though reckoned 
in millions of acres ; nor either by any commercial s^ndardi though 
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the increase in the idports may amount to, an aggregate total of 
crores of sterling. Harbours may have been built : towns may 
have sprung up ; the highest appoinments in the services may have 
been thrown open to us. Legislative councils may have been enr 
larged. District Boards«and Municipalities, composed mainly of 
the natives of the country, may have been constituted. But we 
pass them by for the present. We fix our attention on those perma- 
nent, immutable changes which will operate through ages so long 
as India exists. The future of India may be a puzzle to thought- 
ful men. But it may be safely asserted that out of the turmoil 
going on we already see emerging around us certain ideals that 
will dominate the India of the future. At one time the Hindu 
mind did not revolt from human sacrifices which were not un- 
known in the middle years of the last century and it even claimed 
Puranic sanction for them. It tolerated the casting of children 
into the Ganges ; it approved of female infanticide. It glorified, 
and, when possible, enforced Sati. Where do we stand at present ? 
Will any one now sign a memorial like that presented to the House 
of Commons by a section of orthodox Hindus protesting against 
Lord Bentinck’s resolution by which the practice of burning or 
burying alive Hindu widows was declared penal ? Fhough we still 
hear of rare instances of Sati, 1 am confident that there will not be 
any repetition of an incident similar to that which took place only 
in 1863 when several zemindars and other persons holding res- 
pectable position in life forced back into the flames an unfortunate 
victim who repented of her resolution and sought to save herself 
from the funeral pile. 

To us this revolution in Indian thought more than any other 
marks our progress under British rule. 

THE BREATH OF A NEW LIFE 

The result has fully justified the wisdom of those who fought 
for imparting English education to the Indian youth, 'i'he ideals of 
Western civilization are taking firm root. They are not foreign to 
Indian thought but in India they were for a long time lost in 
oblivion or supplanted by other ideals. Now they are cast into a 
congenial atmosphere which is electrified with the energies that are 
creating^ New India. It is imposible to stop the ceaseless and 
irresistible flow of English literature into the country, permeating 
Hindu thought, transforming it in some respects out of recognition, 
altering it in various direction and, even when it fails, leaving in- 
delible marks of the conflict. Everywhere arround us, we see the 
breath of a new life, and the Social Reform movement, is, to my 
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mind, the truest exponent of ttikt new life. I regard the institutioiis 
Chat 1 see around me as so many experimental solutions of the social 
problem just as our ideas or religious doctrines as so many theocra- 
tic solutions of the riddle of life. They are no doubt appropriate 
at a certain stage of culture. But #e have to subject them, every 
institution as well as every religious, doctrine, to further ethical 
and utilitarian tests and if they are found wanting, we must treat 
them as inappropriate to our modern life. If unfortunately any 
religious doctrine comes into conflict with the exigencies of modem 
life, It does so not as a spiritual but as a secular, anti-social force* 
At a time when the sacrifice of individual freedom was necessary 
for survival, when the members of society had to learn at all costs 
to act in concert and to obey, it is not surprising that the Hindu 
Church, if I may so call it, should have assumed tiie form of a 
highly organized bureaucracy dominated by a powerful hierarchy. 
But we must now think and act for ourselves. If such a bureau- 
cracy insists upon the retention of its privileges, then it may be 
that we have to face a combination of class interests, religious 
sanction and national conservatism. All the same, however, we 
cannot hesitate to take the steps needed to work out our own salva- 
tion. It is here necessary to utter 

A NOTE OF WARNING. 

In the political arena, malice, obstinate and perverse blindness 
to the truth, and unworthy motives, are often unjustly charged 
against critics who honestly point out our unfitness to undertake 
certain heavy responsibilities for which, in our own opinion, we 
may be very well fitted. On the other hand, instances are not 
wanting when equally honest, though unpalatable, criticism is 
branded as disloyal. Political rancour may to a certain extent be 
a factor in pdlitics, but in the more important, more strenuous, 
though less noisy, social struggle in which we are engaged, it 
behoves us to see that it is carried on with no bitterness but in a 
spirit of good-will which alone can ensure our common happiness. 
To those who are struggling for the reforms we advocate, 1' would 
Say that it is opposed to the whole spirit of our movement to generate 
in our opponents a belief that we are not only in conflict with ideas 
'but that we bear ill-will towards those who honestly oppose *us. 
Vo good purpbse is served thereby. Though the system that'our 
Opponents are flghtihgfor maybe detrimental in our opinion * to 
progress, we must remember that it is the inheritance of genera- 
tions, and we shall be guilty not only t)f ticipiardanattle sin ' if %e 
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bear any ill-will towards the upholders of ancient privileges but 
also of a great blunder. 

We have of course to ask for similar indulgence at their hands. 
To be uncompromising in the maintenance for our ideals, to dCf 
nounce what we consider to be the evils that retard our progress, 
to use in the heat of controversy words that on reflection the 
speakers themselves may disapprove — these are the ordinary 
incidents of controversy, and both interest and courtesy demand 
that we should extend to our opponents the charity that we ask 
them to extend to us. 

In this connection you will forgive me 

A PERSONAL REFERENCE. 

I belong to a caste whose treatment of the lower classes is as 
inhuman as any to be found anywhere in India. I have never 
hesitated to denounce that treatment. But it would certainly be a 
shock to me to hear that 1 hated my race. I trust, therefore, that 
everything said on this platform will be uttered and received in a 
spirit of brotherhood and love, and that no one will consider 
his opponent obnoxious to any but friendly and fraternal feelings 
towards himself, however the doctrines and usages revered by him 
may be denounced by the other. 'I'hat natural spirit of toleration 
and friendliness is indispensable if our common goal, a happiness 
and prosperity of the people of India, is to be achieved. 

It is specially indispensable now when a fruttful process of 
thought is going on, which has taken the form of a very critical 
self-examination and has led to activities in cnany divergent channels. 
Some of our countrymen have come to the conclusion that Hindu 
ism is so hopelessly decaded, so incapable of opposing to Western 
civilization aught but the futile resistance of sullen and unintelli- 
gent fanaticism, so impervious to the influx of new ideas and to that 
freedom of experiment which is essential to progress, that they 
must perforce separate themselves from the orthodox Hindu com- 
munity and form new sects or join alien religions communities. 
Others who draw their inspirations from the golden period of our 
history, when we were cultured and progressive seek to support 
the reforms they advocate or to meet the forces of conservatism 
with religious sanction from holy books. They declare that the 
Sastras can be reconciled with modern civilization, science and 
freedom of thought. Some of them think that for giving eflect 
to our ideals it will be quite enough to restore what they hold to 
be the purity of the old Vedic religion and form themselves into 
separate sects like the Arya Samajists. Others there are who think 
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tltat almost every reform we now advocate finds support in, if it 
is not actually enjoined by, the sacred books of India. We have 
also to accept with regret the fact that there are some who still 
cling to the traditions inherited by them from of old, undismayed 
and undeterred by the movement of Indian thought. The stream 
of life, however, will not stop further, but is flowing into other 
channels and other seas. Their predecessors in thoughts opposed 
the legislation for putting down Sati for permitting widow-marriage. 
In fact it is difficult to name a single step forward taken in India 
which the orthodox Hindu Church has not met with hostility. If 
what 1 may call the orthodox Hinduism is to be a redemptive 
force for uplifting the Hindus, it cannot be indifferent to the move- 
ments which sway out thoughts and actions. If it is callous to 
them, if it persists in treating every new idea as an insult, it is idle 
for it lo proclaim to the world the splendour of its own past achieve- 
rnenis. 

THE TREND OF PUBLIC OPINION 
But any way, educated India is not going back to the prison 
house it is escaping from. It is a matter for congratulation that 
all, without exception, who have received English education, and 
generally those who have by social intercourse or otherwise come 
under the influence of Western civilization are agreed that the 
old orthodox view that a woman is not fit for independence must 
be discarded. English educated scholars have discovered that the 
Sastras recognise no impediment even to Vedic learning whether 
for females or for any caste however low. It has also come to 
be recognised that castes, if possible, should be differentiated by 
character and occupation and that the innumerable so-called castes 
are a menace to the progress of the country. Again, thoughtful 
minds wish to merge the various races of India originating apparent- 
ly in territorial divisions as the Mahrattas, the Bengalis, the 
lanulians, &c., in an Indian nation. Travelling to foreign countries 
in search of education is becoming a matter of course, inspite of 
the risk one has to face on return, and I have no doubt that, by 
and ly, men will wonder at the opposition which now deters the 
most powerful intellects in the land from availing themselves of the 
culture that might have been their oWn and might have proved 
of inestimable service to the country. Polygamy, excepting among 
zemindars, is now practised only under circumstances winch might 
justify a divorce in some countries in West. The prohibition as 
to different castes dining together in this Presidency is not defended, 
though for various reasons the conviction has not been publicly 
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translated into general practice. The purdah is universally 
condemned. The <anti-nautcli movement commands universal 
sympathy. While the feeling that a man is polluted by the touch 
of another has completely given way. The opposition to marriage 
between castes or classes is slackening. 'Fhose who have had 
the curiosity to read the literature of what became afterwards of 
the so-called Brahmo Samaj Act of 1873 will remember that any 
marriage between various sub-divisions of the same caste was 
regarded with horror by the Madras opponents of that marriage 
legislation. Happily we have advanced far beyond that stage. 

OBSTACLES TO PROGRESS 

So far as I am concerned^ 1 have said over and over again 
whenever I had an opportunity, that, so long as our women occupy 
a different stage of culture and are subject to a different mode of 
growth with different ideals, progress is practically impossible. 
With the existing caste restrictions, with ihc splitting up of India 
into a number of territorial communities which, if it does not pre- 
clude, certainly stands in the way of social corporate life, no caste 
or class can be trusted to be fair towards the other castes or classes. 

So long as we are not prepared to put our ideals into action 
by abolishing early marriage, by permitting widow-marriage, by 
imparting education to females with the same ardour as to males, by 
discarding caste and by substituting if necessary class divisions 
based on personal fitness, re-uniting the so-callecf racial but really 
territorial communities of India — the self-reliant nationalism of 
which we now hear so much can only be a mischievous dream. It 
can only lead to national disaster and plunge us again into that 
social chaos from which English education is slowly and painfully 
extricating us. As officials we may be found satisfactory, we may 
also be powerful critics of the administration, but we can never 
be safe administrators ourselves. The mental habit which sanctions 
and enforces the purdah^ approves and, whenever it is safe to do so, 
conforces the customary treatment of the Panchamas, Christians and 
Maliommedans, is not conducive to progressive administration. The 
emancipation of the down-trodden masses or other classes cannot 
be safely entrusted to those who cannot divest themselves of this 
mental habit. Already the Mahomedan community has claimed 
and has been accorded separate representation on account of the 
risk of friction between communities dominated by class ideals. 
Those who have watched the recent demonstrations of loyalty in 
the provinces by the so-called lower classes will have noticed that 
they not only denounced the outrages but almost defiantly con- 
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demned “ Swaraj ” as tending to perpetuate their own degradation 
and expressed their gratitude to the British^ a nation-—^* nation " 
to quote the language of one of the resolutions,-—'^ that has raised 
up the down-trodden classes from ages of degradation and planted 
within them the idea that the spirit within is divine and that the 
Pariah man develops into a Brahmin by education and training*” 
It is certain that a continuance of the existing state of things must 
conduce to bitterness and antipathy on the part of the lower to- 
wards the superior castes, as they become educated and that they 
will follow the Mahomedans in fighting their own interests, even if 
necessary, to the detriment of the general welfare of the country. 
The chief obstacle to our progress in ti)is direction is presented 
by the unyielding attitude of those who stand aloof from modern 
culture. The essential ignorance in these respects of many of the 
ecclesiastical heads is supplemented by an arrogance, which leads 
them to refuse advice and look down with utter contempt, on 
opposition. We hope they will yield to the exigencies of the times 
and to a beneficent culture, far superior in these matters to their 
own. In our efforts to take the lower castes with us, we may 
alienate the higher. Self-interest and spurious patriotism may 
stand in our way. The natural movement of the lower classes 
towards a higher standard of existence is blocked- by the passive^ 
unsympathising resistance of the higher castes. It is for us, and 
those who think wkh us, to tell every class association that they 
need for their own efficiency as well as for the good of the country, 
a broad universal spirit of justice and love, that they cannot be 
indifferent to any of the movements which sway the thoughts and 
actions of other classes and they must view with sympathy the 
efforts of others to rise to influence and power, provided the good 
of the whole community is steadily kept in view. On the other 
hand, centuries of social opposition do not make a soil in which 
ideals of loyalty and brotherly feeling to the other castes and 
patriotic devotion to an Indian ideal can take root and flourish. 
It is for us to tell them that if one class. seeks its own interest at the 
mpense of others it becomes unjust and tyrannical. The leaders 
of Indian thought apparently are alive to this danger. Recently, 
suggestions were placed before the Indian public to create constitu- 
encies based on caste and religious differences and it is a yery 
hopeful sign of the times that every section of the Hindu public 
has condemned the proposals of Gfovernment to utilise the caste 
system as a basis of electorates which should return members to 
the new legislature councils. The Government may be excused 
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fbr attempting to build on the existing foundations of national 
Ufe. 

But tliese are already shaken and our Government would have 
fostered oifr unfortunate separatist tendencies, aye, given them a 
vitality whkfh they did not possess had they ^>ersisted in carrying 
out their original proposals. They would have put themselves in 
direct opposition to the best interests of the country. All the 
Hindu leaders Of thought, almost without exception, realised the 
danger and the matter has been happily drop|>ed. Separate re- 
presentation of the Maliomedans has to be provided for not only 
because they wish it, but because they are the representatives of a 
civilisation which is essentially different from the Hindu and 
Christian. This case, therefore, stands on a different footing. 
The so-called fusion of sub-castes may be the first step to be 
taken ; that fusion, if effected, will probably tend to destroy (he 
barriers now existing between the different territorial divisions of 
the same caste, but 1 am satisfied myself that, except in the case of 
castes inhabiting the same or adjoining province, there is equal if 
not greater probability of the destruction of the main caste barriers 
themselves. To start with, it is impossible, at any rate, in Madras 
to allocate the classes among the four main castes. India is 
beginning to realise that nationalism is an impossible dream so 
iong as the caste system stands in the way. Allow me to read to 
you, with reference to this, an extract from* Lord Rosebery^s 
^Rectorial Address at Edinburgh : 

‘‘The effigies and splendours of tradition are not meant to cramp 
-the energies or the development of a vigorous and various nation. 
They are not meant to hold in mortmain the proper territory of 
^hupsan intelligence and righteous aspiration. They live and teach 
their lessons in our annals, they have their own worshippers and 
their own shrines, but the earth is not theirs nor the fulness 
^thereof.” 

THE POSITION IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCV 

I propose to give you very briefly an idea qf the position of 
Social Reform in this Presidency. In Onara, Social Reform is 
carried on by members of the Brahmo Samaj who have started 
ladies’ associations and a mission for the elevation of tiie low class- 
es which is doing good work. Men who have returned from 
'England are publicly treated as outcastes on account of excommuni- 
cation by the Guru. But their relatives and friends freely associate 
* irith them and the payment Of a small fine secures immunity from any 
taste trouble. In a short thne» there is reason to' believe that a trip 
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to England will not be attended* with any risk so far as the caste is 
concerned. In Malabar foreign travel never brought the Nairs 
into conflict with their caste or priests. The provisions of the 
Malabar Marriage Act have not been largely availed of, partly on 
account of certain defects in the measure itself and partly because 
another measure of reform which was in contemplation at the time 
of the passing of the Act has not been carried out. It is necessary 
to discuss that question further in this assembly. But the most 
notable event in the part of the country seems to be the efibrt of 
the Tiyars to rise in status by building temples of their own and 
claiming a higAer position than the others have been willing to 
accord to them. In fact throughout the West coast and the 'Famil 
country, the desire for freedom and reform manifests itself not in 
throwing off the trammels of caste but in claiming, whether 
rightly or wrongly, to belong to some one of the higher castes. 
But the claim is one which some of them did not care to put for- 
ward and the other classes were not forward in acknowledging till 
the present time. It is observed in the last Census Report of this 
presidency : “ Kammalans and Kamsolas and Pattunulkarans 
desire to be classed as Brahmins ; the Pallis or Vanniyas, the 
Shanars and some of the Balijas claim to be Kshatrias ; and the 
Komaties, the Muttans and some few Vellalas state they are 
Vaisyas. The Pannikans of Tinnevelly wish to be treated as 
Vellalas.” In soine cases, the claims are resisted with violence, 
and the Magistrates have often to intervene. These castes are 
probably following the lines on which reforms proceeded in ancient 
days. In the North the prospects are more cheering, in the 
Telugu Districts, ladies have not only started associations for 
their own improvement but have started girls* schools. There are 
ladies’ associations in almost every important place in the Circars. 
They get newspapers, hold periodical meetings, deliver addresses 
on Social Reform and on religious questions, and feed the poor on 
appropriate occasions. In one place, the Association not only 
supervises the girls’ school but finds conveyance as a labour of 
love to take the girls to the Government Girls’ School. Our asso- 
ciation justly attaches real importance to widow-marriage as 
it is an uncompromising repudiation from the Hindu point of 
view of the sex inferiority which practically consigns women to 
a dependant position in life. In all these Districts I am in- 
formed that the widow-marriage movement has become com- 
paratively popular ; many widow-marriages have taken place and 
such marriages are attended by respectable members of society ; 
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enlightened public opinion is strongly in favour of permitting child- 
widows to marry, *and widows so married are freely admitted into 
Society. There is a Widow Marriage Association with Mr. 
Lakshmi Narayaii, a pleader of Guntur, as its president. Hie 
members met in December last year at Rajahmundry, where 
they thankfully acknowledged the services of Mr. Veerasalingam in 
fitting terms in an address presented to him. At Tcnali, they are 
probably holding tiieir meeting this day. It is a happy sign of the 
times that there is a Widow Marriage Association as other associa- 
tions in favour of particular lines of Social Reform. Among the 
widows remarried we see Rrahmins, Vaisyas at^d also other castes. 

At a meeting held this year by the great leading community at 
Masulipatam, which was attended by many ladies, it was decided 
to readmit into caste without any Prayaschittam men returning 
from foreign countries, a resolution which has been put into practice. 
The rush of students to the West and the East for education has 
apparently brought about this desirable change. Till recently the 
members of the Social Reform party left the class of dancing girls 
severely alone, but efforts are now being made to reclaim them and 
I am happy to inform you that many mariiuges have conse<{uently 
taken place amongst them, 'rhe heads of many of the families 
of that caste have taken now to give their girls in marriage and to 
discard their customary life. Of one community whose hereditary 
profession is prostitution, the members have resolved to lead the 
ordinary marriage life. This was only to be expected as there are 
graduates amongst them and many boys are receiving English 
education. A woman of the dancing girls’ caste has published a 
pamphlet in favour of reform which is largely circulated. Earlier 
contact with an alien civilization, the great influence of the writings 
of Veerasalingam Pantulu, may probably account for superiority 
in this respect of the Telegu people over the other ruces in the 
Presidency. 

IN THE NATIVE STATES 

I shall only make a passing reference to the Native States. It is 
to be r^retted that Cochin is still conspicuous by its bull of ex- 
communication against foreign travel. In Travancore no practical 
difficulty has been felt by the students who have returned. In that 
country there was a strong movement on foot for the reform of 
marriage laws a few years ago, and the advancement of education 
had produced a strong desire for the reform of the marriage laws. 
A committee of native members appointed by the Sircar presided 
over by a distinguished member of the Native Cofiiinunity whom 
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I am glad to see here this day has been -able to recommend 
recognition by the legislature of the country of the existing social 
marriage. Tliis is a measure of reform which the committee of 
which I had the honour to be a member was unable to recommend 
as the community were not then prepared to accept it. 

It is of a more beneficial and far reaching character than the 
law now enacted in British India, and I trust that the principles on 
which those recommendations are based will be accepted by the 
Government of I'ravancore. Mysore is honorably distinguished by 
its efforts in the progress of female education. Some of the papers 
tread by the members at the meetings of the Women’s Association 
at B ingalore published in the Social Reformer are full of practical 
■wisdom and sound advice. While referring to the Native States 
of Mysore and Travancore, I cannot help noticing that our Madras 
Government has not yet been able to give us a Girls’ High School, 
much less a College for girls, while those States have got Girls’ 
Schools and Colleges for women with their own schemes of study. 

Though I have confined my review to this Presidency, I must 
note the great impetus to Social Reform given by the Gaekwar. 
The increase in the girls attending the schools is remarkable and 
the Gaekwar had also ordered that no one should be a member 
of his Council who observes pollution by touching one of another 
caste. Association in meals between members of different castes 
and even of religions is also not only common but practically 
enforced by his own example. On the whole, therefore, our pro- 
gress has not been unsatisfactory. 

THE UNREST 

Those who are responsible for the horrible crimes that have 
startled India form but a microscopic minority. They will soon be 
a memory of the past. The Indian official may also feel justly per- 
turbed at the disrespect shown to authority and the school-master 
of the lack of discipline in schools. But for every diseased mind 
that does not shrink from deeds of horror, for every boy that chafes 
at discipline forgetting that he who has not learned to obey is not 
fit to command, there are thousands of others in whom the sacred 
fire of service to humanity burns. They combine in them the 
Western ideals of female freedom with a solicitude to preserve her 
from the terrible evils of the civilization of which the survival of the 
fittest is the key-note. In this, they preserve the best traditions of 
our Sastras. Their love of Humanity is not bounded by limitations 
of religion or race or color. As members of our associations, we 
may be taunted with not being practical The results already 
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achieved do not justify the charge. We are undoubtedly making 
progress. There is scarcely any reform we advocate which is not 
accepted by some one or other of the religious sects in India. 
These various sects attest the capacity of our race for reformation. 
There can be no doubt that our efforts are bound to strengthen the 
pure elements in them. We also oppose «*i barrier more or less 
effective to the spread of reactionary doctrines. But our aspirations 
are far higher. Their realisation may be very distant. But they 
will undoubtedly precede the fruition of the aims of the National 
Congress as the institutions they desire must follow or at any rate 
only accompany proved social unity and efficiency and not pfccede 
and anticipate it. Undue absorption in some question whiol) has 
produced the political unrest has retarted the progress of social 
reform. But that unrest is now for obvious reasons bound to dis- 
appear. Let us thenefore steadily work towards the consummation 
of our ideals: 

WORK FOR THB COMMON GOOD 

We will labour in association with others of whatever class or 
creed, even with those who may not belong to the Association in 
the interests of female education and temperance, abolition of exist- 
ing caste system, emancipatjon of the depressed classes and, in fact, 
of every healthy social movement. As far back as our mental 
vision could penetrate, our village councils have been accustomed 
in Madras at any rate to deliberate and enforce Their commands, to 
appoint the local governors or rulers, a relic of which custom only 
recently came before the Courts. I am tempted to give you an 
example, from the Arcbasological Reports which, though published 
mainly for antiquarian and historical purposes, are destined to revolu- 
tionise our conceptions of the social and economic history of South 
India of ancient days, of what was done more than four hundred 
years ago by the Brahmins of Padaividu in N. Arcot, believed to have 
consisted of about ten villages, to put down wtot h even now held to 
be an intolerable evil. In an assembly they passed tlie following 
resolution which is inscribed in the Gopuram of a temple : — « 

** If the Brahmanas of this kingdom of Padaividu viz Kannadi- 
yas, Tamiras, Telungas, lllalas, etc, of all Gotras, Sutras, and 
Sakhas concluded a marriage, they shall from this day forward do 
it by Kanyadanam. I'hose who do not adopt Kanyad niam /. v*, 
both those who give a girl away after having received gold and 
those who conclude a marriage after having given gold, shall be 
liable to punishment by the king and shall be excluded from the 
community of Bralimanas.” 
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The descendants of those who acted thus in co-operation in the 
interests of reform may undoubtedly venture to follow in their 
footsteps, to trust one another and subordinate selfish to common 
Interests and work for the common good. 

I shall not detain you further. I have attempted only certain 
general observations, specific propositions will now be placed 
before you. On those, I deem it unnecessary to speak. But 1 
cannot help thinking that there are two questions of paramount 
importance which are necessary for unity of ideals and of action. 
We have no common language for India, language in which a re- 
former from the North may address a peasant in Southern India. 
We have not got a civil marriage law. It is an irony of fate that 
under what is perhaps the most tolerent Government in the world 
a Hindu, unwilling to conform to the ritual of the Sastras, a Hindu 
atheist or agnostic, or one who is not willing to recognize any sect 
or class — for Hinduism insists on conformity to the social code, 
not to any particular form of belief or faith— -cannot contract a 
valid marriage. A Hindu in the North will scarcely run the risk 
of marrying in the South. It is a complaint very often made that 
persons become Samajists for the purpose of getting married under 
the Act. This is of course unsatisfactory from the Brahmo Samaj 
point of view. It is still more unsatisfactory on grounds of general 
policy. It also shows the necessity of the measure. 

I have already detained you long. You would like, I have no 
doubt, to proceed to something more useful than listening to me 
and 1 trust that when we part, we may do so strengthened in the 
resolve to dedicate ourselves more to the service of humanity and 
with an increasing feeling of membership with one another which 
not only makes one wish to bear the burden of another but bring 
every person to a sense of his responsibility. 
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DANGER IN INDIA 

The Nineteenth Centufy of Deceinher last has an article from 
Sir Edmund Cox under the rather scaring title, “ Danger in India.” 
The range of subjects traversed by the writer is fatiguingly long, 
his outlook on the political situation in India is viciously narrow, 
his capacity of throwing mud at those whom he graciously recog- 
nises as his * enemies ’ is singularly varied, and his scrappy com- 
ments on men and things and institutions in India are vastly 
amusing. He has discovered after long travail and a weary journey 
through the thorny jungles of Indian politics two iridescent truths : 
the first that “ India is seething with sedition,” and tlie second that 
“ India as a whole, as a political unit, has formed a voice.” We are 
immensely thankful to the writer for these admissions. What are, 
however, the applications to which he subjects tliese profoundly 
original discoveries ?— Why, he has demonstrated the wickedness 
and the folly and the suicidal madness of the Indian agitator and of 
the professional ** politicals ” of India, the typical specimen of 
which class to him is **the failed B.A.” Incideiitally there are 
references to the professed loyalty of the Indian Army and 
the Mahomedan population, glances at the perigrinations ” of 
itinerant M. P. ’s ” and the outrageous sympathy with Indian 
seditionists of retired members of the Indian Civil Service, not 
very friendly comments on the attitude of the Native States and 
some *^etentious comments on the vexed question of the social 
intercourse between the two races. There is also the time- 
honoured and hackneyed argument against the holding of simul- 
taneous examinations for the Indian Civil Service. And finally 
the Native Press and the Government Education Department 
come in for their share of sweet comments and honeyed epithets. 
l*he Indian student is branded as a rabid 'political* whose motto 
at school is Politics before lessons any day, *’ for politics have 
to him only one meaning — "agin the Government;” nor even 
do his insignificant teacher and the harmless course of studies 
prescribed for him escape his tirade. The Indian publicist is '* the 
Caliban who has been given a tongue wherewith to curse his 
Prospero.” After fulminating like this through several pages of the 
Nineteenth Century^ the writer concludes his brilliant article with this 
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fine peroration—'^ The articulate voice or India, that, not without 
some justice, claims to represent the majority, emphatically records 
its conviction that we ought to leave the Indians to themselves and 
depart bag and baggage. Let this fact be recognised ; let the con- 
verse also be recognised, that our rule, in spite of mistakes, is on the 
whole, a just and beneficent rule, and that its ' supersession would 
only result in untold misery to millions and millions of people 
who live happily under its aegis, and that we have not the slightest 
intention of repudiating the responsibilities which under Providence 
constitute our most sacred charge.*’ 

This peroration is singularly musical : still its music is apt to 
fall flat on the ears of the average Indian who is being treated to 
it day after day. The average on-looker on the Indian situation 
is apt to cry halt instead of crying bravo at such musical perform- 
ances, for he knows that the powers that be are determined to 
hold India even at the point of the bayonet if more peaceful means 
are found insufficient. 

It is not our intention to cross swords with this redoubtable 
champion of the sun-dried bureaucracy. For “that mortal dint, ” 
save the professed loyalist, “none can resist.” But we think it 
would not be an exhibition of “calibanism ” to subject our friend’s 
many and varied strictures to the logic of healthy political ideas. 

Broadly stated, then, the danger in India is real. But to the 
Indian, who takes his stand outside the dusty arena of active 
politics in a spirit of philosophic detachment, the situation is one 
that is full of immense hope for the future of India — perhaps also 
for the future of England. For ^India for the Indians’ is a cry that 
savours of everything that is best and highest and therefore safest 
in the Indian breast, and this aspiration, if rightly guided, will be an 
accession of fresh power so far as the Empire is concerned. 
'Fhe Indian does not want to oust the Britisher— but he does 
demand and that legitimately that he should not be treated as an 
undesirable and an alien in the land of his birth. His cry is a cry 
for equality of rights and privileges with every species of man, black 
or white or yellow, for an aspiration towards a higher and fuller 
life. The Indian publicist, the Indian teacher, the Indian student, are 
not therefore “ pestilential agitators ” “ crying for the moon,” but 
putting in a plea for just and fair treatment as rational beings in 
their own country and in foreign countries which form part of the 
British Empire. But the average Anglo-Indian, to whom India 
is nothing more than a hunting-ground for l)ig titles and swelling 
fortunes, to whom the stability of the empire counts for nothing, 
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looks askance at these demands and says with a chuckle : Not 
so very fast, my friend ! We are here and shall be here, a higher 
and superior race of men, in spite of you.’* 

“ The hungry flock look up and are not fed.” For has not 
the highest official told us that the Canadian fur-coat will not fit 
easy on the back of the Indian ? And have we not heard homilies 
preached, in season and out of seas >n, homilies preached from 
the empyrean heights of Simla and from the council-rooms of 
the provincial rulers on honest swadeshi and the virtues of dis- 
cipline ? The average Britisher has still got it to be crammed 
into his brains that the sober Indian wants nothing more than 
a fulfilment of those pledges and promises that have been held out 
to him generation after generation — he wants nothing more than 
a realisation of his legitimate aspirations. Thus far shalt thou 
go and no further ” was not said of the progressive spirit of the 
human race in any soil or in any age, and young India is determined 
to persevere in the course of political emancipation on which 
it has launched, with patience and tedtons waiting, through the trials 
of repression, through the blowing furnace of vile slander, with 
implicit and steadfast faith in the justice of England and the 
righteousness of its own cause. 

The crux of the whole situation lies in this : the view>poiuts of 
the Indian and of the interested Anglo-Indian on matters Indian— 
specially where the two races come into conflict— are never identical. 
What the Anglo-Indian brands as sedition, the Indian (we ignore the 
professed loyalists who wear their loyalty on their sleeves and air it 
about in the face of the world) glorifies as patriotism : those whom 
the Anglo-Indian vilifies as undesirables and irreconcilables often 
are exalted to tlie rank of martyrs by the people. Naturally there 
are customs and manners on which the two races can never find a 
common stand-point, and a social rapproachment between the two 
races is jeopardised by the haughty air of patronage assumed by the 
members of the Imperial race and a conservative attitude of 
suspicion which characterises the Indian. The writer of the article 
represents the educated Indian as a vile calumniator of British 
Rule ; but he forgets how much of this attitude, if true, has been 
generated by the spirit of arrogant pride and unthinking aloofness 
maintained by the members of the ruling race from the almighty 
I. C. S. to the chota saheh of a mercantile firm. 

The writer pronounces the Indian Education Department as a 
hopeless failure but evidently his ideal of sound education is very 
misleadtnib for has not this same educational policy produced the 
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Ihirat ft)r representative institutions and a public spirit in the tbind 
of tiie educated Indian ? The education imparted to the youth of 
India is in many respects unsound ; but that is because a foreign 
nation can never wisely guide and control the education of any 
country. Such an education fails to impart the elementary notions 
of national duties and, as imposed from without, can never be 
productive of lasting benefits to the nation. The history of the 
national movement in India is sought to be traced by the writer : 
he very aptly cites the glorious advent of the people of Japan and 
Turkey and Persia into power and representative government, but he 
cannot find it in his heart to make the natural application of this 
fact to the case of India. 

The writer is in fact more at home in destructive than in 
constructive work. What would we think of a pilot who sees 
danger ahead but yet runs his vessel on the rocks— or rather 
who sees danger ahead and is yet blind to the necessary measures 
of safety ? Such exactly is the charge which we may safely 
bring home to the writer of the article under review. We do 
not propose to subject to a too close scrutiny his notions of 
political economy which are shallow enough, neither do we think 
it necessary to point out the nature of the constructive schemes 
which he brings forward— schemes which suggest the patting our 
Mahomedan fellow-citizens on the back and the opening of the 
higher grades o^ the service to tlie Indian soldier,— schemes which 
are mere temporary make-shifts and can never solve the problem of 
India. A broader sympathy, a spirit oi tolerance and of general 
give and take, a more persistent attempt to clear the mind of cant, 
an honest effort to meet the Indian question frankly and face to face 
without blinking at hard facts and without a mind to whitewash the 
patent evils of the bureaucratic administratirm — these are essential 
requisites for the Anglo-Indians at the present moment of India’s 
dark hour. 'Phis is, however, a question of time, of training, and 
perhaps, to some minds, also of political expediency. Such a day 
will inevitably come to India. For India’s cause is founded on the 
bed-rock of justice and expediency and is bound to triumph. In 
the meantime, when the political sky seems less overcharged with 
ominous clouds and thunder and lightning, when the proposed 
reforms seem to promise a new era in the chapter of India’s 
history, it behoves members of both the races to possess their souls 
in patience, generously to forget and forgive, and heroically to work 
for a Newer India, when the country's great age will begin anew 
and the golden hours return.” 
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The Hon. Alex Del Mar discusses in die pagee .of the 
December number of the Indian Stvim the very knotty problem 
of Chnstendom's Debt to Inida. After marshalling together a large 
number of interesting informations regarding the Christian doctrine 
and civilisation and ransacking the history of both Asia and Europei 
Hori. Del Mar concludes by laying down the proposition that “ the 
debt of religious doctrine and of religious hope which Christendom 
owe is not due either to Chaldea or Egypt but to India. ..It is there 
(in India) where the origins of Christianity will be found and not 
in the monuments of Ammon Ra or the temples of Uaal.” 

Hon. Del Mar arrives at the above conclusion by a careful and 
close study of his subject. When the Pandavas were overthrown, 
we are told, a great migration of the people took place to the 
westward upon the shores of the Caspian Sea and the exiled 
Asiatics in their long journey westward settled in Asia Minor 
which then became a holy land. On the bank of lesha they 
erected the city of Piscenus enshrining the holy Mariamma, mother 
of God. These people were known as Mygdones. Their gods were 
les, Chrishna and Maya or Maryamma. They had evidently 
brought from India the legend of Siva and Swyambhara and the 
doctrine of original sin. The rite of baptism which in India was 
practised on the Indus, the Ganges and the Christna rivers, was 
performed by the Mygdones on the Sangarins. Jt is known that 
their Messiah was born in 1348 and attained nirvana in 1168 B.C. 
His next nirvana was in 616 and his last in 64 B. C., at which 
date he was known as Christ. During the and Punic War the 
Mygdones, or the Maryandians by which name they were afterwards 
called, removed the image of Main to Rome whose citizens were 
now taught to swear that their ancestors had come from the holy 
land of Maryandynia or Phrygia. But in course of time all this 
was changed and the Romans found another holy land which was 
known as Judia. The Mygdones worshipped an incorporeal god, 
typified by fire ; they had no temples, altars, nor images. In 1517 
king Darius conquered Babylonia and Asia Minor and demanded 
to be worshipped as a Deity. This occasioned a general revolt 
with the result that Darius was afterwards defeated. The assump- 
tion of divinity by kings Cyrus and Darius must have rendered 
every portion of their dominions untenable by a people paying 
homage to any other incarnated divinity. The worship of Chrishna 
or Jasims was a flat contradiction to the pretentions of the Persian 
Conqueror. The worship of Maia, Maryamma, or Maty-<is the 
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mother of God— must have been equally offensive to Darius whose 
own mother was proclaimed the mother of God and whom the 
Persians were required to worship. The worshippers of any other 
incarnations, therefore, had to fly the country. In fact a part of 
the people fled or were allowed by Darius to depart to Bosphorus. 
About 242 n.C., the Mygdones were permitted, through the inter- 
vention of Asoka the Great, to return to India, the country of their 
origin. This is deducible from the custom of the Malabar 
Christians who always draw their patriarchs from the Mygdonian 
city of Antioch. They were afterwards given sufficient opportunity 
to practise their religion without hindrance or fear. 

17 centuries after this event, a Portuguese Navigator, named 
Vasco De Gama, made his way round the Cape of Good Hope. At 
Melinda he encountered 4 Malabar traders, who, having sold their 
cargoes to the Arabian merchants of Melinda, were preparing to 
return home. DeGama, anxious to obtain a pilot who could guide 
him to Calicut, invited them on board of his ship, in the cabin 
of which was a gilded image of the Virgin Mary, holding the Divine 
infant in her arms. The Indians upon beholding this icon, 
immediately fell upon their knees, addressed it in prayer and taking 
some species from their wallets then and there made sacrifice. 
Upon asking the Indians for an explanation, DeGama was told that 
they recognised in this image their Mariamnia, the mother of God 
and Christna, hbi son. In the interest of his expedition, DeGama 
embraced them as brothcr-Christians and engaged them to pilot his 
vessels to Calicut. DeGama removed his ships to Pondarme accord- 
ing to the directions of the Malayan authorities. The people of this 
coast were worsliippers of les, Chri.sluia and Maryamma whom the 
Portuguese had chosen to recognise as Jesus and Mary and as they 
were informed that this religion was of great antiquity it occured to 
them that the Indians must have been convened by St. Thomas. 

Upon leaving Calicut DeGama ran up the coast and landing at a 
convenient spot erected a cross and image called the place Santa 
Maria. At the Laccadive islands he was boarded by an Italian 
renegade, who informed him that he was in the service of a Maho- 
medan prince named Sabay, th& sovereign of an island called Goa. 
In return for this information DeGama seized his informant, subject- 
ed him 4 times to the torture, baptised him by the name of Jasper 
De Gama, detained him as a slave and compelled him, as being now 
a Christian, to betray his master’s secrets. What transpired after 
this led Vasco De Gama to believe that the people in the West 
Coast of India must be Christian. 



EUROPEANS JN NATIVE STATES 

Upon the migration of a branch of the Indian people into A$ia 
Minor and tl)e .s[)read >of their civilisation and mythology into the 
countries of the West and the wonderful and striking similarity 
found by Vasco De Gama between the religion of the people 
of the Malabar seaboard and Christianity, Hon. Del Mar builds 
his theory of Christendom’s debt to India. 


EUROPEANS IN NATIVE STATES 

‘A Retired Dewan’ enters into an emphatic and vigorous 
protest in the December number of the Indian Rrokw against the 
remarks made by the Hon’ble Mr. J. D. Rees, C.I.E., M.P.^ 
in a letter to the London Ttnus, that there is a colour-b.ir for 
Europeans in Native Indian Governments, and tijat they have 
been subject to this disability long before the Transvaal difficulty 
arose. The writer points out that in 'rravaneore, Mysore, Hydera- 
bad and other native states there is a large number of Europeans 
holding high offices, besides whom there are a good many 
European missionaries, plantcfrs, miners, mercliants and traders. The 
writer conclusively shows that the disability that Mr. Rees speaks of 
is the result of the Imperial policy of the British Government 
and not due to Indian initiative. Before the East India Company 
acquired political power in India, the Native Rulers had French 
and other European officers in their service. The British authorities 
felt that the influence of these foreign European officers was 
prejudicial to their interest, and took care to introduce in their 
treaties with Native States a clause that no European should be 
allowed to settle in their territory without the express sanction of 
the Prsramo’jnt Power. But this restriction is practically of no value. 
The would-be European settler must apply to the British Resident 
and not to the Durbar for permission to settle, and if the Resident 
has no objection to raise, the Durbar has none. The European 
settler is not amenable to the criminal jurisdiction of the State 
he settles in, except in Travancore and Cochin, the authorities 
wherein are allowed to try and punish European British-born subjects 
with a limited jurisdiction, but both the trying f)fScer and his 
appellate authority must be British-born European subjects and 
Justices of the Peace appointed by the Government of India. 

The “retired Dewan’’ very justly points out that “in the Native 
States of Travancore, Mysore, Hyderabad, and others which have 
lucrative appointments worth the acceptance of Europeans, we 
find a large number of them holding high offices. Over and 
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and above these officers, there are especially in Travancore, Cochin 
and Mysore, a good many European missionaries, planters, miners, 
merchants and traders whose influence and power in those States 
are so great thas it is believed that recently a capable Dewan was 
compelled to vacate his office for the unpardonable offence of 
discourtesy to Europeans. Mr. Rees was for a time the Resident 
of Travancore and Cochin, and as such could not have been 
unaware of the influence which European officials, missionaries 
and planters exercise, often to the great embarrassment of the 
Durbars. It is most surprising that he should compare European 
Settlers in Native States with Indians in the Transvaal, for the 
former are lions in Native States whereas the latter are practically 
ants in the Transvaal.” 


ADMINISTRATION IN INDIA 

Lala Lajpat Rai, who is now on a visit to England, contributes 
to the pages of the current number of the Empire Review a 
characteristic article on the above subject with special reference 
to government by a privileged class. The writer regrets the extreme 
ignorance of the English people concerning Indian affairs. The stre- 
nuous nature of an Englishman’s life, says Lala Lajpat, leaves him 
no time to devote to the study of Indian problems. It is only 
when something sensational happens that public attention is 
focussed on India and Indian affairs. 

It is exceedingly difficult for a Britisher to grasp the real state 
of affairs in India even if he undertakes a trip to India. In 
ninety cases out of a hundred, outside the Presidency towns, 
his friends are government officials. The Indians he comes into 
personal contact with during his brief sojourn are generally those 
he meets at official or semi-official tea-parties or those belonging to 
the class which supplies domestic servants to the European domiciles. 
It is very rare that an Englishman visiting India, determined to 
see things for himself, maintains that determination for any length 
of time when actually on the spot. At the outset there is the 
language difficulty. Accordingly, he who wants to make indepen- 
dent inquiries must seek interpreters and guides, but he can have 
no better guides than the educated Indians. They have so much 
to communicate that at times the visitor feels bored. Of late an 
attempt has been made by educated Indians to show their visitor 
something of actual village and town life, but the task is, says the 
Lala, is full of intricacies. When on returning home the visitor, 
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who has gained some knowledge of India and her affairs, attempts to 
give his experiences, Other men taunt him w!th having allowed him- 
self to be made a catspaw of the *wily half-educated native/ As the 
result of all this, public opinion in England in regard to Indian 
affairs continues to be governed by the Anglo-Indians. The writer 
considers it a hopeless task to attempt to explain that the Anglo- 
Indian is not always infallible. 

The indifference of the British public to Indian affairs, their 
readiness to believe everything that the Anglo-Indians say, their 
failure to see things in their true perspective notwithstanding 
repeated attempts that have from time to time been made by 
eminent Indians to set forth the real state of things, have created 
an almost hopeless situation in India. The faith in British justice 
has been rudely shaken. It makes little difference which party 
is in power. The Indians have come to believe that the British 
Government, be it Tory or Radical, have neither a genuine desire 
to probe the sore that is gradually undermining British authority 
in India, nor the moral courage to withstand the accumulated pre- 
judices of the men on the spot. 

Lala Lajpat’s estimate of the 7. C. £ is admirable and we 
make no apology to quote it $n extenso : The Indian Civil 
Service has its own code of morals known as the * traditions ’ of 
the service. It is a closed caste refusing admission to all who 
are not prepared to conform to its rule of conduct in governing 
India. Woe to the man who joins issue with the Indian Civil 
Service. To an Indian it means utter ruin. To a member of the 
service it means excommunication. To an outsider, whether he 
be a Governor or a Governor-General, it means a constant worry 
which makes his residence in India a bed of thorns for him. Lord 
Ripon felt the force of the power wielded by the Civil Service in 
India, Lord Curson quailed before it. There was no peace for 
him unless the Civil Service was assared that they meant no harm 
to their class and at heart wanted only to add to their authority, 
power and emoluments. Every one who desires the stability uf 
the British Empire should realise that all efft^rts to introduce any 
substantial or far-reaching reforms in the administration in India 
are doomed to failure so long as the privileged caste dominates the 
position. It is one thing to pass resolutions, carry through legisla- 
tion and make rules here, but it should be remembered that all 
laws are administered by the Indian Civil Service, and everything 
depends on the way and the spirit in which rules and laws are 
carried out. An Indian Civil Servant is assumed to be a master 
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of all snbjects and can be called upon to perform any duty. He 
may be an accountant to-day, a neitlement officer, a director of 
education, head of meteorological department, head of joint-stock 
companies, and a judge of the High Court by turns. This is by no 
means an exhaustive list of the offices which an Indian Civilian 
is held copetent to fill. The District Officer is generally the head 
of all the various official activities in his district. As a rule he 
knows the language of his district very imperfectly and has but 
little idea of what significance a certain expression carries with it.’’ 

British politicians should not forget, when considering the 
opinions of retired Anglo-Indians, that these persons are interested 
witnesses. Human nature is human nature, everywhere. It must 
not be forgotten that many retired Anglo-Indians have very near 
relatives in the Indian Services, who have not all entered by the 
open door of competition. There are a good many officials who 
appear to think that they have hereditary rights to rule India. 

The writer next turns to the question of ‘one-man-rule’. Anglo- 
Indian civilians are making great efforts to convince Lord Morley 
that India really suffers from the want of sufficient power and 
authority in the District Officer. According to tliera, contentment 
and prosperity in India can best be brought about by allowing the 
District Officer to rule like a Rajah, combining all the functions of 
sovereignty in his own person. According to the advocates of 
*one-man-rule,’ nothing has proved so baneful to India as the 
introduction of Western knowledge and Western ideas of govern- 
ment. In their eyes, the greatest curse of India is the educated 
class, who are clamouring for representative institutions totally 
foreign to the genius of the Asiatic people. The Lala wonders if 
these crude critics ever realise that *one-man-rule’ in India is utterly 
impracticable. As a matter of fact, India has never had ‘one-man- 
rule’ in the sense in which the expression is used by Anglo-Indians. 
In asking for *one-man-ru1e’, says the writer, the Indian Civilians 
are asking for the moon. The British Government at home is a 
Democracy and the only way to rule their dependencies well is to 
rule them in the spirit of their own democratic laws and institu- 
tions. 

According to Lala Lajpat Rai, the only course open to our 
rulers is to advance on democratic lines and to give India the full 
benefit of representative institutions. It is well to realise the 
seriousness of the situation before it is too late. The verdict 
of history and the judgment of posterity await the decision of Lord 
Morley. 
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Mr, Perceval Landon who is just now touriug in India is con* 
tributing a series of letters on the much discussed topic of Indian 
unrest to the Daily Telegraph. In these letters, Mr. Landon 
traverses the whole ground of the subject with commendable 
diligence but with very poor insight and knowledge. Yet his views, 
although many are curiosities in their way, serve at least to show 
from how many points of view the present situation in India can 
be looked at. 

Tlie writer starts with the enunciation of some plain 'truths’ 
of the situation. These 'truths’ are as follows * 

{a) We are compelled to continue Indian administration more 
or less along existing lines, whether that policy is or is not for the 
ultimate good of the people whose preferences, prejudices, and 
manners of thought are entirely distinct from our own ; 

{h) We can obtain little or no administrative assistance from 
even the most highly educated of the inhabitants, as they funda- 
mentally lack a power of decision and a willingness to take res- 
ponsibility ; 

(^) The “masses and classes” alike are deficient in nearly 
all the primary postulates presupposed by the scheme of Western 
Constitutionalism, especially in that requisite which lays the 
minority under the duty of abiding loyally by the decision of the 
majority ; • 

(d) Our millitary position is entirely secure. 

Finally, the existing unrest may be divided into two almost 
separate dissatisfactions : 

(a) That which has shown itself in the form of open agitation 
and criminal violence is ; 

(i) A Brahmin-nurtured disquiet, originated solely on behalf 
of the Brahmin caste, with the intention of regaining influence of 
which our occupation of India has deprived it ; 

(a) Careless of the rights of the mass of the people ; 

(3) Unrepresentative of and unsupported by the great middle 
classes, who have something to lose by insecurity of life and 
property. 

(b) Side by side with the open ebullition of disloyalty, there 
exists a latent but far more serious dissatisfaction. “ Unsettled 
partly by the inevitable results of our own grant of free institutions,; 
and even justice, partly by the march of civilisation and scienct, 
partly by the ambitions aroused by the result of the Russo-Japanese 
War, the great bwHe of the peaceable and orderly workers of Indie 
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have changed their attitude of unquestioning submission towards 
the British administrators of India. This disquiet has taken the 
form of mistrust either of our ability or our intention to enforce 
our supremacy, and to punish insult as well as outrage— a deduction 
which the peoples of India have had fair cause to make, thanks to 
the vacillations of our policy, and to the continual humiliations 
inflicted from home upon those directly representative of law and 
order in India.*’ 

The writer calls the present agitation a ** Brahmin agitation ” 
and finds no cause of apprehension in it unless the ‘Vaisyas’ (what- 
ever it may mean) come forward to join it. The Brahmins are 
supposed to be in the bad books of the other castes. With regard to 
the National Congress, the writer holds that if the unseemly scenes 
of Surat repeated themselves in Madras a final breach between 
the Extremists and the Moderates would have been inevitable and 
the Moderates would in that case have to close up their ranks 
which the party of violence would find it difficult to outflank. 

Mr. Landon violently repudiates the popular charge that the 
Englishmen out here keep themselves aloof from the natives. 
Curiously enough, he prefers to lay the blame for this estrangement 
at the door of the natives themselves. The plain fact is," states 
Mr. Landon, **that however much we wished for social amalgamation, 
nothing of the kind is possible so long as Hindu and Mohammedan 
alike refuses to allow his womenkind to be seen by other men. 
The whole question drops to the ground when it is remembered 
that it is by the deliberate and unanimous decision of the natives 
themselves that social intercourse is made impossible." 

The abhorrence of the Orientals to female emancipation 
and the traditional oriental jealousy are at the bottom of all this 
difference. Unless the Indian woman is allowed to freely mix 
with Europeans, no real friendly relation between the native and 
the European is possible. The writer does not believe also in the 
alleged brutality of the white man towards the native. He betrays 
a supreme ignorance of the administration of justice in India as 
between the European and the Indian when he says that. 

**Natives suffer vastly more irom natives than from white men, 
but they have learned that a trumpeted up charge against the 
European is a safer thing than a complaint, however well founded 
against one of their own skin." 

He goes on further to say 

"The question of Indian unrest is wholly unaffected by this 
traditional slander at the present moment-— indeed, were it pressed, 
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the natives might point to a long series of insults and outrages 
quietly borne by Englishmen,” The writer suspects that “behind 
the Purdah” in India a good deal of sedition and crime is insidiously 
carried. Sedition is bound to Nourish in the bosom of the Indian 
woman because 

“Her conservatism undoubtedly prompts a vigorous wish that the 
English would cease to interfere with her people’s affairs-— a wish that 
is naturally unchecked by any practical considerations whatever.” 

Even the Government does not escape Mr. Landon’s reproach. 
Having made the Indian feel that he is the equal of the European by 
its standard of altruism and moral reponsibility, the Government 
ought to have drawn a hard and fast line between liberty and 
licence. But the Government did nothing of the sort and con- 
sequently, in the writer's own words, 

“ Boycotts have been organised against our goods, to the accom- 
paniment of gross insult and unveiled threatenings. The Viceroy's 
car has been stoned in the streets of Calcutta. Our soldiers have 
been stoned in the streets of Bombay. And yet no action has been 
taken by us.” 

In speaking of the blunders of the Government, the writer 
asks 

“ How can they expect their servants to be willing to take 
responsibility if they “ encourage ” them by such an example as 
that of Fuller ? How can they expect an Oriental to remain un- 
shaken in their confidence when they find the Governor of Bombay 
bullied from home into using the prerogatives of his office against 
the dictates of common-sense, and notoriously against his own 
judgment also ? Above all, what effect did the late Cabinet suppose 
would be produced by the dismissal of a Viceroy himself ?” 

In India, according to the writer, if the experience of the man 
on the spot is overruled at every turn, his personal dignity is ignored 
and belittled. Thus British prestige which cannot be done away 
with in the Government of India is struck at its very rout. I'he 
indecision of the Government is most glaring and shameful. “ The 
moment trouble arises,” says the writer, “ we steer to every point 
of the compass.” 

In the third article Mr. Landon begins with a characterisation 
of the ^Brahmin agitation’ which is called ^merely the decided 
attempt of a single and most unpopular caste to restore a class 
supremacy wholly unrepresentative of the people of India’. 

But apart from this agitation and wholly independent of it, 
there is another kind of unrest gaining ground. It is Hhe dumb 
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dissatisfaction* of the Vaisyas'-*a dissatisfaction with which it is 
impossible to withhold sympathy. The Brahmins are agitating for 
obvious reasons. But the Vaisya agitation is unconnected with 
politics. I'he Sudras are as yet free from unrest and ‘all non- 
Hindus, Mahammedans, Parsis, and native Christians are the 
supporters of the Government*. 

The writer goes on to say 

“ The failure of the Brahmin crusade against English goods is as 
good an instance as another to show how little the trading classes 
have been won over by the arguments of the “national” party.” 

I'he middle-class disquiet is altogether vague and uncertain 
and inarticulate. It is due to their losing confidence in the 
strength of the Government. 

“ The Hindu/’ says the writer, “ like any other Asiatic will be 
ruled and easily ruled, but only by the strong hand.” Mr. Landon 
lays great stress on bringing the Indian administration into line with 
oriental traditions and Oriental temperament. 

The third article of Mr. Landon deals with the military position 
and policy of the government of India. He puts great trust on the 
military strength of India and asserts that should any trouble arise, 
internal or frontier, enough army could be told off to deal effectively 
with it. But the danger is, the writer sinisterly suggests, that a 
carefully arranged and vigorous campaign has been directed against 
the loyalty of the sikh regiment ; yet this campaign has not yet 
been attended with much success and one and only one sikh regi- 
ment is looked upon with suspicion by the authorities at head- 
quarters. But generally speaking, the movement has no military 
bearing — it is political from one end to another,* and the seducing 
of the sikhs is only a ‘side-affetir* of the program. In the last article, 
there are some matters which at least can boast of a show of reason. 
In it, the writer calls the present agitation ‘the natural consequence 
of our liberal and consistent policy in the past and the result of the 
existent system of education.’ Speaking of the unrest in the Punjab, 
the writer pours his vial of wrath on the Arya Samaj which is ‘a viru- 
lent Anti-English league managed almost undisguisedly by the senior 
caste.* The trouble impending in the Punjab was, however, 
scotched by the swift action of Lod Morley in deporting Lajpat Rai. 
There have been attempts made in that province to wean away the 
Sikhs from their loyalty. The writer is hard on Lord Motley for 
his having withheld his sanction from the Punjab Colonisation'^ 
Bill. It will be construed, he considers, as a concession to agitation. 
We have next a destription of the Patbans who are biding their 
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time to invade India when the strong ‘hand of the Feringhee’ will 
^ weakened or withdrawn. The writer had an interesting talk with 
r. Malabari on Indian unrest in the course of which the veteran 
arsi editor is reported to have communicated to him the story 
of a conspiracy. 

Only yesterday 1 spoke to Mr. Malabari — and no wiser, no 
better-informed, no more loyal or level-beaded native than he exists 
m India. With a life’s reputation for fearlessness and loyally to 
IS country, Mr. Malabari’s opinion carries as much weight in a 
Secretariat as in the councils of a Banerjea. S|)eaking of the 
present unrest and of those who spread it, he told me that they had 
come to him with their schemes for the freeing of India from the 
oppression of the English. The plans were laid before him, and 
a ter hearing them to the end be only put one question, a famous 
quesuon that was put in old days in very different circumsiancos. 
what then? The agitators had not a word to say in answer. Then 
Mt Malabari put before them the inevitable end of all their intri- 
gues— Pathan domination from Karachi to Cachar. To this day, 
he reminded them, Afghan mothers croon their children to sleep 
with the song that remains the life’s religion of the Pathan. ‘India 
IS rich, my son, Indian women are fair, my son ; Indian cattle are 
fat, my son— when shall my son go south ?’ ” 

In cqoclusion, the writer thinks that unless the final issue could 
be settled— what is to take place after the Brftish Rule is wiih- 
drawn— an air of unreality would continue to pervade the ambition 
of the malcontents. The liberal policy in India has been a short- 
sighted policy and an impasse has been reached from which there 
is no outlet without a radical change. 
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INDIAN GEOLOGY 

[ Records of the Geological Survey of India (1908) and Sir 
Thomas Holland’s Sketch of the Mineral Resources of India ; both 
published by the Government of India.] 

The general report of the Geological Survey of India during 
the year 1907 appears in part I of Vol. XXXVll of the Records 
of the Department. People interested in the progress of geological 
work very anxiously wait for this general report for, besides giving 
a summary of tiie researches published in the Memoirs and the 
Records of the year, it also deals with various other results previous- 
ly unpublished. There lias been, comparatively speaking, a delay 
in the publication of the General Report of 190/ but we hope 
that wo shall have the opportunity of reviewing the one of 1908 
not later than the middle of the current year. * 

The appointment of Mr. Daru to the covenanted list of the 
department is a matter of sincere pleasure to all Indians, but thei^e is 
no disguising the general feeling that the fat berths of this department, 
like those in many others, are usually reserved for the > possessors of 
white skin. We hdpe that things will look up for the Indian ere long. 
The deaths of Messrs. Griesbach and Hughes are to be regretted 
by all students of Indian Geology. The name of Mr. Hughes will 
never be forgotten specially by the workers in the lower Gondwanas 
of Bengal, while no student of Hi malayan Geology will find better 
guide-books for starting his own researches than the results pub- 
lished by the late Mr. Griesbach. He was the Director of the Survey 
for a number of years after the retirement of Dr. King and himself 
retired wiicn he was succeeded by Mr. (now Sir) Thomas Holland. 
Mr. Griesbach had his previous geological training in South 
Africd and was pre-eminently a military geologist having joined in 
several expeditions and boundary commission, etc, and was well 
known for his remarkable proficiency with the pencil. 

Besides the 6 parts of the Records^ the publications of the 
department during the year include 2 Memoirs^ one dealing with 
the geology of the Province of Tsang and U in Central Tibet 
and another with the Fauna of the Himalayan Muschelkalk. There 
has been as usual a marked increase In the amount of determina- 
tive work in the Laboratory, The Chainfur meteorite which fell in 
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the Ghazipur district weighs 7,075 grammes and two other pieces 
of another stony meteorite which fell near Vhhnupur (Bankura) 
have also been obtained. 

Dr. Bleeck made a special study of the Tadeite deposits in 1907 
of the Kachin hills in Upper Burma. Jadeite is found at Tauraaw, 
Hweka and Mamon and the mines are only worked for 3 months 
in the whole year. But by working for this short period in the 
whole year the value reported to be obtained in 1907 was 
^49,643. After describing in detail the petrology of the locality, 
the author proceeds to find out an explanation of the origin of 
Jadeite, the presence of which was at first noted by Dr. Noetling. 
Several opinions have been propounded as to the genesis of 
this mineral. The author agrees with Dr. Noetling in holding that 
jadeite is of igneous origin, intrusive into serpentine, but he thinks 
that the jadeite*albite dyke originally solidified as a normal nepheline- 
albite rock and that following an intrusion of granite the nephclinc- 
albite rock was sufficiently metamorphosed to a jadeite-alhitc rock 
and that the effects of this contact metamorphism were sufficiently 
augmented by the abnormal pressure due to orographic move- 
ments. 

Dr. Bleeck also made a study of the rubies of Naniazeik in the 
Kachin hills. The rubies occur on the slopes of mountain ranges 
composed mainly of granite and crystalline limestone. This 
crystalline limestone has invariably been found to*emit an evil smell, 
supposed to originate from an organic substance possibly skaiole. 
The limestone also contains a long list of the contact minerals. It 
has been established that the crystallisation of ruby in magnesian 
limestone can be due to piezocontact-melamorphism but the con- 
tact minerals that have been found are stich as include species 
some of which can be traceable to this peculiar type of metamor* 
phism while others cannot be formed wholly under this condition 
and in this area we have the evidence of an intermediate stage 
between the two extreme types of ordinary contact metamorphism 
and piezo contact-metamorphism and this also explains the scarcity 
of corundum in this locality. The limestone of this area is 
supposed to differ from the ruby-bearing marble of Mogauk and 
the Sagyin hill genetically, and the Naniazeik marble is possibly 
due to the alteration of sedimentary limestone of chemico-organic 
origin. 

Mr. Vredenburg has contributed an important paper in which 
he describes the occurrence of Physa Prinseppi Sow., amidst 
the specimens of Mazar Drik and Des Valley. It is well known 
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that P* Prinstpii is found very abundantly in the intertrappeans 
and the discovery of this intertrappean fossil in beds which are un- 
tnistakal>)y Maestrichtian corroborates the upper cretaceous age of 
the Deccan trap. I'he occurrences of Cardita BtaumouU d'Arch 
and Haime in the intertrappeans of Sind, and in Luristan associated 
with Hippurites and in Egypt with Maestricbtien and Danian fossils 
are well-known. It has been found out that Cardita BtaumonH also 
occurs in the Axial rocks of Burma showing the complexity of this 
rock group of Theobald. The rich materials collected in the 
northern Shan States have been studied and from tlie discovery 
of the well-known species Pteria conforta^ the Rhaetic age of 
these beds has been established. The fossils collected in the 
Parahio and Pin valleys in Spiti have been described and the 
result is in course of publication. Among others no less than 
thirty-one trilobitean species have been found out and with the excep- 
tion of one, all others are new. These fossils show a very marked 
affinity with the middle Cambrian fossils of the Rocky Mountain 
Provinces of North America. The results when fully published will 
help us a good deal in understanding the Palaeozoic rocks of the 
Himalayan region. 

The survey of the cupriferous belt in the Singhbhum district 
was finished and two parallel outcrops of the copper-impregnated 
schists have been established. The borings undertaken point to 
a wide dissemiilktion of the material instead of concentration 
rendering economic exploitation hazardous. The dredging of the 
Namma, a tributary of the Salween in Burma, is not supposed to 
be very promising and hydraulic mining is suggested instead. 
Mr. Fermor paid a visit to the manganese-ore of South India and 
he studied some deposits in Bellary, Belgaum and Mysore. 
I'hesc Southern Indian ores differ in a very important matter from 
the manganese-ores of the Central Provinces. In Southern India 
the superficial ore-deposits 'appear to be residual products from 
the surface alteration of the various lithological elements that 
constitute the Dharwar system of Schists’ while in Nagpore and 
the adjoining districts the ores 'appear to be an integral part of 
the crystalline complex, although it is probable that they have 
attained their present character as bodies composed mainly of 
clean oxides by alteration of manganese-silicates, possibly through 
the agency of subterranean water of meteoric origin.' Mr. Fermor 
has been studying manganese-ores for a number of years and 
his memoir on the subject is being anxiously awaited by the public. 
He has described a new manganate, allied to pdlomtiam^ as 
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hoHandiit, A new mineral known as eoromadife has lieen 
described from the copper area of Arisona. Coronadih 
is characterised by a great percentage of lead and its chemical 
formula is supposed by Mr. Fermor as being reducible to a form 
closely allied to psilomelane and hollandite, the three minerals 
forming a group of manganates and of these psilomelane is amor* 
phous, hollandite is the crystalline form of psilomelane, and the large 
quantity of barium in these minerals is represented by lead in 
coronadite. 

Investigations were carried on for testing new petroliferous areas 
but nothing very promising has been met with. Sir Thomas Holland 
has suggested that the large quantities of salt that arc found 
isolated at many places in Rajputana, of which the celebrated 
Sambhar lake is one, might be carried from the salt-incrusted 
Rann of Cutch by strong south-west winds blowing into the desert 
region. To test this theory Dr. Christie has devised and set up 
an ingenious set of instruments and the results are awaited with 
interest. A visit was paid to the ancient silver-lead mines of 
Bandinggi (Shan States). These mines were worked by tlie Chinese 
until very recently. The ores are highly disturbed and are chiefly 
argentiferous galena and zinc-blende with a small quantity of 
copper pyrites. The well-known stanniferous locality in the 
Mergui district was visited and the ore, cassiterite^ has been found 
under four conditions ; — (i) As a constituent of decomposed 
pegmatite ricli in tourmaline and muscovite, known locally as 
kra ; (2) in massive quartz seggregatiotis in and on the outskirts of 
granite hills ; (3) in quartz-veins and stringers in ground adjacent 
to decomposing pegmatite and (4) in hill-side talus accumulations 
due to the disintegration of classes (r), (2) and (3). Wolfram 
has been found to occur within the boundaries of Agargaon in the 
Umrer tashil (Nagpur) as a constituent of quartz-VKins intercalated 
in mica-schists and tourmaline schists belonging to the Dharwar 
system. Artesian conditions have been found to exist near Ajmer 
and the sinking of percolation wells is being experimented upon 
for the supply of water to this growing city. 

A considerable advance was made in the survey of Central India 
and the area surveyed included the whole of the Pitlawad pargana, 
the Mehidpur, Indore and Nimanar districts of the Indore state, 
the greater part of the Jhabua state and parts of Rutlam State. 
In the coarse of this survey outcrops of the Lameta rocks were met 
with in the Jhabua state and a number of fossils was also found. 
These fossils indicate a change from an estuarine to a marine type. 
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The mapping of the Bhandara district in the Central Provinces has 
been finished and in course of this work were found some sections 


which clearly show the great unconformity between the Vindhyan 
sandstones and the vertical beds of Dharwar schists below. Con- 
siderable progress was also made in the survey of the Northern 
Shan states and the most important result recorded is the dis- 
covery of a band of graptolites quite different from those found at 
Zebingyi. These graptolites point to a Llandovery age and the 
stratigraphical results obtained in the Shan states, up to the present 
time, are given below 

Late Tertiary freshwater silts — Late Pliocene or Pleistocene 
with coal, Lashoi, Namma etc. 

Namyan beds— Jurassic (exact horizon not known yet). 

Napeng Shales — Rhsetic. 

Fusulina and Productus limestone — Permo-carboniferous. 

Plateau limestone — Carboniferous and Devonian. 

Zebingyi graptolite beds. 

Kongsha marls. 

Namshim sandstones. 


j. — Silurian. 


Pangshapye graptolite band. 
Hive Mawng purple shale. 


I — Ordorlcian. 


Naung Kangyi beds. 


Chaung Magyi Series—? ' Cambrian. 


Archaean schists and gneisses. 


Sir Thomas Holland’s Sketch is a neat pamphlet of about loo 
pages and is perhaps the best handbook to the mineral resources 
of India yet published. He gives us in brief a general idea of the 
geological sketch of India and of the general nature of the mineral 
industries of this country and then proceeds to sum up the results 
of various experts on our chief mineral products. He deals specially 
with the various coal-fields throughout India, with some of the 
metalliferous minerals, with materials for building such as slate, 
kunkar and clays and lastly with gem-stones. In this work Sir 
Thomas mentions the neglected condition of the various mineral 
springs of India and suggests their scientific explorations. For all 
whom it may concern, Sir Thomas inserts in this pamphlet the 
various conditions for the grant of mineral concessions with schedules 
of rents and royalties and a complete bibliography on the subject. 
The book is furnished with an exhaustive index. 


An Indian Owoladl^l 
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SHORT NOTICES OF BOOKS 

We have reoeived several small books for review among which 
we may mention Messrs Natesan & Co.*s publications and Messrs 
Ganesh & Co.’s short sketches of the lives of Messrs Tilak and 
Subramaniya Iyer. As sketches both are interesting. Messrs 
Natesan & Co.’s collection of Lord Morley’s speeches on Indian 
affairs is a neat pamphlet which we have no doubt will be largely 
used by Indian politicians for many a long day to come. We hope 
to notice this work at length in an early issue as well as Lala Baij 
Nath’s short treatise on the Bhagxvad Gita, 

Abasara is n small book of poems by a Bengali lady. It is an 
unpretentious work but contains unmistakable proof of the writer's 
hold on Bengali diction and verse. Some of the poems are much 
above the average level. 

Uttar-Paschim Bhraman (Travels in the North-West) is anotlier 
Bengalee book of considerable merit, 'fhc style: of the author 
is catching and the language elegant and homely. We have gone 
through this work with sustained interest and congratulate the 
author on his powers of description and sense of pioportion and 
discrimination. It is indeed an welcome addition to the very 
limited range of books of travels hitherto published in the Bengalee 
language. 

SeUna in Daily Lift is a collection of articles Written originally 
to the Hindu by Dr. D. S. R. Rao of Madras. As the writer himself 
says : *^this little book is no scientific treatise ; it is no original contri- 
bution to modern scientific thought ; it does not attempt to instruct 
the wise ; it is mainly intended to initiate the layman into the 
scientific aspect of every-day life.” Though the author, we regret, 
docs not succeed in initiating tlic layman into the scientific aspects 
of everyday life, we must say that he presents to his readers a large 
number of very useful and interesting informations on diet and the 
preservation of health in a very well-written form. Dr. Rao, however, 
credits his Mayman’ with too little education and intelligence and 
fills some of his pages with matter which every man in the street is 
acquainted with. Accordingly too, his manner of dealing with many 
complex problems of life, such as matrimony and crime and its cause, 
is too scrappy. We wish also the book had been better printed and 
got up. 
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SOIiie THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT SITUATION 

The situation in Bengal and indeed throughout India at the 
present moment undoubtedly presents the appearance of a grave 
political crisis which must sorely tax the utmost resources of the 
highest statesmanship in effectively dealing with it. But however 
startling the disclosures and regrettable the ugly developments of 
the situation may be, they are neither so sudden as to take any 
but the most superficial observer by surprise, nor anything so 
alarming as seriously to disturb the equanimity of a welM>alanced 
mind. Calmly considered in the light of history, this situation at 
its worst may be regarded only as an ominous precursor of one of 
those natural evolutions which under similar, if not same, condi- 
tions have from time to time convulsed human society and marked 
the progress of the world both in ancient as well as in moilern times. 
These evolutions, however disagreeable in their character, are in 
fact the recurring manifestations of those latent forces in nature 
which have in all ages given fresh impetus to stagnant thought and 
activity, moulded human ideas and institutions and for good or 
evil shaped the destinies of nations. In the fennent of these evolu- 
tions all established orders of things necessarily stand confronted 
with new ideas and developments wiiich, while they seem to shatter 
the constitution, in reality serve only to strengthen it. The accumu- 
lations of years are thrown into the boiling cauldron and all the 
dirty elements in society and in human institutions bui>ble out to 
the surface to be caught in the cleaning pan and removed. It is 
on trying occasions like these that conservative despotism and 
progressive fanaticism, soaring above the tranquil reign of reason and 
commonsense, wage war in the clouds both to conquer and fall dead 
at last. 1'he present may be an outburst of this fanaticism ; but the 
sound that has swelled its volume is the roaring of despotism for the 
first time roused to a consciousness of a threatened inroad into its 
settled domain. Divested however of its novelty, tlie situation hardly 
deserves the exaggerated importance that has been given to it. 
Even Lord Morley, insptte of the wild shrieks of an alarmist crowd, 
does not feel that **the discovery involves any question of earth-^> 
quake^** but he prefers ^*to look upon it as clouds sailing through 
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the sky.” Those clouds had long been ‘ gathering in the horizon 
and if they have so deepened as actually to indicate a coming storm, 
there is time enough to seek a safe harbour instead of indulging in 
heroics and hysterics. Events always cast their shadows before and 
the unpleasant contingency which has arisen had been long fore- 
seen, or ought to have been fore-seen, even by those who have appa- 
retitly gone mad over it. It would be the merest affection even on 
the part of a close bureaucracy to deny that they too perceived that 
there was something rotten .somewhere which was slowly poisoning the 
atmosphere, that things were for a long time not as they should have 
been and that the situtation was gradually drifting out of its ordinary 
course ; while tliose directly interested in the safety and well-being 
of the country had long and repeatedly given the warning signal 
which however was first rejected with contempt iis a covert threat 
and is now admitte(1 as evidence presumptive of their secret compli- 
city in an organization which is supposed to be responsible for the 
present crisis. Never was perhaps the facetious Frenchman’s quaint 
and caustic remark more strikingly illustrated that “ when John Bull 
begins to suspect he generally begins at the wrong end.” For over 
twenty years the Indian National Congress, which certainly repre- 
sented the “better mind” and the best intellect of the country, had 
persistently and constitutionally urged that the people had very 
much outgrown tl\e constitution and that there was some danger in 
allowing the administration perpetually to drift. But for twenty 
years responsible men in authority contemptuously disregarded these 
warnings as being both philologically and ethnologically incorrect. 
It was seriously argued that as there was no naiion in India there 
could be no Indian National Congress, and as there was no Indian 
National Congress, its voice like the ancient oracle was spurious 
and might be logically discarded. Smart phrases like “microscopic 
minority,” “disappointed place-seekers,” “ big jumps ”, * ‘wild 
visionaries ” and so forth were rapidly invented in the salubrious 
atmosphere of mutual admiration societies as all that was re- 
quired to silence the clamour and satisfactorily dispose of the 
issues. Such was the sober reasoning and invincible logic with 
which the Congress was persistently maligned, misrepresented 
and discarded. But the philologist and the enthnologist equally 
forgot that there was a sterner logic of facts which always tries 
to solve itself without waiting for any one’s decision and without 
ps^ylng heed to mere captious criticism. The story of the sieve 
^d the needle, though a fable, is not perhaps altogether a 
fiction. Is not the Government of a country itself a “ microscopic 
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minority ? ** And is it not the mouth that always speaketb« 
although it is only a: microscopic member of the body ? Be 
that as It may, sufficient precaution was supposed to have been 
taken against all possible danger by effectively segregating the 
servants of the State and boycotting the Congress. The famous 
ostrich burying its head in the sand never presented a more 
lamentable picture of absurd security. Then as one after another 
most of the rights and privileges of the people began to be 
tampered with, public discontent began to manifest itself in larger 
volume and with greater intensity. The climax was however 
reached when just three years ago the Partition of Bengal was 
carried out against all considerations of justice and fairness and 
in the teeth of a frantic opposition from the people. When the tre- 
mendous agitation against this fatal measure, carried on in perfectly 
constitutional methods and strictly confined to legitimate means, 
was convulsing the country, the Government instead of allaying the 
excited public feeling went on exasperating it. The Swadeshi 
movement was ultimately started as a protest and the boycott of 
foreign articles was resorted to as a passive resistance. Even here 
the loyalty of the people, though losing faith in the efficacy of 
constitutional agitation, did not transgress its limits. But a power- 
ful Government unfortunately regarded conciliation as a sign of 
weakness and unworthy of its strength and its prestige. Suppres- 
sion of public meetings and repression of school boys, disaffiliation 
of schools and expulsion of teachers, class distinction fanning the 
dying embers of racial differences into a flatne, quartering of 
punitive police and military forces and, last of all, a general 
crusade against the Swadeshi movement, attended with the natural 
concornmitant disorders of a mistaken policy of repression, fol- 
lowed in rapid succession. Again the press and the platform, which 
have now come in for a large measure of the responsibility of the 
situation, repeated the warning that all these were driving discon- 
tent underground. But the Government openly flouted such 
discontent, and all the response which these earnest appeals elicited 
was an open scathing denunciation of nafsve character by the 
highest authority in the land and the real author of these disturbances 
in an uncouth paraphrase of an epigrammatic text flfty years old. 
And lastly when a small section of the nationalist party, which, 
though maligned, abused and discounted, formed the bulk of the 
educated community, openly undertook to preach to a number of 
raw, inexperienced and impressionable youngmen, almost unhinged 
by repressive treatment, the utter futility of constitutional agitation, 
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the other end by far still the more powerful and influential section 
went so far as practically to separate themselves even at the risk of 
their own position in the country and in no uncertain voice 
asked the Government to see the danger ahead. But alas ! what 
was the attitude of the Government ? Conscious of its enormous 
strength, overborne by its new-born spirit of imperialism and goaded 
by a jingoistic press lK)th here as well as in England, it derided all 
these warnings, added more steam to its repressive policy, screwed 
down all the safety<*valves one by one and sat tight upon them with 
the weight of its bureaucratic power and authority. And now that 
it has exploded at last, it is amazed and in the fury of its indiscrimi- 
nate condemnation has joined the Congress, the press, the platform, 
the moderate^ the extremist^ the sober councillor and the frothy 
demagogue-^11 as confederates to a gigantic fraud that has been 
primtised upon it and parties to a conspiracy which is responsible 
for the present situation. It is always unwise to close a safety- 
valve, however strong and powerful a machinery may be. Even 
this solid earth has her safety valves open in the volcanoes. Rut 
other things apart, does not the promptitude with which the Govern- 
ment has luckily succeeded in hunting this conspiracy down clearly 
point to the conclusion that the authorities were not altogether 
Unprepared for the contingency that has arisen ? And has it not 
transpired that in the first opening scene of the tragic drama which 
has thrown such a livid light on the present situation sufficient care 
had been taken to protect the hero who was the real object of the 
Secret organization, although nothing was done to prevent other lives 
being sacrificed for him 7 It will be for the future historian to say 
Whether the blood of the two unfortunate fair victims can all be 
distributed among two fanatical school boys, one of whom has 
bravely paid the full penalty for the atrocious deed, while the other 
to escape the last indignity of the law has suffered a more shocking 
indignity— the guillotine of a dead man. The present situation, 
therefore, though unprecedented and highly deplorable, is after 
all the natural sequence of events which had long been gathering 
like clouds and which ought clearly to have been (foreseen and 
provided against. But the question of foresight, though always 
80 important in politics, is perhaps no longer material in the 
present case. The all-important question now is, Igiven the 
situation as it is, what is the remedy and how to restore peace 
and order and ensure progress and contentment? It is of 
course possible for the government to take measures for heroic 
treatment of the situation. But before the correct remedy can be 
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prescribed en accurate diagnosis of the disease aaust be made, os 
however violent the drseam may be even the most drastic measure 
may lead only to a most disastrous end. 

The present situation in the country which is admittedly one of 
grave unrest is undoubtedly begotten of mutual jealousy, distrust 
and hatred between the rulers and the ruled. Want of sympathy 
and confidence, of dignity and forbearance, are the main features of 
the strained relation between the two classes. While it is impossible 
for both the classes to completely dissociate from each other, none 
can approach the other with that freedom and openness which 
mutual trust and respect alone can generate. The demarcation 
does not exist simply between the officials and the non-officials, bi^ 
extends along the whole line between the Indian and European 
communities. But how has this regrettable tension arisen after 
150 years of a rule which though despotic in its character is not 
unredeemed by acts of benevolence ? That is the question to be 
-solved. Whenever there is discontent and consequent rupture 
between the people and its government it is generally traceable to 
one of two causes : It may be due to an irascible temper of the 
people, or to the rude and unsympathetic character of the admini- 
stration. According to Burke, in every dispute between a govern- 
ment and its people the presumption is ordinarily in favour of the 
people ; for it is certainly easier fox a small cotesie of men armed 
with arbitrary power to go to excesses than for a large community 
with diverse interests so to combine without provocation as to rush 
into an unequal contest with those whose smiles fue the sunshine 
of their existence. We are however not required to rely upon this 
presumption in the present case. Where positive evidence is avail- 
able, presumption becomes immaterial. 

As to the first of the above-mentioned causes, it has to be admitted 
that the unrest oripnated in Bengal and that fimigal still cootinnea 
to be the centre of the agitation which is surging across the country, 
Boarking its ravages both in {he Oleccan as wcU as in the Punjab, 
it is also an indispuutde fact tliat the Bengalis have been 
characterised from the earliest times as the mildest, the most 
bw-nbidiog, though at the same time the most intelligent, people iq 
India. History does not bear testimony to a singb eveni or 
. incident where even the mMt ruthless savagery of the Bnrqiesf gr 
tbem»!fSs on the one side, or the most revolting eaceqms of thy 
Fetfaans or the Burgles on Uia other, have ever moved thefq to aag 
violenca or retalbtion or even so much as aelf^ffeoce. The» 
tustory under British rule has been an imbrol^ tecprrl qf passiifii 
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submission and unblemished fidelity. In the field of ambitious 
pursuits, their energies have throughout been directed not even to 
any rivalry of competitive enterprises, but solely to intellectual 
advancement. Indeed it has been repeatedly said, though by way 
of disparagement, that no race in India would probably suffer so 
much from the absence of the British rule as the Bengalis. The 
natural temper of the Bengalis has always been the reverse of 
the violent and irascible. 

But it is urged that education has changed the natural character- 
istic of the Bengalis and the liberty of the press has transformed 
them into ‘‘fanatical Ghazis.’* There never was perhaps a wilder 
charge or grosser libel preferred against Education. It may not be 
far beyond the living memory of the passing generation that there 
was a superstition in this country which with equal pertinacity and 
with equal force maintained that female education led to premature 
widowhood. If the Bengalis have for tunately outlived this super- 
stition, the superstition itself seems to have in some shape or other 
outlived an enlightened administration. The charge against 
education is a crazy cant opposed to the fundamental principles 
upon which the world has progressed and civilization has advanced ; 
while its introduction at a very late stage fairly leads to a strong 
suspicion against its good faith as well as its genuineness. Lord 
Macaulay writing in 1858 said, — “it may be that under our system 
of education the Eastern mind may so expand that imbued with 
western ideas it may crave for western institutions. I do not know 
if such a day will ever come ; but if it does come, I shall consider it 
the proudest day of England.” After half a century of western 
education ungrudgingly imparted, fostered and encouraged by an 
alien but an enlightened Government that day has probably 
dawned ; but the pride of England has degenerated into jealousy 
and those who have succeeded to the heritage of Burke and 
Macaulay now looking back with regret devotely wish that the 
night had been prolonged. But are they quite sure that if the 
night had really been prolonged it would have ensured greater 
security and the present situation might not have come earlier and 
in a more aggravated form ? If education has in all ages and in all 
countries served to chasten human nature and broaden its vision, to 
purge it of its brutish instincts and widen its sympathies ; if in short 
it is education that has elevated mankind from barbarism to 
civilization, and above all if education is the root of all settled 
governments and the mother of peace, order and contentment, is 
there any reason why it should have produced an altogether diffmr<> 
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ent result in this country ? Education always evolves order out of 
chaos, light out of darkness, and if this evolution denotes a change^ 
it never connotes any disorder. And was India after all such a dark 
spot when she came in contact with European light i She was pos- 
sessed of a vast literature and an ancient civilization which in some 
respects is still the admiration of the modern world. If western edti* 
cation has broadened her ideas and extended her views, it has also 
served to reconcile her to western methods and western institutions. 
Inspired by an appreciation of western culture, she has practically 
thrown away her vast literature and discarded her ancient civilization. 
Her juridical conceptions of right and wrong, of personal liberty and 
responsibility and even of right of property are all now based upon 
western jurisprudence, and Manu no longer commands greater and 
more serious respect from her advanced population than Justinian 
or Lycurgus. No one disputes the many advantages which the people 
of India h«ive derived from western connection, but may it not be 
asked if western education was given to the people of this country 
solely for their benefit, or was it not also intended as the only 
means to assimilate them with western ideas and institutions and 
thereby consolidate and strengthen western domination ? Such 
assimilation necessarily involves some sort of partnership and parti- 
cipation ; but that domination having been established, the slightest 
attempt at such participation is now sorely resented ^s impertinence, 
ingratitude and even as disloyalty. People are therefore not want- 
ing who honestly believe that, tlie true explanation of the situation 
being rather unpleasant, the theory of mistaken education has been 
conveniently resorted to either for shifting the burden of responsi- 
bility, or, as it may well be suspected, as a plcu for further reaction- 
ary measures. Education which has produced men like 
Ram Mohan Ray, Ramgopal Ghose, Hurish Chandra Mukherjee, 
Dwarka Nath Mitter, Kesliab Chandra Sen, Rajendra I^\la Mitter, 
Kristo Das Pal, Kashi Nath Trim buck Telang and Mahadev 
Govtnd Ranade cannot easily be stigmatized as productive of 
iSedition or any other uundesirable result. Coming nearer to the 
present time, we are able to refer to the impartial testimony of a 
most competent and unimpeachable witness on the spot. The 
verdict of Principal James as delivered in June last at a meeting of 
the East India Association held at Caxton Mall, VVestminister, may 
well be relied on with some degree of confidence in the disposal of 
the issue under consideration. Mr. James is not a zealous politi- 
cian, but a dispassionate Educationist and his opportunities for 
4:^mly watching the educational developments of our young men 
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must be undisputed. In pointing out the grievous error of those 
who consider University Education to be responsible for that 
^'pitiable scene of mistaken violence at Mozufferpore” and its tragic 
offshoots, the learned professor remarks as follows “There are 
those who think the attempt to let in the full light of reason and 
science was altogether mistaken. There are those who think the 
method was wrong because the garb of our education is Western, 
not Oriental. There are those who quarrel with the details of our 
system, and the ground of their quarrel is various. Some blame 
us for overlooking religion. There are even those who 
charge us with neglecting morals. And now a change has come 
over the face of the problem owing to apparent political develop- 
ments.” These developments (by which no sane man would un- 
derstand anarchism) are, according to the writer, “evidence not of 
the failure, but of the partial success, of high education in India. 
For in opening to Indians opportunities for high education, the 
British nation sought to teach independence of character, courage, 
manliness, fearlessness in right doing, to inculcate the value of or- 
ganization, the duty of subordinating the individual for the common 
good.” Mr. James very pertinently wonders why people should 
betray alarm when the pupils of such a system “ are learning to be 
men and claim for themselves the privileges and responsibilities 
•of manhood ? ” He firmly winds up his arguments with the follow- 
ing words : — “ Education is never really the cause of evils imputed 
to it in England or in India, but deject of Education^ and what is 
another form of the same thing, misdirected education. The cure 
for the ill-efiects of imperfect education is more education and better,*^ 
Thus the causes which have conspired to bring about the present 
•situation cannot therefore properly be traced either to the temper of 
the Bengalis, or to their education ; but must be sought for in some 
other direction. It must be admitted that compared with other 
civilized countries education in India has been so far carried on 
upon a very small scale, and any attempt made to curtail either 
the scope or the sphere of this limited Education must be attended 
with the gravest consequences. Already there is a mass of young- 
men and woman growing up to be a public danger for want of 
education, and to add to the strength of this class by driving others 
to swell their rank would be to run the risk of still more menacing 
the safety and well-being of society. Education is the only basis 
of a healthy national life and of properly organized society and the 
more of it the better. Everything in this world has its use as well 
as its abuse, and if useful knowledge is sometimes misapplied, that 
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is no reason or argument why a general crusade should be led 
against education enforcing ignorance and extending the shadows 
of darkness in its track. It would be no remedy, but only an 
aggravation of the situation. 

Ambioii CbarAit Mesumdav 

(To continued) 


THE HINDU WOMANS FRIEND 

While the outside world — especially the English world— thinks 
that India has fallen on cursed days, that the country is fast going 
to rack and ruin, the people of Arya Faria are casting aside the 
hindering, iron-clad traditions of the p^st, remodelling society and 
preparing for a future whose glory will outshine the splendors of the 
days gone by. The country is in a political convulsion. The people 
are ignorant and poverty-stricken. The nation is not yet one and 
indivisible. These certainly arc not proV)lems to be lightly passed 
over. But despite them, India is pressing forward to take its rightful 
position alongside the other enlightened nations of the world. 

Hindustan is making such rapid progress in all departments of 
life, unobserved, uncheered by the rest of the world, that all out- 
siders before long will feel constrained to cease classing the Indian 
as a defunct community, or pay the penalty of ignorance by some- 
day being knocked on the head. So long as Hindostanees were 
short-sighted, so long as they were contented to dwell on the 
achievements of the past, future evolvement was out of the question ; 
but they have changed their attitude toward the good old days, and 
today their pride of the past has assumed a dynamic influence 
which is goading them to make the present tlie most constructive 
period, of India. The centuries the land has spent as the victim of 
stupour and standstillism do not seem to have debilitated or debauch- 
ed Indians, for they are to-day entering the arena like men full of 
a new, masterful, all-conquering idea, rejuvenated by iheir complete, 
dreamless rest. 

The proof of the pudding lies in the eating. Go, wherever you 
may, in Hindostan to-day and you will And the nation awake— very 
much awake — live and busy. India is hammering out new 
standards for herself, not necessarily antagonistic to the old ones, 
but in their formation Hindostan is not arrogantly refusii^g to take 
cognizance of and adopt for its own use the criterions that the 
ripe wisdom of other nations has brought into being. Instead of 
imitating a foolish frog, elated with the muddy cesspool and calling 
t the ocean, India is drinking deep of the waters of life in which 
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live and breathe the other members of creation. The nation, which 
gave munificently in the past, is not hesitating to take Wisely now, 
with a view to preparing herself to once again give large-heartedly 
to the world. To verify the truth of this statement, the Occidental 
need not betake himself to Hindustan. All he needs to 
do is to look about himself and in his own native country he will 
find one or more specimen of the new manhood of India, at heart 
Indians but hungering for light, much like Goethe, ready to dis- 
criminatingly assimilate knowledge and carry it back to their 
native land to enrich and enlighten the masses. 

Indians have not been awake for many years ; but their cons- 
tructive work is not being done in the bowels of the earth, hidden 
and unseen. The foundation has been laid for these many cen- 
turies. It is above ground to-day, and on this solid bed the Indians 
are rearing a magnificent superstructure, without flaws, complete in 
every detail. The steel frame has been erected, the reinforced 
concrete has yet to be filled into the inter-spaces, and furnishings 
have to be installed later, but those who have the gray matter to 
calculate can estimate from the nature of the framework what kind 
of a sky-scraper India is raising. 

So long as Hindostan was in a stupor, its womanhood played 
a secondary, half-toy-half-slave role. Sex inequality was the rule. 
Now that India is re-building the structure of her society, woman is 
coming to be regarded as the most valuable stone for nation-building, 
and is coming to be prized— prized even more than the superiority- 
obsessed man. In the present constructive era, the emancipation 
of woman is the slogan of India. On this plank all Indians are 
united. The Hindu is working toward this end. The Mohamedan 
is striving toward this ideal. The Bralunin and the Pariah equally 
are interested in this uplift work. Every one, even the most 
conservative-minded, is fast coming to look upon the being who 
yesterday was a drudge and to-day is a scullion, as the saviour of 
India, the mother of the nation. 

The most practical work for the emancipation of the Hindu 
woman, to my mind, is being carried on at Poona. Here Professor 
D. K. Karve is showing to the Indian society how to file the fetters 
that have chained woman for many centuries, and permit her to obtain 
the maximum of happiness from life by usefully serving society. 
Professor Karve is probably the most representative practical social 
reformer in India today. While others have busied themselves 
with seeking to bring about the political regeneration of India, 
Professor Karve has been quietly and steadily hammering away at a 
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social reform which bids fair eventually to be the chief etemeiit in 
reclaiming the country. He is the champion of womanhood» and 
more especially of that liapless woman, the Hindu widow* 

Professor Karve believes that woman forms the corner stone 
of the home, which, in turn, is a stone in the foundation of the 
nation. The home where inequality rules is unfit to form a part of 
a solid base upon which the nation can safely rest, for a wall is 
as strong as its weakest part, and a single weak spot is a menace 
to the stability of the whole structure. Given an educated mother 
and the guarantee can pretty safely be made that her children will 
be educated \ and slavary never can exist among an enlightened 
people, 'rherefore Professor Karve has figured that, if he can 
educate the mothers of India, in a very short time the nation will 
be able to look after itself, 'i'here will be no question of its future. 
He has refused to be satisfied with considering symptoms as a 
disease per se. He has gone beyond the symptoms and discovered 
the seat of the trouble, and he proposes to bring about a normal 
condition by means of educated women. Moreover, Professor 
Karve is an economist — not merely a social economist or a political 
economist, but an economist in the strictest sense of the word. He 
cannot bear to see anything wasted that could be utilized to good 
advantage. He looks upon an enliglitened womanhood as a chief 
asset of the Nation. He finds that in treating her women inhumanly, 
in condemning her widows to everlasting uselessness, India has 
displayed a reckless, criminal wastefulness, and he is trying with 
all his might to check this prodigality. 

Professor Karve is an examplar. He believes that a policy of 
** Do as 1 say, not as I do,” is as sinful as it is inexpedient. Because 
be bpiieved it was a criminal thing to forbid the widow to remarry, he 
himself married a widow, although up to that time he had been 
an orthodox Hindu in every respect Up to the time of his 
marriage to a widow, Professor Karve had been interested in a 
number of public enterprises. From his early youth he had shown 
an exceptional amount of public spirit and a capacity to carry his 
dreams into quick action. As a boy he started a trading company 
in his native village and managed it himself. Soon after he began 
to earn his living in his native town he started an association which 
was named the ** Murad Fund Association.” The object of this 
association was to collect a fund to be disbursed for the public 
needs of the village. Every head of a family in the village pledged 
himself to contribute a pie on the rupee to this fund from bis 
annual income. For years this was a success and many works of 
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public utility were carried on under its impetus. A dkaramsala 
was constructed and maintained, the springs of water in the village 
were cared for and kept in a hygienic condition, and other reforms 
were instituted through the efforts of the Association, Another 
reform initiated by Professor Karve was a movement which brought 
together the educated people of the district once a year, in May. 
These various reforms were successful until Mr. Karve married a 
widow; but this act on his part stopped them and they have 
crumbled to pieces. As soon as he married, he was outcasted 
and was unable to take part in these activities which he had 
fathered and the absence of his direction in the enterprises was 
quickly felt. 

Marrying a widow involved Professor Karve in trouble ; but by 
this practical step he blazed the trail for others to follow. The 
followable example he set has inspired hundreds of other young 
men to marry widows. Not satisfied with marrying a widow 
himself, Professor Karve educated and married his wife’s niece — a 
widow — to a colleague of his, a professor in the Fergusson College. 
Then he founded the Widow Remarriage Association and, for a 
number of years, gave his undivided attention to bettering the 
condition of the luckless lass who had lost her husband and, 
according to the conventional canons in force, was doomed to a 
life of misery. ^ 

After he had initiated widow-remarriage, Professor Karve per- 
ceived that something more had to be done. Enforced widowhood, 
as an institution, had existed in India for tens of decades and the 
institutipn could not be shattered with a single stroke. It would 
take time and patience and steady, consistent work before widow- 
marriage would be as common as wild berries. But what about 
the young widow wlio, in the meanwhile, was literally living in 
hell? Should she be allowed to live a life of exciucialing misery? 
Should all the potentiality in her be permitted to go to waste and 
society lose the co-operation and inspiration she could lend toward 
the uplift of the common-wealth ? These thoughts surged through 
Professor Karve’s brain, and as an answer to the queries he founded 
the Hindu Widows’ Home at Poona. 

Professor Karve has wonderful organizing powers, and it is due 
to this, probably more than to any other factor, that the Hindu 
Widows’ Home has proved such a tremendous success. He began 
on a small scale in his own home. In the beginning he had only 
three or four widows and as he had no facilities for teaching them, 
he gave them scholarships and sent them to the Female Training 
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College in Poona. Finally he was able to start a class in his own 
homei and from that time on the work has gradually increased until 
it has assumed large proportions. A friend presented him with 
some land four miles from Poona, near Hingne Dudruk, and here 
he built first a mere hut to accommodate the Home acivities, and 
later building after building, as necessity called for greater facilities. 
The gradual growth of the Hindu Widows’ Home has been 
characteristic of the man. He never takes a step until he is sure of 
his ground. He aims at permanency rather than immediate big 
results. For years he daily travelled back and forth from Poona to 
the Home, spending all his spare hours in teaching and carrying on 
the routine work of the institution. Recently, however, public- 
spirited widows have taken a large part of the burden from his 
shoulders, leaving him time to do propaganda work and to attend 
to the general direction of the Home. 

Professor Karve’s Hindu Widows’ Home is unlike other 
similar institutions in India. Its aim is to educate Hindu widows 
on broad, national lines. The young women arc taught to help 
themselves in all domestic matters, with a view to being useful 
members of an Indian home in the future. The principles of the 
Hindu religion are taught, all the religious observances kept. I..ove 
of finery and luxury is discouraged. Professor Karve has travelled 
many miles on foot, endeavoring to create a public sympathy in 
favor of his work ; and so unobtrusive is he in rlgard to his radical 
views that orthodox people who do not countenance widow-marringe 
give him their implicit coniidence. No one, no matter how old- 
fashioned he may be, objects to the widow being educated to help 
herself and others, and thereby be, not only independent of the 
support of her relations and society but, a help to the nation, instead 
of a hindrance. It is through this simple device that Mr. ICarve 
has worked his way into the most conservative families who have 
sent their widowed daughters and daughters-in-law to the Hindu 
Widows’ Home, where they are being trained as teachers, nurses, 
missionaries and house-wives, and in every way are being impregnat- 
ed with the germ of up-to-date self-help and self-respect. 

Professor Karve has attacked the widow-problem in a scientific 
way. His example of having married a widow himself inspires 
like-minded men to do the same thing. The conservative ones who 
would not dream of marrying their widowed charges have been 
coaxed to educate the widows and thereby give them a chance to 
forget their miseries by doing uplift work for their immediate re- 
latives and society at large. Professor Karve dreams of establishing 
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a sort of widows’ societyi which will do work similar to that done by 
the Sisters of Charity the world over. But why should there be so 
many widows in Hindostan ?-— asks the professor ; and the statisttes 
gathered by the Government supplemented by his own observations 
tell him that early marriage is primarily to blame for this hapless 
condition. Mr. Karve is therefore laying the axe at the root of 
marriage before the twentieth year, and thereby is initiating a 
reform in Hindu society whose beneficence no imagination, no 
matter how vivid it may be, can overestimate. The Mahila 
Vidyalaya has been founded by Professor Karve at Poona to 
achieve this end. It was opened in an old and somewhat 
dilapidated and inconvenient house, which had the one advantage 
of costing but a nominal rent. On the opening day, six pupils were 
in attendance. The school being intended for the education of 
girls of the middle class and the lower ranks of life, only Rs. 5 to 6 
a month are charged for board. Lodging and tuition, and in the 
case of girls whose guardians cannot afford even this small sum, no 
charge whatever is made. The Vidyalaya at present serves merely as 
a hostel for residence and the girls attend the local day schools, 
receiving education along with the boys«-a feature which is signifi* 
cant of the revolution tliat is taking place in the country. 
Eventually, Professor Karve hopes to be able to build a school for 
the work of the Vidyalaya. The basic principle of the institution 
is to maintain and educate unmarried girls, admitted on a distinct 
promise from their guardians that the girls will not be removed 
from the ins titution until they are twenty years old. Jf, on account 
of peculiar difficulties, the legal guardians are compelled to remove 
them, they must pay Ks. 5 or 6 a month for the time the girls may 
have been in the school as a part recompense for the expenses in- 
curred on their account. This proviso is only meant for girls who do 
not pay for their board at the Vidyaiaya, and has acted as a success- 
ful deterrent Eight girls have joined the institution and are now 
being maintained and educated at the expense of the Vidyalaya. 
One of these girls is in the Fergusson College, one in the English 
Fifth, two in the English Second, and one in the English First 
Standard and the remaining three are just beginning their studies. 
The finances of the school, however, are meagre, and further 
admissions have been stopped fur lack of funds. The Vidyalaya 
now contains 22 inmates in all. Two of these attend the Fergusson 
College, 14 the New English School, and 6 the Navin Marathi 
Shala. Of the 22 inmatesi 14 are unmarried and 8 are widows. 

•elat NIluU Siagis 
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Perhaps in no part of Asia are academical distinctions more 
valued than in India. That is only natural, for nowhere, in 
Asia or in Europe, are there more brilliant and successful scholars. 
And in India again, Bengal is the most go-ahead province for 
the appreciation of intellectual equipment Where, if not in the 
land of the Vidyasagars and the Vidyaratnas, shall intellectual 
proficiency be admired and rewarded ? In that, as in many 
other respects, Bengal is the France of Asia. If a foreigner 
may venture to make the conjecture, the mental activity and 
suppleness of the Bengali, his easy and dexterous assimilation 
of foreign thought is partly at least due to his copious and flexible 
language, related to its parent Sanskrit much as French is to Latin* 
Other Indo-European languages of India, such as Hindi for 
example, are also derived from Sanskrit through various Prakrits. 
But Bengali possesses the privilege of being able to add majesty 
and sonority to its style by borrowing Sanskrit words unaltered 
and in all their polysyllablic wealth of sound. Be that as it may, no 
one who knows anything of Bengal will deny that the Bengali 
genius is essentially literary and artistic, and possesses the merits 
and, of course, the defects of the literary temperament. Not other- 
wise is it in France. Frenchmen are, as they themselves admit, 
a singularly mixed race. A Frenchman of the Sofith resembles an 
Italian, a Greek, or a Spaniard in all but his speech. One of the 
East is distinctly Germanic in aspect. The Breton is plainly a 
Celt as the Welshman. The Norman has many British traits. 
But to all the common possession of a singularly pellucid, logical 
and beautiful language has given a common intellectual character, 
and this displays in an intensely literary and competitive form of 
education. France, like Bengal, is a land of many examinations, 
and, in both, examinations are the road to the highly coveted 
government posts. The tendency is not unknown, to be sure, in 
other lands. But in France the importance of educational competi- 
tion is unquestioned, or was unquestioned till the other day, when 
M. Maurice Donnay, the famous dramatist and Member of the 
French Academy read a half serious, half humorous essay to the 
annual meeting of the combined Academies, in which he sounded 
a note of warning. It has occurred to me that a rough translation 
of M. Donnay’s paper might interest and amuse Indian readers. 
(It must be remembered that all the great public schools of Paris are 
tinder State control and teach a rigorously similar curriculum.) 
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" It was a lovely summer day," saiyS M, Donnay, •* the day of 
the distriiiution of prizes in all the Lycees of Paris. Twelve o’clock 
was sounding from the great clock of the Sorbonne, the ancient 
University of Paris, and, the ceremony being over, the pupils and 
their parents were swarming into the Sunny Boulevard Saint- 
Mitchel. Some were literally staggering under the weight of prize- 
books or bore on their arms like bracelets the crowns, green or 
golden, which had been placed on their heads with an imposing 
show of tranquil indifference by professors, generals in the army, 
or even ministers of State. Others, much more numerous, were 
moving away with a heavier step though they bore no load at all, 
A crowd had gathered round a hackney coachman who positively 
refused to drive a successful candidate and his parents to a distant 
railway station. The boy had really got too many books. And 1 
was amusing myself with this little incident when, amongst the 
curious lookers-on, I thought I recognised my old school-fellow, 
Bouvard. But what an aged and changed Bouvard from the lad 
who sat by me in what was in our time the Lycee Mirabeau, is 
now the Lycee Gambetta and was once upon a time the Lycee 
Louis Philippe, but always, 1 imagine, very much the same type 
of school. 

1 had never seen my old school-fellow since we had finished our 
studies. We exchanged the customary questions and answers, 
and as he had a small boy by his side, I asked if the lad 
was his son. Wes,’ he said, ’he is my son, a pupil of our old 
school, and therefore a young camarade of yours and mine. Prize- 
day to-day, you know.” To be sure,” I said, * and how has your 
boy fared ?” ”He has got nothing,” replied Bouvard with a sort of 
pride, ” not a prize, not an acc€ssit\ it was not the ” before-mention- 
ed Bouvard,’ but the Bouvard who was not mentioned at all. It 
was Bouvard the duffer, —in a word, it was my son !” ’Now, thought 
I, how can Bouvard rejoice at such a calamity !’ His attitude shocked 
all my hereditary ideas as to scholastic rewards. I even wondered 
for a moment whether disappointment had affected his wits. 

But Bouvard was a clever fellow in his way and guessed my 
thoughts. 

“Which way were you going ?” he asked. 

“Well, I was going home to lunch.” 

“ I will come part of the way with you. My son, let me tell 
you, is not an eagle of learning or intelligence. But on the other 
hand he is no dunce. There are fifty boys in his class and be was 
33rd* Now, ought I to blame him, to ask hfhn nsproachfully why 
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OB MUk he 11^9 only 23rd in his class ? What answer is the poof 
bdy to give me ? You C4n give a reason why a lioy is first or last. 
Of even why he is second or last but one. But wliat conceivable 
reason is there for being 23rd? ITie thing evades analysis. You 
don^t became 23rd ; You are bom 23rd ! I'his boy was bora 23rd 
and it would ill become me, his father, to blame him, when it is 
from me that he derives the fact that he is the sort of boy that is 
bound to be S3rd. Yes, I recognise in him all the modest and 
moderate qualities that go to form the boy who is 23rd. His 
intelligence is neither wide-awake nor dormant. His comprehen- 
sion of things is neither slow nor lightning-swift. He is neither of 
the type that learns quickly and forgets as soon as it learns, nor 
of the type that learns slowly and never forgets. No, he learns 
fairly quickly and forgets fairly quickly. He never criticises the 
information with which his masters supply him. In his literary 
lessons he sighs with relief when Malherbe comes round. He 
knows, 1 have no doubt, the difference between Racine and 
Corneille, the simple difference that the former depicts men as they 
are, the latter men as they ought to be. That is an easy rule 
to remember. And he is not such an ass as to suppose that 
half savage Merovingian rulers had the political ideas of con- 
temporary kings and presidents. He is only feebly interested in 
these departed worthies. And I am not going to spoil his holidays 
with unjust reproaches. * 

Ah, how well I remember the anguish, the terror, with which 1 
looked forward to the holidays ! 1 never got any prizes either, you 
know. My poor parents were in despair and attributed my want 
of success to want of ambition, to laziness, to the worst instincts of 
human nature, whereas it was ail due, I firmly believe, to 
determinism, to predestination, to heredity, to fate. And they 
used to exhaust themselves in bitter recriminations, in sinister 
predictions. But the year in which I failed to pass my Entrance, 
my vacations were simply pathetic. Have you ever noticed that 
the prize-givings and Entrance examinations sometimes coincide 
with notorious criminal cases and that the Sorbonne sometimes 
announced its decisions at the same lime as those of the Assize 
Courts ? 

**That year, as it happened, two young ruffians were tried for 
soase horrible crime and all the town was talking of their doings. 
My parents gave themselves up to the edifying game of drawing 
pacallei% and through certain far from flattering phrases I was 
allowed to underataad that I was preparing for myself an end like 
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these poor lads, who, it chanced, belonged to the middle daMCBt 
had some education, had run away from school, had got into bad 
company in Paris, had ended by murdering an unhappy flower girl and 
had paid the penalty on the scaffold. At night I used to dream that 
the executioner had come to my pillow to awaken me. He was 
horribly like the head-master to look at, and his mouth was full of 
familiar Latin proverbial phrases, little tin-tak phrases that hurt. 
He led me out into a great open space where were gathered a 
hundred thousand young fellows, all matriculated, and they grinned 
as they looked at me. And I distinctly heard a father say to bis 
son, ' You see, my boy, the results of idleness !’ " 

Overcome by the pathos of these recollections, Bouvard turned 
to his lad and ejaculated, Ah, dear a 3rd, you shall have the 
jolliest holiday of your life, that I promise you ! ” 

** Well,’' he went on, ** life continued when school began. 
Every year, at the same time, my troubles were renewed, for even 
grown-up people have their prizes, their decorations, promotions, 
their ribbons, blue ribbons, green ribbons, red ribbons. They crown, 
they reward, they crucify. It is just a continuation of school life, 
only now it is my wife who takes the place of my parents. She 
compares me to comrades and colleagues who are more gifted or 
more clever. You can imagine her comments when a friend is 
nominated to the Legion of Honour, when an acquaintance gets 
promotion. I need hardly tell you, I suppose, that I am in 
government service. 

Sometimes she reproaches me, sometimes, what is worse, she 
pities me and drags me in the mud of her compassion. I am afraid 
to go home now. 1 know she will groan and lament because my son 
is treading in the paternal footsteps. She will tell me tales of 
parents who, obscure themselves, have been rendered illustrious by 
their children, and this evening at dinner she will envy the lucky 
fathers and mothers who will be drinking the health of their 
children, the dear boys with crowns on their heads, the successful 
boys that remind the parents of the passage in the marriage-service, 
*'And your children shall surround you like olive-branches.” For 
my wife is an ambitious woman. Thanks to her, I have gone in for 
literature and politics. I have gambled on the Stock Exchange 
with conspicuous want of success. I have succeeded in nothing, I 
am nothing. I don’t belong to any club, not even a dining club. 
And so every thing becomes to me a source of worry and vexation. 
Those confounded journalists and their interviews, for instance. 
It is just at this time of year when people are leaving town that they 
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begin their impertinent enquiries. They get hold of notabilities of 
all sorts — in politics^ in. letters, in science, in arts, and ask them 
their opinion on all the burning questions of the day, whether 
actresses should be decorated, whether disarmament is possible. Or 
else it is a question of who is the best critic, the best poet, the best 
this and the best that. And of course my poor wife remarks that no 
one will ever ask me my opinion on such subjects, or where I spend 
my holidays, or whether I prefer the mountains to the sea, or how 
I do my work, seated, lying, or standing up. ‘But,’ she says sadly, 
Hhey ask other people !’ 

“And by dint of always comparing me with other people, they 
have spoiled my life for me. I was born 23rd, but since my tender- 
est infancy they have made it the object of my life to be amongst 
the first ten. I have never been allowed to be myself and all my 
modest mediocrity has been robbed of its quiet pleasures by the 
absurd conviction that I am a failure. 

“Talking of interviews, by the by, I see that they have just 
started the question whether school-prizes ought to be kept up or 
abolished. They have asked this ridiculous question of the most 
notorious writers and the diversity of the answers shows once more 
how, on no matter what subject, men’s minds are divided and 
puzzled* One writer thinks that emulation, especially in a country 
like France where the love of glory is so widely distributed, is a 
good incentive to labour. Another thinks that, speaking generally, 
emulation is not a good method of education since it begets 
Jealousy and other base passions. One states positively that the 
boys who succeed at school and college always distinguish them- 
selves in after life. Another holds on the contrary that school 
distinctions prove nothing and are no clue to future eminence. 

“ Oh, how difficult it is to arrive at the truth, or even at a plausible 
guess at the truth. On the whole, it would seem that the writers 
divide themselves into two factions-- the “ traditionalists” who would 
keep up the old system of rewards and punishments and the “men 
of progress” who would abolish them. But no one dreams of 
consulting the people most interested and taking the votes of the 
children themselves ! It would be amusing, wouldn't it ? To take 
the opinion of the rising generation as to the medals and decora- 
tions with which their elders decorate themselves ! And especially, 
you will notice, the “men of progress,” who object to rewards being 
given to their children . 

“It is just like parents who smoke themselves and forbid tobacco to 
Iheir boys. * You can make yourself as ill as you please,’ they 
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seem to say« * when you are grom up/ As for me, tliui is juat 
one of the matters on which I could have given an opinion worth 
having. Only no one asks me. ‘Naturally/ I said, ‘you would 
vote for suppression.’ ‘Not a bit of it/ protested Bouvard, ‘quite 
the contrary. You have not understood me. I am not a ‘man 
of progress,* or a revolutionary, much less one who envies others, 
1 am a man of common sense. I think that Industry and intelli- 
gence should be rewarded, and the more solemnly and publicly 
the better. It would be absurd to make a successful candidate 
come and take his prize at the buttery as if it were a common, 
place ration. No, let success be auspiciously rewarded, and that 
is why I brought my boy to the prize-distribution of our dear old 
school, though I knew beforehand that no rewards would fall to his 
lot 1 wanted this ceremony to develop in him the sense of 
human inequality. For inequality is one of the conditions of our 
life. It is what makes it possible and useful and amusing. It 
exists everywhere and in everything, in the true creation, among the 
very rocks and stones and trees. Man must accept it if he wishes 
to be happy, since there will always be among us the strong and 
the weak, the great and the small, the good and the wicked, the 
clever and the simple. That is why I wanted my son to see, for 
three mortal hours, his luckier comrades mount to the platform and 
carry off prizes, while he him<?elf remained seated on his bench. 
I took snapshots of the ceremony and will make them iiuo an 
album for him to look through during his holidays, without envy 
or conceit or scorn. No, no, 1 do not want recompenses to be 
abolished for children or adults. All that I ask is that it should 
not be made a reproach either to me or to my boy that as have not 
obtained them. For heaven’s sake, leave us alone. Let it be re- 
cognised that, ill the social scale, there is place for the people who 
are always 25 rd, since we cannot all be first or last. In our modest 
existence you should learn to respect the Inevitable law of in- 
equality. My ideal is neither a proletariat of super-men or an 
oligarchy of primary scholars. I am willing that my son should 
reconcile himself to the idea that industry is not enough with gifts 
or gifts without luck and that the most consummate learning may 
be useless without grace, not the grace according to Saint Augustine 
or Siiiit Bernard, but a certain charm which is almost physical and 
which 1 can best define by telling you of what I once saw with my 
own eyes. It was during the last exhibition, a gentleman was 
walking with a youiq^ lady on the moving pavemeni--<-^ ^‘trottoir 
raqtant”-*md the man aske4 “ How many movements do you 
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•oppose we ere extending at this moment ? Six, to mf knowledge.’' 

•* As many as that ? 

"Yes. In the first place, we are walking on the pavement. 
That is one. The pavement itself is moving. That is two. The 
earth is moving round its axis. That is three. It is also des* 
cribing its elliptic orbit round the sun, which makes four. Our 
planetary system is being dragged towards a star in the constella- 
tion of Hercules. And that is five. And finally that star itself is 
moving in unknown space, and that makes six.” The lady mur- 
mured, " Really,” and looked interested. But that was because she 
had caught sight of a hat of the newest fashion. At that moment, they 
arrived at the end of the rolling pavement. The lady, who had no 
theories about movements, tripped off with charming ease, but the 
man, I suppose, he could not coordinate the final step with the 
six other movements, stumbled and feR on hh face ridiculously. 
He had the knowledge, but she had the saving grace and dis- 
tinction.” 

And by this time we had got to my door. ” Won’t you come 
in ? ’’ I said to Bouvard. " No ? Well, thank yon for a very 
interesting talk. What you have said has interested me greatly." 

“ I have been a bit long-winded, I know,” replied honest 
Bouvard, " but, you see, I don’t often get a chance of expressing 
my opinion. No one ever asks me for it. For all^hat, rest assured 
that the opinion of the people, who are always asrd, is not negli- 
gable. It may even be that our unhonoured legion, like the in- 
fantry, decides the world’s battles.” 

And so saying le departed, with his arm on his boy’s shoulder. 

A I.C.S. 


"UMA’S WEDDING »» 

[iSEING A TRANSLATION INTO BNCLISH VERBS OV THE 
riRST SEVEN CANTOS OF KAURAs’s Kutnor Sam6k«v<m.'\ 

Canto I. 

From sea to sea, on east and west out-stretched 
Himalaya stands, the prince of mountains high^ 

The seat of godly tribes, lUong Ittd’s north 
And serves as’twere the country’s measiKif^bain. 
This wne the “calf ” by whidi Mount Aferw miUced 
Rich Earth below, on Prithu’s royal best,— 

And hnUiaat gems,. wealtfa^ieidiag com obtained 
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By milking deft, of yore I It is the mine 
Of minerals, rich and varied, known to fame. 

The snows eternal,-— though a blemish,— still, 

Its fortunes cannot blot, in virtues lost— 

As dark spots in the Moon, in moon-beams merge t 
The sheen of ores resplendent flames the peaks, 

And hues the cloudlets round in rays diffiused— 

That gives to Apsara maids, untimely eves. 

And guiles them to their nightly toilet fair f 
The hunting Kirats trail the lions’ track 
By pearls they drop here off their claws along,— 

From elephants’ crowns dislodged ; tho’ blood of pray 
Gets washed from beds, down which the glacier flows 
The Siddhas roam, now lounging in the cool 
Of flitting clouds around the lower zone ; 

And now, by rains disturbed, the peaks ascending. 

To find the warmth of sunlight beaming there. 

On barks of birches, growing on these slopes, 

Vidyadhar maids do write their notes of love. 

In red paint letters set ; — that semblance give 
To these being stained with spots from tusker’s drops f 
Here Kinnars sing in high-pitched long-drawn tunes ; 
And, winds, that fill the hollow reeds, on heights. 

With music lute-like, lend them harmony 1 
There, elephants rub their temples ’gainst the pines— 
Whose trunks yield juicy gum of incense sweet, 
Perfuming all the vale.— At night, in glens. 

Burn lights that need no oil ; phosphoric plants 
Which grow on hill-sides there : to woodmen wild. 

They serve as lamps, as they retire in pairs.— 

Fair Kinnar wenches there, can*l quicken pace, 

—(For figures swell and heavy hips forbid)— 

Whilst walk they up the snow-bound hill-paths rough, — 
Tho’ freezing cold doth chafe their toes anon ! 

This Mountain high-peaked shelters gloom at day 
In depth of caves, where from the Sun it flees : 

Those who, in greatness, hold their heads on high, 
Protect the lowly e’en, when help these seek. 

The chatriris sport, with moving, long, white tails 
As white as moon-beams bright, — their graceful fans 
Prove royal state to princely Himalay I 
Young Kinnar wives, who dwelt in caves on high, 
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Are spared their blushes in their deshabille^ 

As cloud-mists hang like curtains ’gainst their doors. 
There Kirats chase their marked-out game ; and tired, 
In hot pursuit, they halt and take the mountain-trees 
That carries sprays from river-cataracts 
And freely shakes the ded^ boughs, and sways 
The peacock plumes in hunters’ girdles stuck. 

On high Himalay’s mountain-lakes, there grows 
The lotus^ catching first the morning’s rays. 

The Rishis seven do gather those first-blown : 

And all the rest — still ope in upward bloom ; — 

The moving sun e’er sending upright beams ! 

Him of Himadri’s realm, the Patriarch 
Crown’d king for Soma in his domains grew ; 

And power he wielded full for kingdom’s weal ; 

To him thus fell the sacred Yajna^s share. 

His friend was Mem^ and to wife he took 
Noble Mena fair, the Pitris’ wish-born child, 

(Whom e’en the Rishis esteemed) : — a fitting spouse, 
And duly wed, to found a royal house. 

In course of time Himadri’s queen, now grown 
In youthful charms, in dalliance met, 

To him did bear a son, Prince Mainaka br^e. 

He in his day withstood great Sahra's might — 

(Who Vritra slew, and clipped the wings of cliffs ! ) 
Defying thus the wounds of thunder-bolts f 
He wed a Naf^a maid ; his allay was 
VaruH^ the ocean-chief, ’gainst Indra’s wrath. 

I'hen, came to her, the mountain-queen, — the soul 
Of Saii {Dakshals child and Bhavds wife) ; 

Who, life in Yoga had nobly sacrificed. 

In sorrow, o’er her lord’s disgrace at her sire’s— 
—Desiring birth again in royal line. 

That blessed child, the King of Hills begot 
On her, his virtuous queen — in rituals pure 
By strict observance chast’n’d : like fruit obtained 
Of Conduct good to Courage nobly joined— 

Her birth-day gladness brought to all the world, 

—All ’bodied life, — all moving, and the still 
The sky looked smiling, — ^and the breeze dust-free, 

And fluw’rs were showered, while conches blew anon t 
Her royal mother’s fame now bright became 
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With beaming halo cast by this fair child^— 

As shines the mountain-slope with minerals rich, 

By vein of gems, lit up with lightning-flash t 
As grew that child, she developed ; day by day, 

Her limbs, as fair as lunar phases new,— 

In beauty clad, as these in Kght are wrapped ! 

By kinsmen loved, she was Parvati named,— 

The hill-chiePs daughter : — later, she was known 
As Uma fair, when to her penance bound, 

Her mother cried : “O ! don’t you go, my child ! ” 

A numerous offspring had this king in time 
But still, he held this blooming daughter, dear 
To sight : his fondness ne’er satiety knew. 

A string of bees, in spring, doth ever cling 
To mangoe-blossoms sweet, — though other flowers abound, 
As shines a lamp, by t)road flames burning bright 
By three-stream’d Mandds flood shines Heaven’s path ; 
Like learned men admired in speech refined, 

So glory pure this daughter lent to him. 

On Mandats sands, she played, and whiled her days 
Of girlhood’s joy, with playmates of her age ; — 

Now tossing balls, now toying with her dolls ! 

Her nadvc genius stirred her intellect, 

And ’lumined all the the lessons taught to her ; — 

Like flights of swans in Ganga’s autumn-flood, 

And nascent light in certain plants at night ! 

By degrees, she attained her youth : that age, 

Which, without toilet’s toil, can charm and win ; 

That, without wine, gives joys entrancing sweet ; 

And frames love’s shafts without the “flowery bow” ! 

Her beauteous frame, well-built symmetry, 

Gained fuller charms, when youthful freshness came ; 

She shone as picture painted with the brush,— 

Or like the lily ope’d by bright sun beams ! 

Her foot-falls flashed the reddish glow about. 

Off high toe-nails ; and as she trod the earth, 

Her shapely feet like moving lotus looked ! 

In figure rounded, she just forward bent, 

While stepping on, in graceful, artless gait : 

As though the geese, attracted to her stdCi 
Gave rules in steps to her ! and from her, strove 
To learn the music of her rings ! 
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Hfif rounded her legs nor long nor short— 

Were planned on beauty's lines : they formed as 't were 
The stock of charms^ from whence her Maker drew. 

To build her other limbs in lovely shape I 
Her Pftacious thighs, so faultless fair, became 
For warmth and softness, standard of their kind,— 
l/ff/ike the elephant’s trunk that’s rough to touch. 

Or the plantain-steam, which feels too cold always ! 

From all these features fair, her graceful globe — 

—That waist round which the woman’s robe>slring twines. 
—Is proved by inference. In fact, in lime 
It found its seat on Siva*s lap. — which none 
Of her sex could, though highly wish’d for, win ! 

A line of hair, fair, slender, fresh, — she had. 

That gently dived adown her hollow nave. 

Across her waist-band blue. — ^and looked a gleam 
Of radiance that its gem-clasp shot beli)W ! 

She bore three beauty-lines across her middle, 

That limb so fair, and slender in the mean ; — 

As though the spring of youth erected there. 

The steps for Love’s ascent to raptures new ! 

Her eyes like lotus blew j her twin-breasts grew 
As orbs that pressed each other, fair in shape. 

And dark topwards : no space between. was%ft 
For even the thread of lotus-stalk to pierce ! 

Her arms were fairer far than strisk flowers, 

And softer too ; for love once baffled before. 

Subdued now ffara, when t/Kse clasped his neck. 

Her graceful neck above her lofty breast; 

Lent charm to charming necklace there- 
of rounded pearls fine-strung : which graced 
The throat in turn : The limb and ornament 
Fr(»m each did equal beauty borrow each ! 

The soul of Beauty misses fragrance in the Moon^ 

And lustre soft in perfumed lotus-bloom : 

In only Uma's face that fitful goddess dwelt. 

Contented : finding light to sweetness joined ! 

Her lips, bright copper-red. with smiles lit up, 

Had scarce their match : the only parallels 
Were blooming buds on tender loafiets laid,— 

Or pearls contained in lustrous corals’ bed ! 

When she. in gentle words, did hold converse. 
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Her voice, like streams of nector, flowed so sweet : 
The KoiVs notes, to those that heard her speech, 
Seemed harsh like music wrong from ill-string lyre ! 
Like lotus blue, astir with high-blown breeze, 

Her splendid eyes thin restless glances shot : 

Did she her art acquire from gazelles’ gaze, 

Or them she taught th<; way of startled look ? 

Her brows, as if in anjan pencilled long. 

And arched in fine outline, in gesture danced : 

Which made the God of Love forget his pride 
For beauty’s bow of flowers, that wielded he ! 

If Yaks could blush, no doubt they would have lost 
Their love of hair in shame, as chanced to see 
The hair the Princess carried on her crown ! 

She was in fact the Maker’s model fair, 

To sight made manifest : He put on her 
All Nature’s beauteous things, in all her limbs. 

In graceful order set : as though He sought 
To see His beauty shaped in a single frame ! 

As, once, she sat in Court before her sire, 

In course of rambles free, sage Narada came 
And told the king, she would, in time, become 
The “beJtter half” of Siva in love-match wed. 

So, e’en in youth though Gouri grew, the king 
Did not another match secure, or seek ; — 

To Fire alone can holy sacrifice 
Be consecrate, and not to other rays. 

Still, not until that God of gods had sought 
Fair Uma’s hand, could he the bridegroom ask ; 

The good for honour’s sake would fain adopt 
Cold silence, lest their wishes meet rebuff. 

Since shc^ in former birth, had shaken off 
Her mortal coil, in holy flames herself, 

(Offended by her sire’s slights), — the widowed God 
Had social ties foregone, and single lived,— 

Alone, a hermit far ’mid solitudes 
Of sweet Himalayan vale,— where Ganga’s sprays 
Did wet the tall deodar^ and musk-deer roamed 
The slopes, with ringing Kinnar music filled. 
Pramatka hordes abode those rocky glens, 

(With boulders strewn, where cropped the Silajit^ 
Their crowns adorned with mountain punnaga flow’rs. 
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Their bodies, clad in birch-bark polished soft, 

And painted hne, with yellow rock-grown hue. 

There roved the hunched bull, whose hoofs cut up 
The snow-clad face of stones,«^whose sight 
Scared off the ^^Gubby' cow, and which loud. 
Impatient of the lion's roar, bellowed ! — 

•Twas there^ the God,—- himself a shape divine 
Of eight essences, he^ that could ordain 
The boons for penance wrought, — did now perform 
A hermit’s task Asmself^ before the Fire 
By holy fuel fed,— his aims unknown ! 

Himadri’s king first found th’ ascetic God, 

And laved his feet in worship, — whom the Gods 
Revered in Swarga high ; whose grace 
Above all merit was ! The Princess next 
With two companions went, by royal ’host. 

To minister to Stva^s austere needs. 

E’en though, her presence as a serving maid 
Did some’at in his hermit’s way did stand. 

He demurred not : ’Tis /Aosf that can restrain 
The mind in balance,— though by tempting urged,-— 
And live them down,— who can be ^Sttges^ called. 

And thus did she remain : SAe gathered flow’rs 
For daily offerings, and the altar washed* 

With deft hands clean ; ablution’s rites 
Were duly look’d to ; sAe the water drew, 

And sacred Ausas did collect Her toils 

Repaid, with gladdening mom-beams from Ais crowh ! 

End of Canto 1 

SwrM SnrK 
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REFLECTIONS ON MEN AND THINGS 

BY THB EDITOR 

It was a very disappointing afiair from two points of view— the 

_ Indian National Congress that met at Madras 

AT MADRAS <iu™g the closing week of the last year. The im- 
pression had been deepening ih the public mind 
for sometime that the Congress had come to the parting of the 
ways and a hope was consequently entertained in many quarters 
that with a new constitution and with such a brilliant Presi- 
dent as Dr. Rash Buhary Ghose it would open a new chapter 
of self-reliant activity and that its debates would rise superior 
to the ill-informed and humdrum discussions with which it has 
contented itself for the last 22 years. If it is the idea of the 
leaders of the Congress that its only function is to focus edu- 
cated and informed public opinion in India in one place and 
to adopt some resolutions on the more important questions 
of Indian administration and government, in that case the Congress 
must be pronounced to have outlived its necessity and there 
can be no justification for its further continuance, llie Congress 
has no need to be, if it is wanted only to adopt resolutions and 
hear some speeches bn the current questions of the day. That's 
done in a far more effective way in the thousand and one platforms 
scattered all throughout the country. Of course as an educative 
agency it has some value, but it is too dear for the price. The 
Congress can reach the educated classes only by its resolutions 
and speeches, but these are just the classes which are reached every 
day by the cheaper and more convenient agency of the Press. 

We must say that the present leaders of the Congress are not 
making sufficient good use of this great national institution. This 
year the Congress should have given a great deal of its attention 
to, should have at least set a whole day apart for the consideration 
of, the work of organisation and agitation. It should have taken 
a step not only in focussing but also in guiding, controlling and 
shaping public opinion on various questions of public intarest 
It should have at least discussed the chance of bringing the extreme 
section of the Indian Press into a due sense of its responsibility 
or of dissociating itself from its ridiculous heroics. It should 
have initiated some scheme of popular education and should 
have appointed committees to devise a scheme of secondary 
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uad technical ediicationi note all satiilaiy waatSy and watch the 
municipal and District Board administrationt in the country, lliese 
things have. Uy be done^ through the agency of a representative 
national institution,, and if the Congress will not or does not care 
to do them, the people shall also cease to care for the Congress. 
It seems to us to be a ridiculous position that the Congress 
should only be anxious to advice the government asid mark time 
and never take up any work itself. The position of an Advisor- 
General may be comforting enough for a time, but it does not do 
for evermore, nor does it satisfy the many-sided activity of a 
growing and progressive nationality. 

The second disappointment is that there was no improvement 
either in the Resolutions adopted or in the speeches made thereon. 
We do not blame either the Subjects Committee or the speakers 
to the various Resolutions for the perfunctoriness of their per- 
formances, for they had no time to give sufficient attention to the 
study of the subjects that were brought before the Congress. The 
official draft of half-a-dozen Resolutions were sent round when most 
of the delegates had packed their luggages for Madras. Some 
of the Resolutions were never published or circulated before the 
meeting of the Subjects Committee and some were drafted only on 
the spot. Most of the well-known speakers went to the Congress 
uncertain of the Resolutions they would be cqjled upon to speak 
to. Various gentlemen undertook or were persuaded to speak on 
subjects which they had never given much thought upon. How on 
earth can any one expect under the circumstances either the Reso 
lutions to be satisfactory or the speeches to be illumining ? 

On the questions of Lord Morley’s reforms and the purification 
of the administration of justice, many people had expected that 
the Congress would lay down some carefully thoughbout scheme 
and make some definite proposals. The Congress should have at 
least strongly urged the substitution of election for nomination 
as the only means to admission to the Councils and should have 
also given its vigorous support to Lord Morley’s scheme of electoral 
colleges upon the institution and successful working of which 
depend to a very great measure the possible chance of a coalescence 
of the Hindus and Mahometans in the future. Regarding the method 
by which at present members are chosen for the Executive Councils 
of the Viceroy and of the Governors of Bombay and Madras, 
the Congress certainly should have suggested some change. These 
respuosible offices of the State should no longer l)e filled in by 
nomination, nor should their incumbents depend upon guber- 
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natorial favour for their promotion or to their elevation to the 
various provincial satrapies. As for the repeal of the whole of the 
Regulation III of 1818 and similar otlier measures, it is not 
only out of the question but injudicious ; however that be, the 
Congress might very strongly have denounced the entire series 
of political laws that have come into the Indian Statute Book 
since 1905. Not that the Congress has done nothing in the above 
matters, but the Resolutions bearing on these subjects have an 
air of vagueness and perhaps also of half-heartedness about them. 
All this was undoubtedly due to hurry-^ hurry which cannot 
be excused in a public organisation. 

Now, as to the speeches. If Mr. Gokhale made a satisfactory 
speech on Lord Morley*s scheme of reform it was because for the 
last twelve months he has given his best thoughts to it If Mr. 
Bhupendranath Basu succeeded in moving the Congress to tears on 
the question of the Bengal deportations it was because he had 
interested himself a good deal recently on behalf of his deported 
countrymen. Wisdom only grows with knowledge and the Congress 
cannot ignore that fundamental law without running the risk of 
being treated lightly by the informed public outside. 

We, however, fail to see the beauty of the present arrangement 
and do not understand why the Rosolutions of the Congress should 
not be framed and circulated at least three months before the 
Congress and its principal speakers chosen about the same time. 
Why should not again written papers be encouraged— not on all the 
subjects, but on such questions as education, sanitation, taxation, 
public expenditure, municipal reform, excise and the administration 
of justice ? There are less than a dozen powerful and effective 
speakers in all the Congress. Why should not the rest know the 
limitations of their powers and commit their ideas to writing and 
raise the general level of the debates ? It is the careful marshall- 
ing of facts and statistics, the close reasoning and a clear ex- 
position of all the points of a question that render a discussion 
valuable and not the frothy vapourings of a mere aspirant to fame. 
To put forward as many facts as can be availed of, as many 
arguments as can be used, as many points of view from which a 
proposition can be attacked, in fact as much light as can be thrown 
upon any subject — that should be the method of every Congressman 
who is ambitious to enlighten his fellow-beings on any question of 
public interest. If he is not prepared to do all this, or if he is not a 
captivating orator like Surendranath, he has no business to mount 
up the platform and take up the time of the Congress. 
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It appietrs to tts t&at die leaifers of the Cong^eM do not believe 
in progressive evolution and seem to think that though the Congress 
has attained majority it has not ytt outlived its boyish spirit of 
demonstration. They still cannot think of a better programme of 
vrork for the Congress, even of a sounder and more informed method 
cf discussion of its Resolutions. It is still declamation and clap*trap 
that the Congress is made to like and appreciate. But it is high lime 
to give it a change of programme. We have no doubt that if the 
responsible leaders of the Congress would give half as much time 
to it as they have given to concert measures for keeping out a 
large class of irreconcilaWes and extremists, the Congress could 
very largely be improved and the country greatly benefited. However 
that be, this year the Congress has allowed a golden opportunity to 
slip by, and we have no doubt that the organisers of the next 
Congress at Lahore will duly take note of the observations we have 
made above. 


The fate of India has somewhat oscillated between deportation 
and deputation for sometime past. The Gov* 
ernment of India has taken to deportation and 
Depot- the people of India to deputation. Deputation 
in India and Deputation in England— that seems 
to be the order of the day. Of these, the most successful appears to 
be the one that recently waited on Lord Morley to press befon; him 
the claims of special Mahometan representation. Syed Amir All who 
has married an English lady and has made England his home has 
got very much agitated over the prospects of Mahometans being re- 
turned to the reformed Indian Councils by a majority of Hindu votes. 
As a representative of orthodox Islam, he wont be comforted at any- 
thing less than special Mahometan representation all along the line, 
Syed Amir Ali’s cry of class representation has been warmly taken up 
by all the branches of his Moslem League and a real agitation has 
been got up in less than a month’s time over this question. 
As a result, we have Lord Morley climbing down and giving away 
a good plank of his scheme of Electoral Colleges. To hold the 
scales even ought to be the ambition and effort of every strong- 
minded ruler, but in the present instance Moslem agitation has 
proved stronger than even Lord Morley himself. If it is to be 
a question of class representation in India, what about the Sikhs, 
the Christians, the Buddhists, the Jains and the dozen other im- 
portant classes into which the Indian people is divided ? Once 
you a4^knowledge the principle of class representarion, you do not 
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know where to 6nd the end of it in a country like India. Did 
not Lord Morley himself, as Mr. John Morley, enunciate the 
principles on very memorable occasions that India should be 
governed not on Astatic lines nor with 'the quackery or cant of 
sentiment* ? And now as a peer of the United Kingdom, he seems 
4o have recanted those principles, for it is exactly on Asiatic lines 
and with the 'cant of sentiment* that he is anxious to rule India. 
Being very much confounded by the theory of 'the balance of 
eocial forces?, Lord Morley has now acquiesced in the principle 
of special class representation, and the future history of India 
will take its shape from the fact how this principle is translated 
into reality. 

While Lord Morley has eaten the humble pie and yielded to 
the pressure of Mahometan agitation in an unjmi cause, he is 
^turning a deaf ear to the piteous appeals for justict on behalf of 
the Hindu deportees from these provinces. It seems that no 
amount of new light, facts or argument will move Lord Morley 
•to do justice to the men who have all on a sudden been deprived 
of their personal liberty witliout any trial or charge. Perhaps 
4Lord Morley himself is not aware that it is not the foundation of 
the British Empire in the East that has been made secure by the 
^deportation of the nine Bengalee gentlemen, but that the Regulation 
III of 1818 was put into operation only to cover police ineptitude 
of a very hopeless kind. The boycott agitation, instead of being 
suppressed, has caught on like wildhre ; and while several European 
ifirms are standing on the brink of ruin, the police are amusing 
vtheaiselves in a fooPs paradise. A large number of very daring 
dacoities have taken place in both the divisions of Bengal without 
the police being able to find any cliic thereof. The body of a 
young boy was found dead and mutilated in a public street at 
Dacca and tlie affair has remained a iiiyslety to this day. How 
>the revolvers that killed Narendranath Goswami in the Alipore 
Gaol was smuggled into the prison compound, the Police and the 
•C.I.D. have failed to discover between them. Nor has the murderer 
^of Inspector Nandalal Bannerjee been yet tracked to his den. And 
worst of all the Police failed to secure any evidence against the 
.persons whom they intended to send up as a third batch of accused 
in the Alipore conspiracy case. This is, in all conscience, a long 
•enough list to the discredit of the Bengal Police and the Criminal 
Investigation Department. But instead of being ashamed for all 
this ineptitude and instead of waiting for evidence to bring any 
of the deportees to trial, they bethought of the Regulation III 
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of 1818 as the best way out of the difficulty and persuaded the 
Government of India to believe in a story of widespread cons- 
piracy to disturb the internal peace of the Indian Empire. This 
must have been a very clever move to bring about the simultaneous 
collapse of the boycott movement, of the national volunteer.s organisa- 
t!on, and of the Samitis by one single blow. Now we ash 
Lord Morley in all seriousness if the Regulation in question 
was ever intended to deal with boycotters, with suspected murderers 
and with people who are supposed to liave helped with funds or 
advise an anarchist society ? For, after all, the nine Bengalee 
deportees can be divided into these three groups and possibly in 
no other way. We really donot know if ‘boycott* can be described 
as a crime either against the Society or the State, but this we know 
that the Regulation III of 1S18 was never meant to do duty 
for the Penal Code. If the Police cannot detect crime or bring 
home offence to any individuals or class of persons, ii should be 
punished or censured for its ineptitude and there should be an 
end of the matter. The Regulation in question should never be 
put into operation in any case where crime remains undetected 
by the Police. It is a pity that Lord Morley does not see this and 
is making a very ugly use of a very dangerous weapon. The fact 
of the matter is that the liindus are just now in the bad hooks of 
the Government, and the authorities will very nearly swallow every 
plausible story against them and go a long way In putting them 
down. If this be according to liOrd Morlcy’s sense of justice, woe 
be to the man who ever dares speak ill of the Police or runs counter 
to its wishes ! 
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Vol. IX ] FEBRUARY 8 MARCH, /909 [ Nos. 47 & 48 

DIARY FOR JANUARY & FEBRUARY, 1909 
bate .. 

I. Mrs. Sorojini Naidu, the Indian poetess, receives a Kaiser-i-Hind 
gold medal for.her efforts to relieve distress during the last Hyderabad 
flood. 

3. Ramesh Chandra, brother ofBabii Mukunda Lai, the swadeshi 
Jatrawalla of Barisal is arrested on a charge of sedition and remanded 
to hajut. 

Babu Bhuban Mohan Das Gupta, a practising Kaviraj of Barisal, 
is Arrested on a charge of cutting a telegraphic wire at his native 
village, Gaila (in the district of Backergunge). 

Serious Bakr-id riots take place in the mill districts of Titagarh. 
Military and armed police are called out. Many persons are killed and 
injured. An arrest of a number of Mahoinedans is made. 

The famous temple of Trichur in Tinnevelly is desecrated. 

4. Another serious disturbance occurs at Serampore among the 
mill-hands over the cow-killing question. Fifteen men are said to be 
killed and wounded. 

5. The Viceroy convenes a meeting at Government House for the 
purpose of raising a fund to help the sufferers by the recent catastrophe 
in South Italy and Sicily. 

The District Magistrate of Lahore confirms his conditional order 
of confiscatmg the “Quami ” Printing Press and the “ Inqbar’ newspaper 
for publishing an article entitled ** Swaraj, Boycott and National 
Education.’* 

6. The following Eastern Bengal SamtUs are proclaimed by a noti- 
fication in the Gazette of India Extraordinary (1) The Anushilan 

Dacca ; (2) The Swadish Bandkutb 5 a//»/y-«Barisal ; (3) The 
Brati Faridpur ; (4) The Shurhid Samity — Mymensingh; (5) 

The Sadhana Mymensingh. 

9. The additional wing of the Calcutta High Court Buildings is 
formally opened by the Viceroy in the presence of a very large and re- 
presentative gathering of ladies and gentlemen. 

The accused in the Bighati dacoity case are remanded for trial by 
the Special Tribunal of the High Court to be formed under the new Act* 

lo* King Edward has a prolonged audience with Lord Morley and 
discusses with him fully the condition of affairs in India. 

II. Judgment in the Hurdwan Arms Act Case is given sentencing 
all the three accused, Satish Chandra, Naran Chandra and Hrishikesh, to 
2 year's rigorous imprisonment. 

12.- Judgment is given in the Jamalpore Riot Appeal by the full 
Bench consisting of the Chief Justice and Messrs. Justice Harrington 
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tfid Brett. The Chief Justice egrees with Mr. Justice Harrington in 
upholding the judgment of Mr. Justice Fletcher. Mr. Justice Brett 
dUsents. 

The ‘^Pantha” sedition case is taken up and adjourned, the 
accused Kiran Chandra Mukerjee being released on a bail of Rs. 500a 
13. In the Altpur Bomb trial a lively discussion takes place upon the 
q^ipn oi^tlie^edilKpr||biaof.the defunct E^^Mt^ranu 

Thj|i>^ accuMd in the Serampur Riot case are let off with, small. 

**»*%... 

K. A meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council takes place in 
which the question of the military charges is discussed. 

The: Asiatic Society of Bengal celebrates its 115th anniversary 
w]th great cereroopy, the Viceroy attending. 

' A disturbance resulting in three Sepoy being killed and i native 
officer wounded is reported on the North-West Frontier. 

The Bengalee play of the name Matripuja'^ \% declared 
seditioipt, bx tho ikngfi). Government 

15* Sir John Hewett gives an interesting address at Lnckfipip 
on Mahomedan education. 

ijS A severe hail-storm blows over Lucknow. 

A bomb is exploded on the Connaught Road, Poona, injuring a 
Mahomedan. 

ty. President Roosevelt in Washington expresses great admiration 
for tne way the britisb have hitherto conducted their rule in. India. 

Mr. Hari Raghunath Bhagwat, B.A., editor of the weekly 
Bande^Affifiirafn^ is arrested at Poona on charges of sedition. 

18. At Cawup^re a European Lady Docter turns a convert to 
Hinduism. 

At Barisal, Mukunda Lai is sentenced to one year's rigorous 
imprisonment and his brother Romesh to nine months for the publication 
of A book of songs entitled Matri Pt^ar Gan, Mukunda waits another 
trial on a charge of sedition. 

Mr. P. B. Khare, acting editor of the Marhatta weekly pjqper 
Kali IS arrested under a wairaqt charging him with, sedition. 

19* In the Kolhapur Sedition case the accused Joshi and others are 
sentenced to various terms of inprisonment and fine. 

. The Bombay High Court upholds the conviction of the edilOS of 
the Swatyya but reduces the sentence. 

2a The marriage of Lord Charles Fitxmaurice, son of Lord 
l^nsdowne, with Lady Violet Elliot, daughter of the Viceroy, is 
Memnised in the St. Paul’s Cathedral of Calcutta. 

In the Sandhya sedition case the rule confiscating the Press 
IS made absolute. 

body of an up-country Mahomedan is found decapitat* 

■ l*rr*bly mangled near the polo ground in the Calcutta Maidan. 
w printing press at Howrah is attached by the order of Mr. 

rorresi, Uistnct Magistrate, for publishing a vernacular weekly called 

ttit Suiav Hitaisi,, 

*3. Nabin Cliandra Sen, a famous Bengalee poet, dies at Chittagong. 

ii. * 4 * The Howrah Town police raid the well known Hindu temple at 
»nat Bagan where some, arms and ammunition are found. 

BS- In the Mtdnapur Bomb Case the assessors find all the three 
sccused « Nojt guilty ” on all the charges. The Jidge reserves judgment 

27, Another ghastly murder of a Kabuli is discovered on the maidan 
nearthpRe^Roid. 

Lord Morley received at the India Office a deputation of Mabo^ 
medans who pressed their claims before him for special communal re- 
presentation in the various Councils of the Indian Empire. 


btktCT 

28. Th€ report On Public Inttniciiou of tht Mftdimi PMi* 
dcncy is published. 

09. la the Nagpur Statue case^ Damte, a student^ is lenienced to 2 
years imprisonment. 

.5a In the Midnapor Bomb Case the /udge^ disagreeing with the 
assessors, sentences Santosh and Jogjiban to ten years* tranaportatioo 
each and Surendra Mukerjee to 7 years* transportation, 

Sachindra Chose, a student of the 4th year class of the Dacj;;p 
'College, is expelted for the reason that his name was found on the lilt 
of members of the Dacca AnuskUtm Samify, 

31. Queen Victorians statue at Benares is defiled. 

FSBRU.ARY 

I. King Edward’s approval of the appointment of 'Slr li^wrence 
^likins as the successor 6f Sir Francis Maclean, Chief Justice Of Bengill, 
IS announced in India. 

3. In the Madras High Court, Mr. Powell, Public PrOsectitor, files 
a petition on behalf of the Government applying for an ehhancemetit 
of the sentence passed by the Sessions Judge of Kistna in the Svfar^j 
sedition case. 

The annual meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ikkes place 
in the hall of the Society's building. I'he President, the Hon. Mt. 
Jtisuce Mukerjee, makes a long speech giving a brief review of the last 
25 years’ work, 

4. In the second A^/i/ sedition case, Mr. Khare, the editor puts in a 
written stiitemetu adniiaing responsibility for the article but contends 
that the article is a legitimate criticism on the policy of the British ad- 
ministration. The Magistrate frames charges under Section 124A and 
153A. l.F.C. 

Sir William Lee- Warner applies at Bow Street, London, for a 
sertntnons against a Brahmin, M*r. Kunja Lai Bhattacharjya, for assault. 
It is alleged that Mr. Bhattacharjya approached Sir William with a peti- 
tion to Lord Morley enquiring about the sudden deportation of 9 Bengalee 
gentlemen, when Sir William most filthily abused Mr. Bhattacharjya and 
the latter retaliated by striking Sir William with his stick, 

.5. A Hindu lady jumps from a moving train near Lahore to save 
her honour from the attadk of three drunken white soldiers. 

7. The Mahomedans hold a meeting in the Calcutta Town Hall to 
consider $he question of high Collegiate education for the Bengali 
Mahomedans. 

8. The 8th Divisional manoeuvres, in which 10,900 troops are taking 
part, begin at Lucknow. 

9. In the Kolhapur seditious placards case the Judge delivers 
judgment convicting all the accused except two, the seiuences varying 
from one year to three months. 

10. Babu Asbutosh Biswas, Government Pleader and Public Prose- 
cutor of the 24 Parganahs, is shot dead in the preciiicls of the Alipore 
Suburban Magistrate’s Court by a Bengali youth named Charu Chandra 
Basu. 

II. Mr. Khare, editor of the Kdl of Poona, is sentenced to six 
months* imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 1000. 

12. Mr. Bhattacharjya, the assailant of Sir Vhniim Lee- Warner in 
London, is bound down for six months. 

A social gathering of the Mahila Silpa Samiti takes place at the 
Bethune College, Calcutta. 

The annual meeting of the Temperance Aasociatton is held at 
Poona under the Presidency of the Hon. Mr, Gokhale. 
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13. The Governor of Madras is boycotted by the non-official 
European community of Cocanada during His Excellency’s visit to tliat 
station. 

14. Mr. Bepinchandra Pal in a*speech at Edinburgh characterises 
Lord Morley's proposed reforms as ’’politicaMoliipops.” 

16. In the Kolhapur Bomb Case. Baput and Gokhale are sentenced 
to 7 years’ hard labour. 

17* In opening Parliament, King Edward VII states that the recep- 
tion of the measures designed for improving Indian administration has 
given him deep satisfaction and expresses the strong desire that the steps 
to be taken for giving effect to the policy announced in my Message of 
last November to the Princes and Peofde of India may impartially 
protect the interests and advance the welfare of all racesi classes and 
communities in my Indian dominions.” 

A Public Meeting is held in the Calcutta Town Hall to express 
horror and regret at the murder of Babu Asutosh Biswas and to take 
steps to perpetuate bis memory. 

18. A serious riot takes place at Kotappa Konda near Guntur in 
Madras during the progress of the Sivaratri festival, resulting in the 
death of two rioters and several police officers, including a European 
Superintendent, being seriously hurt. 

19. Lord Denham introduces, on behalf of Lord Morley, the India 
Councils Bill in the House of Lords. 

22. Judgment in the Burdwan Arms Act case is given acquitting one 
and convicting the other two. 

The second Indian Medical Congress is opened at Bombay by 
His Excellency the Governor. 

23. The accused in the Etwah conspiracy case is sentenced to 14 
years’ transportation. 

In the House of Lords, Lord Morley moves the second reading 
of the India Councils Bill 

In the House of Commons a series of questions is asked by Mr. 
Mackarness M.P. regarding the Bengal deportations. 

24. A Railwaylcotlision takes place near Delhi. 

25. Sir L. Hare opens an Industrial Conference at Dacca in which 
he makes a speech condemning boycott in unmeasured terms. 

26.. In the Imperial Legislative Council the question of the amend- 
ment of the Whipping Act is discussed. 

27. A Bengali youth is arrested at Karachi for making seditious 
speeches. 



NOTES & NEWS 


GENERAL 

nggrest Water Tank: In tlie World 

The Corporation of Calcutta has just placed an order for a 
colossal steel water tank^ with a capacity of nine million gallons^ 
with Messrs. Clayton, Sons & Go., the well-known Leeds engineers, 
at a price of ^£^91,367. The tank will hare to carry a weight of 
practically 40,000 tons of water, and it will contain over 700 tons 
of steel work. It will rank as the biggest water tank in the world. 

India's Hoarded Wealth 

On the authority of Mr. WilUatn H. Michael, the United 
States Consul-General at Calcutta, the Washington Bureau of 
Manufactures states that India’s accumulated hoards of wealth, 
locked up in strong iron boxes and secreted, amounts to one billion 
five hundred million dollars, and this vast sum is being augmented 
annually to the amount of fifty-five million dollars. A few emi- 
nent authorities say that the figures are exaggerated, whilst others, 
no less prominent, contend that the figures are not large enough. 

Lord Morley’s OMImte to Lord Onmon 

Considering the vilification Lord Curaon has received from 
Radicals in the House of Commons, the tribute paid him recently 
in the House of Lords by Lord Morley was naturally, as he himself 
said, ** consoling.” ’’ You will never send to India,” said the 
veteran Secretary of State, as be faced the ex-Viceroy across the 
teble, ** and you have never sent to India, a Viceroy his superior, if 
indeed, his equal, in force of mind, in unsparing remorseless in- 
dustry, in passionate and devoted interest in all that concerns the 
well being of India. With an imagination fired by the grandeur of 
the political problems India presents, you never sent a man more 
eminently.^ successful than when you sent Lord Curaon.” Compli- 
mentary 7 

The Goddess Kell and Contemporary Polities 

A Bengali firm sent orders to Germany for several thousands 
of small looking^lasses with the picture of Kali on the back. 
Kali’s representation in Bengal universally takes the figure of the 
goddess standing erect, lolling out her tongue, and trampling the 
prostrate body of Shiva. Kali is black, her tongue is red, bnt Shiva 
is white with ashes. The Bengali firm ordered that these colors 
should be faithfully adhered to. The German firm in a letter thus 
refuses the order : ^'Dear Sirs We regret our inability to make 
the mirrors with the picture which is apparently horrible. It is clear 
to us that you have made the white Shiva look like the Britishers 
in India and the black Kali is a black native of India, trampling 
the white man under foot.” 

Aradoc Bengalis 

The Victoria (America) correspondent of the Miming Poii thus 
wires to hts journal under date February 93 ; 
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A Sikh veteriiii who was giving evidence in a case at the lc»cat 
police court stated inadvertently that the Indian Priests in the cities 
of Victoria and Vancouver wereiengaged in collecting money from 
their fellow-countrymen for the purpose of purchasing arms and 
ammunition for the use of the disaffected Bengalis in India. The 
transaction was to be carried out through the agency of a Bengali 
living in the United States port of Seattle, and the arms and ammu- 
nition were to be shipped surreptitiously to Calcutta . under the guise 
of merchandise. From ‘Calcutta they were to be distributed among 
the disaffected Bengalis. *I*he authorities of British Columbia are 
closely investigating the matter.” Very good yarn, indeed 1 

The Bengral Deportees 

The destination of the deportees from Hengabhas been kept 
secret all these months, and no official information of any kind has 
to long been vouchsafed to the public. It now appears that the 
following is the correct list of places of detention 

1. Aswini Kumar Dutt of Barisal — Lucknow. 

а. Krishna Kumtnar Mitter of Calcutta — Agra. 

3. Satish Chandra Chatterjee of Barisal — Bassein. 

4. Subodh Chandra Mullickof Benares— Hareily. 

5. Shyam Sunder Chuckerbutty of Calcutta— Thayetiuyo. 

б. Monoratqon Guha of Ohridih — Insein. 

7. Sachindra Prasad Bose of Calcutta— Huwal Pindi. 

8. Pulin Belmri l)aat>f Dacca— Montogomery. 

9. Bhupesh Chandra Nag of Dacca— ^Fatehgarh. 

British Authority In Bongal 

The following * news ' appeared in tlie London If mes eariy huft 
SBonth: **lnformation from Eastern Bengal shows that the deportations 
Und the disbanding of the Samitis have exercised tlve sobering eRedt 
"which 'Was expected. The simple villagers round Barisal adtefl on 
ttie principle that the man to whom they had to defer was the man 
^ho zeroised authority. Many signs have indicated that Aswtfti 
Dutt was this man. He controlled the supply of the magistraite'^ 
Servants, ordered the people to buy dear country-made Instead of 
"Cheap Manchester dhottes, placed pickets before the dealers in 
European goods, and had this man besten and that ostracieed fur 
refusing to obey his orders. The British Raj seemed hdpless Uo 
protect the loyal natives or to defend British trade, Now a great 
4ffiange has taken place. 'Phe people realize that the British Raj 
is the dominant power. The attitude of the people has accordingly 
become civil, and they are eager to please. Phere are many indi» 
tions that the baneful tyranny has passed away and that British 
Authority has sgain asserted itself.” 

The Xueraaniiiy mntuy Burden 

It may have been .perfectly ri£;ht to increase by 300,000 the 
amount payable by India for Imperial troops, but the manner of 
doing it was not at all happy. 'Phe Roroer Committee, of which 
the Indian Chiefdf-Staff (Sir Beauchamp Dufl) was •a membeti 
tecommended Che increase, and the Government hastened to adopt 
the recommendation. But they did not consult the Indian Govern- 
ment at all, and they rehise to lay before Farlmment either the 
Moffott >of tbs Committee or the despatch conveying the decision 
to Calcutta. That is a bjgh-hsfidod course, uud it k ^st ^the Mad 



of thing upon which Ihdiun agijtators seiw io <j^d«r to arouse disr. 
caotMil.^ The truth, probably, is that some email; peutiou of : the 
Report it would not be wise to publish, but that does not eacuse 
the comiplete secrecy it is sought to preserve, or the way in which 
the Indian Ctovernineiit has been ignored. As regards the latter, 
it is commonly said in India that Downing Street was never so 
aibitrary as since Ixird Morley took the reins, which, probably 
means, that the permanent officials have more piiwer. 

Bomsnoe of Telegntpby 

The Csct that a direct overland telegraph line has just been 
eiitahUshed between London and India does not at 6rst sight 
suggest anything very startling but it conveys the news of one of the 
most astonishing feats in the history of telegraphy. It is difficult to 
realise the full signidcanue of this fact. It means, for one things 
that there are np intermediate re-transmissions. The operator'a 
key is pressed in London, and the electric signal produced come* 
out in India with the speed of lightning ] that is to say, in the 
infinitesimal fraction of a, second. It means that, during the^ past 
fpw years men, have beeui carrying a line further and furtliee east 
aaoss Europe to Warsaw, then south-ward, to Odessa, skirting the 
Black Spa to Tiflis, invading Turkey in Asia, stretching away to 
Teheran, through Tabriz and the wild country of the Persian tribewi 
men down to Karachi and the coast of the Arabian Sea. ThO' 
romance of this direct line to India cannot be toldi in a few wor^ 
Resides the difficulty of electrical adjustment renderedi by the/ 
differences of climatic conditions over such a long line, the 
unknown myn wlio have carried the line have also bad to 
defend it Tabriz, through which it passes, has been in a . state of. 
siege for montlia, and communication over this part of the line, 
which is,cpnstaudy destroyed in the encountera of the two opposing 
parties, has only been kept up with , the greatest difficulty by the. 
staff of th,e Indo-Europran Telegraph Company who have established) 
this direct line at the risk of their lives. 

BaddUiit Arohitaotorw 

In a paper recently read before the British Academy, Professoc. 
A, A. MadPoriell dealt with *' The Evolution of Ancumt Indian. 
Architecture.” He said the study of archseology was relatively move 
important in India than in perhaps any otlier country. It was fortunate , 
therefore that, the destruction of these : archseological rematnt had 
been resisted by the Ancient Hbouments Preservation Act paased 
by Lord Curzon. Ip this paper the. lecturer traced through a period) 
of nearly 3,000 years the develupeinent of Inffiau architeotum 
He said that in the earliest period of Indian histoiy (r $00-500 8.6) 
architecture was of wood. ^ In thorn prerBuddhist days teeeples 
images were unknown. Indian ceiigion did not begin to expreap; 
itself in structural form until a com{Mratively late period. 'Ilie. 
use of brick, be said, first appeared in the fifth century B.C and 
from the middle of the third century B. C. the Buddhists began to 
build in stone. 'I'he history of Buddhist architecture could te 
divided into three different pmioda from «5e B.G ' to 650 A.D. 
All the evidence available puin^. to Hiq^n rdiglous arraitecture 
being derived ftom earlier Buddhist types. The In^AiyAP cf 
ari^i^ure was fopiud only north ; of the spth degree of latit«.dfA 
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The origin of the Indo -Aryan style spire had always been a pussle 
to archeeologist. It could not, said the lecturer, have had any con- 
nection with the pyramidal Dravidian tower nor with the long 
wag^n-headed Buddhist assembly hall. The lecturer’s final con- 
clusion was that the evolution of the Buddhist stupas (topes) on the 
one hand resulted in the Chinese pagoda and the Indo-Aryan 
temple, and that the Buddhist monastery, on the other hand, was 
the proto-type from which was developed the Hindu temple of 
Southern India. 

The Sale of Orlnkln India 

A white paper has been issued in England containing the views 
of the Government of India with regard to representations made to 
the Secretary of State with reference to the sale of drink in this 
country. Mr. Herbert Roberts, M.P., in 1907 introduced a depu- 
tation on the subject and said : ** The dominant fact in the situation 
which we desire to bring to your notice is the steady expansion of 
the revenue drawn from drink in India. I will only refer to two 
figures. In the year 1874 the amount, roughly, of revenue drawn 
from liquor was millions per annum. In 1906 it amounted to 
millions per annum. Now, we recognise that some of the cause 
of this expansion of revenue are quite outside executive action, but 
we feel that behind this fact of the enormous increase in the revenue 
drawn from drink sources in India there are facts which demand the 
consideration of the Government of India. 'Fhere is one point in 
the situation in regard to which the Government of India have com- 
plete control, a.nd that is in reference to the facilities for drinking — 
the number of licences which are granted.” These representation were 
afterwards embodied in a document which Was forwarded by the 
Secretary of State to the Government of India. It was accompained 

a letter expressing a desire to receive ** a full expression of the 
views of your Government upon the statement, both in respect of 
the extent to which the consumption of liquor has increased in 
India in recent years and the cause of such increase, and also with 
regard to the recomniendations made for improving the excise ad- 
ministration.” In their reply the Government of India say : ’’ It 
must be admitted that there is a tendency for the consumption of 
alcoholic liquors to increase among certain classes of the population. 
The tendency, however, is in our opinion sufficiently explained by 
causes which are already known. The increasing material prosperity 
of the people, the steady growth of industrial enterprise, the cons- 
truction of important public works leading to the more regular and 
extended employment of labour, the rise in the rates of wages for 
agricultural and artisan labourers and for domestic servants, the un- 
settlement of popular ideas and beliefs, and the relaxation of social 
and religious restrictions on the use of spirituous liquor owing to the 
spread of Western eeucation, have all contributed to increased con- 
sumption.” 


COMMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL 

Railway Matmiala 

The progressive expansion in the imports of railway material 
continues, and the figures of the last official y^r attained the 
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hipest level on record* During the last lour years they have 
shown 1904 Rs. <906 84,939,000 and 1907 

Rs* 98,874 «ooo« (Rs. 15 equals £ 1 ). 

ni0 TMt# Itor Onlotur 

'Fhe large Tamil and Telugu population of Burma and the 
Straits appear not only to take their special food stuffs with them, 
but to have spread a taste for some of these among the people with 
whom they have settled. A remarkable instance is that of onions, 
the area under cultivation of which in the Madras Presidency has 
increased from 37,384 acres in 1905-06 to 47,858 acres in 1907-08, 
while the value of the exports to Burma and the Straits has risen 
from Rs. 4,83,193 to Re* 7,58,844. The trade in onions in Madras 
has now assumed such proportions that the Madras Port Trust is 
making special arrangements to provide for it. 

I^ast Yeax'8 Imports 

From the last official yearns 1Q07-8, returns of imports into 
India, an advance was shown almost everywhere. Iron and steel 
were imported to the value of Rs. 97,516,000 as against 
Rs, 75,682,000 in the previous year ; railway material Rs, 72,008,000 
as against Rs. 41,581,000 ; machinery and miliwork Rs, 65,853,000 
as against Rs. 57,900,000; hardware Rs. 31,654,000 against 
Rs. 26,535,000 ; copper Rs. 30,634,000 against Rs. 13,931,000 ; 
glass Rs. 14,453,000 against Rs. 13,114,000 ; timber Rs. 8,035,000 
against Rs. 7,928,000 ; paints and colours Rs. 6,937,000 against 
Rs. 5,675,000, etc. These figures speak for themselves, and 
require no explanation. The United Kingdom supplied nearly 
66 per cent. 

Government Onterprise 

In the United Provinces steps are being gradually taken to carry 
out the recommendations of the recent Industrial Conference. 
Many nf the features of the scheme will require the sanction of the 
India Office, and lienee progress, $0 far, has not been great. An 
advance has, however, been made in preparing plans and selecting 
sites, and the industrial school at Gorakhpur and the carpentry school 
at Bareilly are being constructed. Three experimental weaving 
schools have been started and it is proposed to have a central 
weaving school at Benares. The industrial school at Lucknow is 
being extended and its equipment improved ; the machinery and 
plant have already been increased and new workshops and a 
boarding house are to be created. The attendance at the industrial 
school is said to have largely inerrased. 

Magnesite in Southern India 

According to an official report magnesite of great purity occurs 
in several places in Southern India. The largest and best known 
is near Salem in the Madras Presidency where the area occupied 
by the white magnesite veins lias been named the **chalk’' hills. 
Prospecting operations in this area have been in progress for some 
years, but the industry may noWv it is said, be described as having 
passed into the mining stage. From an account of the remarkable 
purity of the mineral now being raised, it is expected to command a 
special price for the preparation of the refractory bricks of 
crystalline magnesia to be used for the linings and hearths of steel 
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furnaces^ and lining the fire-bricks of electric-calcium-carbtde 
furnace. So far the production from the Salem ‘‘chalk” hills has 
been small, amounting to only about S|Ooo tons a year. 

India's Exports to United States 

According to the official report Indian exports to the United 
Kingdom show a relative decline. Twenty years ago the United 
Kingdom took more Indian products than aU the other countries 
combined. Since then Germany’s increase is three times that of 
the United Kingdom and tlie increase of the United States two- 
thirds that of Germany. Since 1890-91 the chief increases to lead- 
ing countries have been figured out thus: 

Amount. Per cent. 

United Kingdom ... $44,210,000 39 

Germany ... ... 50,210,000 323 

United States ... ... 38,025,000 271 

France ... ... 9f575iO®® 34 

Belgium ... ... 7,530,000 46 

Austria-Hungary ... ... 10,335,000 106 

Italy ... ... 6,170,090 48 

During tliis same period of eighteen years the exports from the 
United States to all the British Indias advanced only from 
$4,655,979 to $11,886,858, while the im[>orts therefrom increased 
from $20, 304, 319 lo $61, 489,287. 

Sugar in U. P. 

Sir John Hewett said he would bless the day when not a single 
ton of sugar would be imported into the United Provinces, the home 
of sugar industry in India. Since this utterance was made many 
efforts have been made to float new companies and induce old con- 
cerns to manufacture sugar on improved methods. But as yet the 
Province is far off from realising the ideal set before it by His 
Honour. It is painful to learn from the trade returns of India that in 
November last India imported sugar worth Rs. 155 lakhs against 
Ks 90 lakhs in the same month of the year previous in weight 
74,000. Java and Mauritius, between them, sent in five-sixths of 
the total in proportion of about three to one. It is indeed cold 
comfort to be told that not many years ago Indians supplied them- 
selves with the sugar which they consumed and large quantities 
were exported abroad by the East India Company. The competi- 
tion was commenced by the importation of small quantities of re- 
fined sugar from Mauritius and the West Indus, and gradually but 
surely the Indian refineries had to close their doors before the 
inrush of the imported article. In 1895 there were 247 sugar 
factories and refineries, in 1900 only 203 and to-day there are only 
30 of any size or importance and sugar forms one of the largest 
items of the import trade. Five years ago the value of imported 
sugar was Rs. 603 lakhs and last year Rs. 1,004 lirichs, an increase 
that may well rau.se the Swadeshi patriot to think. Even religious 
and patriotic sentiments must at the end give way to economic 
consideration particularly with a poor people as we Indians are. 
How long can the indigenous sugar-maker hold out when foreign 
refined sugar sells at Rs. 9 per maund, the Indian made by 
modern processes at Rs. 13 and Benares sugar, the indigenous from 
start to finish, at Rs. 16 ? 
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LORD MORLEY ON THE INDIAN REFORMS 

DEPUTATION OF INDIAN MANOMBDANS 

At the India Office, on the 37th January last, Lord Morley 
received a deputation of the I^ndon branch of the All-India Moslem 
League, who waited upon him in order to represent to him the 
views of the Musulmans of India on the projected Indian reforms. 
The deputation w*as composed of the following representatives of 
the Mahomedans : — Syed Ameer Ali, Cl.E., the president ; 
Mr. C. A. Laiif, the vice-president ; Major Syed Hasan Bilgrami, 
the hon. secretary of the AlMndia Moslem League ; Mr. Ibni 
Ahmad, lion, secretary of the All-India Moslem League, London 
branch ; Mr. Abdeali S. M. Anik, hon. treasurer ; Mr. Zahoor 
Ahmed, hon. joint secretary; Mr. Masudul Hasan Siddiqi, h:»iK 
assistant secretary ; Or. Abdul Majid, LL.D., barriste.r-at-law ; and 
Dr. M. A. Ansari, B.A., M.D. Lord Morley was accompanied by 
Mr. Buchanan, M.P,, the Parliamentary Secretary ; Sir A. Godley, 
the Permanent Under -Secretary ; and Sir C. LyalK 

Mr. Syed .Ameer Ali, addressing Lord Morley, went over the 
same ground in .stating the points in whiclr certain of the proposals 
embodied in the Government’s scheme are viewed with apprehen- 
sion and misgiving as being likely to prove detrimental to 
Miisulman interests. The deputation disclaimed all idea of asking 
for anything in derogation of the just rights of other people ; all they 
wanted was that the interest:> of the two great communities should 
be co-ordinated ; that neither the one nor the other sliould be in 
a position to say that its interests were either sacrificed or subordi- 
nated to the interests of the other. In particular they submitted 
most strongly that it should be left to the executive authority to 
determine upon considerations of Imperial policy and of local con- 
ditions and circumstances how the different communities should 
be represented. Their people would not be content with any 
representation which was less than substantial or adequate. 
I'hey also suggested that there should be a representative from both 
the communities as advisers of the Government of India. They 
recognized that the task of the Secretary of State was one of the 
most stupendous that any Minister of the Crown had ever under- 
taken, and felt sure that in the treatment of the question at this 
stage the balance would be maintained fairly and equitably. 

Major Syed Hasan Bilgrami, on behalf of the All-India 
Moslem League, spoke of the principle of communal representa- 
tion, meaning by that the representation of Mahomedans by Maho- 
medans. They had placed before lx>rd Morley suggestions of a 
possible scheme, at the root of which lay two practices existent in 
India at present. The first was the fixing by executive authority 
of the relative proportion of Hindus and Mahomedans on munici- 
palities and other local bodies, thp relative numbers of the two 
classes in the population lietng taken as only one element. That 
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principle should be extended to all municipalities where practicable. 
In the second place in some municipalities in the Punjab there 
were different registers for Mahomedans and Hindus^ and there was 
no reason why that practice should not be extended. 

Lord Morley in reply said It is not too strong an expression 
to say that 1 am delighted to meet you to-day» because I have 
always felt in my political experience, which is now pretty long, 
that it is When face answers to face that you come in that way to 
points of controversial issue. I have listened to the very able 
speech of my friend, Mr. Ameer All, and to the speech which 
followed with close attention, not merely for the sake it the argu< 
ments upon the special points raised, but — what is more important 
than the special points very often and, I am sure, in this case — 
because the underlying feeling and the animating spirit of those 
two speeches are to me full of encouragement. Why ? Because 
instead of-^as I rather anticipated, or did till r few days ago — ^a 
rather hostile attitude t6 our reforms as a whole, 1 find that you 
receive them and welcome them cordially and with gratitude. I 
cannot say with what satisfaction I received that announcement, 
and how much it encourages me. If you will allow me, I will, 
before 1 come to the special points, say a few words upon the 
general position, because it is very important— very important to 
you and to us of his Majesty’s Government. 

A HOPEFUL OUILOOK 

It is only five weeks, I think, since our scheme was launched, 
and I am bound to say that at the end of those five weeks the 

r sltion may fairly t>e descrilied as most hopeful and most promising. 

do not think that the millennium will come in five more 
wt^eks, nor in 50 weeks ; but 1 do say that for a scheme of 
so wide a scope to be received as this scheme has l)e(’n is a very 
promising and hopeful sign. It does not follow that because we 
have launched our ship with a slant of fair wind that means the same 
thing as getting into harbour. There are plenty of ditficult points 
which we have got to settle ; but when 1 try from my conning- 
tower in this office to look round and read the signs in the political 
skies, I for one am full of hope and confidence. 'I'he great thing 
is that in every party both in India and at home— in every party, 
and every section, and eveiy group — there is a recognition ^ the 
magnitude and the gravity of the enterprise on which we have 
embarked ; and that will have a very remarkable effect. 1 studied 
very closely the proceedings at Madras, and I studied the proceed- 
ings at Amritsar, and in two most able speeches made in both 
those places I find a truly political spirit in the right sense of the 
word— in the sense of perspective and proportion ^which 1 some- 
times wish could be imitated by some of my excellent English 
friends. I mean that issues important enough but upon which 
there is some difference are put aside— for the time only, if you 
like, but still put a8ide<— ‘in face of and considering die magnitude 
of the great issues which we present to you in these reforms. On 
tbe other day, in TJie Times newspaper, there Was a very long and 
most interesting communication from Bombay, written, I believe, by 
a gentleman of very wide Indian knowledge «hd even leveMieaded 
humour. Now, what does be say ? He takes aeecount of the 
general position as he found it in India shortly after the Despatch 
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arrived. might have dwelt,’' he says, "upon the fact that 1 have 
not met a single official wUo does not admit that some changes 
which should gratify Indian longings were necessary, and I might 
have expatiated upon the abounding evidence that Lord Morley's 
despatch and speech have unquestionably eased a ten«*on which 
had become exceedingly alarming.” That is a very important 
thing, which I believe Parliament has recognized-^ertainly it is 
recognised in the Cabinet. 

VIEW OF THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE 

We are not free to do ulttigeiher wliat we would like. We 
cannot fold our arms and say that things are to go on as they did 
before, and I rejoice to see what this gentleman says there. He 
is talking of officials, and— 1 speak quite frankly— 1 always felt 
from the thinning that if we did not succeed in carrying with us the 
goodwill of that most important and powerful service, tlie Indian 
Civil Service, there would be good reason for suspecting that we were 
wrong upon merits, and even if we were not wrong on the iT»erits 
there would be g(x>d reason for apprehending formidable difficulties. 
I have myself no end of confidence in them. I sometimes see in 
some journals of my own party suspicions thrown upon the loyalty 
of Uiat Service to his Majesty's Governnunt of the day, whoever 
and whatever that Government may be. It is absurd to think 
anything of the kind. If our policy and our proposals receive the 
approval of Parliament and the approval of officials, such as those 
Sf>^en of in Th$ Times the other day, 1 am perfectly sure there 
will be no more want of goodwill and zeal on the part of the Indian 
Civil Service than there would be in tlie officers of his Majesty’s 
Fleet, or his Majesty’s Army — it would be just the same. I should 
like to read another passage from that letter ; — "it would probably 
be incorrect to say that the bulk of the Civil Service in the Bond^ay 
Presidency are gravely apprehensive. Most of them are not un- 
naturally anxious”—! agree, it. is perfectly natural that they 
should be anxious— "but the main officials in whose judgment 
most confidence can be placed regard the future with the buoyant 
hop^ulnesg, without which an Englishman in India is lost indeed.*' 
1 think all that is reassuring, and no sign nor whisper reaches me 
that ar^ responsible man or any responsible section or creed, either 
in India or here, has any desire whatever— except wrong-headed 
individuals, such individuals exist, I dare say, even in India— to 
wreck our scheme. That is a very important position to start from. 
And let me go further. We could not have a better sign— 1 am 
always told to realize the magnitude of what we are about, that states- 
men abroad outside these realms capable of reflection are watching us 
with interest and wishing us well— than the remarkable and splendid 
utterance of President Roosevelt the other day at Washington. And 
if we turn from Washington to the East, in Europe, 1 know very well 
that any injustice, any suspicion that we were capable of being unjust 
to Mahomedans in India would certainly have a very severe and 
itijttrioitf reaction in Constantinople I am alive to all these things. 
Mr. Ameer Ali said 'he was sure the Secretary of State would mete out 
just and equitable treatment to ^all interests if their views were fairly 
laid before him. That gentleman dkl me no more than justice when 
he said that The Government are most zealous end earnest, acting 
in thorough good foith, in the ifesrre to press forward these proposals. 
I may tell you that our Bill, which will be submUted to Barltament, 
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its assent being necessary, is ready. 1 will introduce it at the first 
minute after the Address is over, and, when it reaches other places, 
it will be pressed forward with all the force and resolution that 
Parliamentary conditions permit. There will be no time lost, 
'rhese are not mere pious opinions or academic reforms ; they are 
proposals which are to take Parliamentary shape at the earliest 
possible moment ; and after taking Parliamentary shape, no time 
will, I know, be lost in India in bringing them as rapidly as possible 
into practical operation. 

THE MAHOMEDANS’ COMPLAINT 

Now the first point Mr. Ameer Ali made was upon the unfairness 
to the members of the Mahomedan community, caused by reckon- 
ing in the Hindu census a large multitude of men who are — not 
entitled to be there, in short. 1 cannot for many reasons follow 
that argument. I submit that it is not very easy — and 1 have gone 
into the question very carefully — to divide these lower castes and 
to classify them. Statisticians would be liable to be charged with 
putting too many into either one or the other division, wherever 
you like to draw the line. 1 know the force of argument, and am 
willing to attach to it whatever weight it deserves. I wish some of 
my friends in this country would study the figures of what are called 
the lower castes, because they would then see the enormous 
difficulty and absurdity— absurdity of applying to India the same 
principles that are very good guides to us Westerns who have been 
bred on the pure milk of the Benthamite word — one man one vote 
and every man a vote. That dream, by the way, is not quite realized 
yet in this country ; hut the idea of insisting on a principle of that 
sort— and I should not be surprised if my friend here (Mr. 
Buchanan) heard something of it before he is many weeks older — is 
absurd to anybody who reflects on the multiplicity of these varied 
castes. 

MIXED ELECTORAL COLLEGES 

Then there is the question of the joint electorate — what is called 
the mixed electoral college. I was very glad to read this paragraph 
in the paper that you were good enough to send to ^e. You 
recognize the very principle which was at the back of our minds 
when we came to the conclusion of the mixed electoral college. 
You say : — “ In common with other well-wishers of India the Com- 
mittee look forward to a time when the development of a true spirit 
of compromise or the fusion of the races may make principles indi- 
cated by his Lordship capable of practical application without 
sacrificing the interests of any of the nationalities or giving political 
ascendency to one to the disadvantage of the others. But the 
Committee venture to think that, however ready the country may 
be for constitutional reforms, the interests of the two great commu- 
nities of India must be considered and dealt with separately.** 
Therefore, to begin with, the difference between us in principle 
about the joint electorate is only this. We are guilty of nothing 
more than that we were premature, in the views of these gentlemen 
—we were impatient idealists. You say to me, It is very fine ; 
we hope it will all come true, but you are premature ; we must 
wait." But though premature I observe that your own suggestion 
in one of Those j^pers adopts and accepts the principle of the 
scheme outlined in our despatch. It is quite true to say, but 
you are vague in your despatch but a despatch is not a Bill. 
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A Minister writing a despatch does not put in all the clauses and 
sections and subsectiohs and schedules. It is the business of a 
Minister composing a despatch like ours of November S7i 1908, to 
indicate only general lines —general enough to make the substance 
and body of the scheme intelligible, but still general 1 should 
like to say a word about the despatch. It is constantly assumed 
that in the despatch we prescribed and ordered the introduction of 
the joint elector^ college. If any of of you will be good enough 
to look at the despatch, you will find that no language of that sort — 
no law of the Medes and Persians^is to be found in it. If you 
refer to paragraph is you will see that our language is this 

** I suggest for your consideration that the object in view might 
be better secured, at any rate in the more advanced provinces 
in India, by a modification of the system of popular electorate 
founded on the principle of electoral colleges.” 

You see it was merely a suggestion thrown out for the Govern- 
ment of India, not a direction of the Medes and Persians stamp. 
You say, ** That for the purpose of electing members to the 
Provincial Councils, electoral colleges should be constituted on 
lines suggested by his Lordship composed exclusively of Maho- 
tnedans whose number and mode of grouping should be fixed by 
executive authority.” This comes within the principle of my 
despatch, and we shall see — I hope very speedily— whatever the 
Government of India disclose objections to its practicability. 
Mark, electoral colleges constituted on lines ^'composed exclusive- 
ly of Mahomedans whose megiibers and mode of grouping should 
be fixed by executive authority” — that is a proposition which is 
not outside the despatch, but whether practicable or not is a matter 
for discussion between us here and the Government of India. 

ALTERNATIVE PLANS DISCUSSED 

The aim of the Government and yours is identical — that there 
shall be (to quote Mr. Ameer Ali*s words) ^'adequate, real, and 
genuine Mahomedan representation.” Now, where is the difference 
between us ? The machinery we commended you do not think 
possible. What machinery? Mixed electoral colleges. Well, as 
1 have told you, the language of the despatch does not insist upon 
a mixed electoral college, it would be no departure in substance 
from the principle of our suggestion that there should be a separate 
Mahomedan electorate — an electorate exclusively Mahomedan ; 
and in view of the wide and remote distances in the area consiitu- 
ting a large province, I am not sure that this is not one of those 
cases where election by two stages would not be in the highest 
degree convenient, and so there might be a separate electoral 
college exclusively Mahomedan. Thai is, 1 take it, in accordance 
with your own proposal. I do not commit myself to it off- hand, 
but, thinking it very carefully over with experts, a proposal of that 
kind— an exclusively Mahomedan electorate sending their votes to an 
exclusively Mahomedan electoral college for the purpose of choosing 
a representative to sit in the provincial legislative council— is not 
outside the Despatch ; and we shall see what view the Govern- 
ment of India take upon a propojsal of that sort. There are various 
methods by which it could t>e' done. In the first place, an elec- 
tion exclusively Mahomedan might be direct into the legislative 
council. The electorate miglit vote for a man to sit in the legis- 
lative council. 1 fancy that would be impossible by reason of 
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dmance. In the second place, fou could luTe an election by 
separate communities to a local board, and the local board should 
be the electoral college, the Mahomedans separating themselves 
from the other members of the board for that purpose. Thirdly, 
the members of the local board, the communities being 
separate in the same way, could return a member for the electoral 
college. Fourthly, you might have a direct election to an electoral 
college by the community, and this electoral college would return 
a representative to the legislative council. These, you see, are 
four different expedients which will deserve consideration for 
attaining the end, having a more or less direct vote, and an 
exclusively Mahomedan voice in returning Mahomedan representa- 
tives. 

MOSLEM AND HINDU 

I go to the next point, the apprehensions lest if we based otar 
system on numerical strength alone a great injustice would be done 
to your community. Of course we all considered that from the 
Viceroy downwards-*^and whether your apprehensions ore well- 
founded or not it is the business of those who call tl«emselves 
statesmen to take those apprehensions into account and to do the 
best we can in setting up a great working system to allay and meet 
those apprehensions. If you take numerical strength as your 
basis, in the Punjab and Eastern Bengal Mahomedans are in 
a decisive majority. In the Punjab the Moslem population is 53 
per cent, to 38 per cent. Hindu. In Eastern Bengal 58 per cent, 
are Moslem and 37 per cent, are Hindu. Therefore, in those two 
provinces, on the numeri^l basis alone, the Mahomedans will 
secure sufficient representation. In Madras, on the other hand, the 
Hindus are 89 per cent, against 6 per cent, of Moslems, and, there- 
fore, numbers would give no adequate representation to Moslem 
opinion — in fact, no representntiiui at ail. In Bombay the Moslems 
are in the ratio of 3^ to 14 millions — 20 per cent, to 77 per cent. 
The conditions are very complex in Bombay, and I need not labour 
the details of this complexity. I am inclined to agree with those 
who think that it might be left to the local Government, either with 
the assent of the Central Government or otherwise, to take other 
elements into view required or suggested by local conditions. 
Coming to the United Provinces, there the Moslems are 6^ millions 
to 40J4 Hindus — 14 per cent, to 85 per cent. This ratio of nume- 
rical strength no more represents the proportion in the elements of 
weight and importance than in Eastern Bengal does the Hindu 
ratio of 37 per cent, to 58 per cent, of Moslems. You may set off 
each of those two cases against the other. Tlien there is the great 
province of Bengal, where the Moslems are one-quarter of the 
Hindus— - 9 millions to 39 millions— 18 per cent, to 77 per cent. 

1 do not know, but the case of Bengal deserves its own considera- 
tion. 

THE PROBLEM BEFORE THE GOVERNMENT 
We all see, then, that the problem presents enormous difBeulty— 
how you are going in a case like the United Provinces, for example 
to secure that adequate and substantial repreaentotion which it « 
the interest and the desire of the Government of its own sake to 
have, in order that it might be rightly acquainted with the views and 
wishes of those for wiiom it is makii^ and administering laws. No 
fair-minded Moslem would deny in Eastern Bengal, any liioie than a 
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firirwmmded non-Moslem would deny it in the United ProvinceSi 
that this is a groat difficulty. You see, gentlemen, I dp not despair 
of finding a &ir-minded man in a controversy of this kind. From 
informatiott that reaches me I do not at all despair of meeting fair- 
minded critics of both communities, in spite of the Very sharp anta- 
gonism which exists on many matters between them. But, whatever 
D&ay be the case with Mahomedans and Hindus, there is one body 
of men who are bound to keep a fair mind^ and that is the Govern- 
ment The Government are bound, whatever you may do among 
yourselves, strictly, and 1 will even say sternly, to keep a fair mind 
and to deal with this problem in that spirit. Now, what is the 
object of the Government ? It is that these Legislative Councils 
should represent truly and effectively, with a reasonable approach to 
the imlance of real social forces, the wishes and needs of the com- 
munities themselves; That is the object of the Govenimcnt, and in 
face of a gveet problem of that kind algebra, arithmetic, geometry, 
logic— ‘fiOne of these tilings will do your business for you. You 
have to look at it widely and away from those sciences, which are 
excellent in their place, but not always when you are solving pro- 
found, complex political difficulties. I think if you allow some 
method of leaving to a local authority the power of adding to the 
number of representatives from the Mahomedan community, or the 
Hindu Community, as the case may be, that might be a possible and 
prudent way of getting through this difficulty, tjtt us all be clear of 
one thing, iiamely^nd 1 thought of this when I heard one or two 
observations that fell from Mr. Ameer Ali — that no general pro- 
position can be wisely based on the possession by one community 
either of superior civil qualities or superior personal claims. If you 
begin to introduce that element, you can see in a moment the 
perils to that peace and mutual good will which we hope to ehierge 
by-anfd-by, though it may be longer than 1 think. You cannot 
ioii^ine anything more perilous to that peace and good will than a 
position of that kind. 1 repeat that 1 see no harm from the point 
of view of a practical working compromise in the principle that 
population, numerical strength, should be the main factor in 
determining bow many representatives should sit for this or the 
other community ; but modifying influenced may be taken into 
account in allotting any numbers of such representatives. 

THt EXECfUTIVE COUNCIL 

As regards Indian members on the Executive Council, if you 
will allow me to say so, I think it was dubious tactics to have 
brought that question forward. VVe were told by those who object, 
for instance, to recommend to the Crown an Indian member of 
the Viceroy's Executive-— we were told that it will never do, that 
if you put a man of one community in, the other will demand a 
second. Well, those who desire a recommendation of that sort to 
be made to the Crown certainly will not have their path made any 
more easy for them by this kind of manifestation. But, as it lias 
been mentioned, I should like to speak quite plainly and frankly. 
The Executive Council in all-^tbts will not be in the Bill— consists 
o^ six members. Suppose there were to be two vacancies, and I 
were to recommend to the Crown the appointment of one 
Mahomedan and one Hindu, the eflect would be that of the six 
gentlemen one-third would be non-English. I'hat may bt< all 
right, but it would* be a very serious step. Suppose you say you 
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more thoroughly in earnest in their desire to improve Indian govern- 
menti and to do full justice to ail bodies of the Iiidiaii< population. 

The deputation thanked Lord Morley for bis reception, and 
withdrew. 


LAJPAT RAPS CRITICISM 

TO THE EDITOR OK ^‘THE TIMES**. 

Sir — Permit me to offer a few o!>servalions on the contro- 
versy that is going on in your columns on the subject of Maho- 
medan representation on the Legislative Councils of India, when 
the latter are reconstituted in accordance with Lord Morley's 
scheme. 

(1) I think it will be relevant to inquire on how many 
occasions within the last 47 years or so, ever since the Indian 
Councils Act of 1861 came into force, the Legislative Councils of 
India had to deal with questions exclusively or specially affecting 
the Moslems of India, as distinguished from thrdr non-Nh>.slein 
countrymen. It might also be important to know how many times, 
if at all, there was a conflict of opinion between the Hindu atnl 
Mahomedan members of these councils. It is perhaps so 
well known as it ought to be in this country that in all matters of 
inheritance, marriage, divorce, dower, &c., Hiovlus are governed 
by the Hindu law and Mahomedans by the Mahomedan law. 
The Legislative Councils are not supposed to m«':dile with or 
modify the provisions of any of these laws. Besides, even 
independently of this, there is little or no chance of any measure 
coming before these councils by which the interests of one religious 
community may be more injuriously aflected than those of (he 
other. 

(2) Great stress has been laid in certain quarters on specfal^ 
consideration to be shown to Indian Mahomedans on the ground 
of their loyalty and military service. Are we to understand, then, 
that the extension of franchise in India is being granted as a> 
reward for loyalty and military services to the Empire ? If so, how 
is it that no ex-Lieutenant-Governor has as yet raised his voice for 
special representation being granted on that ground to the Sikhs, 
the Gurkhas, the Rajputs, and the Jats It might also be interest 
tng to tabulate the services rendered by the Mahornechins, the 
Sikh.s, the Gurkhas, the. Raj^ts, and the Jats- in military expedi- 
tions on the N'orth-West Frontier, in Egypt, China,, and Abyssinia' 
and find out on which side there is a balance. 

(3) With reference to the argument based upon the fact 
of the Hindus including large numbers of untouchables and low 
castes, it should he noted that if there are untouchables and low 
castes among the Hindus there are the same castes or classes 
among the Mahomedans as well. If the census figures of 1901 
are at all reliable, we find that the Punjab alone claims to have 
over half a million of Chuhras, mochis, and mussallies, as against 
lesser number of Saiyyads and Pathans, the two of the highest 
castes of Mahomedans. Roughly speaking, the former three castes 
number about 660,000, while the latter two only 300,000. That is 
in spite of the fact that most Hindu converts to Islam belonging 
to low castes have a peculiar knack of conferring a higher caste r/n/na 
OR them at the time of the census. 
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(4) In the course pt the poutroversjf it has been admitted that 
even in the Punjab the Hindus and the Sikhs are better educated 
and more enterprising^ and that they are more “affluent” than 
their Mahomedan countrymen. They are certainly better 
agriculturists (see Mr. Ibbetson’s Census Report), and as good, if 
not better, soldiers. But under Iy>rd Morley's scheme tlie Maho- 
medans of the Punjab will have a larger number of seats on the 
Legislative Council of thot province than their Hindu and Sikh 
countrymen, because they are numerically in a majority in the 
province, in one of the letters published by The Times over the 
signature of a distinguished Mahomedan, language was used to 
signify that the scheme was likely to give satisfaction in the Punjab. 
If so, why ought not the same principle to hold good fo the rest 
of India ? 

(5) I do not wish to say one unkind word in reply to the argu- 
ment based upon the so-called historical and political importance of 
the Mahomedans of India, vast majority of whom are only the des- 
cendants of Hindu convr rts, and are as much divided into castes 
and sub'Castes as the Hindus. But does the All-India Moslem 
League seriously think that backwardness in education, want of 
organization, and want of enterprise are substantia) grounds for 
c]aimi?ig a larger representation than their numbers entitle them to ? 

(6) As the representative character of the Indian National 

Congress has so often been ridiculed by Anglo-Indians and Moslems 
together, will it not be pertinent to ask if the AlUIndia Moslem 
Leagtie, an organization started only two ^ears ago, is more repr^ 
sentative in character than the Indian National Congress ? This 
does not involve any slur on the gentlemen who profess to speak 
in the interests of the Indian Moslems. Their education and 
position entitle them to a right to do so, but is there any reason 
to credit them with an exclusive right to speak for the general 
body of the Mahomedans in India, and deny the same to those 
of their co-religionists who belong to the Indian National 
Congress? While no sensible man can cavil at the educated 
Mahomedans agitating for the protection of the rights of their 
co-religionists within proper bounds, I think it will be on the 
whole well in the interests of order and peace in India if, in doing 
so, they were to avoid saying and doing things which may be 
calculated to create an impassable gulf between Hindus and Maho- 
medans, because to roe it seems that good will between the two 
communities is even more valuable than seats on the Legislative 
Councils. 1 am, Acc., LAJPAT RAI. 


MR. LOVAT FRASERS LETTERS TO THE TOBSS 

I 

THE POSITION IN THB DECCAN 

The visitor to India, especially if he is a straz^r to the country, 
very soon concludes that unrest and sedition seem much more 
alarming and vivid in England than they do upon the spot. The 
ingenuous traveller who expects to greeted with bombs on 
Ballard Pier, and revolver shots at the Victoria Terminus in 
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Bombay, is wont to be somewhat sutprised at the universal placidity 
which confronts him. The external characteristics of life in India 
Stilly remain unchanged, .and the less observant and discerning 
sections of the English community are even inclined to assert that 
no change has t^eo place. Such comfortable complacency by 
no means represents the real situation, but it might be quite 
possible for an incurious tourist to travel from end to end of India 
without discovering that the position of atfiir had in any way 
altered during the last ten years. Unless he was acquainted with 
the comparatively small number of men who really thoroughly 
understand the condition of India, he would further find the 
conversation of his own compatriots singularly confusing. In 
some quarters one hears that the real danger spot is in Wesleris 
India, and that the Deccan is on the verge of an organized rising. 
In others, that unrest exists only in the two Bengals, and that the 
rest of India is absolutely quiet Some people hold that the 
apo.stles of violence lurk chiefly in the Central Provinces, parti- 
cularly at Nagpur ; and there are a few who say, “If you seek for 
the true home of sedition and anardiy, you must go to tlie bazaars 
of Lahore.” 

The truth is, of course, that symptoms of rather alarming 
character are not, and have not been for many months, confined 
to any one province of India. Even mild-mannered Madras has 
had its share of trouble and riot. But in order to form a clear 
conception of existing conditions, and of the unpleasant possibilities 
they {^itend, it is necessary first to appreciate the probable limita- 
tions of any further hostile demou.^rat}on$ against British rule 
which may occur in the near future. The fevered imaginatifjn 
which sees visions of rebellious forces sweeping over the country- 
side, and coming into ordered conflict witli British troops, is utterly 
perverse. There Is not, and there never has been, the slightest 
possibility of an organized revolt upon an extensive scale which 
would have had the smallest chance of continuous success. There 
is^ not at this juncture the least visible prospect of any widespread 
disturbances which the rulers of India could not rapidly suppress* 
It cannot be too strongly asserted that there is no justification for 
unworthy nervousness or undue apprehension, in England or in 
India. If the native army ceased to be faithful, or if Great Britain 
found herself engaged in a death-grip with another Power, the 
outlook might be different; but neither of these contingencies 
calls for present consideration. 

THE extremists’ PLAN OF CAMPAIGN 

There is, however, need in India for unceasing vigilance and 
preparedness. It must be plainly said that Extremism, as the 
public have agreed to term the movement which is frankly hostile 
to the permanent continuance of British rule, is not dead, nor is 
it likely to die. Some of its leaders are now behind prison walls, 
but the movement still goes on. All the reforms in the world will 
not terminate its uncompromising activities. The Extremists 
attract the younger men ^ to their ranks, and they pseacb a gospel 
which exercises a fascination over most wild and ardent spirits. 
Their adherents are probably far more numerous than is commonly 
supposed ; the number of their passive sj^pathiaers must be very 
great. Extremism has no present intention of coming out into the 
open. Its devotees mean to work, as they have worked hkberUs 
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in secrecy and stealth. Isolated assassinations ; the insidious 
cultivation of animosity in the rural districts ; the fomenting of 
riots in the ^eat cities ; the acquisitions of control over large bodies 
of workers in the industrial centres ; the spread of their propaganda 
among the native employee of the railway and postal and telegraphic 
8ervices<-*the8e are among the methods they adopt. At the best 
they can only produce sporadic and muddled anarchy in isolated 
districts for limited periods, whenever a fovonrabte opportunity 
occurs ; but they may, in course of time, make continuous peaceful 
administration very difSculti and the lot of lonely and unprotected 
officers rather dangerous. It is no answer to such possibilities as> 
1 have sketched to say that they are not very visible. Of course 
they are not visible to the wayfarer ; if they were, they could be 
quickly dealt with. But it is reassuring to know that those in 
authority are amply alive to the realities of the situation, and are 
steadily preparing for emergencies. 

At the same time, it would be easy to exaggerate the capacity of 
the Extremists to create grave trouble for the British in India. The 
Deccan is a case in point. I have not on this occasion visited the 
Deccan without detecting any untoward and sinister symptoms ; but 
I have had the advantage of discussing the situation hi the Deccan 
with men acquainted with all its aspects. The Deccan reveals both 
the strength and the weakness of the Extremist movement. It fur- 
nishes an instructive object-lesson. There is some reason to believe 
that a little too much has been made in I^ndon of the dangers of 
the Deccan by amiable visitors from India who are not above telling 
horrific tales for their own purposes. The truth seems to be that,, 
though the situation beyond the Western Ghauts causes some 
amount of anxiety, and may conceivably develop at some time ov 
other a more serious phase, it has its brighter side, and there is no 
discernible likelihood of grave difficulties arising. 

THE MAHRATTAS 

The Deccan is the home of the Mahrattss, the last race to exer- 
cise any real power in the heart of India. The Mahrattas still 
cherish the memory of Sivaji, the founder of their vanished great- 
ness. They are secretive folk, with a capacity for deft intrigue far be- 
yond that of any other Indian race. Tte Brahmins of the Deccan are 
lamed for the subtlety of their intellect. 'I'he Chrtpawan Brahmins, 
many of whom have blue eyes, recalling the legend that they are des- 
cended from the crew of some forgotten viking's longship wrecked 
upon the Konkan coast, include among their caste the most clever 
and the most dangerous men in India. The emotional Bengali calls 
aloud upon the whole world to witness his deeds ; the Chitpawan, 
whose bent of mind is far more practical, works in silence, and he 
persists. Not all among the Brahmins of the Deccan deserve, or 
should receive, condemnation, but some of them have furnished the 
in&uence which has of late years inspired the Extremist propaganda 
in every part of India. The wliole of the agitation which has flung 
the country into strife really began in Poona. Even in Bengal 
though the Bengalis did the shouting, it was Poona that provided 
the brains which directed the Bengali Extremists. Yet throughout 
all the troubles of the last two years the l>eccan has, with one 
sliglit exception, remained comparatively quiet, perhaps rather omi- 
nously quiet. 

What is the worst that can be said about the Deccan to-day, so 
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far as can be ascertained ? The demeanour of the people is not as a 
rule truculent. A certain^ quantity of arms finds its way into the 
southern districts, but the quantity is probably not very great The 
manufacture of bombs has been attempted, and no doubt is still 
being tried, in Poona and elsewhere ; but there are only three re* 
curded instances of explosions, all^ harmless. That Extremism is 
rife in at least four collectorates is beyond question. Brahmin 
emissaries pervade the villages, sowing sedition and preaching 
hostility to the British Raj. They are even said to be bidding the 
stalwart men to hold themselves in readiness. The numerous 
^'Nationalist” schools which have been established, after the 
method widely practised in Bengal, are spawning-beds of viiulent 
disaffection. Even some Government educational institutions are 
known to contain students who are “extremists to a man”. The 
Deccan is honeycombed with secret societies, and it may be said 
with responsible certainty that the predominant feeling in this 
large and important area is very different from that expressed at 
the Madras Congress. At Sholapore, for instance, only one man 
could be found who was willing to go as a delegate to Madras, but 
there were 50 eager volunteers for the prohibited Extremists’ 
Congress at Nagpur. And if the bulk of the people in the rural 
districts have no very clear perception of the issues either way, 
they are far more susceptible to the incitements of itinerant 
Extremists than they are to the appeals of the Moderates, who 
have very little influence among them. 

On the other hand, there are many reassuring circumstances 
even in the Deccan. 1 find very general testimony which appears 
to me to be reasonably convincing, that the Extremist movement 
has never really obtained anything resembling a firm grip upon the 
cultivators. They are inclined to be restive and perhaps suspicious 
of British authority, but it may still be said that the efforts of the 
Extremists have made no deep impression upon them. The 
patient kunbi still plods upon his way, rather puzzled, but largely 
unheeding. Mr. Tilak and his coadjutors have tried for ten years 
to arouse the ryots of the Deccan, and on the whole have never met 
with marked success. They began with the apotheosis of Sivaji and 
the annual Sivaji celebrations, but the peasant takes small interest 
in historical reminiscences. Then came the Cow Protection 
Society, which still lingers in existence, but was never a potent 
force. The Ganpati ms/as followed, and at the annual Ganpati 
saturnalia the country folk were taught to sing seditious songs 
under the guise of religion. That was a more effective device, but 
its results were somewhat transit(»ry. The latest, and by far the 
most ingenious, of all the schemes of the Extremists in the Deccan 
has been the inauguration of a widespread temperance movement 
which really served as a cloak for political propaganda. It was 
cleverly devised, because the crusade against liquor had its genuine 
side ; but though at first it met with considerable acceptance, and 
its operations were even extended among the mill-hands of Bombay, 
it has proved a comparative failure. In short, even the astute 
Deccani Brahmins have never hit upon a cry which has really 
roused and united the cultivators. 

It was confidently declared at the time that the arrest of 
Mr. TiUk would he the signal for general rising in the Deccon ; 
but, though the people were excited, they never stirred. The 
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solitary outrage which followed his conviction occurred at Pandhar- 
pur, a rather fanatical pim of ptigrraiage; and the incident tlirowi 
some light upon the limitations of existing tendencies* A large 
mob assembled at Pandharpur, and resolved in turn to sack the 
local treasury^ the police station, and other public offices ; but, 
tbeir courage apparently failing them, they marched to an isolated 
mission station outside the town and proceeded to shout and throw 
stones* An unfortunate lady missionary who ventured out to 
bacangae the crowd was knocked down^ and cruelly beaten with 
stick \ but so long as the enterprise of Pandharpur continues to be 
the measure of I^ccan activity, the situation can scarcely be called 
immediately alarming. The stories of the systematic collection 
of funds in aid of various phases of the Extremist^ movemetit 
appear to be exaggerated. Emissaries certainly try to levy money 
in the towns and villages for prop^andist purposes, but they meet 
with very little response. An amusing proof is that after the most 
persistent and heart-rending appeals the important town of Nasik 
contributed the exiguous sum of towards the defence fund 
raised for Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal. There seems to be no mock 
drilling of sham volunteers, as in Bengal. The project for inducing 
the people to refuse to pay land revenue assessment, an Oriental 
adaptation of a no*rent campaign, never came to anything. Finally, 
the influence of one of the most powerful of the princes of India 
has been exerted on the side of law and order. 'Fhe Maharaja of 
Kolhapur has been, and remains, a loyal supporter of established 
authority* He is the Chhatrapati Maharajah, the head of the 
whole Mahratta race. Even Scindia and Holkar render him a 
sort of voluntary fealty. His lightest word is probably still more 
potent among the Mahrattas than all the mandates the Governmsnt 
could ever write* He knows something of Brahmin intrigue and 
pmecution*-no man more so. He broke the power of the 
Brahmins who were battening upon his State, and they revenged 
tlmmselves by excommunicating him and denying that be belonged 
to the warrior caste. No one has done so mucli of late as the 
Maharajah of Kolhapur, under very difficult conditions, to maintain 
and strengthen a spirit of loyalty in the Southern Mahratta 
country. 

THE BOMBAY RIOTS 

One other circumstance which has materially affected the condi- 
tion of the Deccan remains to be noted. I'he arrest and conviction 
of Mr. Bai Gangadhar Tilak last year, on charges of sedition, almost 
paralysed his associates for some time* They have never quite re- 
covered from the shock, and though Extremism has not ceased its 
furtive activities in the Deccan, it now seems to luck organized 
control and diiection. It must be mentioned, however, that the 
episode in which Mr. Tilak was the central figure further coincided 
with some rather ugly discoveries in this teeming and cosmopolitan 
city of Bombay* It was only during the several days of riotiiig 
whieb followed Mr. Tilak’s conviction that the spread of a seditious 
and dangerous propaganda among the mill-hands of Bombay was 
made clear. There are over a hundred thousand people employed 
in the mills on Bombay island. They are ignorant folk^ whose* 
minds are easily inflamed, and they form a compact mass of huma- 
nity which yields readily to the wily arts of the agitator. When' the 
riots brokwoub in Bombay Itst year, it was found that the gso.und'* 
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work for an orgttiizjd outbreak among them had been carefully 
prepired. , Fortunately the preparation? were still at that time very 
incomplete. 'L'he dmger has not, however, disappeared, and evil 
influences are still at work. There is no need to indicate in detail 
the designs which are believed to have been cherished. It is 
sufficient to say that the authorities, now they are amply forewarned, 
are not likely to be very long at a disadvantage if further distur* 
bances occur. The point to be emphasized is that these urban 
conspiracies of the Extremists among large masses of industrial 
workers, in Bombay and elsewhere, are a menacing form of Extre- 
mist activity, for the plotters can always reckon upon being rein- 
forced on the first sign of trouble by the many lawless characters 
who lurk ill the bazaars. Extremism flourishes most and threatens 
the greatest possibility of future difficulties in the big cities, and in 
the subordinate ranks of the services on which we depend for our 
communications in India. We have grown to rely too placidly 
upon our railways and our telegraphs in this country, and do not 
recognize their extieme vulnerability. I'he lessons of the railway 
and the telegrapii strikes of last year have apparently left no lasting 
impression. One learns with some astonishment that no definite 
steps have even now been taken to establish Marconi installations 
in the most important centres of India. 

It is an uni)leasant but a very necessary task to dwell upon these 
disagreeable aspects of the present condition of the Indian penin- 
sula. I have tried to set f^orth the most prominent factors of the 
situation in Western India without exaggeration. 1 repeat that they 
present no cause for grave alarm, but it would be foolish to remain 
silent concerning them. After all, they are only the deep shadows 
in a picture whicii lias many gleams of sunlight. Lord Morley's 
despatch has been to the Moderates a message full of hope for the 
future. The Secretary of State said many months ago, “ We must 
rally the Moderates," and he really seems to be doing so. The 
B«)mbay Moderates are firmly convinced that the new reforms will 
Convey a genuine sii^ire of control, and they have returned from the 
Congress full of gratification and proud ii ticipation. Whether their 
elation will continue if it is annoutn: d that the politicians who 
claim to have been largely instrumental in winning for Indians a 
share of executive control are not promoted to the posts now to be 
creii'ed, is quite another matter, while Sir Pheroxeshah Mehta who 
is siiil the most powerful leader of the Indian Moderates assured 
me last night that, if ilieic are any serious modifications of Lord 
Morley’s proposals, “ the reaction will he terrible.” 

II. {Dated Calcutta) 

THE REFORMS IN INDIA 

It is not until one reaches Calcutta that one realizes the full 
significance of the change of public opinion in I ndia during the 
closing months of last year. 1'he rec eni ** alarums and excursions ” 
have been followed in Bengal by an outward calm which is as wel- 
come as it is unexpected. Men .say : ** Had yon come here in 
October you would have had a different tale to tell”; but I can 
only speak of conditions as I find them. Even around Governmetu 
House, the great white building in the heart of the European 
quarter, within earshot of the roaring traffic of the streets, there are 
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no signs of special precautions. At the race meeting the other day 
it was difficult to believe that any serious trouble had ever been 
feared in the capital of India. The crowd of smartly-dressed 
Englishmen and Englishwomen who thronged the well-kept lawns, 
the perspiring Habus who swarmed round raucous-voiced book- 
makers imploring them to take their money, suggested a community 
far removed from bombs and anarchy. I do not, however, lay 
^reat stress on present external characteristics, though they are 
instructive. 1 judge rather by what one hears on all hands from 
Englishmen and Indians alike. A city filled with apprehensions 
generally makes its fears audible, but in Calcutta the recent unrest 
has for the time being almost ceased to be a topic of conversation. 
The general testimony is that a belter feeling has arisen, and that 
the wave of disturbing influences has largely spent itself. Other 
waves may follow, hut they are not yet visibly in motion. 

DEPORTATIONS AND THE PARTITION 

It would be easy and gratifying to ascribe these soothing condi- 
tions to the programme of reforms recently promulgated. After 
careful inquiry, however, 1 have rather come to the conclusion 
that a more potent factor in the repression of tendencies to disorder 
was the sudden deportation of nine turbulent individuals on 
December 13. The rumour flew through the bazaars that 27 more 
persons were marked down for deportation. It was not true, but 
men with guilty consciences walked warily thereafter. A notable 
feature of the situtaiiun is the comparative placidity with which the 
deportations were received. Tht native Press has already almost 
ceased to write about them. It must be said quite frankly that a 
further contrilmtory cause has been the change of Lieutenant- 
Governors. There can he no doubt that in the last year or two 
Bengal has been allowed to get very much out of hand. 'Pbe 
advent of Sir Norman Baker was at once felt to portend that a 
firmer policy would be pursued, and that there would be no more 
hesitation about taking stern measures if necessity arose. The 
rapid decline of the snm/us—the corps of “National Volunteers” — 
is a curious proof of the change of attitude among the more militant 
Bengaiis of the younger generation. Under the new Criminal Law 
Amendment Act passed recently the Government of India took 
unto itself power to declare such associations unlawful. In Calcutta 
the National Volunteers are not wailing to be proscribed. Many 
of the bands are inconlinenlly dissolving of their own accord. 

At the same, time, it must be also acknowledged that the new 
reform scheme has done a great deal to win back the better class of 
licngali politicians to a less contentious frame of mind, I'he sweep- 
ing character of the promised concessions fired their imaginati<»n 
and produced an tnubursi of emotional thankfulm ss which one 
hopes (a little dubiously) may endure. Tlie deputation to express 
thanks to the Viceroy is stated by those who saw it to haw been 
one of t.!ie most ie!iiarkai>le sights ever witnessed in Calcutta. 
Indians of all shades of creed and political opinion took part in it. 
Ancient feuds were letnporaiiiy adjusted . Men sat side by side on 
the same sofa who had not spoken to one another for years. It is 
true that many of the people who thus expressed their thanks reas- 
sembled at a later date and passed resolutions reaffirming the boy 
cott of English goods and appealing for the reunion of the two 
Bengals ; but their meeting was perfunctory in character, and was 
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{pronounced a failure. The boycott is practically dead» and is not 
likely to be revived. Its most vehement advocates use European 
products in secret. The agitation gainst the partition is dying, even 
in Bengal, and i$ almost unregarded in the other provinces. 'K'he 
story assiduously spread by Congre^is leaders, that the Government 
intend after a sufficient lapse of time to reunite the two provinces, 
is emphatically denied by the authorities here. 'I'hey are too fnmly 
convinced of the administrative value of the division to attempt any 
modification now ; and there is the further fact that any reversal of 
policy might have dangerous results. The Mahoinedans of Eastern 
Bengal are slowly awakening to their opportunities in the new pro- 
vince. 'Fhey are organizing among ihemsclves, and are taking a 
keener interest in politics. The Nawab of Dacca, who is a far more 
capable man than is commonly suppo.sed, has j 8 million Malunnc- 
dans in Eastern Bengal at his beck and call to-day. That conspact 
mass of followers of Islam would bitterly resent any suggestion of 
the repeal of the partition. In many practical ways the new pro- 
vince is making progress, 'rhe port of Chittagong is developing at 
a rapid rate. 'I he time must come when Dacca will have a High 
Court of its own. 'I'he Calcutta High Court, despite its large 
number of Judges, is choked with work. 'Fhe question of a further 
increase in the Calcutta Judgeships is bound to arise again before 
long, and then, perhaps, Eastern Bengal will receive the High Coirt 
it needs. The partition stands in no need of renewed vindication, 
for it h.as been entirely justified by results. 

THE MAHOMEDANS 

Naturally, talk in Calcutta, in political circles, turns very largely 
upon the projcclcil reforms and their possible consequences. 1 Inivc 
not met any one, official or non-official, who does not express ap- 
proval of the principles wliich have inspired the reforms. Criticism 
is directed solely to details of the new mensarcs, but as some of 
these details raise issues of the highest importance, reference must 
be made to them. The foremost controversy rages round ilie 
question of Mahomedan representation. If there is any person of 
weight and influence in Calcutta who endorses Lord Morley’s sug- 
gestion of electoral colleges, I have still to meet him : and I have 
seen in:^ny people. The sole exception which has come under my 
notice consists of some able anonymous articles in the Af/:n/a 
Bazar Patrtka^ which argue that the electoral principle must ig- 
nore religious differences, and place Hindus and Mabomedans on a 
common and indistinguishable basis, because all arc Indians first, 
'J'hat is a Hindu and a Congress argument which will leave the 
Mahomedans unmoved. 'Mje iMahomffdari question bristles with 
difficulties. I am assured by those l>est qualified to judge that the 
tension between Hindus and Mahomedans in ninny parts of the 
country has rarely been so great as it is to-day. One recalls the 
extremely insistent and perhaps foolishly menacing attitude of many 
leading Mahomedans at the time of the memorable deputation to 
Lord Miiito more than two years ago, an attitude which was fortu- 
nately duly chastened before they reached the Viceregal presence. 
Lord Minto very properly responded with reasonably definite assu- 
rances which for the time allayed Mahomedan anxiety ; but the 
Mahomedans now await with somewhat peremptory expectancy the 
fulfilment of those assurances. They do not discern much prM- 
pect of fulfilment in the reforms as at present propounded. Even in 
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Eastern Bengal, despite the numerical superiority of the Mahome- 
dans, despite their steady awakening, political power still remains 
mainly in the hands of Hindus. The Mahomedans have still to 
learn the complex art of electoral organization. In the Western 
Punjab, where Mahomedans also predominate, the local bodies are 
almost entirely in the hands of Hindu lawyers. In the Bombay 
Presidency the scattered population of Mahomedans, rather depress- 
ed in status^ presents a still more awkward puzzle. 

Opinions differ as to the best remedy. Some officials favour a 
widespread resort to nomination among Mahomedans j but all the 
Mahomedans I have met resent the idea of nomination, becau.se 
they think it would imply political inferiority if the Hindus elected 
their representatives. The Aga Khan, who may be regarded as 
the chief spokesman of the Mahomedans, takes, I am told, that 
view ; but I am also told that many Panjabi Mahomedans would 
welcome nomination. The alternative is some sort of communal 
representation for Mahomedans; but, as qualified Mahomedans 
also have votes for the local bodies, which are the proposed 
general electoral units, it would follow that they would vote twice 
over if they also elected their own separate representatives. 
Lord Morley dislikes the idea of giving the Mahomedans two votes, 
but some eminent officials here hold that it would be the least 
objectionable solution of a serious difn- dty. A modified expedient, 
favoured in some quarters, would hr. to give Mahomedan political 
organizations the power of returning members ; but to that pr<^ject 
the National Congress, which is almost entirely Hindu, would 
certainly object. The only real point of agreement among the 
disputants is that tiie present proposals will never do. 

OTHER DIFFICULTIES 

Other Impressions I have formed concerning difficulties 
connected WMth the enlargement of the ^Legislative Councils are 
accentuated by my inquiries in Calcutta, 'fake, for instance, the 
Imperial Legislative Council. Lord MorKty :ind his advisers 
rightly insist upon the retention of an offichd majority in the 
Imperial Council ; but it is not easy to discern what tlie official 
members, who have no executive functions, will find to do. After 
all, the real needs of India are administrative rather than legislative. 
Contentious measures are rarely introduced into the Imperial 
Council. Official members of high rank and large pay are kept 
in Calcutta for four months, with practically nothing to occupy 
their time. I called on one such member the other day. He 
said : - 

“ I have been here about six weeks. I have been present at one 
or two meetings, and have, ]>erhaps done two hours’ solid work 
the whole time. 1 have no office to attend, hardly any papers to 
examine, no correspondence worth mentioning to transact. The 
Bills before Council this year do not concern my province at all. 
I pass my days in enforced idleness, and now they are going to 
appoint several more men to similar idle posts. 

The Indian non*official members do not, of course, take such 
a depreciating view. They rejoice at the entirely wise privileges 
accorded to them for Budget discussions, interpellations, and 
special resolutions. l*hey rejoice, too, at the most unwise conces- 
sions of the right to ask supplementary questions, which has been 
granted to them against the advice of the Government of India. 
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How they prop^e to avail themselves of that particular boon is 
clearly indicatea in a recent atticle in the Makmtta^ the journal 
whicli was so long conducted by Mr. Tilak* The Mahrathi says : — 

**The power to ask supplementary questions, in the hands of 
well-informed and skilful interrogators, must result in exposing the 
Jugglery and the fraud of the patent official replies. A skilful 
cross-examiner may fairly hope to put the official member to shame 
by making him appear either ignorant or dishonest” 

That is exactly what will happen, given an official member 
inexperienced in the art of facing ^heckling” and a clever Hindu 
lawyer with one question on the paper and six supplementary 
posers in his mind. Supplementary questions in Parliament often 
nonplus able Ministers under the protection of an alert Speaker. 
In India, where native politicians have nothing to learn from Irish 
Parliamentary methods, they will be a constant means of casting 
undeserved ridicule upon the authorities. 

INDIAN EXECUTIVE MEMBERS 

As to the momentous innovation of the admission of Indians 
as executive members of Councils, opinions here very largely 
resembles those in Bombay. All Indians welcome the change ; 
most officials are either openly or tacitly opposed ; comparatively 
few officials frankly support it. The general official view is that 
in any case Congress politicians should be rigidly excluded from 
high executive office for the reasons I advanced in a former 
letter ; yet it says something for the growing breridth of view of 
Indian Civil Service that I have found men here in high place who 
say they would be willing to see Congress politicians appointed, 
under certain conditions. One such officer, whose name is now a 
household word in India, said : — would take the best men avail- 
able, regardless of whether they were prominent in the Congress or 
not, Telang and Tyabjee, former Judges in the Bombay High 
Court, were both past-presidents of the Congress ; but they were 
none the worse Judges on that account.” As to that point, how- 
ever, it must be remarked that the functions of executive Councils 
present very different issues from those connected with High 
Courts. 

After having had numerous discussions, in England and in India, 
with those who have had a large share in framing the reforms, I may 
venture to suggest that in two respects the framers of the scheme 
have been conspicuously at fault in this matter of executive mem- 
bers. The tendency at Simla and Calcutta seems to have been to 
regard the question far too exclusively as it affects the Viceroy^s 
Council. That is not, perhaps, the main issue. The Viceroy’s 
Council and the Imperial L^islative Council are both s.nfeguarded. 
The real trouble will come, if it comes at all, in the provincial Coun- 
cils, both Executive and Legislative, and the position in tlie pro- 
vinces does not seem to have been sufficiently considered. 1’he 
other great mistake has lain in the tacit assumption in most official 
quarters that the Indian executive members of Council could always 
be amiable and inoffensive gentlemen who were not identified with 
Congress politics. Perhaps that is an idea which has been even 
more prevalent in the India Office than in India itself, where th& 
coming difficulties are beginning to be more clearly realised. The^ 
Congress leaders say We have own this victory after so years of 
agitation. Are we to have no share in the fruits of our success ? Is 
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participation in Indian politics to be a bar to high executive appoint- 
ments ?*’ 1 am convinced that, though this attitude of the Cmgress 
leaders may have been foreseen, it has been far too tightly discount- 
ed. They do not mean to^ be thrust into utter daraness, and the 
first selections of executive members will probably be the signal for 
a widespread agitation. 

To the objections to such selections already noted one other may 
be added. Some of the big landholders in Bengal, the men with a 
great stake in the country, are already quietly making known their 
dislike of the new reforms. They think we have gone too far at one 
jump. They fear power will pass too exclusively into the hands of 
that portion of the educated classes which lias everything to gain 
and little to lose. They talk of a Vakil Raj.’* And 1 have un- 
deniable proof that these views prevail with far greater intensity 
among the princes of India, the men upon whose loyal co- 
operation we may have largely to rely if trouble ever arises. 
They are conservative in their methods of rule, and they foresee 
that the impending changes in British India may create strife 
between themselves and their own people. It may be worth 
considering, even now, whether we have not moved too rapidly 
in a country where progress must always remain an affair of long 
pauses. 

THE CHANGE IN CIVIUAN OPINION 

It is not without some misgivings that I continue to dwell upon 
the objections to the new scheme rather than upon its better side. 
Renewed contact with the problems now arising for settlement in 
India makes one feel afresh that they are far more complex and 
involved than they appear to be when contemplated from the dis- 
tant standpoint of doctrinaire England. One gropes, as it were, 
almost in the dark, and beset by a fog of doubt, towards certain 
ultimate conclusions. One is bound to remember that, if we were 
to give at all, it was necessary to give generously and in no half- 
hearted spirit. Grudging concessions would have been worse than 
useless at this critical juncture. And there is one consideration, 
hitherto unrecorded which, in my belief, goes far to outweigh all 
the criticism to which the new reforms may be subjected. Nothing 
surprises me more in India that the process of mental readjustment 
which a large proportion of the Civil Service-^till the finest service 
in the world--seems to have undergone of late. Men may criticize 
and express disapproval upon points of detail, but the broad convic- 
tion that large changes were necessary is unexpectedly general. One 
hears in many quarters views expressed which would have been re- 
garded as entirely heterodox two years ago. I do not think the spirit 
now visible is really new, but convictions wbicii many men long 
cherished in secret are now openly expounded. The policy of re- 
forms has made the change of attitude visible ; it has focussed it 
and brought it into the light. The new leaven is at work, and it is 
likely to produce some very remarkable results. An able civilian said 
to me the other night 

**If the reforms had done nothing else than change the point of 
view of the Civil Service, if tbsy were full of mistakes, tbey^ would 
jtill have been worth the doing. We have realised that we must 
reconsider our position. We have got ^ take our coats off. 
We have got to pay more heed to the desires of the people, and 
to rely less exclusively upon our own judgment 1 believe that the 
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great result of these chanm will be that we shall briug ourselves 
into far more intimate contact with the peoplot and that the old 
reproach of aloofoees will to a great extent disappear/* 

All that 1 have heard leads me to confirm this opinion* Closer 
contact with the people, if rightly exercised, can only produce the 
best possible results. The English in India have never fully 
realized, and have never properly utilized, the enormous prestige 
which inevitably attaches to them as the ruling race. They will 
still lead, as they have always led, if they will only '*take their 
coats off.'* 

III. (Dated Dacca) 

CRITICISM OF THE PROPOSALS : 

In this vast neglected province of mighty rivers and green 
ricefields one realizes vividly the immensity of India. Here beyond 
the Ganges 30 millions of people are left absolutely untouched 
by the new reform schemes. Beyond a few perfunctory resolu- 
tions in the Bar libraries, which in Eastern Bengal have a some- 
what sinister reputation, the province is barely conscious that 
reforms are in the air. It is universally admitted that, no matter 
what safeguards are devised, the high-caste Hindus will, at elections 
here, maintain their domination over the Mahomedans who consti- 
tute the majority of the population. It is also maintained that 
in the whole Province there ^ is not a single individual, of either 
creed, both qualified and willing to become an executive member 
of Council. It is, moreover, absolutely clear that the reforms will 
leave entirely unaffected the very dangerous underground influ- 
ences at work among the Hindu population. 

I do not generalize from the case of Eastern Bengal, where the 
conditions are exceptional and peculiar ; but the situation here 
affords a luminous proof of the grave mistake of thinking of India 
collectively. Inhere are other va.st areas where similar oblivion of 
reforms exists. 

The satisfaction which the new scheme has given to Western- 
educated Hindus in all the large cities of the country may be 
freely admitted. It has temporarily removed all visible antagonism 
to the Government among the Moderates. The word has gone 
forth for the abatement of the agitation. 

It must also be reasserted that the Civil Service has received 
the proposals in no hostile spirit and is prepared loyally to carry 
them out. Many civilians sincerely welcome them, but I have 
come to the conclusion that the predominant feeling in the 
service is that the scheme goes too far and that some of the 
provisions are dangerously unwise. The men liest acquainted 
with the realities of India are not the men who have really exercised 
most influence in preparing these reforms. By a strange coinci- 
dence, both in the Government of India and at Whitehall, there 
has recently been an influx of officials whose Radical tendencies 
perhaps exceed the soundness of their judgment and the breadth 
of tlieir knowledge. Progressive tendencies are, no doubt, needed 
in the Government of India ; but the manner and the method of 
framing this scheme have not commanded confidence. 

THE LBGISLATIVS COUNCILS 

The Isast questionable feature of the reforms is generally 
mdmitted to be the enlargement of the numbers and powers of the 
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Legislative Councils. Had Lord Morley stopped there^ little 
criticism would have been heard; yet even in the Legislative 
Councils, as it is^ proposed that they should be constituted, serious 
defects will probably arise. It used to be said that India was a 
paradise for the English middle classes. Lord Morley, it is now 
said, is making it a paradise for the Hindu middle classes. There 
will be no tenant representation anywhere. Lawyers who have 
acquired, or who hope to acquire, landholding rights will gain 
most of the power. The masses of the cultivators will have far 
less protection than before, and it may be predicted that, with 
the abandonment of official majorities on the Provincial Councils, 
it will be difficult to pass any land legislation whatever. 

It is remarkable that the exceedingly important point raised 
by Lord Lansdowne in tlie debate in the House of Lords has 
passed almost unregarded. Hitherto, appointment to the Legista- 
tive Councils have been, for the most part, while nominally elec- 
tive, really by recommendation. Lord Morley apparently proposes 
to substitute pure election without any right of vote. Such an 
abandonment of the premgative of refusal to accept elections is 
utterly unsuited to the conditions of India. In some form the 
vote should be retained, jt is certain, for instance, that in some 
areas undesireable men now undergoing deportation would be 
returned for the Councils. The gratuitous concession of the right 
to ask supplementary questions may be noted as equally unwise. 

ATTITUDE OF THE MAHOMSDANS 

As to the Mahomedans, though Lord Morley’s recent statement 
has, to some extent, relieved their anxiety, grave apprehensions 
still prevail. AH Iman’s polite pronouncement on behalf of the 
Moslem League must not be taken too literally. The prevalent 
feeling is that the Mahomedan aspects of the question have been 
far too hurriedly considered and that postponement for a much 
more carefull study is necessary before a decision is made. The 
Mahomedans remain restive. They know the danger of being 
overweighted by their Hindu compatriots.^ They dislike the idea 
of a widespread resort to Mahomedan nominations, because such 
a course implies inferiority, and, on the other hand, they fear to 
face the elections. The risk of rousing Mahomedan antagonism 
is still so considerable that the utmost caution should be observed 
in dealing with the question. It needs far more careful investiga- 
tion than it has received. 

INDIAN EXECUTIVE MEMBERS 

The crux of the whole controversy is, however, the appointment 
of I^itdian executive members of Council. All acknowledge ther»^in 
Lord Morley’s greatest concession of power. No feature of the 
reforms is regarded with greater doubt by the majority of civilians 
and by most thoughtful men wht> understand India. It was Lord 
Minto and not Lord Morley who first proposed the admission of 
Indians to the Viceroy's Executive Council. The Viceroy wanted 
to show that race is no bar to an appointment to the highest 
available office of State. It seems generally agreed that diere is far 
less objection to the appointment of an Indian to the Viceroy^s 
Council, than to the appointment of Indians to Provincial Councils. 
The duties are different and the safeguards greater in the former 
case. ' 
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The most inexplicable feature of the arhole scheme is that this 
principle of Indian executive members should have been subse- 
quently applied to the provinces also. The Viceroy's orif;inal 
proposal related solely to his own Council. Even the National 
Congress, I believe, has never specifically asked for provincial 
e;i(ecutive members. 

The duties of the executive members in Madras and Bombay 
call for very great administrative experience. Their functions differ 
largely from those of the executive members of the Viceregal 
Council, because they touch every branch of the governmental 
system. 'Phese posts should not be placed in the hands of unliied 
men. In other provinces the question assumes an even stronger 
form. It is bluntly said in India that Executive Councils are to be 
foisted on Lieutenant-Governors of other provinces simply in order 
that Indians may be ap[)otnted to them. It is asserted, though it is 
not within my own knowledge, that with one exception, none of the 
Lieutenant-Governors wish to have Executive Councils at all. *Phey 
are not like the Governors of Bombay and Madras. They are men 
of vast experience of India and accustomed to direct rule. 

PROVINCES NOT CONSULTED 

A very strong ground for criticism, which I have confirmed by 
personal investigations, is that the whole scheme has been con- 
sidered and framed far Coo exclusively from the point of view of the 
Government of India, though it is the provinces that will really be 
chiefly affected by its working. The Provincial Governments were 
practically only consulted about the enlargement of the Legislative 
Councils and Che advisory councils now almndoned. It may sound 
incredible, but it is nevertheless a fact, that it is only within the 
last few days that provincial Governments have been consulted either 
about the creation of Executive Councils* for themselves or the 
appointment of Indian executive members. They had only a week 
In which to give their views on this grave fundamental alteration in 
the administrative system. What is practically a new scheme has 
been suddenly placed before them with a request to pronounce upon 
it almost by return of post. Such frantic haste is not in accord with 
wise and prudent legislation. The whole portion of the scheme 
relating to provincial Executive Councils should be abandoned. 

1 find a general consensus of opinion that the adoption of the 
advisory principle in any form whatever would be unworkable and 
undesirable. 

Two other points remain to be noted. The first is that no measures 
however generous and conciliatory, will serve to stem the anti-British 
and revotionary movement which undoubtedly exists among wide- 
spread sections of the population. My despatches during the last few 
days have shown the grave possibilities of menace that some aspects 
of that movement may in future imply. We may rally the Mode- 
rates and win back the waverers, but there is a large and increasing 
portion of the people whom no concessions will really placate. 
That consideration ought to warn us to be cautious in surrender- 
ing any portion of our power. 

The other point is the widespread impression throughout this 
side of India that there is some intention of re-opening the 
question of the partition of Bengal. It ought not to be necessary 
at this time of day to point out that any further meddling with that 
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question would be suicidal. Lord Macdonndl’s indiscreet speech 
tended to reawaken an agitation that seemed to have been finally 
allayed. 


THE INDIAN CX>UNCILS BILL 

FULL TSXT OF LORO MORLBY’S SPBBCH 
Viscount Morley of Blackburn in rising to move the second 
reading of this Bill said t^I invite tbs House to take to-day the first 
definite aud operative step in carrying out the policy which 1 had 
the honour of stating to your lordships just before Christmas, and 
which has pccupied the active consideration both of the Home 
Government and of the Government of India for very nearly, if 
not even more than, three years. The statement was awaited in 
India with an expectancy that with time became almost impatience, 
and it was received in India-»and that after all is the point to 
which I looked with the most anxiety-^with intense interest and 
attention and various degrees of approval, from warm enthusiasm 
to CDol assent and acquiescence. A deputation waited upon the 
Viceroy a few days after the arrival of my despatch, unique in its 
comprehensive character ; both the Hindus and Mahomec^ans 
were rc^presented \ it was a remarkable deputation and they waited 
upon the Viceroy to offer their expression of gratitude for the 
scheme which was unfolded before them. Then a few days later 
at Madras the Congress met and they, too, expressed their thanks 
to the Home Government and to the Government of India. 
Almost at the same time the Moslem League met at Amritsar, 
and they were warm in their approval of the policy which they 
took to be foreshadowed in the despatch, though they found fault 
with the defects they thought they had discovered in the scheme, 
and implored the (^vemment, both in India and here, to remedy 
those defects. So far as I know^«*4md 1 do beg your loidsinps 
to note these details of the reception of our. policy in India— 'there 
has been no sign in any quarter, save possibly in the irreconcilable 
camp of organised hostile opinion among either Indians or Anglo- 
Indians. The Indian Civil Service I will speak of very shortly. 
1 will pass them by for the moment. The noble marquis (Lord 
L'insdowne) said truly the other night that when 1 spoke at the 
end of December I used the words "formidable and obscure” as 
descriliing the situation, and he desired to know whether I thought 
the situation was still formidable and obscure. 1 will not drop 
the words, but I think the situation is less formidable and leas 
obscure. Neither repression on the one hand, nor reform on the 
other, could possibly be expected to cut at the root of anarchical 
crime in a few weeks, but with unfaltering repression on the one 
hand and vigour and good faith in reform on the other, we all see 
good reason to hope that we shall weaken, if not destroy, the 
forces of anarchy. 

THREB CLASSES OF INDIAW RBFORlfBRS 

T'here are, 1 lake it, three classes of people that we have to consider 
in dealing with a scheme of this kind. There are the extremists, 
who nurse fantastic dreams that some ^y they will drive us out 
of India. In this group thm are academic ememists and 
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physical force extremists, and I have seen it stated on a certain 
authority— it cannot be nfore than guessed— that thef do not 
number, whether academic or phy»cal force extremists, more 
than one-tenth, I think, or even 3 j^r cent of what are called the 
educated class in India. I'he second group nourish no hope of 
this sort, but hope for autonomy or seir>govemmeiit of the colonial 
species and pattern. And then the third section of this classifica- 
tion asks for no more than to be admitted to co-operation in our 
administration, and to find a free and effective voice in expressing 
the interests and needs of their land. 1 believe the effect of the 
reforms has been, is being, and will he to draw the second class, 
who hope for colonial autonomy, into the third class, who will Im 
content with being admitted to a fair and full co-operation. 
A correspendent wrote to me the other day and said : "AVe seem 
to have caught many discontented people on the rebound and to 
have given them an excuse for a loyalty which they have badly 
wanted.’* In spite of all this it is a difficult and critical situation, 
but by almost universal admission it has lost that tension, which 
strained India two or three months ago, and public feeling is 
tranquillized certainly beyond any expectation which either the 
Viceroy or myself ventured to entertain. The situation has 
become, at all events, more hopeful and I am confident tliat the 
atmosphere has changed from being dark and sullen to being 
hopeful, and I am sure, your lordships will allow me to be confidf*nt 
that nothing will be done at Westminster to cloud that tiopeful 
sky. The noble marquis the other day said — ^and I was delighted 
to hear it — that he, at all events, would give us, with all the 
reservations that examination of the scheme might demand from 
him, a whole-hearted support here and his best encouragement 
to the men in India. 1 accept that, and 1 rely upon it and lean 
upon it because if anything was doney at Westminster, either by 
delay or otherwise, to show a breach in what ought to be the 
substantial unity of Parliamentary (pinion in face of the Indian 
situation, it would be a very great disaster. I would Venture on the 
point of delay to say this. Your lordships will not suspect me 
of having any desire to hurry the Bill, but I remember that when 
Lord Cross brought in the Bill of 1892, Lord Kimberley, who was 
so well-known and so popular in the House, used this language, 
whici) I venture to borrow from him to press upon your lordships 
to-day think it almost dangerous,” said Lord Kimberley in 
February, 1892, *'to leave a subject of this kind hung up to be 
perpetually discussed by all manner of persons, and having once 
allowed that, at all events, some amendment is necessary in regard 
to the mode of constituting the L^slative Councils, it is incumbent 
upon the Government and Parliament to pass the Bdl which they 
may think expedient as speedily as possible into law.*' 1 think 
the consideration of social order and social urgency in India 
make that just as meet to be remembered to-day as it was then. 

THE MAN ON THE SPOT 

The noble marquis, the i>cher day, in a very courteous manner, 
administered to me an exhortation and an admonition and homily 
-*^1 bad almost said a lecture-i^as to the profwiety of differing to 
flie man bn the spot and the danger of quarrelling with the man on 
the spot. I listened with becoming meekness and humtlily^ but Itten 
it occurred to me that the languagruf the noUe marqttii waa tiol 
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original* Those noble Lords who share the bench with him 
listened with deep murmurs of approval to this homily which was 
administered to me. They had forgotten that they once had a 
man on the spot, the man there being that eminent and dis* 
tinguished man whom I may perhaps be allowed to congratulate 
upon his restoration to health and to his place in this Assembly. 
He said this, which, the noble marquis will see, is a fair original for 
his own little discourse ; it was said after Lord Curzon had thrown 
up the reins : — ** What I wish to say to high officers of State and 
members of Government is this, as far as you can, trust the man on 
tlie spot. Do not worry or fret or nc^ him with your superior wisdom. 
They claim no immunity from errors of opinion or judgment, but 
their errors are nothing compared with yours.’’ The remonstrance, 
therefore, of the noble lord (Lord Curzon) to the noble lord sitting 
near him, is identical with that which 1 have laid to heart from 
the noble marquis. 

SUPPORT TO THK INDIAN GOVERNMENT 

The House will pardon me if I for a moment dwell upon what 
by implication is an innuendo conveyed in the admonition of the 
noble marquis. I have a suspicion that he considered his advice 
was needed ; he expressed the hope that all who vrere responsible 
for administration in India would have all the power for which they 
had a right to ask. Upon that I can, I think, completely clear my 
character, for in December last, shortly before I addressed your 
lordships, Lord Minto, having observed there was some talk of my 
proposals, telegraphed these words, and desired that 1 should make 
use of them whenever 1 thought fit, having in view my addressing 
the House : — “I hope you will say from me, in as strong language as 
you may choose to use, that in all our dealings with sedition 1 could 
not be more strongly supported than I have been by you. 'Fhe 
question of the control of Indian administration by the Secretary 
of State, mixed up as it is with the old difficulties of centralization, 
we may very possibly look at from different points of view, but that 
has nothing to do with the support the Secretary of State gives 
to the Viceroy, and which you have given to me in a time of great 
difficulty and for which I shall always he warmly grateful.” 

The Marquis of Lansdowne. — I think the noble viscount will see 
from tlie report of my speech that the part he has quoted had refer* 
ence to measures of repression, and that what I said was that justice 
should be prompt, that it was undesirable that there should bo 
appeals from one Court to another, or from provincial Governments 
to the Government in Calcutta, or from the Government to the 
Secretary of State for India. I did not mean to imply merely the 
Viceroy, but the men responsible for local Government. 

Viscount Morley.— I do not think that when the noble marquis 
refers to the report of his speech, he will find 1 have misrepresented 
him. At all events I have on the whole given all the support the 
Government of India or anybody else concerned had a right to ask for. 

THE INDIAN CIVIL SBRVICS ^ 

Three years ago when we began these operations I felt that there 
was abundant evidence that a vital element for success was that 
we should carry the Indian Civil Service with us, and that if we did 
not do this we should fail. But human nitim being what it tSi 
and temperaments varying as they do, it is natural to expect e certain 
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amount of criticism^ minute criticism^ and observation and 1 have 
had proofs of that, but will content myself with one quotation^ from 
a very distinguisiied member, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
well-known to the noble lord opposite. What did he say, addressing 
the Legislative Council a few weeks ago ? hold that a solemn 
duty rests upon the officers of Government in all branches, and 
more particularly, upon the officers of the Civil Servtce» so to com- 
port themselves in the inception and working of the new measures 
as to make the task of the people and their leaders easy. It is 
incumbent upon them loyally to accept the principle that these 
measures involve the surrender of some portion of the authority and 
control which they now exercise, and some modifications of the 
methods of administration. If that task is approached in a grudging 
or reluctant spirit we shall be sowing the seeds of failure and shall 
forfeit our claim to receive the friendly co-operaiion of the repre- 
sentatives of the people. We must be prepared to support, defend 
and carry through the administrative policy, and in a certain degree 
even the executive acts of the Government in the Council in much 
the same way as is now prescribed in regard to measures of legisla- 
tion ; and we must further be prepared to discharge this task without 
the aid of a standing majority. We will have to resort to the more 
difficult arts of persuasion and conciliation in place of the easier 
methods of autocracy. This is no small demand to make on the 
resources of a service whose training and traditions have hitherto 
led its members rather to work for the people than through the 
people or their representatives. But I am nevertheless confident 
that the demand will not be made in vain. For more than a 
hundred years, in the time of the Company and under the rule of 
the Crown, the Indian Civil Service lias never failed to respond to 
whatever call has been made upon it or to adapt itself to the chang- 
ing environment of the time. I feel no doubt that officers will be 
found who possess (he natural gifts, the loyalty, the imagination, and 
the force of character which will be requisite for the conduct of the 
administration under the more advanced form of government to 
which we are about to proceed." These words 1 commend to your 
lordships. They breathe a noble spirit and admirably express the 
feeling-bf a sincere man. 

THE RIVAL SCHOOLS : LORD CURZON’s ADMINISTRATION 

The Bill is a short one, and will speak for itself ; I shall be 
. brief in referring to it for 1 have already made what was practically 
a second reading speech. I may point out that there are two rival 
schools., and that the noble lord opposite (Lord Curzon) may be 
said to represent one of them. There are two^'val schools, one of 
which believes that better government of India depends on efficiency 
and that efficiency is in fact the need of our government in India. 
The other school, while not neglecting efficiency, looks also to what 
is called political concessions. I think 1 am doing Lord Curzon 
no injustice in sa;ping that during his eminent Vicerdyalty he did not 
accept the necessity for political concessions but trusted to efficiency. 
I hope it will not be bad taste to say in the noble lord’s presence 
that you will never send to India and you have never sent to India a 
Viceroy his superior, if indeed, his equal in force of mind, in on- 
sparing remorselem industry, in passionate and devoted interest in 
all that concerns Ok well-being of India. With an imagination fired 
the grandeur of the political problem India present, you never 
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lent a man more eminently luccessful than when you sent Lord 
Curzon. (tut spiendidtjr succesiful ai his work was from the point of 
view of efficiency, he still did leave in India a state of things, when we 
look back, noi in consequence of his policy, not completely satis- 
factory, such as would have been the crowning of a brilliant career. 

POLITICAL CONCESSIONS 

I am as much for efficiency as the noble lord, but I do not 
lielieve-— and this is the difference between him and inyself^that 
you can have true, solid, endurable efficiency without what are called 
political concessions. 1 know risks are pointed out. The late Lord 
Salisbury, speaking on the last Indian Councils Hill, spoke of the 
risk of trying occidental machinery in India. Well, we ought to 
have thought of that before we tried occidental education ; we 
applied that, and occidental machinery must follow. It was 
inevitable that you must bring your proposals into harmony 
with doniinant sentiments of the people in India. The Bill of 1892 
admittedly cmitained the elective principle, and now this Bill 
extt^nds that principle. The noble lord will remember the Hill 
of 1892, of which he had charge in the House of Commons. 1 want 
the Mouse to be good enough to follow the line taken by Mr. Glad- 
stone, because 1 base myself on that. There was an amendment 
moved and there was going to be a division, and Mr. Gladstone 
begged his friends not to divide, because lie said it was very impor- 
tant that we sliould present a substantial unity to India. 'I'his is 
upon the question of either House considering a Bill like the Bill 
that is now on the table — mere skeleton of a Bill if you like. 1 see 
it has been called va^ue and sketchy. It cannot be anything else 
on the principle explained by Mr. Gladstone : ‘Mt is the intention of 
the Government (that is the Conservative (xovernment) that a 
serious effort shall be made to consider carefully those elements 
which India in its present condition may furnish for the introduc- 
tion into the Councils of India of the elective principle. If that 
effort is seriou.sly to be made, by whom is it to l>e made ? I do not 
think it can he made by this House, except through the medium of 
empowering provisions. 1'he best course we could take would be 
to commend to the authoriries of India what is a clear indication of 
the principles on which we desire them to proceed. It is not our 
business to devise machinery for the purpose of Indian government. 
It is our business to give to those who present Her Majesty in India 
ample information as to what we believe to be sound principles of 
Government ; and it is, of course, the function of this House to 
comment upon any case in which we may think they have failed to 
give due effect to those principles.’' 1 only allude to Mr. Glad* 
stone’s words in order to let the House know that I am taking no 
unusual course in leaving the bulk of the^ work, the detail of the 
work, to the Government of India, and discussion, therefore, in this 
House and in Parliament will necessarily he not upon details. But 
no doubt it is desirable that some of tlie heads of the regulations, 
rules and proclamations to lie m.*^de by the Government of India 
under sanction of the India Office should l>e more or less placed 
within the reach and knowledge of the House, so far as they ivrt 
complete. The principles of the Bill are in the Bill and will be 
affirmed. If your lordships are pleased to read it a secoud time^ and 
the committee points, important as they are, caik well be dealt with 
in committee. The view of Mr Gladstone was dieerfully arc«|»ted 
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by the House then, and 1 hope it will be ^aoceiHed by your lord<^ 
ships to-day. 

TH£ POSmON OP TH£ MAHOMBOANS 

There is one very important chapter in these regulations which I 
think now on the second reading of the Bill, witliout waiting fur 
committee, T ought to say a few words to your lordships atx>tit— -I 
mean the Mahomedans. I'hat is a part of the Bill and scheme which 
has no doubt attracted a great deal of criticism and excited a great 
deal of feeling in that very im|)ortant community. We suggested to 
the Government of India a certain plan. We did not prescribe it, 
we did not order it, but we suggested and recommended this plan 
for their consideration — no more than that. It was the plan of a 
mixed or composite electoral college, in which Mahomedans and 
Hindus should pool their votes, so to say. The wording of the 
recommendation in my despatch was, as I soon discovered, ambigu- 
ous-— a grievous defect of which I make bold to hope 1 am not very 
often in public business guilty. But, to the best of my belief, tinder 
any construction the plan of Hindus and Mahomedans voting 
together in a mixed and composite electorate tvould have secured 
to the Mahomedan electors, wherever they were so minded, the 
chance of returning their own representative in their due propor- 
tion. The political idea at the bottom of that reccmimendation 
wliich has found so little favour was that such composite acti<in 
would bring the two great communities more closely together, and 
this idea of promoting harmony was held by men of very high Indian 
authority and experience who were among my advisers at the India 
Office. But the Mahomedans protested that the Hindus would elect 
a pro-Hindu upon it, just as I suppose in a mixed college of say 
75 catholics and 35 Protestants voting together, the Protestants 
niiglit suspect that the Catholics voting for the Protestant would 
choose what is called a Romanizing Protestant and as little of a 
Protestant as possible. Suppose the other way. In Ireland there 
is an exprepsion ^^slioncen” Catholic, that is to say a Catholic, who, 
though a Catholic, is too friendly with English Conservatism and 
other influences which the Nationalists dislike. And it might be 
said, if there were 75 Protestants against 25 Catholics, that tiie 
Protestants when giving a vote in the way of Catholic representation 
would return **shonec;ns.” 1 am not going to take your lordships’ 
time up by arguing this today. With regard to schemes of propor- 
tional representation, as Calvin said of anotlier study, '’excessive 
study either finds a man made or makes him so.” At any rate, 
the Government of India doubted whether our plan would work and 
we have abandoned it. I do not think it was a Imd plan, but it is no 
use, if you are making an earnest attempt in good faith at a general 
pacification, out of parental fondness for a clause interrupting that 
good process by sitting too tight. 

THE UAHOMBDAH DEMANDS 

The Mahomedans demand three things. I had the pleasure 
of receiving a deputation from them, and 1 know very well 
what is in their minds. They demand the election of their own 
representatives to these Councils in all the stages, just as in 
Cyprus where, 1 think the Mahomedans vote by themselves. 
They have nine votes and the non-Mahomedans have three or the 
other way about So in Bohemia, where the Germans vote alone 
and have their own register. Therefore we are not without a prece* 
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dent and a parallel for the idea of a separate register. Secondly 
they want a number of seats in excess of their numerical strength. 
Those two demands we are quite ready and intend to meet in 
full. There is a third demand that, if there is a Hindu on the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council*— « subject on which 1 will venture to 
say a little to your lordships before I sit down— there should be two 
Indian members on the Viceroy’s Council and that one should he 
a Mahomedan. Well, as I told them and as 1 now tell your lord- 
ships, 1 see no chance whatever of meeting their views in that way 
to any extent at all, of a register framed on the principle of religious 
helieh ^ We may wish, we do with — certainly 1 do — that it were 
otherwise. We hope that time, wish careful and impartial states- 
manship, will make things otherwise. Only let us not forget that 
the difference between Mahomedanism and Hinduism is not a 
mere difference of articles of religious faith. It is a difference in 
life, in tradition, in history, in all the social things as well as articles 
of belief that constitute a community. Do not let us forget what 
makes it interesting and even exciting. Do not let us forget that, 
in talking of Hindus and Mahomedans, we are dealing with and 
brought face to face with vast historic issues, dealing with some of 
the very mightiest forces that through all the centuries and ages 
have moulded the fortunes of great States and the destinies of 
countless millions of mankind, thoughts of that kind are what 
give to Indian politics and to Indian work extraordinary fascination, 
and at the same time impose the weight of no ordinary burden. 

THE viceroy's EXECUTIVE COUNClt 
Now I will come to the question which 1 think has excited, cer- 
tainly in this country, more interest than anything else in the 
scheme before you — 1 mean the question of an Indian member on 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council. The noble marquis said here 
the other day that he hoped an opportunity would be given for 
discussing it Whether it is in order or not— I am too little 
versed in your Lordships’ procedure to be quite sure but 1 am 
told that the rules of order in this House are of an elastic des- 
cription and that I shall not be trespassing on what is right, if I 
introduce the point to-night 1 thoroughly understand the nuble 
marquiss’ anxiety for a chance of discussion. It is quite true, and 
the House should not forget that it is quite true, that this question 
is in no way whatever touched by the Bill. If this Bill were re- 
jected by Parliament it would be a great and grievous disaster to 
peace and contentment in India, but it would not prevent the 
Secretary of State the next morning from advising his Majesty to 
appoint an Indian member The members of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council are appointed by the Crown. 

FITNESS THE ONLY CRITERION 

Perhaps I might be allowed to remind your lordships of the 
Act of 1833— certainly the most extensive measure of Indian 
government between Mr. Pitt’s famous Act of 1784 and Queen 
Victoria’s assumption of the government of India, 'fhere is nothing 
so important as that Act It lays down in the broadest way 
possible the desire of Parliament of that day that there was to be 
no difference in appointing to offices in India between one race 
and another, and the covering despatch wound up by saying that 
’’for the future, fitness was to be the criterion of eligibility.” I need 
not quote the famous paragraph in the Queen's Pri^clamation of 
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fSs^ for every member of the House who takes im interest in 
India knows that by heart. , Now, the noble marquis says that his 
anxiety is that nothing shall be done to impair the efficiency of the 
Viceroy’s Council. I share that anxiety with ail my heart. I hope 
the noble marquis will do me the justice to rememl>er that in these 
plans 1 have gone beyond the Government of India in resolving 
that permanent official majority shall remain in the Viceroy’s 
Council. Lord Mac Donnell said the other day — believe you 
cannot find any individual native gentleman who has enjoyed the 
general confrdence, who would be able to give advice and assistance 
to the Governor-General in Council.” It has been my lot to be 
twice Chief Secretary for Ireland, and I do not believe, I can truly 
say, 1 ever met in Ireland a single individual native gentleman who 
^’enjoyed general con(t lence.” And yet 1 received at Dublin Castle 
most excellent and omip . lent advice. Therefore 1 will accept that 
statement from the noble lord. The qtiestirm is, whether there is no 
one of the 300 millions of the population of India who is competent 
to be the officially constituted adviser of tlie (Tovenior-General in 
Council in the administration of Indian affairs ? Von make an Indian 
a Judge of the High Court and Indians have even been acting 
(jhief Justices. As to capacity whr) can deny that they have 
distinguished theni.selves as administrators of Native States where 
far more demand is made on their resources, intellectual and 
moral ? It is said that the presence of an Indian member would 
cause restraint in the language of discussion. For a year and 
a half 1 have had two Indians at the Council of India, and I have 
never found the slightest restraint whatever, 'rhen there is the 
question, what are you going to do about the Hindu and the 
Mahomedan ? When Indians were first admitted to the High Court 
for a long time the Hindus were more fit and competent than the 
Maliomedans but now 1 am told the Mahomedans have their full 
share. 'I’he same sort of operation would go on again between 
Hindus and Mahomedans. Opinion amongst the great Anglo- 
Indian officers, now at home, is divided, but I know at least 
one, not I think, behind even Lord MacI>onnen in experience, 
who is strongly in favour of this proposal. One circum.stance 
which cannot but strike your lordships us remarkable is the 
comparative absence of hostile criticism of this idea by the Anglo- 
I'tidimi Press. I should like to give a concrete illustration. The 
noble marquis opposite said the other day that there was going to 
be a vacancy in one of the posts on the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council Now, suppose there was in Calcutta an Indiam lawyer of 
Urge practice and great experieiure in his profession-**a man of 
unstained professional and personal repute, in close touch 
with European society and miicii respected, and the actual holder 
of important legal offices. Am I to say to that man “In spite of 
all those excellent circumstances to your credit, in spite of your 
undisputed fitness, in spite of the emphatic declaration of 1 833 that 
fitness is to be the criterion of eligibility, in spite of that noble 
promise in Queen Victoria’s Proclamation of 1858 «**a promise of 
which eveiy Englishman ought to be for ever proud if he tries to 
adhere to it, and rather ashamed if he tries to betray or mock it—* 
in spite of all this, usage and prejudice are so strong that 1 dare 
not appoint yoU| but must api^nt instead some stranger to India 
from Lincoln’s Inn or the Pemple ?” Is Uiere one of your lord 
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ships who would envy the Secretary of State who had to hold 
language of that kind to a meritorious candidate, one of the King’s 
equal subjects 7 These abstract general arguments are slippery. 
1 do not say there is no force in them, but there are deeper ques- 
tions at issue to which Lord Minto and myself attach the greatest 
importance. My lords, I thank you for listening to me and 1 beg 
to move the second reading.” 


INDIAN COTTON MILLS 

The cotton spinning industry in India, like our own, is suffer- 
ing from over production. Those interested in the trade are not, 
however, deterred from anticipating a revival in the demand, for 
the spindle, and especially loom power, is rapidly being added to 
year by year. The returns for the past one, ending June 30, show 
that 21 fresh mills have been added to the list, the total actually 
working having increased to 227 ; while 14 more were in course 
of erection, making an aggregate of 241 mills. The number of 
spindles had risen to Si 757 ,ooo, an increase of 424,000, and the 
looms by over 9,000 to 67,500. The average number of operatives 
daily employed had advanced to 221,000, and the cotton consumed 
had risen to 1,996,000 bales, an increase on the previous year of 
16,000 bales, and 146,000 bales in excess of the estimate. 

How rapidly the industry has developed in less than half a 
century is seen in the following table 


Cotton 


Year ending 
June 30 

Mills. 

Spindles. 

Looms. 

Consumed. 
Operatives. Bales. 

1861 ... 

12 

338,000 

7 

7 

6s, od 

1876 ... 

., 47 

1. 1 10.000 

1.462.000 

9,000 

7 

198,0s 

1880 ... 

.. 56 

14,000 

44,000 

308,00 

1885 ... 

.. 87 

3,146,000 

17,000 

67,000 

597*00 

18S9 ... 

.. 124 

3,763,000 

22,000 

92,000 

889,00 

1890 ... 

•• *37 

3,274,000 

23,000 

103,000 

1,008,00 

189s ... 

148 

3,810,000 

35*00® 

i39»ooo 

1*342,00 

1900 ... 

•• *93 

4,946,000 

40,000 

161,000 

L453*oo 

1,879,000 

1905 ... 

.. 197 

5,163,000 

50,000 

195,000 

1906 ... 

., 217 

5,380,000 

53*000 

209,000 

2,024,000 

1907 ... 

... 224 

S.333.000 

58,000 

206,000 

1,980,000 

1908 ... < 

... 241 

5.7S7.«oo 

68,000 

221,000 

1,906,000 


The Bombay Spinning and Weaving Company’s mill, projected 
in 1851, was started in i854H^sI 54 ago. Seven years later 
the members had increased to a dozen. By 1889 they totalled 124, 
containing million spindles and 22,000 looms, consuming 
889,000 bales of cotton. Since that year the spindle, and since 
189s the weaving, power has practically been doubled, and the 
consumption of the raw material risen to 2 million bales, equal to 
40 to 45 per cent, of the quantity produced in the country. Of the 
spindles nearly 72 per cent, and of the looms 8f per cent, are located 
in the Bombay Presidency, the relative proportions in the Island 
of Bombay being 48 and 53 per cent,, leaving but a8 and 19 per 
cent, for the rest of India. 
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Year ending June $0, 

Mills. 

Spindles. 

Looms. 

Cotton 
Consumed 
Operatives. Bales. 

Island of Bombay (is) * 

. 85 

a.73J.5»i 

35>553 

101,331 

*.083, *38 

Rest of Presidency (^)* 

. 85 

*.385.»45 

*9»i34 

5*6,79 

354.836 

Total Bombay • 

170 

4,130,656 

54,687 

154,016 

X, 438, 064 

Other Provinces (c) •• 

n 

1,636,192 

12,819 

66,980 

557,480 

Total India (d) 

• 241 

5,756,848 

67,506 

220,996 

1,995.544 


In course of erection (a) one, {b) eight, (c) five, and fourteen. 

A tabulated statement of the position of the mills for the 
present year is not yet to hand, but for the 63 working in the 
previous one in (he Bombay Presidency, other than in the Island^ 
52 were located in Guzerat and Kathiawar, the *'Broach” and 
“Dhollera” districts (37 at Ahmedabad, 10 at Baroda, Surat, &c., 
and 5 in Kathiawar), i in Khandeish, 5 in the Deccan, and a similar 
number in the Southern Mahratta districts. In the Punjab there 
were 7, in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 8, 2 each in 
the Native States of Rajputana and Central India, 3 in the Nizam’s 
territories, 7 in the Central Provinces, i in Berar, 13 in Bengal 
(all in Calcutta or its neighbourhood), and 18 in Southern India,, 
of which II were in the Madras Presidency, i in Travancore, 2 in 
Mysore, and 4 in French territory at Pondicherry. 

Of the production and distribution of their outturn in the past 
five years here is a summary of a statement from the interesting 
•'Review of the Trade of India for 1907-08,” compiled by the 
Officiating Director of Commercial Intelligence, Mr. C. W. E. 
Cotton, I.C.S 

Yarns (in Millions of Lbs.) Piece-Goods (in Millions of Yds.) 
Official Years ^ * 

ending Pro- per Cent. Pro- Per Cent 

March 31 duction. Exported. Exported, duction. Exported, Exported. 

1903- 04 578-8 252*5 43.6 460-5 75*8 92 

1904- 05 578*4 247‘9 42*8 549*5 875 9^6 

1905- 06 580*9 297-6 43*7 5650 920 9’9 

1906- 07 653-7 243*5 37*2 7o8*i 76*7 *0*8 

1907- 08 638-3 215-6 33*8 808-4 74*1 9*2 

This shews a decline in these five years of lo per cent, from 

43 lo 33, in the exports of yarns, while the shipments of piece- 
goods remained stationary at 9 to 10 per cer t. According to 
Mr. Cotton, the exports to China represented last year 74-3 per 
cent of the total value, as against 91*4 per cent in 1906-07. The 
decline is attributed to the fluctuations in exchange, heavy stocks 
at the close of the previous year, and the indig(-nous production 
of China, "thanks to the vigorous official dry nursing, which seems 
to be increasing at a rate which portends the eventual closing of 
this market to foreign imports.” He adds ; "The estimated pro- 
duction of the 28 mills in China in 1907 amounted to 450,000 
bales of yarns, as compared with receipts from India of 428,000 
bales and ir,ooo bales from the United Kingdom.’' The trade in 
yarns with the Levant, of recent growth, is rapidly expanding*— 
9 million pounds against under 3 million the year before— and in 
other directions steadily increasing. Of the qualities of yam 
procuced by the Indian mills last year, it will be sufficient to say 
that 90*8 per cent, was of 25’s and under, 8*8 per cent, of 26’s to 
40’$, and but 0*4 per cent, of 40’s and over. (From the Sfaffst.) 
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REVIEWS & NOTICES OP BOOKS 

MORUy^ INDIAN SPEEOSS 

on Indian Affairs-^Yiy John Morlev, published hj 
Messrs. G. A, Netesan and Co.^ Madras.] 

We congratulate Messrs G. A. Natesan and Co. on this very 
opportune publication — ike Indian Speeches of Lord Morley, 
These speeches are not large in number and the volume neces* 
sarily is small in size, containing only about 250 well-printed 
pages. But it ought nevertheless to prr>ve an invaluable work irk 
the book-shelf of every Indian politician and journalist 

The book begins with an appreciation of Lord Morley's life 
and past career— a career in which the bookish philosopher is 
happily blended with the practical politician. Lord Morley has 
been for a long time the recognised exponent and interpreter of 
liberal principles and ideas in England. He illuminates his 
knr)\vledge of the present with his knowledge of the past. His works 
are saturated with a vast reading of history and with all the 
wealth of literary beauty which hardly any of his compeers can 
equal, far less surpass. He has been in intimate contact with all 
the currents and cross-currents of Englisli political life. And 
it is quite natural that such a man should be looked up to as 
the mouth-piece and organ of liberalism. But it is not with Lord 
Motley's political philosophy or the part he h:is played in English 
^)olitics that we are concerned here. Although the educated com- 
munity in India has long gazed on him distantly as 'the friend and 
biographer of Gladstone, the disciple of John Stuart Mill and the 
admirer of John Bright and Edmund Burke,' it is with Lord 
Morley as the Indian Secretary of State that the Indians have had 
any direct relationship with him. 

When Lord (then Mr.) Morley was posted at the helm of 
Indian affairs, he raised hopes among the educated community 
in India that were quite out of proportion with reason and common 
sense. Every disappointment therefore he has inflicted on those 
hopes has been severe and crushing. His branding the Indian 
educated community as the 'enemies of England/ hts reftisal to 
Undo the partition of Bengal on the 'settled fact* plea, which is 
destined to be historicaly and his pronouncement about the 
eternal continuance of despotic Government in India— have on- 
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doubtfdly added to the general discontent. These injudicious n«:t8 
and utterances have also tended to lower Lord Moricy in the 
Indian’s estimation. When on the top of these, he sanctioned 
I the operation of Regulation III of 1818 for the purpose of 
deporting, without trial, respectable citizens of India, he was 
spoken generally very harshly of and, in less s^^ber quarters, he 
was roundly reviled. But Lord Morley now stands on quite a 
different relation with the educated classes in India. It was in his 
first Budget speech in 1906 that he fcTe-shadowed some reforms. 
From that time up to this, he has passed through an unusual ^>ertod 
of storm and stress at Downing Street. But he seems to have all 
along kept a steady eye on progressive government and his generous 
reform scheme has now evoked rejoicings all the country over. We 
shall speak of this reform scheme later on, but it is certainly high 
time that the Indians ought to revise their estimate of Lord Morley 
and revoke all the harsh things said and thought about him. 

Lord Morley in the very first speech delivered by him after 
accepting the Indian portfolio laid down the general principles on 
which he intended to proceed in the governance India. Analys- 
ing his Budget speech for 1906, we find the following principles 
very definitely set forth : (r) that the Government of India is a 
great and difficult responsibility which must be looked at with a 
•clear, firm, steMdfast gaze’ ; (2) that the Government must be 
carried on in a sympathetic spirit with due deference to the ‘new 
spirit’ that is abroad ; (3) that the British institutions or any scheme 
of Self-Government are unsuited to Indict and will remain so for so 
long a time as his imagination could pierce through. Even before 
Lord Morley had anything to do with India, he looked upon the 
government of this country with almost a sense of awe. Vears 
before he ever thought of being Secretary of State for lndia» 
he said : — 

••Government is a grave task under all circumstances, but 
there is one part of our world-wide realm where caution is far more 
urgently and imperatively needed than in all other spheres and 
departments of our dominions put together, and that is India.” 

It is true this sense of responsibility is an essential qualtilcatiofi 
in a minister. It makes him considerate in every step he tak^, 
to weigh all bis transactions with due thought and care, and 
prevenu him from any light-hearted measure or pronouncement. But 
we find in Lord Morley this sense of responsibility almost growing 
into a fault It has made him believe a little too much in 
^ncperts’ and in the •men on the spot,* and has bred m him a 
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feeling of helpless diffidence. We must remember this fact to 
understand some of his Indian transactions. On the assumption 
of the office of the Secretary of State Lord Morley laid down 
'sympathy* as the key-note of his policy. In his first Budget speecb« 
he made a very fine utterance which has since then been 
very largely quoted dnd has almost passed into a household word. 
In another memorable speech he also asked this audience to 
carefully remember the fact that the Indians were hot 'barbarians*. 
"It was well said,” says Lord Morley, "that great thoughts 
'come from the heart’ — a beautiful expression, but I should 
like to add to it a prosaic rider of my own — great thoughts come 
from the heart, but they must go round by the bead.’* A fine 
pronouncement which, when made with regard to India, becomes 
almost sublime I It is really this combination of the qualities of the 
head and heart that a successful Indian administrator must bring 
to bear upon lus work. But even above this sentiment, we should 
probably place his candid recognition of the 'new spirit that 
is abroad in India.’ Lord Morley very rightly called this 'new 
spirit’ the 'result of the natural operation of knowledge and 
reflection.’ He welcomes this new spirit with a frank con- 
sideration that does credit to his liberalism. And when on a 
memorable occasion Lord Curzon wished to set the clock of edu- 
cation back in India, Lord Morley was none too slow in raising his 
voice against any relapse to ignorance or any primitive methods of 
instruction. But till the publication of his reform scheme, it was 
generally believed in India that this sentiment was a mere 
claptrap of Lord Morley. But the bottom has now been 
knocked out of that mistrust and even the most pessimist 
malcontent cannot now say that Lord Morley is not in active 
sympathy with the reform party in India. " Because a man,” 
said Ijord Morley in his first Indian Budget speech, " is dissatisfied 
and discontented, therefore he is not disaffected.” We believe this 
remark was specially directed generally to the educated community 
in India and particularly to the Indian National Congress. 

But it is the third and last principle of Lord Morley alluded 
to above that has grieved Indian feelings and aspirations beyond 
description. Lord Morley really cast his liberalism to the winds 
when he denied even the ultimate possibility of self-government to 
India. In fact Lord Motley’s position in this was as illogical and 
ineonsistent with liberal principles as possible. He recognises that 
education is giving rise to a new spirit in India. He recognises that 
' the Indian Asiatic is a man with very vivid susceptibilities of all 
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kindsi and witn great traditionsi with long traditions of a civilisation 
of his own’ and that the 'British nation is *bound to treat him with 
the same kind of respect and kindness and sympathy that they 
should expect to be treated with themselves.’ He recognises that 
Hhese people (the Indians) have in them admirable material upon 

which you may by and by build up a system under which they 

shall have a far greater share than they now have in the Govern-^ 
ment.’ Yet he refuses to work up this idea to its logical con- 
sequence’ for he prefers to bury his head in ttie sand like the 
proverbial ostrich ! 

In an important speech delivered at Forfar^ on the occasion of 
the return of the Prince and the Princess of Wales from a tour 
through the British sei^governing colonies, Lord Morley said • 
** Our rule of the realm to which we belong claims to rest on strict 
rules and principles of justice, equity, good faith, honour and the 
principles of which, I tliink, Mr. Gladstone said that Self-Go vern* 
ment is the great aim of national politics.” Vet in this Budget speech 
for 1906, Lord Morley easily went back on this great utterance 
of bis ! In another speech Lord Morley said that the ultimate end 
of British rule might be a good subject for the musings of the 
meditative mind, but the practical politician has no business to 
reflect on it. It is really surprising that a political philosopher like 
Lord Morley £puld dismiss this momentous question by saying, 
“sufficient unto the day are the evils thereof.” 

His second Budget Speech-^that for 1907 — yields decidedly in 
importance to his first. But on one score it is a momentous speech, 
for it was in this speech that he adumbrated bis reform proposals. 
But there are other points also in it which deserve notice in this 
short review. He spoke in this speech of the 'inherited internal 
troubles of the Government,’ 'the Fuller episode,’ 'the troubles in the 
Punjab,’ 'the Punjab deportations,’ ' the situation in Eastern Bengal,' 

' the efficiency of pure bureaucracy,’ and the Simla reforms.’ It is 
impossible for us within the short space we have at our disposal to 
dwell on these various tempting topics. But we should like to 
point out some outstanding features of Lord Morley’s views on 
them. In his remarks on the Fuller episode, we have an illustration 
of what Lord Acton said of Lord Morley that 'he has the obstinacy 
of a very honest mind.’ He showed this ' obstinacy ’ during the 
last Boer War when he went against the most overwhelming volume 
of public opinion of England and in opposition to such leading 
members of his party as Mr. Asquith and others. The same 
obstinacy showed itself in the decided, uncompromising, and 
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extreme sti-p taken by Lord Morley with regard to Hiat erratic 
genius, Sir Bampfylde Fuller. This honest obstinacy, we must 
in fairness say, has led him to refuse to reconsider the settled fact 
of the Partition of Bengal. His judgment was, if for once, at 
fault in deciding on this course in regard to the Partition, but his 
obstinacy in this connection must be pronounced very remarkable. 

Lord Morley’s unwarrantable remarks on the troubles in the 
Punjab and his weak and rotten, case for the deportation, of Mr. 
Ajit Singh and Lala Lajpat Rai have been discussed threadbare in 
the Indian Press and these stale matters need not be re-cooked at 
present. But the fact remains that it is not the deportations so much 
as the withdrawal of tlie Colonisation Hill that quieted the Punjab. 
So also the reasons assigned by him for the Hindu- Mahomecian 
riots in Eastern Bengal unmistakably betrayed his relapse into the 
grip of the ‘men on the spot’. Lord Morley’s morbid anxiety about 
the Indian unrest, and his consequent diffidence, have produced 
in him a tendency to over-credulity and one-sidedness. We are all 
familiar with Lord Motley’s famous out-burst of indignation when 
Mr. Cartwright was detained without trial by Lord Kitchener in 
Cape Town. He has admitted also in his Budget Speech for 
1907 that “the vague preamble of ‘reason of State’ in the 
Regulation III of 1818 is full of mischief and full of danger.” But 
it seems that the high-placed official in India, whose eyes and ears 
are low-paid spies and informers, has possessed Lord Morley like an 
obsession. The fact becomes still more clear when we look at the 
reasons he assigned for the sanguniary Hindu- Mahomedan riots that 
occurred in East Bengal a few years ago. He put them categorically 
—first, attempts to impose the boycott on Mahomedans by force ; 
secondly, complaints by Hindus of high-handed proceedings of local 
officials and by Mahomedans of ill treatment of the Hindus ; thirdly 
retaliation by Mahomedans \ fourthly, complaint by Hindus that 
local officials do not protect them from this retaliation ; fifthly, general 
lawlessness of the lower classes on both sides, encouraged by the 
s|)ectacle of fighting among the higher classes ; sixthly, more com- 
piaints against the officials as the result of that disorder in certain 
districts having been cr^mplaiiied of. These exactly were the official 
reasons of the riots and Lord Morley had no hesitation to repeat them 
like a parrot word for word. Dr. Rash Behari Ghosh in his un- 
delivered speech prepared for the abortive Congress at Surat effec- 
tively showed up the hollowness of these reasons and rightly likened 
Lord Morley to .Aiiel in the hateful bondage of Sycorax. But it is 
when we come towards the concluding part of this Budget speech 
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for 1907 that we find the reformer in Lord Morley getting the better 
of the official. “Our danger/’ says he, ** is the creation in the 
centre of the Indian Government of a pure bureaucracy.” “The 
present system of administration/’ Lord Morley rightly remarks, 
“if persisted in, they (the servants of the Government) are likely to 
become rather mechanical, rather lifeless, perhaps 1 might even say, 
rather souMess.” Public opinion on the question of decentralisation 
may be divided, but there is no doubt that the servants of the Gov- 
ernment are now more mechanical and we might say more devoted 
to red tape than they used to be fifty years ago. The very recognition 
of this fact is no doubt a great gain for us. “The Indian/’ Lord Morley 
believes, “is peculiarly responsive to sympathy.” “ It oppresses me to 
think,” he further says, “ how few opportunities, either in India or 
here, the governing bodies have of having the views of the Indian 
people.” He put in an eloquent plea for the better treatment of the 
‘Asiatic Indian’ with sympathy and respect, and ended by saying 
with unnecessary emphasis, that “ British rule will continue and ought 
to coiiti 11 lie, and must continue.” In his Arbroath Speech, Lord 
Morley gave expression to a noble sentiment “ I have never 
lost my invincible faith that there is a better mind in all great 
communities of the human race and that that better mind, if you 
can reach it, if statesmen in times to come can reach that better 
mind and awaken it and evoke it, can induce it to apply itself to 
practical purposes for the betterment of the conditions of that 
community, they will indeed have a beneficent fame.” It is exactly 
to reach, awaken, and evoke that better mind by sympathy and 
generous treatment — and not by repression and sternness which 
only evoke undesirable feelings— -that India appeals to Lord Morley. 
Lord Morley has also shown a good deal of insight in this speech 
by realising that the crux of the Indian problem is not so much 
political as racial. “ It is a dislike,” says he, “ not of political 
domination, but of our racial domination.” In this speech he also 
declared his policy of “ rallying the moderates”, — an expression 
which has now become historic in Indian politics. 

The next speech which is a reply to Mr. Herbert Robert’s 
Amendment to the Address about the Partition of Bengal in 1906 
has been the cause of much heart-burning in India. This speech will 
always seem to belie Lord Morley's reputation for liberalism. Lord 
Morley admitted that this ’administrative operation went wholly and 
decisively against the wishes of most of the people concerned.’ 
’ Nothing/ he further said, ^was ever worse done so far as the dis- 
regard which was shown to the feeling and opinion of the eon- 
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cemed/ He also made the important pronoonceraent that man 
is ill-fitted for the governing of other men if he does not give a 
large place to the operation of sentiment/ Yet^ the man who 
could give utterance to such a fine sentiment perpetuated an 
administrative error on the very poor plea of a ^settled fact T Lord 
Motley’s false position in this respect has been very pithily and 
effectively exposed by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji in bis presidential 
speech at the Calcutta Congress of 1906. 

The next speech of any importance is that delivered by Lord 
Morley on the 31st January, 1908, on the need for reform in the 
House of Commons. There is one portion in this pretty long speech 
which is remarkable in its generous spirit and will bear quotation at 
length : 

“ My heart is with them (the peopie of India). What is bureau- 
cracy to me ? To me it is a great machine in India, rather a 
splendid macliine, for performing the most difficult task that ever 
was committed to the charge of any nation. But show me wliere 
it fails— that it is perfect in all respect no sensible man would 
contend for a moment — but show me at any point, let any 
of my hon’ble friends show me from day to day as this session 
passes, where this bureaucracy, as they call it, has been at fault. 
Do they suppose it possible that I will not show my recognition of 
that fault and do all that I can to remedy it 7 Although the Gov- 
ernment of India is very complicated and intricate^ they cannot 
suppose that I shall fail for one moment in doing all in my power 
to demonstrate to those who live in In<jia that I am moved by a 
kindly, a sympathetic and friendly spirit.” In Lord Morley we have 
surely a Secretary of State whose heart is and never likely to be at 
fault, although his judgment may sometime go astray. 

One of the most important speeches of T.*ord Morley, however, 
was that delivered in the House of Lords on 30th June 1908, in 
reply to Lord Curzon. It was % memorable occasion when this 
speech was delivered, considering the volume of public interest 
excited in England at the time in Indian affairs. 

Almost every elected and nominated peer sitting in the Gilded 
Chamber who had anything to do with India, took some part or 
other in this debate. From 'King’ Lansdowne down to Lord 
Ampthill there was hardly an ex-Viceroy of India who did not 
ventilate his views on the Indian situation. Lord Morley in this 
speech made a firm stand for liberal principles and administered 
a well-merited reproof to Lord Curzon for a mo.st reactionary and 
injudicious speech. It Is true that Lord Morley declared the 
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Partition of Bengal to be a '^settled lact*'«-e?idently his pet phrase 
—so for as he was coneemed, but he refused at the same time to 
regard it as ^'sacrosanct/’ He also dwelt on his determination 
to stick to the path of reform and added 

" We have no choice but to persevere in the path of reform. 
AVe cannot get out of our own history. We cannot leave the course 
marked out for us by the conscience of this country in dealing 
with what I am sorry to call alien races.” 

Lord Morley also spoke against Lord Curson’s 'cheap and un- 
worthy irony as to the literary sources of these questions’ (meaning 
education of the non-ofikial Indian members of Legislative Councils 
and the reform party generally). This first speech of Lord Morley 
in the House of Lords was marked throughout by a decided tone 
of sympathy and liberalism. 

Lord Motley's address at the Civil Service dinner, also delivered 
in July, 1908, was remarkable on many points and yields almost 
nothing in importance to his Budget sf)eectt of that year. 

He spoke on the futility of pure repression, the establishment 
of universities in India as a move in the right direction, the courage 
of the Government in maintaining a firm attitude in face of extra- 
ordinary difficulties, and 'the dark and ugly moment’ before thorn 
which he jiopes to get through 'without the quackery and cant of 
Older or the quackery and cant of sentiment/ But in this sp»;‘ech 
Lord Morley made a remarkable confession as regards deportation 
under Regulation 111 of 1B18. He put the question to his audience 
thus : ‘*'ro strain the meaning and spirit of an exceptional law like 
our old regulation of the year 1818 in such a fasliion as this, what 
would it do ?” Although Lord Morley vehemently denied that such 
a course" would provoke lawless and criminal reprisals, the confes- 
sion contained in this is transparent enough. We leave it to others 
to judge how far Lord Morley has been justified in straining 
the meaning and spirit of an old regulation to apply to in appro- 
priate cases, but it strikes us that whenever he has tried to make 
a defence for this measure, his arguments have been peculiarly 
halting and inadequate. Exigency of space forbids our dwelling at 
greater length on this speech, but from many points of view, it 
would remain one of the most important Indian utterances of 
Lord Morley. The next speech with which we shall concern 
ourselves was delivered by Lord Morley on the 17th of December, 
1908, in the House of Lords on the reform proposals. We shall only 
tcmch on a point or two of this speech. 

Lord Morley rightly observed that the reform proposals if 
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carried through will usher in *a very important chapter in the 
history of the relations between Great Britain and India/ In 
truth, since the transfer of the Indian administration to the Crown, 
there has not been a more liberal step taken by British statesmanship 
in dealing with India, excepting perhaps Lord Ripon's scheme of 
local self-government. In the speech under review, Lord Morley 
enunciated some principles underlying his reforms which we re- 
produce below categorically for the benefit of our readers 

(1) It is impossible to abstain from reforms in the administra- 
tion of India and a policy of pure repression would produce a 
**mute, sullen, muzled, and lifeless India*' which could hardly 
claim to be the “brightest jewel of the Crown." 

(2) Official majority in the Council tends to ‘deaden the interest 
and responsibility of the non-official members, throwing them into 
an attitude of peevish and permanent opposition.* 

(3) It is an ‘enormous advantage* to the Government to have 
the point of view of an Indian in the Executive Councils. 
This implies also the principle of taking the Indian view into 
consideration in the executive work of the Government, and 

(4) The people of India should be associated with the Govern- 
ment in ‘the work of actual day-to-day administration.* 

Ill this connection. Lord Morley pointed out a fact which the 
late Mr. John Bright put so tersely in his inimitable language. 
“Had that people (Indians) not been docile and the most 
governable race in the world, how could you have maintained your 
power for one hundred years ?’* 

It is mainly on these principles that Lord Morley has drawn 
up his generous reform scheme. In the sp^^ech on the Reform 
proposals, there is one brilliant passage which we cannot resist the 
temptation of quoting here. Speaking of India, he said 

“We are watching at a great and stupendous process— *the 
reconstruction of a decomposed society. What we found was 
described as a parallel to Europe in the fifth century and we have 
now before ns in that vast congeries of people we called India, as it 
were, a long, slow march in uneven stages through all the centuries, 
from fifth to the twentieth. Stupendous indeed ! and to guide that 
transition with sympathy, political wisdom and courage, with a 
sense of humanity, duty, and national honour, may well be called 
a glorious mission.** This glowing passage reminds us of the 
famous outbursts of eloquence associated with the memory of an 
Edmund Burke or John Bright. 

But in this speech again the defence put forward by him 
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for the deportation of some Bengali gentlemen ia ajjagnlarlyanbappy. 
Lord Morley admitted that sucli a measure would diuse great 
reaction and excitement,' but he put it that it was a price- 
may be high price to pay— to save a dangerous situation. " The 
only question,” says he, “is whether the situation justifies the 
passing of summary legislation and the resort to the Regulation 
‘of i8i8." To our humble thinking, it appears that there is another 
question— a more important and delicate one— which the Govern- 
ment must carefully weigh before this drastic r^ulation is resorted 
to. It is whether the intended deportees are really responsible 
for the situation or their presence in society would be a menace to 
law apd order. As a matter of fact, this is a much more important 
and urgent question to settle than the nature of the situation. 
The Government would easily have spared the country a good 
deal of ill-feeling and a sense of wrong if they had not deponed 
men like Babus Aswini Kumar Dutt and Krishna Kumar Mitter. 
These two gentlemen— quite fair and above board in their public 
life— should have been the last to be fixed upon for sum- 
mary and drastic action. But Lord Morley has his eagle-eye set 
only upon one side of the question and does not apparently care to 
consider who it is that are made scape-goats for the sins of others. 

The rest of the book is taken up with Lord Morle/s speeches 
on India made before he entered Whitehall — we have four of 
these— and the full text of Lord Morle/s despatch on the reform 
proposals. In these speeches there is little worth noticing. In 
the first of these speeches delivered so far back as 1897, Lord 
Morley scouted the Jingo fever which bad been afStcting the Govern- 
ment of India at that time. In the second speech — delivered in the 
same year— welcoming back an Eastern pro<on5ul to England there 
is a noble passage with which we should like Lord Morley to refresh 
his memory. “ It (security of British rule) would be in the rectitude 
and honesty of our intentions coupled with the avoidance of all 
sources of complaint, which either invite foreign aggression or stir 
op restless spirits of revolt.” In another speech delivered in 1901, 
Imrd Morley has an important passage which our “ demonstrating 
loyalists” and “manifesto-mongers” had better take a note of. “ One 
would think,” said Lord Morley, “that they (people of this school 
who prate about loyalty and patriotism) really doubted whether 
. loyalty and patriotism and greatness in the king's realm existed tiiat 
they might be constantly talking of it.” 

We need not launch into a discourse here on Lord Morley’s 
reform proposals as that subject has been well traversed in a recent 
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issue of the /Khftiw WorU. But it is our opinion that tbo prqiosa], 
alraut the Electoral Colleges, as originally enunciated in Lord 
Morley's despatch, was about the best that could be devised, under 
the pecuhar circumstances of India. Although it suffers fr«Mn the 
defect of ‘double election'— a defect Urbich Burke seriously noted in 
the National Assembly of France during the Revolutionary Period 
—it seems to us impossible to get rid of it in the present limitation of 
our conditions. We are sorry to note in this connection that an un- 
reasonable demand for class representation has already led Lord 
Morley to deform and mutilate his original scheme. 

We have necessarily confined our remarks in the foregoing 
pages to important political questions that arise out of a consideration 
of Lord Morley's Indian speeches. The limits of a magazine review 
forbid anything like an exhaustive criticism and the field b so vast 
that we could have infinitely lengthened out tliis notice. Lord 
Morley’s utterances on India, as the publisher rightly remarks in the 
introduction, is next in importance to only those of Burke and Bright. 
When we resent any of his measures we must remember the difficulty 
and responsibility of hb situation. He had not a clean slate to write 
upon and moreover the troubles stirred up by Lord Curzon in India 
recoiled on Lord Morley’s head. Lord Morley’s heart, as we have 
said, has never been at fault with regard to India. And although 
his ultimatum about the possibility of seU-Government for India 
may seem to belie his sympathy with (he reform party, we must not 
forget to make allowance for pious opinions. Lord Morley’s reform 
proposals have been hailed with almost demonstrative enthusiasm 
in India. In the Parliament his reform scheme may be largely 
amended and altered, but Lord Morley may count upon the 
support of the whole educated Indbn community. But we regard 
his reforms as the first instalment of many valuable concessions 
to come, and before he retires from the heat and worry of Whitehall 
we hope he will grant to the people in hb cliurge a substantial 
share in the Government of their country. 


THE BHAGWAD GITA IN MODERN UFB 

BV RAI BAHADUR tALA BAIJ MATH, B. A. 

{PitblhM at tht Vaishya Hitakari Qffiet, Metrut) 

The Bhagawadgita forms one of the sacred scriptures of the 
Hindu people. ■ It embodies the lofty teachit^s of the Vdanithais 
in a more systematic fotQi and is widely read by all who gre foiiil 
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of inspired utterances a'nd sublime philosopbf. It is needless to 
mention that the Gita apart from its religious ciiaracter possesses 
literary splendours in an eminent degree. The i ith chapter of the 
book is an instance in point. The wider the diffusion of this 
precious relic of Hindu thought, the better for the country. We 
are, therefore, pleased to see Lala Baij Nath's interpretation of this 
memorable work made in the light of modern thought. While 
conscious of the rare merits of the Gita we cannot forget that its 
teachings have been interpreted in diverse ways and that different 
schools of philosophy have risen therefrom. India is proud of its 
philosophy and well may it be so. But it is a patent fact that 
philosophy has to a large extent proved a curse to this ancient 
country. While European civilisation has drawn its sustenance 
from the vigorous precepts of the Bible — precepts which fill the 
heart with earnest longing to serve mankind— the sublime religion 
of the Gita (of the Upanishads and the Brahmasutras also) has 
been converted into an instrument by Sankaracharyya to make 
man shun his fellow>beings and cultivate an exclusive religion away 
from the haunts of men. Lala Baij Nath, we are glad to notice, 
has steered clear of Sankara's exposition of the Git0 and all narrow- 
ness of view. On the question of the caste-system also, Lala Baij Nath 
gives a wide berth to Sankara's orthodoxy and supposes it to have 
been built op not on any adventitious conditions of birth but on the 
qualities of head and heart. We have no wish to dispute the fact 
that caste-system is sanctioned by the Shastras of later origin, but the 
Gita does not lend any support to the pernicious type of caste- 
system which obtains in India at the present day. The Gita 
speaks, of caste but it speaks of it in a heterodox sense. As long as 
honours and privileges do not become the birthright of particular 
class or classes of men, caste-system can be safely tolerated. But 
unfortunately caste-system comes into existence only when one is 
bom into the world as heir to a privilege or privileges. The famous 
Guizot in his History of Civitisation defined caste-system as a system 
built on hereditary privilege or privileges. The system, therefore, 
that confines privileges among certain classes or families of men can 
have no moral defence, either from the utilitarian or the democratic 
points of view. We are, therefore, happy to note that the book 
lying on our desk has boldly decried this terrible social evil of 
our counfry. 
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LEADING THOUdHTS ON INDIAN QUESTIONS 

THE SITUATION IN INDIA 

The above is the title of a long article contributed to the Empire 
Review by Mr. Justice Beaman of the Bombay High Court We are 
really surprised how a man, holding an important and responsible 
appointment in His Majesty's Service, can express himself in the 
manner in which the said Judge has done. 'I'he article, however, 
can claim credit for precise e,xpression and attempt at accurate 
reasoning. But it is full of calumny and hatred of the Indians. 
In the beginning he stands as a stout champion of political liberty 
and free citizenship, but gradually develops into a vile supporter of 
autocracy. To those who hold the doctrine — ** all people have the 
right to be free," Mr. Justice Beaman replies : **No country has the 
right to hold the peoples of another country or continent in subjec- 
tion and deny them equal rights of free citizenship." But Mr. 
Justice Beaman thinks that this principle, however, does not hold 
good in the case of India. He says 

‘'It implies that we found India “free" and enslaved her. It 
implies that there ils a people in India struggling to be free, and 
that we repress it. It implies a homogeneity of race, religion 
and sentiment throughout India, the very reverse of what we 
really find there. It implies an Indian “nation" ; but there is 
no Indian nation. It implies that India, like France or England, 
is a country, while every one knows that it is a continent. It is a 
continent full of jarring and hostile elements, a continent of wliich 
the numerous peoples and tribes are only kept in restraint by the 
compelling power of England." 

The Bombay Judge sets forth his love of liberty in this manner : 
“ If there were an Indian nation aspiring to be free ; if the 
English rule suppressed by force that aspiration and imposed upon 
the weak but unwilling necks of millions the yoke of a foreign 
tyranny, I do not think that any genuine Englishman could be 
found to defend the morality of such a position." 

He next points out the mistake of those who assert that the 
.English received India in trust frdm her peoples and are therefore 
under all the obligatioos of a trustee. He says— • 

“If we ace no more than trustees for the peoples of India, we 
have no right to consult our* own interests. The worst fault a 
trustee can commit is to make his own advantage out of the trust." 
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“But the major premise is false,” continues the writer. **We 
never were “entrusted” by any people or peoples of India with the 
temporary government upon the footing of trustors and trustees;. 
There is surely nothing in the manner of our acquisition of India 
which can give colour to these pleasant illusions.” 

From the above the writer, as a typical Anglo-Indian, finds 
no difficulty in arriving at the following inference : — 

” If we admit that the origin of our rule in India was conquest, 
we may consistently avow that our paramount object should be the 
maintenance of British supremacy, or, changing the phrase, that 
we bold India for England. Those who most loudly proclaim that 
England consciously undertook from the first and ought to carry 
on to the last a. philanthrophic missionary work in India, would do 
well to pause upon a practical test. They might reflect that 
however great the unselfishness of individuals, no nation has yet 
collectively committed itself to any such experiment on the grand 
scale in political philanthrophy.” 

To those Indians who think that — 

** VVe (Englishmen) found India helpless and unregenerate ; we 
took upon ourselves to protect and rear and regenerate her. Our 
chief motive has been, and always must be, the education of India 
up to the capacity of governing herself, of becoming in reality a 
free people. To that end all merely selfish considerations, all 
purely English interests must be inexorably subordinated,” 

Mr. Beaman submits the following unequivocal reply : — 

“ 'Ihe exaggeratedly disinterested claim which is put forward by 
some Indo-phile enthusiasts is sho^vn to be unsustainable in a vital 
particular. We did not take India, nor do we keep India for the 
sake of the Indians. We believe, that governing India as wu do, 
our rule makes for the greatest happiness and the greatest material 
prosperity of the greatest number. But while justly congratulating 
ourselves upon that happy result, we must admit that if we could 
only govern India on our present lines, at a loss direct or indirect 
to England, the English people who had to pay the cost would bid 
us leave India to work out her own salvation in her own way. If 
then, as I think, we took India solely in the interests of England 
and hold India in the interests of England, it follows that the 
interests of England not only in fact are, but ought to be avowed 
to be the guiding principle of our Indian policy. . Every reform, 
every large measure, all important administrative changes should 
be referred to one standard and one standard only, the interests 
of England. A limit may at any lime be reached at which experi- 
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ments in political education, local self-government, the association 
of natives with the governing bodies, ceases to conform to that 
standard ; and when that limit is reached further experiment along 
those lines ought to be, for the time at any rate, abandoned.” 

Having thus disposed of the ‘*ioose talk about the legitimate 
demands of ihe educated natives*', he questions the claims of leading 
Indian democrats to represent the mass, or even any considerable 
section of the subject peoples of Ifidia, and finds that they do not 
represent even the sm-ill sections of their own peoples. ‘'And it is 
quite certain”, says he, “ that none of those sections would care 
to be governed by a composite body of natives reflecting all sorts 
of racial and religious animosities.” 

About Indian patriotism the learned Judge has the following 

“While within bounds the ‘patriotism’ of a Mabratta is quite 
intelligible, it is not so easy to credit the Bengalis with anything like 
the same real sentiment, ft would puzzle the eloquent Calcutta 
propagandists to derive the fervent ‘patriotism’ evoked by the 
purely administrative partitioning of Bengal, from ai>y historic 
tradition. The various brands of patriotism, which are now being 
vociferously hawked about the country, have one, and only one 
element in common, hatred of the British rule. Nor does it seem 
to occur to any of the gentlemen who speak of it so glibly, 
that what is, or is pretended to be, from their point of view, 
patriotism must be rebellion from ours.” 

This finishes the first part of Mr. Beaman’s long article. An 
examination of the causes of the present unrest and disaffection in 
India constitutes the second part. The learned Judge deftly 
diagnosed the unrest and detects two potent causes to account for it. 

The first he calls “permanent and inseparable from the char- 
acter of our rule," He dwells upon it, after Mr, 'I'ownsend, in 
this manner ; — 

“The imposition of a strong foreign domination, the Pax 
Britannica, on which we pride ourselves and have every right to 
pride ourselves, has reduced the lives of all the adventurous and 
warlike peoples of India to a dead level of dullness. We have 
taken all interests out of their lives. Formerly every stout heart 
and strong arm felt iliat the future was fnll of glowing possibiiiiies. 
A peon to-d»y, a nawab to-morrow ; such things had been and 
might be again. But when England stretched forth her mighty 
arm over the whole continent, and decreed that from Himalaya 
to Comorin there should be perpetual peace, she robbed these 
restless and haughty spirits of every chance worth living for. The 
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swords were ground into ploughshares, and the lions had, in truth, 
to He down with the Iambs." 

The other chief cause of discontent, says the writer, is ^*our 
system of education." Logically, this leads Justice Beaman to put 
jorth a tirade against the Indians educated under that system. He 
goes on thus : — 

** I'he native mind, for all its subtlety and cuteness, is often 
robustly aud almost terrifyingly illogical. The native mind has 
never been able to discern clearly between two propositions. All 
employees of the Government must he educated, and all educated 
natives must be employees of the Governn)ent." 

The entire agitation fomented by educated young India resolves 
itself into a demand for more, and always more, of the official loaves 
and hshes. 

So he says— 

‘Tf we are to judge the tree by its fruits, and if we are to do so 
with strict impartiality, laying aside all bias and prepossessions 
we must admit that Western education in India has proved so far 
a failure. It has not in a single instance contributed to the strength 
of our Government ; it has, in a hundred ways, direct and indirect, 
weakened and embarrassed it." 

Mr. Justice Beaman concludes his article with an additional 
ennumeration of causes contributing to the growth and propagation 
of disaffection. Chief among these have been “the land legislation in 
the Punjab, the partition of Bengal and the Russo-Japanese war." 


HOPE THE CONQUEROR 

Under the above heading, Rev. C. F. Andrews of Delhi has an 
interesting article in the January Indian Review, It seeks to inspire 
the Indian patriot with a bold faith in the ultimate regeneration of 
his native land. According to the writer of the article the first reason 
(or hopefulness is the fact that a manly spirit of self-dependence 
has been born in the land and that " passive acquiescence in 
abuses which is the despair of all reformers and the dead-weight 
on all progress" is fast becoming a thing of the past. The second 
ground for encouragement is that Indian lovers of their country 
have begun to believe intensely and passionately in themselves and 
in their own capacities. The old respect for authority has perhaps 
vaiQii^ed to some extent but the old respect for authority often 
meant a careless acceptance of what was wrong and a slothful inr 
difference to what was right. The writer rejoices to see that the 
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unhealthy reverence for^ authority is passing away and that **a 
healthy belief in the innate capacity of the Indian people them- 
selves is taking the place of a weakening dependence on the 
foreigner.” Until,” it is wisely observed by him, a nation 
believes in its own destiny there is little hope.” This spirit of 
self-dependence has quickened the different phases of the national 
life and as a result efforts are being made to uplift the down- 
trodden pariahs and namasudras^ to spread female education, to 
help the famine-stricken, the poor, the illiterate and the outcast, 
to introduce national education and to develop indigenous indus- 
tries. A further ground of confidence on the part of the writer is 
based on the fact that during the past year there has been a 
readiness to suffer for the cause, to bear disappointments and to see 
great expectations shattered, without being unduly cast down or 
giving way to despair. Tlie outbreak of anarchy is deplorable 
beyond dispute but the fortitude that has been roused in the 
nation is highly encouraging. “ Last and greatest of all,” the 
writer remarks in conclusion, the National Movement during 
the past year has become more distinctly religious in its out- 
look i it has dropped like a veil the merely utilitarian aspect 
and is standim; out in its true colours as primarily spiritual.” While 
eloquently dwelling on this aspect of the National Movement, 
Rev. Andrews does not fail to regret that superstitions are here 
and there being revived under the name of national,” but he 
believes that ** ttiis is as nothing compared with the serious re- 
ligious spirit which has spread among the younger generation and 
given a greater earnestness and depth to life and character.” i'be 
last ^ords of this well-written article are sufficiently cheering ; for 
as one who loves India the Rev. C F. Andrews longs to see this 
ancient land take her “rightful place” among the nations of the 
world. 


CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS IN INDIA 
The March number of the ConUmporary Rivim has an article 
on Constitutional Reforms in India from the pen of the Hon. Mr. 
Gokhale. Mr. Gokhale’s opinion on Lord Morley’s reforms is bound 
to create considerable interest in this country^ The article opens 
with a short glowing description of the period preceding the 
announcement of the Reforms* He characterises it as a “ long 
period of reaction,” and speaks of it in the followuig terms 

“ The old faith in the purpose and character of British rule had 
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well-nigh vanished and those few who still clung to that faith stood 
more or less discredited with their countrymen. Passive resistance 
to authority, so as to paralyse the administration of the country, 
was being widely and openly preached. A few wilder spirits break* 
itig loose from all restraint were planning desperate deeds of 
violence. The air throughout the country was heavily laden with 
a strong anti-English feeling. The Government was answering 
violent attacks in the Press and on the platform by prosecutions for 
sedition of writers and speakers on an unprecedented scale, by 
deportations without trial and by enactment after enactment of a 
most drastic nature. Never since the Mutiny was the situation so 
full of peril and anxiety.” 

Mr. Gokhale next points out that this desperate state of affairs 
threw a thick volume of cloud over the hitherto unsullied reputation 
of Loid Morley, who was regarded by most Indians as an honoured 
teacher of Liberalism and whose appointment as Secretary of State 
for India caused their hearts to be stirred strangely with a new hope. 
While the warm personal regard, says the writer in effect, entertain- 
ed for Lord Minto since his arrival in this country, has not in the 
least been «iffected by his repressive measures, there has been a 
vehement feeling of disappointment and indignation against Lord 
Morley. So the vindication of Lord Morley’s Liberalism was a 
necessary element in any real improvement of the situation and 
such vindication,” says Mr. Gokhale, ‘‘has now been supplied by 
the reforms that have been announced.” 

We are next brought to the subject matter of the article which 
deals with what these reforms really mean for the people of India. 
The learned writer is of opinion that these reforms really constitute 
a notable advance and that ** they go a long way to bring the ad- 
ministration of the country into harmony with its present require- 
ments and that when they come into full operation they will mark 
for the people the commencement of a new era of peaceful progress 
under British rule.” 

These proposals, says Mr. Gokhale, are very modest to those 
who enjoy a full measure of self-Government ; but to the people 
of India they mean a really great step forward. The scheme is a 
substantial instalment of reform and has given deep and sincere 
satisfaction throughout India. 

“ With Indian members in the Secretary of State’s Council,” 
proceeds Mr. Gokhale, in the Viceroy’s Executive Council and 
Provincial Executive Councils, we shall have reasonable access to 
those seats of authority where policies are determined and all 
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important matters connected with the administration disposed of. 
Moreover, the appointment of Indians to these Councils means the 
admission of the people of India to a participation in the highest 
responsibilities of Government and it carries with it an access of 
dignity to their status under British rule. 'I'he proposed reforms of 
Legislative Councils is a far-reaching measure and will for the first 
time bring the administration under some sort of popular control. 
At present the administration is carried on entirely in the dark, 
behind the backs of the people. It will now have to be in the light 
of day and under the scrutiny of public discussion. Local self- 
government, too, will become a reality and will afford, as it was 
intended to do by Lord Rtpon, valuable training ground for the 
people to manage their own afikirs. If the whole government of 
the country is compared to a building, with rural and urban boards 
at its base, district and provincial administration at its centre, and 
Executive Councils and the Secretary of State’s Council at the top, 
it may be said that while at present there is only partial light round 
the base, with darkness round the centre, and thick darkness at the 
top, under the proposed scheme there will be full light round the 
base, partial light round the centre and faint light at the top.” 

With regard to differences of opinion regarding details Mr. 
Gokhale tells us 

** Lord Morley has himself recognised that in a matter of this 
magnitude and importance there must naturally be room for a 
variety of opinions on minor points.” 

Mr. Gokhale concludes his able article with the following very 
notable and necessary warning 

‘’It will be absolutely disastrous if any attempt is made to go 
back on the scheme in any important particular. If they (the 
Indians) are now subjected to any disappointment in connection 
with it there will be a violent reaction which will be in every way 
deplorable.” 


RECENT POUTICAL UNREST IN BENGAL 

Before the members of the Edinburgh Philosophical Insti- 
tution,” Sir Andrew Fraser recently delivered a lecture on the 
above subject. The paper breathes the spirit of a thorough-going 
Anglo-Indian bureaucrat. Sir Andrew begins by making a ferocious 
attack on Lord Mac Donnell who had of late an occasion to 
characterise in the House of Lords the partition df Bengal as the 
’’ greatest blunder ” since the days of Plassey. The valiant ex- 
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Lienteramt-Goirernor M once dhmisses the «ab^ by d«cl«ring 
that the agitation about the partition was rather an indicadon or 
symptom of the spirit of unrest than the cause of it, beeaose unrest 
existed and worst crimes were planned long before the Jboundaries 
of Bengal were judicixlty re-adjusted. So he says that the present 
unrest is due to other causes, cbieily economic, and that the re- 
medies lay in industrial development and technical educarion which 
the Government ought to make an effort to assist. Referring to 
the existence of unrest among the educated classes, Sir Andrew 
tells us : — 

“ Unrest among the educated classes in part at least ariM from 
aspirations and ambitions which our education bad shown Our dis- 
position to gratify. In all such unrest if it were sympathetically 
treated and wisely directed, there was neither anger nor real cause 
for regret.” 

Referring to Lord MacDonnell’s pronouncement upon the dis- 
memberment of Bengal, Sir Andrew further goes on to say 
“ I would like to mention the fact that all high officers in Bengal 
who were then responsible for the administration were consulted in 
regard to this measure and that only one of them opposed the 
larger scheme of partition when it was published fur criticism. 
The final proposals were also submitted to all the high officials of 
Bengal for their opinion, and they unanimously approved them, 
one officer only suggesting a very trifling modification. Now 
that the scheme has been carried out, now that its advantageous 
results have been established, it is monstrous to propose to 
reverse it." 

Thus, the justification of the iniquitous readjustment of territorial 
bounding of some of the eastern provinces of India was the 
main theme of his short discourse. He pays a very high tribute to 
Lords Mintb and Morley whom he describes respectively as “ A 
Viceroy capable of dealing with this difficult and unaccustomed 
situation, and a Secretary of State for India of wiiuse conduct in 
a critical time his countrymen, without respect of party, might well 
be prou<t” 

Sir Andrew is of opinion that a mixture of the nefneSsive 
measures and the publication of the statesmanlike reforms, is the 
best remedy thatconld be suggested by any body, and he exipatiales 
on the effect of such a poUcy in his conclusion thus - 

“ Evidence cl unrest has generally passed away and for the 
present, at teasl^ India as a whole is not only peaceful but happy. II 
must not, however, be supposed that the necessity foi uncearing 
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Vigilance and care has passed away. Extremism is not dead. It 
baa for its final aim the oyerthrow of our rule in India — a mad 
scheme fraught with the- most disastrous consequences to the 
peoples whom we are boutkd to protect." 


THE PROPOSED REFORMS IN INDIA 

Under the above heading Mr. J. 1). Rees, the irrepressible 
anti-Indian member of Parliament, gives an expression of his 
opinion on the Reform Scheme of Lord Morley in the Fortnightly 
Review of this month. Tha writer is of opinion that ** reforms in 
the administration must sliape themselves more or less after the 
model which England, wisely or unwisely, sets before her subject 
peoples, whether likely or unlikely, to find salvation on such lines. 
The utmost caution, however, is needed and the greatest care 
mu.st be exercised lest any changes should disturb the equilibrium 
which has up till now been maintained between widely separated 
classes, races, and communities, with a diversity of interests 
and of hereditary sentiments, such as for ages have precluded 
common action or local unanimity. For such make up the peoples 
and populations of the thrones, dominations, princedoms, and 
powers included in one majestic whole under the august supremacy 
of the British Crown." 

It is impossible for Mr. Rees to write or speak anything on 
India without falling foul of the Bengalee Babus. in this article, 
he thus delivers himself on this favourite theme : 

** If the reforms satisfy the English-educated classes, who may 
conveniently continue to he called Babus, though that term i.s 
chiefly used in Bengal, it is much, hut it is far more necessary that 
they should not alienate other races, than that they should con- 
ciliate the Bengali English-educated classes. I cannot say upper 
classes, for these are by no means at one with the Babus, as any- 
one may learn from a perusal of the recently published I/ff^ressiots 
of the Maharajah of Burdwan. Indeed, it is only the protection of 
the British Government which gives the Bengalis that political pro- 
minence in the too ready accceptance of which lurks a possible 
danger to j^ritish supremacy." 

Then Mr. Rees points out that the Mahomedans, inspile of the 
express injunction of their scriptures to obey their rulers, will never 
itubmit to the supremacy of the Hindoos who are after all '*sneak- 
ing cowards." i'he man of action will immediately thrust aside 
the man of faction, the fighter will replace the writer, and the 
Mahomedan will at once move to the front." Hence Mr. Rees is 
anxious lest in order to conciliate the Babus we alienate the 
Mahomedans," who are a ** powerful, loyal, and important class of 
our. fellow subjects." 

Mr. Rees next goes on to summarise the main features of the 
reform scheme. He is glad that Ix>rd Morley has disapproved 
of the idea of an Im^rial Advisory Council. Putting this 
matter aside Lord Minto descrilies the enlargement of Legislative 
Councils, and the exclusion of their functions to the discussion of 
administrative questions as the widest, most deep-reaching and 
most substantial feature of the whole scheme." VVitli regard to 
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the proposed representation by classes and interests^ Mr. Reeei 
for once deviates into sense. He is quite at one with Lord Morley 
m his condemnation of the notion of Parliamentary representetion 
in India. He quotes with alacrity another authority which is too 
obscure to mention 

**Jf you were to be guided entirely by Hindu popular opinion 
you would find yourself in great difficulties.’' 

Then he comes to the famous AiMndia Moslem League which 
he describes as body well qualified to represent its constituents.” 
Mr. Rees expresses his hearty approval of the action of the Moslem 
League in their demand for an exclusive Mahomedan representation. 
Mr. Rees says— 

** Whatever may be done as regards comparatively small and 
unimportant minorities, communal representation for a community 
of sucli supreme importance as that of the Mahomedans should 
somehow or other be secured. Hindu opinion on such a question 
has its use. It is a fair indication of what to avoid.” 

The rest of the article is taken up with the question of Imperial 
and provincial Legislative Councils and the retention therein of the 
official majority. With regard to Lord Morley's solicitude to make 
any distinct advance in the direction of local se)f-Government| Mr. 
Rees expresses himself in this wise 

‘*I confess I cannot see why, since Lord Morley regards Parlia- 
mentary representation in India as one of the wildest imaginations 
that ever entered the head of man, it should be necessary or desira- 
ble for him to stimulate the political education of contented peoples 
to whom every principle of Western democracy is utterly foreign 
and uncongenial.” Lord Minto’s desire to create Executive 
Councils for the local Governments draws forth the following 
opinion from Mr. Rees : 

1 confess 1 do not regard with approval the proposal to 
endow other (than Madras and Bombay) Local Governments with 
a Council.” 

Now we come to the crux of the whole question ythe appoint- 
ment of an Indian to the Viceroy’s Executive Council. Mr. Rees 
indignantly states : — 

" 1 confess that of all Lord Morley’s proposals this seems to me 
the one most open to criticism, though 1 have throughout my 
service in India advocated the extended employment of natives of 
that continent. It will be impossible to select any Hindu acceptable 
to the Mahomedans, or any Mahomedan acceptable to the Hindus.” 
A volley of contemptuous epithets hurled against the Bengalis makes 
up Mr. Rees’ proof positive for the Indians’ permanent disqualifica- 
tion to be a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. Mr. Rees 
concludes his precious article in this way ; — 

*^The forward party in India now at any rate cannot assert that 
the Secretary of State for India is the tool of what they describe as 
|an impervious stratum of superannuated fossils seated on sinecures, 
'i'hey cannot complain that their pretensions have not received 
at least as much attention as they deserve.” 
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THE INDIAN COUNCILS BILL 

The following is the text of the prefactory memorandum 

The object of this Rill is to amend and extend tlie Indian 
Councils Acts, 1861 and 1892, in such a way as to provide: — 

(1) For an enlargement of the Legislative Council of the 
Goyernor-General and of the existing Provincial Legislative 
Councils ; 

(ii) For the election of a certain proportion of their members 
b> i^pular vote ; and 

(ill.) For greater freedom to discuss matters of general public 
interest and to ask questions at their meetings, and more especially 
for the discussion of the annual finantial statements. 

The executive Councils of the Governments of Madras and 
Bombay are enlarged, and powers are taken to create Executive 
Councils in the other Provinces of India, where they now do not 
exist. Provision is also made for the appointment of Vice- 
Presidents of the various Councils. 

'rhe details of the necessary arrangements, which must vary 
widely in the diflferent Provinces, are left to be settled by means of 
regulations to be framed by the Government of India and approved 
by the Secretary of State. 

The following are the clauses of the Bill, which is intituled 
* An Act to amend the Indian Conncil Acts, 1861 and rSpa, an J the 
Government of India Act, 1833” : — 

CONSTITUTION OF LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 

1.— (i) The additional members of the councils for the purpose 
of making laws and regulations (herein-after rt:ferred to as Legisla- 
tive Councils) of the Governor-General and the Governors of Fort 
Saint George and Bombay, and the members of the Legislative 
Councils already constituted, or which may hereafter be consti- 
tuted, of the several Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, instead of 
bdng all nominated by the Governor-General, Governor, or 
Lieutenant-Governor in manner provided by the Indian Councils 
Acts, i86t and 1892, shall include members so nomiiitited and also 
members elected in accordance with regulations made tinder this 
Act, and references in those Acts to the members so nominated 
and their nomination shall be construed as including references 
to the members so elected and their election. 

(i) The number of additional members or members so nomi- 
nated and elected, the number of such members required to con^ti- 
tute a quorum, the term of office of such members and tlie manner 
of filling up casual vacancies occurring by reason of absence from 
India, inability to attend to duty, death, acceptance of office, or 
resignation duly accepted, or otherwise, shall, in the rase i>f each 
such council, be such as may be prescribed by regulations made 
under this Act. 

Provided that the aggregate number of memliers so nominated 
and elected shall not, in the case of any Legislative Council 
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mentioned in the first column of the first Schedule to this Act, 
exceed the nuiuber specifiled in the second column of that 
schedule. 

MADRAS AND BOMBAY COUNCILS 

s. — (i) The number of ordinary members of the councils of 
the Govenors of Fort Saint George and Bombay shall be such 
number not exceeding four as the Secretary of State in Council 
may from time to time direct, of ivliom two at least shall be persons 
who at the time of their appointment have been in the service of 
he Crown in India for at least twelve years. 

(a) If at any meeting, of either such council there is an equal- 
ity of votes on any question, the Governor or other person presiding 
shall have two votes or the casting vote. 

PROVINCIAL EXECUTIVE COUNCILS 

3. — (f) It shall he lawful for the Governor-General in Council 
with the approval of the Secretary ot State in Council, by procla- 
mation, to create a council in any province under a Lieutenant- 
Governor for the purpose assisting the Lieutenant-Governor in 
the executive government of the province, and by such proclama- 
tion ; — 

(/i) 'I'o determine what powers and duties of the Lieutenant- 
Governor shall be exercised and perlormed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, and what shall be the number (not exceeding 
four), qualifications, powers, and duties of the members of any such 
council ; and 

(h) 'IV) make provision for the appointment of temporary or 
acting members of the council during the absence of any member 
from illness or otherwise, and for the procedure to be adopted in 
case of a diflorence of opinion between a Lieiitenant-Oovernor and 
his council, and in the case of equality of votes, and in the case of 
a Lieutenant-Governor being obliged to absent himself from his 
council from indisposition or any other cause. 

(a) Fvery member of any such council shall be appointed by 
the Governor-General with the approval of His Majesty, and shall, 
as such, be a member of the Legislative Council of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in addition to the members nominated by the Lieutenant- 
Governor and elected under the provisions of tliis Act. 

APPOINTMENT OF VICE-PRESIDENTS 

4. The Governor-General, the Governors of Fort Saint George 
and Bombay respectively, and the Lieutenant-Governor of every 
province, shall appoint a member of their respective councils to be 
Vice-President thereof, and for the purpose of temporarily holding 
and executing the office of Governor-General or Governor of Fort 
Saint-George or Boml^ay and of presiding at meetings of Council 
in the absence of the (»overnor-General, Governor, or Lieutenant- 
Governor the Vice-President so appointed shall be deemed to be 
the Senior member of Council and the member highest in rank, and 
the Indian Councils Act, i86i, and sections sixty- two and sixty-three 
of the Government of India Act, 1833, shall have effect accordingly. 

BUSINESS OF LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 

5. -^(i) Notwithstanding anything in the Indian Councils Act, 
i86r, the (vovernor-Geiieral in Council, the Governors in Council 
of Fort S*iint George and Bombay respectively, and the Lieutenant' 
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Governor in Caniicil of every province shall make rules auihoriaing 
at any meeting of their respective legislative councils the discussion 
of the annual financial statement of the Governor-General in 
Council or of their respective local governments, as the case may 
be, and of any matter of general piiblic interest, and the asking of 
questions, under such conditions and restrictions as may be pres- 
cribed in the rules applicable to the several councils. 

(s) Such rules as aforesaid may provide for the appointment 
of a member of any such council to preside at any such discussion 

in the place of the Governor-General, Governor, or Lieutenant- 

Governor, as the case may be. 

(3) Rules under this section, where made by a Governor in 
Council or by a Lieutenant-Governor or a Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, shall be subject to tlie sanction of the Governor-General 
in Council, and wliero made by the Governor-General in Council 
shall be sul)ji‘cr to the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council, 
and shall not be subject to alteration or amendment by the Legisla- 
tive Council of the Governor-General, Governor, or Lieutenant- 

Governor. 

POWER TO MAKE RROtTLATIONS 

(6.) The Governor-General in Council shall, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of State ir Council, make regulations as 
to the conditions under which and manner in which persons 
resident in India may be nominated or elected as members of the 
Legislative Councils of the (Jovemor-General, Governors, and 
Lieutenant-Governors, and as to the qualifications for being, and 
for being nominated or elected, a member of any such council 
and as to any other matter for which regulations are autliorized to 
be made tinder this Act, and also as to the manner in which those 
regulations are to be carried into effect. 

SHORT TITI.E, ETC 

7.— (1) This Act may he cited as ihe Indian Councils Act, 
1909, and shall be construed with tlie Indian Councils Acts, 1861 
and 1892, and those Acts, the Indian Councils Act, 1869, the 
Indian Councils Act, 1871, the Indian Councils Act, 1874, the 
Indian Councils Act, 1904, and this Act may be cited together as 
the Indian Councils Acts, f86i to 1909. 

(2) This Act shall come into operation on such date or dates 
as the Governor-General in Council, with the approval of the 
Secretary of State in Council, may appoint, and different dates may 
be appointed for different purposes and provisions of this Act and 
for different councils. 

On the date appointed for the coming into operation of this 
Act as respects any Legislative Council, all the nominated members 
of the council then in office shall go out of office, hut may, if 
otherwise qualified, be nominated or be elected in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act. 

(3) The enactments mentioned in the Second Schedule to 
this Act are hereby repealed to the extent mentioned in the third 
column of that schedule. 

/riie following is the first schedule, pving the maximum 
numl>ers of nominated and elected members of Legislative 
Councils 
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Legislative Council. 

Legislative Council of the Governor-General 
Legislative Council of the Governor of Fort Saint 
George 

Legislative Council of the Governor of Bombay 
Legislative Council of the Lieutenant-Governer of 
the Bengal Division of the Presidency of Fort 
William 

Legislative Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
Legislative Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam 
Legislative Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Province of the Punjab 

Legislative Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Province of Burma 

Legislative Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of any 
Province which may hereafter be constituted 
The second schedule shows the enactments proposed 
repealed. 
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THE INDIAN DECENTRALIZATION COMMISSION 

The report of the Royal Commission upon Decentralization in 
India was issued on Saturday [Cd. 4360] and contains recommen- 
dations closely affecting the scheme of reforms outlined by the 
Secretary of State in the House of Lords on December ry, includ- 
ing some of the provisions of the Indian Councils Bill now before 
Parliament. 

The Commission was appointed in September^ 1907, to inquire 
into the relations now existing for financial and administrative pur- 
poses between tlie Supreme Government and the various provincial 
Governments, and between the latter and the authorities subordi- 
nate to them, and to report whether, by measures of decentraliza- 
tion or otherwise, '^tliose relations can be simplified and improved, 
and the system of Government better adapted both to meet the 
requirements and promote the welfare of the different provinces, 
and, without impairing its strength and unity, to bring the execu- 
tive power into closer touch with local conditions." Sir Henry 
Primrose was appointed chairman of the Commission, but in con- 
sequence of ill-health be resigned, and his place was taken by 
Mr. C. E. Hobhouse, M,P., then Under-Secretary for India, and 
now Secretary to the Treasury, His colleagues were Sir F. S. P, 
Lely, a distinguished retired Bombay officer who had acted as 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces ; Sir Steyning 
Edgerley, a member of the Bombay Government ; Mr. Romesh C. 
Dutt, ci.E., the well-known retired civilian and Congress leader ; 
Mr. W. S. Meyer, Secretary to the Government of India in 
the Finance Department \ and Mr. W. L. Hichens, who had bad 
considerable administrative and financial experience as an official 
in South Africa. 

Between assembling in India on November 18, 1907, and the 
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termination of their labours there in the following April, the Com- 
missioners travelled 12,300 miles and examined upwards of 300 
witnesses, 1 19 of them being non-officials, besides receiving much 
documentary evidence, including statements of tlie views and pro- 
pmals of the local Governments. Moreover, a preliminary com- 
mittee had compiled comprehensive memoranda describing existing 
administrative conditions. The evidence from each province is to 
be published in a separate volume, with the exception that the 
Punjab volume will include the North-West Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan. The report, which was prepared in London and was 
Bnally signed on February as, concludes with an expression of high 
appreciation of the zealous and valuable assistance of the secretary 
of the Commission, Mr. H. Wheeler, i.c.s. It extends to 173 
paragraphf, and, with appendices, the Blue-book covers 339 pages. 
The re|x>rt is unanimous, but there are supplemental y memoranda, 
revealing differences of opinion on specific questions, by all the 
Commissioners, excepting Mr. Meyer and Mr. Dutt, and the latter 
has recorded his personal views on some points in foot-notes to 
relevant paragraphs of the report. 

In a prefatory statement the Commissioners point out that it 
was beyond their province to deal with the question of any altera- 
tion of the existing control of the Secretary of State over Indian 
administration, or with the relations between the Government of 
India and the heads of the ‘‘Imperial’* departments, such as Rail- 
ways, the Post Office, and Tele^aphs. They also deemed them- 
selves precluded “ from inquiring into questions of a purely political 
nature, question of general policy, and questions such as the separa- 
tion of judicial and executive functions, and the constitution and 
duties of the civil and criminal courts.” It is mentioned that 
while the report was under consideration the Secretary of State 
asked for and was furnished with the main conclusions, with a 
view to his subsequent pronouncement respecting the impending 
reforms. The report is issued, however, in its original form, the 
Commissioners not having thought it necessary “to point out, in 
such instance, the extent to which the application of our conclu- 
sions, independently arrived at, may be affected by the pronounce- 
ment of the Secretary of State.” 

THE SUPREME AND PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 
The Commissioners do not recommend any departure from the 
principle of retaining the general control of the Government of 
India over the provincial Administrations. The functions and 
powers of the latter, they consider, should be variable by the 
Central Government or by the Secretary of State as circumstances 
may require. The relations of the higher authorities to the pro- 
vindal Governments “should be readily adaptable to new or 
changing conditions, and should not be stereotyped by anything 
in the nature of a rigid constitution.” Future policy slioutd, 
however, be directed to the enlargement of the spheres of detailed 
administration entrusted to local Governments and the authorities 
subordinate to them. As to the financial aspects of such decentra- 
lization, the report recommends, among other changes >— 

That when fixed assignments in any province become unduly 
large, they should be commuted, as circumstances permit, into 
shares of growing revenue. That when the revenues of provincial 
Governments require general increase, this might be provided by 
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gradually provincial jaing certain heads of revenue which are new 
divided. 

In this connexion it is pointed out that the comtemplated grant 
to the local legislative councils of material control over provincial 
finance may make it necessary to do away, as fas as possible, with 
the present divided heads, and to place some entirely within the 
purview of tlie provincial, and others within that of the Imperial 
Government. The system of provincial ** contracts ” is necessarily 
discussed at length. It is admitted that the system under which the 
Government of India give special grants to local Governments for 
specific purposes — a policy of doles ” as it has been called — is 
open to objection ; but it is pointed out that the Government of 
India require to have at disposal surplus revenues to cope with 
sudden and unforeseen contingencies of a general character. Largely 
on this ground tlie Commissioners favour the maintenance of the 
present policy subject to specified conditions, including that of due 
consideration of the wishes of the local Governments. Sir Steyning 
Edgerly and Mr* Hichens append a memorandum favouring the 
abandonment of the doles ” policy at the earliest possible date, 
and urging that the ultimate aim should be to give provincial 
Governments independent sources of revenue and some separate 
powers of taxation, subject to the general control of the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State.” Sir Frederic Lely does not 
go so far as this, but he urges that the discretion practically allowed 
the provincial Governments in budgetting against their settled 
revenue should be extended also to the subsequent grants or 
•* doles.” 

METHODS OF DECENTRALIZATION 

It is recommended that in respect to the services for which 
they pay, wholly or in part, provincial Governments should receive 
the powers lately granted to the Government of India as regards 
creation of appointments, addition to minor establishments, &c. 
Indeed, considerable enhancement of the powers of the Govern- 
ment of India, as well as of the provincial Administrations, in 
respect to the creation of new appointments and the raising of 
salaries, is suggested. Should the local Legislatures obtain an 
elTective control over provincial finances, there should be much 
larger financial latitude, including the power to impose special 
provincial taxation, subject to the preliminary sanction of the 
higher authorities. Even in present circumstances the report 
deprecates ** minute criticism on ptunts of administrative detail 
in cases which local Governments have to submit for sanction 
under financial rules.” An increase of the powers of these Govern- 
ments in dealing with establishments which are wholly paid for 
from Imperial revenues is recommended \ and it is proposed that 
the Chief Commissioner of the recently-constituted North-West 
Frontier Province should be given a jrNnr/-provincial settlement. 
The simplification of the Civil Service Regulations and the Civil 
Account Code, with a view to greater provincial elasticity, is pro- 
posed, as well as the diminution in large degree of the detailed 
control hitherto exercised by the Government of India over pro- 
vincial Excise administration* Various detailed proposals are 
also made as to provincial control of public works, land revenue 
and settlement, forest administration, police establishments, and 
the civil work of members of the Indian Medical Service. The 
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repoit shows that the local Goveratnents and their oflkers are very 
apprehensive of administrative interference by Imperial officers 
variously known as directors and inspectors-geaeral. The report 
dwells upon the danger of these officers being allowed to usurp 
any administrative conirol in respect to provincial departments, 
and it lays down the limitations under which their functions should 
1^ exercised 

CONSTITUTION OF PROVINCIAL OOVBRNMRNl'S 
A Study of the opening chapter of Part 1 1. of the report reveals 
die important fact that in proposing the enlargement of the 
executive councils in Bombay and Madras, and the creation of 
such councils in other provinces, the Secretary of State has the 
support of the Commission, the powers to be taken under the 
Indian Councils Bill in this respect closely corresponding with the 
proposals of the report. It is recognized, however, ** that change 
in the existing system is not equally urgent in all provin ces, and 
that the time for making such change must be largely detcnniiied 
by political considerations.” rhe Commissioners do not propose 
any substantial intermediate change great consequence in tlie 
provincial organization. It is considered essential to give larger 
powers to Commissioners, and particularly that they should be 
entrusted with the co-ordination oi the work of the various special 
departments within their divisions. The plan of periodic provincial 
conferences, followed in Bengal, is recommended for general 
adoption, and also that of conference of the Comniisstoners in ilie 
respective provinces. The report is emphatic as to the desirability 
of maintaining the full authority of heads of districts 

** We consider it necessary to enhance the powers and position 
of the collector. He should be recognizt^d as the head of the 
district in all administrative matters ; and he should be entitled 
to call for information from officers of special departments, and to 
have such information given to him spontaneously in matters <if 
importance, while any views he may express should receive the 
fullest consideration from such officers. . . . His present position 
in regard to police matters should in no case be weakened. . . . 
In matters connected with land revenue and general administra- 
tion, ouL recommendations for the universal application and 
development of sub-divisional system will make the collector mainly 
a supervising, controlling, and appellate authority in regard to the 
ordinary district administration. The relief from detailc^l work 
thus given :o collectors will enable the transmission to them of a 
variety of powers hitherto reserved to Commissioners, The 
general presumption should be that, in cases which come up to 
him, the collector should be the deciding authority ; and while 
there are certain matters, financial and otherwise, in which he 
cannot be given a free hand, the sphere of these should be limited 
os far at possible.” 

Detailed recommendations as to the development of the sub- 
divisional system follow ; together with proposal for larger divi* 
stonal and district powers and respect to suspensions and remis- 
sions of land revenuet agricultural loans, the acquisition of land 
for public purposes, and Court of Wards administration. Premo- 
tion to coUeotorshipi and to district Judg^htps should be by 
seniority, "but subject to rigorous rejection of the unfit.” Com- 
mistiotiershipa and the highest offices of departments should be 
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filled by selection of the best men, seniority being only regarded 
when other qualifications are practicnlly equal. Suggestions are 
made for meeting the evil of frequency of transfers. The Com- 
missioners consider that ‘'every effort should be made to keep an 
officer for three years, at the very least, in the same district.” 
Mr. Hichens went further than his colleagues on this point, 
his separate minute holding that “when once an officer attnins the 
All! rank of collector and is placed in charge of a district, he should 
remain there, subject to leave requirements,^ for the rest of his 
service or until he is promoted.” Remedies are suggested for 
insufficient acquaintance with the vernacular on the part of 
European officers, more especially in Madras, Bombay, and the 
two liengals. Further, the Commissioners consider that the officers 
of Government, and especially the European officers, are not in 
sufficient contact with the people ; and while indicating the diffi- 
culties which have to be met, they make suggestions for improve- 
ment. 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNING INSTITUTIONS 

The third and concluding part of the report is devoted to 
proposals for the further development of rural and urban self- 
governing bodies. It is held to be most desirable to constitute 
and develop village panchayais (councils) for the administration of 
local affairs within the village. It is admitted, however, that the 
system must be gradually and cautiously woiked, and in his 
separate minute the chairman dissents from the proposal of his 
colleagues that these bodies should be given summary jurisdiction 
in petty criminal cases, though he agrees to the grant of civil juris- 
diction. Such outside jurisdiction as may be required should be 
exercised by the district officers, and it is held not to be necessary 
to retain artificial local agencies, such as village unions and 
sanitary committees. The universal establishment of sub-district 
boards, to be the principal agencies in rural boards administration, 
is recommended. Under the suggested scheme they will have 
independent resources, separate spheres of duty, and larger 
responsibilities ; while the district board, besides undertaking some 
direct functions for which it seems specially fitted, will possess 
co-ordinating and financial powers in respect of the district as a 
whole. I'he district boards are to be given a freer hand and to be 
placed on a sounder financial footing by wioae expedients. The 
chairmanship will remain in official hands, and the Commissioner 
of a division is to have power to direct a board to perform any 
specific act or duty imposed on it by law, and, if these directions 
are neglected, to take action at its expense. Some of the petty 
municipalities now existing are to be administered on more simple 
lines by committees which may be styled ''town panchayatsJ' The 
remainiag municipalities are to have the same full powers as are 
suggested for rural boards, in respect to the services attained to 
them and to their establishments, 'fhey should ordinarily contain 
a substantial elective majority, and should usually elect their own 
chairman. Government officers should not be allowed, as hitherto^ 
to stand for election ; but where a nominated chairman is necessary 
he should be an official. The general outside control of the 
Government autlioiities is to be of the same character as in the 
case of rural boards. For the corporation of the “Presidency** 
municipalities other than Bombay (Calcutta, Madras, and Rangoon) 
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powers equal to those possessed hj the Booibay nuiiicipah'ty 
should be conferred« and the Bombay constitution (of which Lord 
Reay was the author) should be followed. 

*nie legislative changes required to give effect to the fu<reaching 
proposals of this report will include the passing of a General Act 
«f Delegation, permitting the transmission of executive functions 
to a lower authority than that indicated in any particidar Act by 
Government notification. 
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■■ II I" 

THE REFORM SCHEME AND CLASS 
REPRESENTATION 

It is with a sense of the deepest sorrow that I have to criticiae 
the modified scheme of Lord Morley in regard to Mahomedan repre- 
sentation. I quite realise the position of the Viceroy and the 
Secretar}' of State. It is nothing but the barest truth to say that 
bill for Lord Minto we would not have these reforms, liot an iota 
of them. He came out to India when the entire political atmosphere 
of this country was charged with the elements of a coming conflagra- 
tion. Lord Curzon had flouted public opinion in India to such a 
degree, had made such mockery of Indian aspirations, that there was 
deep resentment— brooding discontent— over the whole face of the 
country. The * whispering galleries of the East ’ were resonant with 
tlie muffled voice of the outraged self-respect of a nation justly proud 
of its ancient traditions, its ancient religion, and its ancient literature. 
For the first time in the history of British India the united protest 
of an entire people was set at naught with indecent aggressiveness, 
and there was a feelir»g of suppressed indignation spreading like 
smouldering fire and ready to burst into flame. The people had 
nearly lost confidence in the sobriety, the moderation, the 
justice and impartiality of British Rule in India ; and while thought- 
ful men were overwhelmed with despair, wild spirits were crying out 
for vengeance. Such was the state of the country when Lord Minto 
came. Counsellors were not wanting to point out to him what 
according to them was the only solution of the Indian problem — 
repression all along the line. But Lord Minto, with the instincts of 
the truest and highest statesmanship, saw that in India the Indian 
was nowhere. The position of absolute subordination which he occu- 
pied in his own country was opposed to the spirit of British rule and 
inconsistent with the pledges given to the people of India by Parlia- 
ment and the Crown and, what was more, this position was growing 
more and more intolerable to the people themselves with their in- 
creasing association with the outside world. Lord Minto set himself 
to the task of vindicating the rule of England in India— of vindicat- 
ing the high purpose which has brought the two counlries together. 
The high priests of power and privilege held up their anus in 
despair— they pointed the finger of warning to the dark clouds 
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gathering in the Indiw^ sky and the lurid flashes hosr and again 
breaking through the gloom and carrying death and destruction 
before them. Not now the time to slacken the reine—not now the 
time to yield to the bursting storm I 

I have tried to picture to myself the kindly and sober statesman 
now at the head of the Indian administrati<>n. I have tried to rciiltsa 
difficulties— on the one side the landmarks which the powerful 
hierarchy of privilege and dominion had set for liim— on the other 
band the dangers, the risks of an untried course rendered still more 
difScttlt by the submerged rocks of sedition and the outburts of 
fitnalical violence, and all through India there is a feeling of 
unstmted admiration foe the man who, undeterred by the gather^ 
ing gloom and adverse currents, has steadily pursued his course 
and has brought the vessd to a safe anchorage. It is easy to offer 
congratulations, it is easier to criticize, but it is not easy to realise the 
stress and the strain through which Lord Minto must have passed 
— ^not easy to realise the silent strength and the firm determination 
which have overcome formidable difficulties and high opposition. 

In one of his earliest public utterances l,nrd Minto dwelt 
on the necessity of altering the ntethods of administration in India, 
and if he had not set his hand to the plough, if instead of being 
insistent be had been apathetic or indifferent, then even Lord 
Morley would have been entirely powerless. This aspect of tlm 
question we must not forget or overlook. If the position of Lord 
hfinto was beset with difficulties, that of Lord Morley was hardly 
better. Men who had held prominent positions in the Indian Civil 
Service were screaming out from their retirement for all they were 
wort|]i in defence of the existing order of things, and we must 
not forget that only the other day news reached us lliat one 
of our countrymen whom we all bold in affectionate regard has 
been raised to a position next to the highest in India in the gift 
of the Crown. We gratefully acknowledge our thanks to I/ords 
Minto and Morley for this great boom We see in this appointment 
. that the Secretary of State and the Viceroy were fighting against 
great odds— against long-standing prejudices, against the opinion 
of men who have come to be reg^ded as experts in Indian ad- 
ministration. We can see that Loid Morley ia fighting with the 

to the wall. I must confess that realistqg all this, 1 labour 
under very great difficulty in coming forward to expre» what 
I feel in regard to the changed attitude of Lord Morley on 
the question of Mahomedan repreaentation and the electoral 
collar The feeling in the country ie so strong, the sense of 
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despair so great, that silence vould be out of pitcd at so 
momentous a period of our national life. 

I should be the last person to stand in the way of the 
realization of the legitimate aspirations of our Mahomedan fellow* 
subjects. I am one of those who would advocate special facilities 
being given to them in view of their present backward condition, 
whoever may have been responsible for it. No one would gramble 
if special opportunities were placed within their reach in r^rd to 
public appointments. No one would grudge special educational fad* 
lities being extended to the Mahomedans in order that they may 
make good the lost ground as speedily as posible so that the cry for 
special treatment on the ground of backwardness may soon cease to 
be. We recognise the splendid achievements of Islam in war and in 
peace, and India would be decidedly poorer in the absence of the 
followers of a religion which preached fraternity and equality long 
before the philosophy of the French Revolution was heard of, and 
the Moslem can ill aflord to lose the metaphysical abstraction of the 
Hindu, his fervent religious spirit, his ideals even if they are some- 
times placed in the clouds. 

Our goal must be the assimilation of the best and the highest 
in the two communities, their loyal co-operation in the work 
of building up a politically united India. In this work we have the 
sympathy and the support of many far-sighted Mahomedans. I do 
not wish to criticize those who would like to keep the two commu- 
nities apart ; it is idle to say that there will be better understanding, 
better co-operation between the two communities if they are ranged 
in separate camps from (he start to the finish. In the scheme of 
the electoral colleges originally propounded in Lord Morley's 
despatch of December .last there were the true germs of assimila- 
tion. If the Hindus were in a majority in some of the provinces, 
they were in a minority in others: the two communities would have 
to act together and common action would provide a bond which it 
would be diflficult even for fanaticism to break. A solid minority 
vote, whether of Hindu or Mahomedan, would greatly influence the 
entire elections and representatives would be chosen who would 
command the confidence and respect of both communities. Now all 
this is going to be changed. From the village communities the 
Hindus and Mahomedan voters are to be kept distinct, placed in 
opposite camps. Surely, such a dirision is apt possible. It is not 
possible to separate the mixed population of our villages so that 
they may return local members of Uieir respective communities to the 
village unions. It may be that in any particular area one oommunity. 
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either Hindu or Mussulman, is so small, that scqpante representa* 
tion caraiot be given to it. The same difficulty will arise in the 
case of municipalities. Differant communities cannot be locally 
separated for purposes o( representation in local boards and munici- 
palities, specially if the numbers are very disproportionate. For 
instance, in a village or ward in which two-thirds of the population 
is Hindu and one-third Mahomedan and which has the right to 
elect a members to the local board or municipality, you cannot 
give one representative to the Hindus and one to the Muhomedans. 
The only other alternative would be to group together villages or 
wards : in that case you will not have local representation but 
representation of communities divided by religion. This would not 
represent territorial or local needs in local bodies, and would form 
a basis for separate representation without reference to the municipal 
requirements of local areas. The scheme, I venture to think, is 
impracticable — ^it is incapable of being put into operation ; and 
if tried, it will not secure the end in view and will only serve to 
disintegrate the ties which bind the two communities— common 
interests to be gained by mutual co-operation. 

Apart from the scheme, as now altered, being an absolute barrier 
in the way of Indian progress towards a recognised position in the 
confederacy of nations, apart from its making the ideal of a politi- 
cally united India an impracticable vision, apart from its throwing 
us back by long centures in the scale of human civilization it will 
bring rivalry, discord and strife in our peaceful villages and render 
life in India intolerable : it is a menace alike to the State and the 
people. Such a scheme will sow the seeds of death not of life, of 
mortification not of progress. We may wait. God knows we have 
been' waiting long enough. India may wait for the new life to be, 
but she cannot clasp death unto her bosom. 


THE AGITATION IN INDIA 

Meet is it changes should control 
Our being, lest we rust in ease. 

We all are changed by still degrees 
All but the basis of the souL 

So let the change which comer be free 
To ingroOve itself with that which flies 
And wo^, a joint of state, that plies 
I'to offiHi, mov^ with sympathy 
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A Mjriog, bard to ahape in act 
For all tbe past of Time reveals 
A bridal dawn of thundeivpeals, 

Wherever Thought bath wedded Fact 

SDntyfMH 

These weighty lines of our great poet seem very appropriate 
to the present crisis in tbe East. 

I have long wished that I could say a few words about the 
troubles in India for I spent all my active life in Bengal, «id am 
still indebted to India for my maintenance. So 1 feel it to be 
almost a duty to try to say something in the way of an eirenicon. 

Terrible and revolting as some of the manifestatii^s of the new 
spirit have been, I still think that good will come out of the agitar 
tion and that tbe whirlpool will cast up s ome precious jewel. For 
the movement is no new thing. The nation has been toiling in 
the gloom for many years and what we see now is but the coming 
to the surface of hidden forces. It is idle to seek to ctmceal the 
fact and it is better that the truth should be universally known 
that we have never won or could have won the affections of the 
Indians. It il as well that the Oriental should cease the practice 
of drawing nigh with his mouth and honouring with his Ups while 
his heart is far away. 

Undoubtedly the outburst has been precipitated by two un* 
expected events-— the Japanese victories and tbe partition of Bengal. 
For the former, we are not responsible, and So far we have, in the 
words of the correspondent, nothing with which to reproach 
ourselves. But the Partition of Bengal is our own kct, and is an 
instance of what in eastern language is called the smiting the foot 
with one’s axe. As Lord Macdonnell has truly said it is the greatest 
blunder that has been committed since the days of Plassy. I am 
aware that many arguments can be adduced in favour of the 
Partition, but to all these I would oppose the simple.fact that the 
measure was and is detested by the inhabitants of the country. 
Surely, however convinced Lord Curzon might be of the desirabiUty 
of the Partition, he might have followed the precedent of Solon 
and have refrained from giving them something which, however 
excellent in itself, they themselves did not want or which they them- 
selves could not do away with. At the very least he might have asked 
them if they wished for it. It will be said tqr some that tbe people 
did nut dislike the measure, but is not the mere fact that they were 
never asked, a conclusive proof that they were opposed to it ? What 
other reason could there be for ‘hashitm’’ ao momentous a change ? 
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Whra one looks round the llnited Ringdoihor round the worlds 
one sees many changes that would be, or at least seem to be^ 
benefioiali but wh»t sane person would propose to carry them out by 
for€e« or against popular sentiment ? It would be convenient if 
the laws of England and Scotland were assimilated ; it would be 
in accordance with natural boundaries if Berwick were made part 
of Scotland ; and it would be an immense advantage — it was one 
that John Stuart Mill desiderated— >if all Europe had only one 
coinage. Something too might be said in favour of one utuversal 
language, even if it were Esperanto ! 

One favourite argument for the Partition is that Bengal is too 
big to be ruled by one Governor, but it has always seemed lo me 
that this picture has another side to it. If Bengal be too 
big for one man, then how about India and Burmah ? If a 
Viceroy or a Secretary of State can manage them, why should not 
one of their lieutenants manage Bengal ? As a general rule, lie 
comes to the 'post better equipped than they, with knowledge and 
experience. 

The question now is, can the evil— and most men with Bengal 
experience seem to regard it as an evil — be undone ? This is a 
question which I hesitate to answer. Old age and Scottish caution 
incline me to Lord Melbourne's maxim of letting things alone. On 
the other hand it seems a pity to let an evil so flagrant and of so 
recent a dale remain an open sore. Macaulay tells us that when 
Queen Elizabeth found that she had made a mistake about mono- 
polies and had underrated the opposition of her subjects, she at 
once withdrew and with admirable sagacity conceded all thnt the 
people had demanded.” Might not her successor do the same? 

1 would suggest that a plebiscite be taken, that the people of Bengal 
and Behar be asked if they wish the partition to be maintained or 
not and that the question be decided according to their vote. 
It ought not to tA beyond the powers of the Bengal Civil Service 
to take such a census of opinions and it might be a fitting com- 
mencement of the new method of governing India. I do not, 
however, suggest that the revocation of the partition would restore 
peace, though it would go a long way in removing the existing 
tension. The waters are out and the flood must come, but the 
coneessioA might remove some of the bitterness. We might 
sweeten the flood and change a salt-sea inundation into a fertilising 
deluge, 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT SITUATION 

Now looking back through the history of the administration of 
the country for the last quarter of a century one is painfully struck 
with a distinct tendency towards retrogression ever since the vice- 
royalty of Lord Ripun, when Indian public life under the inspiring 
breath of a just and sympathetic rule became roused to a conscious- 
ness of its existence. The ascendii^ node of a generous and en- 
lightened policy systematically pursued with lofty ideals since the 
country came under the British Crown is studded with quite a galaxy 
of brilliant statesmen and administrators up till the early eighties, 
and the Marquis of Ripon, whose name has been left a household 
word throughout the country, was probably the last of the mighty 
builders of this great Empire. The transition from Akbar to 
Aurangzeb was not perhaps more .striking than the change from 
Lord Ripon to Lord Curzon, and yet such is the false, flattering 
verdict of contemporaneous history that, while Aurangzeb was 
called the greatest of Moghuls,” Lord Curzon was styled the 
'* most brilliant ” of English Viceroys. But if the Great Moghul 
was fortunate enough to enjoy his false distinction till his death, the 
English Peer was destined not to outlive his beyond the term of his 
great office. The conquerer of Burma was the first to discover the 
errors of his distinguished predecessors and the earliest symptom 
of this retrograde policy manifested itself in a cry of mstaies. The 
permanent settlement of Lord Cornwallis was a mistake, the Edu- 
cational policy of IwOrd Macaulay and Lord William Bentinck was 
a mistake, the Ix>cal Self-Government of Lord Ripon was a mistake, 
and even the great Queen’s Proclamation was not spared in this 
proscription list. Starting with these ideas, each successive ad- 
ministrator has striven only to undo the working of the past and 
for ringing in new principles and practices. Novelty has been 
substituted for originality and destructive operations have taken the 
place of constructive works. The gradual curtailment of Local 
self-government, the emasculation of the Calcutta Corporation, the 
officialization of the Universities and a remarkable depreciation in 
the value and purity of the administration of justice have rapidly 
followed in the train of this retrograde policy. Even more than 
the immediate result of this short-sighted policy, the narrow spirit in 
which it has been systematically worked out has served to produce 
a deplorable tension between the people and the dominant classes. 
Tluu spirit has been throughout characterized not only by want of 
sympathy, but by a positive disdain of Indian public opinion and 
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scomfal disregard of Indian aspiimtions. In this world of accidents 
there may be sometimes no correspondence between thoughts and 
activities ; but sentiments have always an under^uirent tending to 
make them contagious. This pernicious spirit having gradually 
permeated the entire system of administraiioni it has widened the 
breacli and given rise to a corresponding feeling of distrust and 
disrespect among the people. As a result not only has racial dis- 
tinction been more sharply demarcated than before, but the entire 
officialdom has been actually reduced to a rigid caste system from 
which the general public have been practically excommunicated. 
Offices and preferments which are the common birth right of citizen- 
ship are openly granted not in consideration of approved merit, but 
with scrupulous regard for the maintenance of tliis caste system ; and 
such is the superstitious veneration with which this official hierarchy 
is guarded, that to-day a brother is sometimes compelled to separate 
himself from his brother, and a father forced to dissociate himself 
from his son. But perhaps the rudest shock has been dealt in the 
administration of justice, the integrity of which had always been re- 
garded as the strongest justification of British rule in India. Repeat- 
ed instances of assaults and murders by Europeans have been, with 
rare exceptions, dealt with in a manner calculated not only to create 
profound disappointment, but also to shake the confidence of the 
people in the impartiality of the administration of justice between 
the white and the black, while the remarkable uniformity in the 
results of such cases has rightly or wrongly given rise to a 
universal' suspicion that the value of an ordinary Indian life in 
certain cases can fairly be estimated at fifty to hundred rupees 
only. The honour of women is particularly sacred to all people 
whether in the West or in the East ; but for one Watt *l'y)er, 
who almost led an insurrection in resenting an attempted 
insult to his daughter, there have been dozens of poor men in 
this country who have in utter despair sullenly submitted to the 
grossest outrages committed on their wives and daughters in 
tea-gardens, on board the steamers and in railway carriages, or 
stations where the helpless victims have either died, or, preferring 
death to dishonour, have committed suicide. No reasonable man 
would suggest that the Government of the country is directly 
responsible for these crimes ; but the repeated failure of justice 
in such cases has naturally created ill-feeling and accentuated 
racial maimosity. However honestly the trials may have been 
conducted, these cases have left their mark upon the administra- 
tion and the injustices honestly believed to have been committed 
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Iwre left their vidous germt in public mind to bveed diacoatetot. 
With the exception of one soUtary instance no aerious notice baa 
apparently been evM Udten of these abominable crimes which 
have gone on unchecked, slowly embittering public feelmg and 
poisoning the atmosphere. Time there was when offences like 
these would be visited with deportation ; but those halcyon daya 
are over and deportation has now taken an altogether different 
channel. The insolence and high-handedness of the oflldals 
have also contributed not a little to this estrangement and aliena- 
tion. It is quite intelligible how the slightest allusion to this 
estrangement and alienation by the highest Indian authority was 
on a recent occasion sorely resented by the retired veterans of 
the Indian Civil Service, for it contained a clear reflection against 
their administration and constituted a stern indictment against 
that service. But it may be easy to resent a charge, though 
difficult to refute it. Men in exalted rank and position both in 
service as well as in society have also been sometimes forced to 
realize the hollowness of their distinction for which they have 
blindly bartered their fortune, freedom and manliness. It is 
doulnless true that it is often not the Government, but its young, 
indiscreet servants, that are primarily responsible for snch high- 
handedness j but the responsibility of Government apparently 
comes in when, instead of firmly tightening the reins on these 
unbroken officers, its action serves only to indulge the people i n 
the belief that their mischievous pranks and wantonness are 
sintply privileged. Indulgence without adequate control is the 
high-way to demoralization, and prestige is nfttish which is 
insatiable in its demands on its votaries. True presdge of the 
government is a valuable asset of a country, its safe-guard, its 
security and its strength. It is begotten not of terror but of 
admiration. In this country, however, the theory of prestige has 
been carried to extravagant excess and many are the sacrifices 
that have been offered at its altar in open disregard of the demands 
of justice and fairness according to the estimate of the public. This 
idolatrous veneration for prestige has {q>parently grown up into such 
a blind superstition that public censure of officials has in some cases 
come to be regarded almost as a passport to distinction and advance- 
ment in official life. It is the system more than the individual 
that is at fault. The entire administration from top to bottom 
is practically in the bands of one train of officials iospired by a 
common sense of unity, fraternity, superiority, security and 
irresponsibility. Sit John Petm Grant, writing in y8g4, said : 
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*HIm smoothneM irith which go on when all powen are 

centred in one train ^ oflktab, however convenient and agreeable 
to the administratimi, can never be good for the people. Tlie 
syatem under which the administration is carried on in this 
country is not like the system of any rational beings." These are 
words of an administrator uttered more than fiAy years ago and 
diirii^ this period the rigidity of the administration has gone on 
increasing until to-day the smoothness of the system, which was 
its only recommendation, has completely worn out under the 
continuous friction of half a century and the machinery so severe- 
ly condemned full thirty years before the birth of public agitation 
in this country is still working at full pressure without the slightest 
consideration of altered time, circumstance and requirements. 

In the higher region of politics also the attitude of the govern- 
ment is regarded as characterized by a contemptuous disregard of 
public opinion and popular aspirations. Of course it may not be 
possible for an alien Governme nt to be entirely guided by the 
voice of the people ; but there is need for diplomacy even in 
refusing the most extravagant prayer of a subject race wholly 
different in manners, customs, language, religion and nationality. 
Sharp retorts and biting sarca sms may have tbeir uses in certain 
connections and transactions in society ; but they are singularly 
inappropriate in the delicate and complicated relation between a 
government and its people as in this country. Yet these are the 
weapons which have been freely used of late by some of the 
highest authorities in the Itmd, while even a statesman like 
Lord Morley has not been altogether free from such grave 
indiscretions. Sentiments are seldom guided by the wand of 
reason and often become reciprocal If you openly call a man 
to be your enemy, yon cannot reasonably expect him to regard 
you as his friend. These may be little things by themselves, but 
their cumulative efiSect has contributed not a little to the estrange- 
ment of the feeling of the people and to the loss of dignity of the 
administration. Imperiousness is not a prerogative of true 
Imperialism, and it has been truly observed that a little mind and 
a great empire go ill together. 

The ravages of famine and pestilence and the dislocation of the 
economic oonditimi ci the people are also among the causes which 
have unsettled the public mind. With the deeayiiq; industries of 
the country neariy three4burths of the population have been driven 
to the soil ; but the soil itsdf is unable to bear such a burden, as 
in no country is it ever able to do so. More ffian two4fths of the 
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population are perpetnally living on the verge of chronic etarvation, 
witiie millions are annually swept away by malaria, plague and other 
pestilence. It would be extremely nnfair not to recojpiiae the 
sustained efforts of Government to grapple with this serious ritua« 
tinn. Blit the root cause of the disease yet remains untouched. 
It would be as easy to drive famine out of the country by mere 
relief operations as to maintain the physical strength of a people by 
free distribution of medicines only. It is preventives and not 
palliatives that are most needed. Reduction of taxes, remission of 
rents, and facilities for the revival, protection and development of 
the industries are the crying demand of the people. It is generous 
measures towards the achievement of these ends that can provide 
permanent security to the people, relieve the administration of its 
present tension and restore the equillibrium of the economic con- 
dition of the people. 

Such were the feelings in the country when the Partition of 
Bengal wu hurled as a bomb-shell among the people. It was the 
last straw on the camel’s back which has almost brought about the 
break-down of a constitution already weakened by the strain and 
exhaustion of a 'vigorous’ administration. It is no longer necessary 
to refer either to the various phases of this ill-starred measure, or 
to the diverse methods by which it has been subsequently sought to 
be enforced and justified. There never was a measure of the Govern- 
ment of India which evoked such an outburst of popular resent- 
ment, nor was there ever any case in which the Government so 
obstinately maintained such an unrelenting tenacity of purpose. 
Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to the real respon- 
sibility of the present situation, all parties are now agreed that it 
has its ugly developments in the Partition of Bengal and in the 
failure of a long constitutional agitation for its modification. In the 
protracted state trial which is still dragging its cumbrous length in 
the Sessions Court at Alipur, the charge against the prisoners dis- 
tinctly recites that the secret society which forms the basis of the 
prosecution was batched on the i6th October 1905, the memorable 
day of the Partition of Bengal. Lord Morley has himself on more 
than (Hte occasion denounced it as an administrative blunder, while 
responsible statesmen like the Marquis of Ripon and Lord 
MacDonnell have condemned it in no measured terms. The entire 
Liberal press in England has in ode voice {nronounced its scathing 
verdict against it, while even the author of this fad has been driven 
to the necessity of openly disowning its paternity. But such is the 
tyranny of "settled facts” that there is none so bold as to take up 
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WRUigsinst tbis Altai measure aod pot an end to th« present in- 
tolerable situation. Lord Morley at first mntad new arguments 
and then new fiiets to reopen this, question. The arguments had 
been nearly exhausted and what remained was fully supplied by the 
illustrious triumverate among whom the responsibility of the 
measure was ultimately sought to be divided. Indeed such clear 
admissions as were drawn out in the recent debate in the Upper 
House might well have silenced even the cunning prince who betted 
his crown for a new slokin every day. As for new facts, they have 
sufficiently burst forth in the ugly, abominable developments of 
the present situation and the wide-spread unrest which is surging 
from one end of the country to the other. But it seems never to have 
occurred to the strong Secretary of State that for the many facts and 
arguments urged against the Partition, there has been but one 
argument advanced in favour of it, vit : — administrative con- 
venience. A convenience is not a stem necessity, and it is to be 
deeply regretted that while there were many ways of meeting tlut 
convenience, the one most irritating to the people should have been 
sealously adopted and obstinately maintained. If die radical causes 
of the present unrest are to be traced to a retrograde and un- 
qrmpathetic policy which has been at work for nearly a quarter of 
a century, its present development and magnitude are due to the 
Partidoo of Bengal. Constitutional agitation was at first relied on 
with the utmost confidence in the integrity of British justice, and, 
when that agitation failed, the Swadeshi-boycott movement was 
started as a protest by way of passive resistance. But yet the 
Rubicon was not crossed, the agitation was still confined within 
legitimate bounds. It was only when certain violent measures, 
whose legality was seriously doubted even by the law officers of the 
Crown, were adopted apparently to suppress this new movement, 
that a small section of the people, mostly youngmen, lost the 
balance of their mind and gave way to desperate thought and 
action. The recognised leaders of the people who had so long 
controlled them stood discredited by a band of new, reckless, ambi- 
tious rivals not a few amoug them being mere frothy demagogues 
eager to come to the surface ; and the youngmen unhinged began 
first by insulting the veterans and throwing them overboard and 
then ran amuck under a delusion begotten of desperation and 
hallucination. There is an amount of elasticity in every human 
natoe. Where it preponderates it easily answers to the slightest 
touch i but where it is feeble it requires the heavimt pressure to 
rwqpond. lliui whiki the original Gbazi in die wild ^tnesses of 
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Central Asia often breries not in onpiovtAed hoatiHty, it haa taken 
150 years of Britirii rule to evolve a **faiiatical Gbaai” out the 
“ timid Beogalee.” There neves was perb^n a people mote eatf 
to govern than the Bengalees, and however scathing the denancia> 
tioii may be, the confession so made is certainly damaging to an 
administration which, inspite of its many virtues, has now to com* 
plain of serious difficulties created only by a very small section of. 
such a people. Credit may not be given to the vast majority of 
the people who have under no ordinary pressure firmly maintained 
a calm and unswerving attitude ; but it is clearly no fault of the 
administration if the small, misguided minority is yet so negligible 
in number and its strength. 

The tremendous opposition raised against the partition is ad- 
mitted on all bands as unprecedented in the history of British rule 
in India. Mote than two thousand meetings wore held in the 
two provinces and more than five huge demonstrations were made 
in the Town Hall of Calcutta, while every year the i6th of October 
is being observed as a day of mourning throughout the country. 
All this is said to be merely sentimental. But as Or. Chose has. 
trenchantly observed, “sentimental grievances are also grievances that 
are felt” And, after all, are the grievances of the Partition merely- 
sentimental ? As was fully anticipated, has not the Government of 
the New Province visibly deteriorated in point of efficiency and 
have not the severed districts already suffered a good deal in point 
of education since the Partition ? Have not crimes and sense of 
insecurity largely increased ? And have not racial animosities 
which bad nearly died out been stirred up to complicate the situa- 
tion still further ? It ought fairly to be admitted that although 
persoiwl administration was the strongest plea put forward for the 
partition, the Government in either of the two provinces still conti- 
nues to be as impersonal as ever. Very pithily indeed has the 
MancAtster GuardiaH put the case against the partition on grounds 
which no captious criticism can stigmatize as sentimental. It says 

“ Briefly, the Bengali argument was that the dividing line did 
not take account of ethnic, linguistic, and geographical conditions, 
and that in other respects it intensified exnting evils of the pro-; 
vincial Government or created fresh ones. It duplicated adminia- 
traiive machinery that was at once costly and obsolete ; ft involved, 
by heavy expenditure of public money, an attempt to create a new 
metropolis out of a city long decayed, commercially dead, and 
geographically inconvenient it endangered the pow^ and. ha- 
dependence of the Calcutta High Court, the only erdsting prptae^ 
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tioa for both Btiropfan and Indian against an omnipotent Execu- 
tive ; it revived the vanishing feud bettveeh Hindu and Mahomedan* 
Further, it cut off a large population from the manifold advantages 
of association with the capital of India, removed them from the 
protection (a valued privilege) of metropolitan public opinion and 
a powerful press, and placed the divided halves of the Bengalee 
community under different adininisiracions, which tended from the 
outset to develop separate varying land laws, educational policies, 
and system of local Government/' 

And this is not all : the worst result of the Partition is yet to 
happen. A nation lives and grows by association. As time rolls 
on and generation succeeds generation the two branches into which 
the Bengalee-speaking race has been divided will more and more 
diverge until they become complete strangers to each other. Cachar 
and Sylhet were cut off from Bengal in 1B74 the fate whiclt 
overtook them thirty years ago clearly awaits the severed cllsiricts 
under the partition only a generation hence. The policy, wln'ch is 
being openly pursued in the name of fairness since the partition, has 
a distinct tendency towards effecting this disruption at no distant 
date. The services are divided and are being carefully readjusted 
according to the geograpincal limits of the two provinces, while as to 
new appointments the people of one province are completely barred 
from entrance into the other. The inevitable result of such an in- 
sulation may not be difficult to foresee. It is a grim mockery to say 
that all this is in the interr-st of the Mahomedan community. 
If the Mahomedans in Eastern Bengal are in the majority, iheir 
co-religionists in the sister province are left in a hopeless minority, 
and the Islamites beyond the Gangeiic delta are neither so foolish 
nor so unpatriotic as not to perceive that after all this charming 
arrangement amounts only to what is called robbing Peter to pay 
Paul. It is yet to be hoped that the authorities will not deceive 
themselves in the vain hope of putting a bluff upon the people. 
The wound caused by the partition has sunk deep into the hearts 
of the people of Bengal and is not likely to heal within the life- 
time of the present generation, while the profound disappointment 
caused by a strong liberal administration has given a rude shock 
to thehr confidence in the justice and fairness of British rule 
in India. Lord Curxon, in hurrying the project on the eve of a 
dissolution, seems to have taken an accurate forecn-st of the 
ultimate result of the agitation. Speaking in 1905 he boldly 
said, that if the partition were once carried out all the agitation 
would come to nothing, as it would end only in a **few angry 
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speeches in Parliament/^ That prediction has been eompietetly 
fulfilled. But if the prediction has been fulfilled^ the worst appsftr 
hensions of the people have also been realized. 

Attempts have also been made not only to fasten the respon- 
sibility of the situation upon the people, but also upon the press 
and the platform. There are two sections of the press in this 
country, the Indian and the Anglo-Indian, and it is to be deeply 
regretted that while much has been done to repress the former, 
little or nothing has ever been done to muzzle the latter, though it 
is easy to point out that the one has been as guilty of inciting 
racial hatred as the other. This difierence of treatment is to 
some extent responsible for the violence of some of the vernacular 
papers also. But admitting that there are *‘rabid papers” and 
^'pestilent agitators” who have fanned the fire into a flame, the 
question yet remains to be answered, — who is it that first lit 
the fire, made the press rabid and gave occupation to the 
demagogue ? Let us not beg the question, but honestly and fairly 
answer it. If the disease is in the country it is perfectly immaterial, 
so far as accurate diagnosis is concerned, whether it is the rat that 
is responsible for the plague, or it is the plague that is responsible 
for the infection of the rat. The rat is not born with the plague, 
and in fact if it had a voice in the matter it might well have 
challenged the proudest scientist and established to a demonstra- 
tion that it has been more sinned against than sinning. If there is 
sedition in the country it is not enough to refer to a patch here or 
a patch there as its breeding ground without tracing it to the primary 
cause or causes which are generating the bacilli and spreading 
the infection. Such an enquiry may be difficult and possibly 
also unpleasant ; but any attempt to eradicate the evil must be 
futile that is not based upon a thorough examination of the disease. 
It is like the cancer which is sure to baffle all operations unless 
the roots can be successfully spotted and removed. The root- 
cause of the present situation is not in the education or tempera- 
ment of the people and neither in the press nor in the platform. 
Its general characteristics are mere manifestations of an evolution 
that is working its way as the result of natural progress and order, 
while its ugly developments here and there are forced aberrations 
of unbalanced minds, goaded to desperation by a policy which is 
characterized by haughty disdain of public opinion and popular 
aspirations and a lamentable disregard of the visible signs of that 
evolution. 

What then is the remedy for the present situalkm? Some 
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hav^ proposed repressive measures, while others more brave have 
actoaltjr threatened Government with reprisals on their own 
account if it hesiutes to adopt drastic methods. As there it 
superstition in avoiding superstition, there may be fanaticism in 
suppressing fanaticism. But in these proposals it seems to be 
forgotten that if anarchism has everywhere failed to achieve reform, 
repression has also no where in restoring peace and order. It has 
been tried in Russia, Bulgaria and Macedonea. Repression only 
deadens the body politic and takes away the sting of the law. In this 
country it has so far converted prisons into sanctuaries and murders 
into martyrdoms. No sane man, no, not even either an escaped 
lunatic or one who holds a certificate of discharge, could be 
suspected of any sympathy with the dastardly outrages which 
have recently disgraced Bengal ; hut it is imi»ossible not to feel 
the force of the circumstances which have given monstrous birth 
to the insane bombmaker in India. In a Government by the 
press the irresponsible journalist may madly shriek for revenge ; 
but the application of heroic measures based upon such hysterics 
may not be unattended with some danger. Apart from all other 
possibilities it would certainly betray an amount of nervousness 
which cannot fail to inspire even the rawest criminal with the 
fatal conviction that he has at all events succeeded in making some 
impression of his power and his methods. Whether the infernal 
machinery has come to stay in the country or not, it would be 
utterly impolitic to keep its memory alive in the minds of a vast 
heterogenous population. The best way tu drive a child to the 
well is sometimes by constantly remifiding him how to avoid ir. 
The present situation is the clearest manifestation of an evolution 
and hot of a rebellion or revolution, and an evolution is a process 
of nature which is always irrepressible. It must run its course 
despite all heroic treatment. The true remedy therefore lies not in 
repression, but in reform ; not in demonstration of power, but in 
proof of sympathy. It lias been truly observed by a dispassionate 
ecclesiastic that it will be an evil day for England and India when 
British Supremacy in India will be sought to be based not upon 
the love and affection of the people but upon military strength." 

*i*be first remedy to be proposed is the conciliation of Bengal, 
and it is quite obvious that this can only be done by some sort of 
modification of the Partition. Lord Morley speaking from bis 
place in the House of Commons in February 1906 emphatically 
admitted that the Partition was and remains undoubtedly an ad- 
ministrative operation which went wholly and decisively against the 
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wishes of most of the people concerned.” He has also repeated 
this condemnation since his translation to the Upper House in no 
uncertain voice. Sir Hampfylde Fuller who was the first Lieutenant 
of Lord Curzon to carry out this ill-starred measure and whose 
dramatic performance came too soon to a tragic end writing in the 
Times in June 1908 quite ^thetically, if not repentantly, observed : 
— Human nature has been ignored^ experience disregarded, and we 
are paying the penalty.” The opinion of the Marquis of Kipon, ih;in 
whom a more aged, sober and dispassionate veteran statesman with 
Indian experience is perhaps not to be found on either side of the 
House, is now well-known throughout the country. That opinion 
is also in favour of a revision of the Partition upon diflerent lines. 
Lastly there is Lord MacDonnell, who speaks with the authority of 
no less than thirty years’ experience of Indian administration, con- 
demning the Partition in language such as has not, perhaps, been 
employed ))V any statesman in respect of any other administrative 
measures in this country since the time of Edmund Burke. The 
question th refore is, is Bengal going to be conciliated or not ? The 
answer is given by the writer in the Manchester Guardian in the 
shape of a practical issue as follows 

“ What can he done, after three years of bitter conflict, to con- 
ciliate Bengal and re-establish tranquillity — in a word, to reacquire, 
as Lord Morley puts it, that moral strength which is the basis of 
our power in India ? In answering this question one thing must be 
clearly laid down. 'I'he division of Bengal is a settled fact in so 
far is it involves the impossibility of restoring the status quo ante. 
Two practical considerations govern the situation — (i) Any possible 
modification must bring the Bengali-speaking community under one 
administration with Calcutta as the metropolis, and (2) all rights and 
privileges wliich have legitimately accrued to the Mahomedans of 
Eastern Bengal under the existing regime must be secured to them. 
The rest is a matter of administrative readjustment.” 

British statesmanship has bungled in many places, but it has 
failed nowhere either in the East or in the West. It is to be 
earnestly hoped that the blunder it has committed in the division 
of Bengal will yet be rectified, so that the passing clouds to which 
Lord Morley has from his place in Parliament more than once 
pointed his finger may at once vanish and both the people and the 
Government may again rejoice in the bright sunshine of peace, 
progress and contentment. 

(Tuf he continued) 

Amblea Cberan 
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The Regulation III of i8f8 has been one of the most burning 
topics in Indian politics during recent times. The Punjab was two 
years ago favoured with the visitation of this Frankenstein, but its 
hand has fallen with special weight on Rengal, It is quite mitural 
that a great volume of feeling has been roused against the Regula- 
tion itself, when under its sanction men like B<ibu Aswini Kumar 
Dutt, Babu Satis Chandra Chatterji and Babu Krishna Kumar Mitter 
— men who could never knowingly promote internal commotion have 
been suddenly pounced upon and sent to exile without even the 
formality of a trial. 

But apart fsom the question of ill-feeliiig, such sudden action 
taken on secret and untested evidence is likely to breed, it is the 
opinion of many educated men in India and in England who are 
competent to forun a judgment, that the principles of the Regulation 
3 of 1818 and its application in the present circumstances of India 
are open to grave objections. Dr. Rash Behari Ghosh, one of the 
greatest of jurists India has produced, described this Regulation as a 
Mawless law’ and observed that 'it was as obsolete in civiliav'd 
jurisprudence as the rack or the screw.’ He further called this 
Regulation ‘ a standing reproach in onr statute-book,’ ‘ a standing 
menace to our liberty ’ and ' a standing negation of all law.’ 

We do not wish however to say anything with regard to the 
legal principles behind this Regulation nor enter into a juridical 
consideration of them. Whatever they may be, it is now widely be- 
lieved that the application of the Reg. Ill of 1818 in the present con- 
ditions of India is a mistake and an anachronism. The objections 
generally urged against the Regulation are primarily based on two 
grounds 

(1) that it is an archaic regulation and the conditions which 
justified its passing in r8i8 have now passed away, and 

(2) that its meaning and spirit has been strained unjustifiably 
to apply to recent cases. We shall take these objections one 
by one. 

The first of these two objections was raised so far back as in 
1870 by Mr. Ingram in the famous Wahabi Ameer Khan’s case. In 
1818 only two*thirds of India had come under the British sway and 
the conditions of the country were very peculiar. We cannot do 
better to realise the situation of the country in 1818 than by 
quoting at length from the History of the Indian Empire by Sir 
William Hunter 
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**ln the same year (rSry) and almost in the same month 
(November) in which the Pindaris were crushed, the three great 
Maharatta powers at Poona, Nagpore, and Indore rose separately 
against the Eii;jlish. The Peshwa Baji Rao had long been chafing 
under the terms imposed by the Treaty of Bassein (1807). A new 
Treaty of Poona in June 1817 now freed the Gaekwar from his 
control ceded further districts to the British for the pay of the 
subsidiary forces, and submitted all further disputes to the decision 
of our Government. Elphinstone, then our resident at our court, 
foresaw a storm and withdrew to Kirki whether he had ordered up 
a European regiment. The next day the residency was burnt 
down and Kirki was attacked by the whole army of the Peshwa. 
The attack was severely repulsed and the Peshwa immediately 
fled from his capital, Poona. Almost the same plot was enacted 
at Nagpore where the honour of the British name was saved hy 
the sepoys who defended the hill of Sitabaldi against enormous 
odds. It had thus become necessary to crush the Maharattas. 
Their forces under Kolker were defeated at the pitched battle of 
Mahidpur. All open resistance was now at an end. Nothing 
remained but to follow up the fugitives and to impose conditions 
for a general pacification. In both these duties Sir John Malcolm 
played a prominent part. The dominions of the Peshwa were 
annexed to the Bombay Presidency and the nucleus of the 
present Central Provinces was formed out of the territory res- 
cued from the Pindaris. The Peshwa himself surrendered and 
was permitted to reside at Bithur on j£8o,ooo a year. His 
adopted son was the infamous Nana Saheb of the mutiny of 1857. 
‘*To fill the Peshwa’s place as the traditional head of the 
Maharatta confederacy, the lineal descendent of Sivaji was brought 
forth from obscurity and placed on the throne of Satara. An 
infant was recognised as the heir of Holkar and a second 
infant was proclaimed Raja of Nagpore under British guardianship. 
At the same time the States of Rajputana accepted the position 
of feudatories to the parmount British power.” 

Thus the country was in a more or less unsettled state 
in the first quarter of the last century. Designing and intriguing 
men like Baji Rao and his minister Trimbuckji were by no 
means wanting. Most of the dominions newly brought under 
the British flag were ruled in a nominal sense hy creatures 
of the British through officers entitled the Residents. In fact, 
as Mr. Henry T. Prinsep writes in his Hittory of PoUHml tMd 
Military Transtution in India (enlarged from the narrative 
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pu>> 1 ished in i8ao), '*the disiolution of the old Government and 
the incapacity of the nev^, had brought the aflfaira of the State 
under the direct management of British officers." In the same 
book which has an adventitious importance for its having been 
published in iSao, we have an account of the general system of 
rule then prevailing. The system which prevails throughout," it 
goes on to say, is pretty uniform. There is first a native family 
vested with the nominal sovereignty ; then there is a military force, 
essentially British having British officers, or there is a British 
Cantonment at no great distance, and sometimes both to assure the 
submission of the population to whatever was ordained. For the 
application of this force, and to watch over the conduct or those 
who watch over the administrative measures, there is everywhere a 
British political agent or Resident reporting only to his Government 
and receiving his orders thence, but exercising a large personal 
discretion as to the interference or non-interference with the native 
local authority." 

Lord Metcalfe says in his letter to the Chief Secretary, 
August 14, i8a6 (vide his papers and correspondence) : " We 
took the Government completely into our own hands, and the 
country was managed entirely by European officers, posted with full 
powers, in the several districts. There was not any native adminis- 
tration and the interference which we exercised was nothing less 
than absolute undivided Government in the hands of the Resident." 

'rhus if we look at the situation of India in iSrS, we find the 
following outstanding features 

(1) The country was ruled practically by the Residents through 
the military. Native officers were not trusted and were studiously 
avoided. 

(3) There were puppets of the British, some of whom were 
mere infants, dignified with the names of Peshwa, Bhonsla, 
and Rajah who from political motives had to be kept up and 
protected. 

(3) Discontented men and intriguers like Baji Rao and Trim- 
buckjee were raising their heads everywhere and required to be 
watched with great vigilance. Elements of disorder were latent in 
many parts and the country liad not yet settled down. 

(4) Alliance had been newly entered into with Nepal. And the 
late Nepal war had taught the British to fear constant danger from 
that quarter. 

(5) 1*he machinery of the law was not so elaborate and well- 
developed as now. llie Penal laws were not codified and the 
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English law obtained to some extent There was no Legislative 
Council, only something like an Executive Council. 

At this time the policy of the British authorities was to guard 
against further disturbance and to ensure peace. Baji Rao, who was 
now living at Bithur, had tried to overthrow British power by in- 
triguing with the Holkar and the Bhonsla. Trimbuckji, his chief 
minister, had fled and was believed to be “ activly engaged in orga- 
nising plots for an armed insurrection.” The Government had to 
take precaution against and arm tliemselves with power to promptly 
deal with such plots and intrigues. As Henry i\ Prinsep writes in 
his book which we have already largely drawn upon ; — 

“ In all this arrangements (those with Amee Khan, Goflur Khan 
etc), the main consideration has been to guard against any distur- 
bance of the public peace, etc.” 

Now the passing of the Regulation III of 1818 was one of those 
measures taken by the British authorities to enfiure public peace and 
security at a critical time. It needs only commonsense to see that 
this Regulation was framed to suit the requirements of the time. 
A glance at the different clauses of the Preamble also is enough to 
convince one that they were meant for a peculiar condition of affairs 
which has now passed away. Peace had to be ensured, intrigues 
had to be guarded against, the process of the law was not so sure 
and elaborate, the police arrangements were not perfect— and in 
circumstances like these what could the Government do ? They 
could preserve tranquillity only by giving a short shrift to intriguing 
and dangerous men. We will not insult the intelligence of the 
reader by labouring this point any further. 

Now if the Regulation is at all to be applied at the present time, 
it should first of all be proved that the conditions of 1818 have at 
least in analogy repeated themselves, that in the urgency of the case 
there is no course open before the Government but a resort to the 
summary procedure prescribed by it. But such an irresistible 
urgency, we beg to submit, is quite impossible under the present 
conditions. As the noble message of his most gracious Majesty 
rightly has it, internal peace and tranquillity has been 
To resort now to an archaic Regulation passed in an unsettled state 
of affairs about a hundred years ago^m/VA Ike obje ct of ensuring 
public pence is giving the lie direct to those true and solemn words of 
his Majesty. The recent 'toying with treason^ and the unearthing of a 
conspiracy of young men do not surely, to quote the meuphoricat 
words of l^rd Morley, ' involve the question of an earthquake'. 
They do not certainly throw the Government into such a helpless 
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position as fo fail back on an obsolete law. It Is imposaihte for ua 
to see in the present situaMon any Cunt resemblance of the situation 
in i.8t8. 

Now the second objection that the meaning and spirit of the 
Regulation III of i8r8 have been strained unjustiiiably to apply to 
recent coses is quite os patent as tlie first. We need not dwell long 
on this point as Lcird Morley himself has in a manner confessed to 
it. In his speech at the Civil Service Dinner in July, 1908, he put 
the question, “ To strain the meaning and the spirit of an excep- 
tional law like our old Regulation of the year 1818 in such a fashion 
as this, what would it do Lord Morley did not stop to answer 
this question, but he vehemently \\\zX * such a strain of the 

iaw as thtV would provoke criminal reprisals. We need not quarrel 
with his lordship’s finding, but the confession contained in this can 
not escape the most careless eye. 

The object of the Regulation evidently was to put down or re- 
move territorial magnates, discontented chiefs, and defeated rulers, 
who might stir up trouble within their sphere of influence. I'he 
history of its operations proves this to demonstratiun. Some time 
after Lala Lajpat Rai was deported, in July 1907, Lord (then Mr.) 
Morley gave an account of the persons detained under this Regula- 
tion. rhere are now,” said he, “ 33 persons under detention or 
restraint, most of whom are what are called political deUnuts such as 
the ex-Khan of Khelat, the ex-Maliaraja ol Malapur, the persons 
implicated in the Manipur trouble of 1891 and the ex-Mehtar of 
Chitral. The number of British subjects detained is very small. 
They are chiefly Moplas.” Now, does the same principle under 
which the ex-Khan of Khelat or the ex-ruler of Chitral is detained, 
apply Ip the cases of, say, Babu Sachindra Prosad Bose or Babu 
Bhupesh Kumar Nag^insignificant young men with practically no 
influence at all ? The Regulation in question is so elastic and its 
sweep so all-embracing that, to say the least, it does not read like a 
civilised law. To stiain the meaning and the spirit of a law is often 
dangerous and always unjustifiable. As a famous writer on constitu- 
tional law observed, the law of sedition, if too rigidly interpreted, 
can be made to put down all prevailing forms of agiution. Yet this 
is infinitely far from the object of the sedition law. The plea that 
the sedition law is a standing law will not justify a ruler if he tries 
to put down all political agitation, legitimate or otherwise, with 
its ready belp^ Yet Lord Morley trotted forth this lame plea to 
jiutify the straining of the Regulation III of 1818. We have set 
out at length the objectiems that have been urged against the 
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Regulation. Bat it would be unfair if we did not represent the 
other side of the shield. We leave it to our readers to weigh our 
arguments, but it is our opinion that the justifications that have 
been attempted are quite inadequate and would not stand scrutinj. 

Now these attempted justifications also are mainly based on 
two grounds. 

(t) That the danger which the Regulation guards against is 
permanent, and 

(s) That it is anal<>gous to the periodical suspensions of the 
Habeas Corpus Act in England. 

We sinill examine these justifications in the light of facts and 
reason. 

In his speech delivered in the House of Lords on the reform 
proposals on 17th December, 1908, Lord Morley is reported to 
have said that ** when he had first come to the India Office, pressure 
was brought to induce him to repeal the Act of 1818, but he 
declined to deprive the Government of any weapon in circumstances 
so uncommon, obscure, and impenetrable as those which surround 
the British Government in India.*' The words of T.ord Morley 
here were of course beautif ully vague as the word of great statesmen 
generally are. But his sens e was probably anticipated by Justice 
Norman in his judgment in the famous Ameer Khan's case 
in 1870. He says, ** The R^ulation differs from the Acts 
passed for the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act in this — 
that it is not a temporary Act ; hut if the danger to be appre- 
hended from the conspiracies of people of such a character as I 
have mentioned is not temporary, but from the condition of the 
country must be permanent, it seems to me that the principles 
which justify the temporary suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 
in England justify the Indian legislature in entrusting to the 
Governor-General in Council an exceptional power of placing in- 
dividuals under personal restraint when, for the security of British 
dominions from foreign hostility and internal commotion, such a 
course might appear necessary to the Governor-General in Council.’’ 
This is really tantamount to saying that the danger from conspira- 
cies and similar subtle sources is pennanent in India. But we make 
bold to ask, how many conspiracy have been unearthed since the 
year, t8i8 ? Under the clause under which the Bengal deporta- 
tions have been recently carried out, three important actions 
have hitherto been taken, (i) in 1869 when Ameer Khan was 
deported, (ii) in 1897 when the Natu brothers weie deported 
and (iii) in 1906 when Lala Lajpat Rai and Ajtt Bing were 
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similarly dealt with. Of all these three cases one was really con* 
nected with a conspiracy/ About the year 1869, the Wahabis liad 
really become a source of danger to the state. 'Ilteie was 
strong evidence that a wide*spread conspiracy was batched by a 
number of these fanatics at Bihar. Outbreaks of lawlessness be* 
came very frequent and formidable and Ameer Khan was rightly 
believed to be responsible for the situation. In such a case as this 
when the situation was very subtle and very acute and the right 
person could )>e fixed upon with the responsibility for it, there 
might be some semblance of justification for the application of the 
Regulation III of x8i8. But in the other two cases it was quite out 
of place and unjustifiable. In the case of Natu brothers, the 
Government did in a manner confess their mistake by suddenly 
releasing the Nat us without even a word of explanation. It is now 
generally admitted that the double murder of Messrs. Rand and 
Ayerst had conjured up the bugbear of a conspiracy which led to 
the dramatic deportation of the Natus. I.«ala Lajpat Rai, who was 
described by Sir Denzil Ibettson as a revolutionary and a political 
enthusiast was also believed to have held the reins of a conspiracy 
in his hands. But this conspiracy never came to light, for it 
existed in the mind of a ^strong lieutenant-governor’ and officials 
of his ilk. We cannot pronounce very definitely on the anarchist 
plot in Bengal the trial of which is still going on. But assuming 
that a plot existed, we have it on the highest authority that the 
anarchists are few and the country at large has no sympathy whh 
them. Lord Morley himself said that these recent anarchist 
movements were clouds sailing through the sky. In view of these 
facts and all responsible pronouncements, it can not rightly be said 
that the danger from conspiracies is permanent in India. We 
admit there have been and might be occasions when public mind 
was violently excited and crimes were committed, but to deal with a 
situation like that is not probably the province of the Regulation in 
question but of ordinary law. If after one century and a half of British 
rule, things continue still to be uncommon, obscure, and impenetrable 
as may be said to have been the condition in 1818, it suggests only 
a poor compliment to British nile. But it is widely believed that 
the situation now is not at all *obscure and impenetrable,’ if un- 
common ; only the authorities, in the phrase of Lord Morley, *have 
made the clouds darker than they really are.’ 

Secondly, it is argued in justification of the application of the 
Regulation lil of 1818, that it is only analogous to the periodical 
auspeniions of the Habeas Corpus Act. In answer to this we beg 
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leave to quote what a writer in the Indian WMi of July^ 
wrote in an article entitled* Tersonal Liberty in Britisb India* ; 
** The attempted justification by analogy to the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act is also frivolous and unsound. For, though 
in England the Habeas Corpus Act has been suspended from time 
to time as a ^'necessary measure** when 'Uhe State is in real danger,** 
yet, as Blackstone puts it, ** the happiness of our constitution is 
that it is not left to the executive power to determine when the 
danger to the State is so great as to render this measure expedient ; 
for it is the PiirHanunt only (or legislative power) that, whenever it 
sees proper, by suspending the Habeas Corpus Act for a short and 
limited time, can enable the Crown to imprison suspected persons,** 
without the possibility of their obtaining their discharge during that 
period by interference of courts of law. In India, on the contrary, 
this perpetual abrogation of the Haieas Corpus Act^ as the Regula- 
ti<m really is, leaves with the executive (which here is not 
respi)»sib1e to anybody representing the people) absolute liberty 
to apprehend and put under restraint whomsover it choses. It 
makes the Governor-General the sole arbiter of the situation, 
the order of the Governor-General arresting a person may here, at 
any time and under any circumstances, foil the courts of law and 
the Criminal Procedure Code altogether, much more dangerously 
than ever did the arbitrary proceedings of King Charles I before the 
‘Petition of Rights* was placed on the English Statute Book. 
Entrusting the executive with such extensive [K>wers of curtailing the 
liberties of the subjects was always thought dangerous in England 
and to think that it has its parallel in any act of the Government of 
England except in the arbitrary acts of the Stuarts, which brought 
down a hurried Nemesis, is to disregard all history.’* 

It is also worthy of note that it was in 1817 and that for the 
short period of one year only that the Habeas Corpus Act was 
last suspended in England. During the Fenian scare in Ireland, ihe 
Habeas Corpus Act, it is true, was suspended from time to time, but 
each period of suspension did not exceed more than a year and for 
the last fifty years the measure has not been resorted to even in 
Ireland. 

We have now come 4 o a close of our discussion of the Regula* 
tion III of 1S18. But apart from all academic questions or theore- 
tical discussions, the best proof of the monstrosity of this Regu- 
lation is afforded by the blunder the Government has recently msde 
in Bengal by proceeding on untested and one-sided evidence to 
deport 9 persons from diSerent ranks of life with quite different 
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antecedents and careers. The foremost of this tot of deportees is no 
doubt Babu Asoini Kumar Dutt, a gentleman, whose whole life has 
been a dedication to all that is good and noble and who has always 
been known by the public to be a sincere advocate of law ahd order 
He condemned anarchy in no faltering voice and would be the very 
last man to promote anything like 'internal commotion.' * He has a 
long and glorious record of services on behalf his country^— a record 
which any man in any nation would be proud to own. He was a 
successful lawyer and, as Mr. Bhupendra Nath Bose said at the last 
Madras Congress, could have occupied the same position as Dr. 
Rash Behari Ghosh occupied to-day. Yet he chose a life of 
voluntary poverty and spent the best part of his life in the bumble 
work of upbringing the young. Babu Kristma Kumar Mittra 
also was a supporter of law and order and was always moderate in 
words and action. He also may be spoken of nearly as highly as 
Babu Aswini Kumar Dutt. Babu Satish Chandra Chatterji was a less 
known man, but neverthless almost equal to these two in his devo- 
tion to the country’s cause. These men of whom nobody who 
know them personally can say or think anything ill of, have been 
found out by the police to be promoters of internal commotion. A 
Regulation which can put a violent hand upon men such as these 
should not be allowed to dis5gure the Statute*book. Even if its 
total repeal is impossible or too much to hope Tor, we make no 
doubt that such a well-meaning Secretary of State as Lord Morley 
will at 1e.'tst see his way to bring it into line with modern notir>ns 
of civilized jurisprudence. 

m. D. 


"UMA« WEDDING" 

(BsmC A IfSTRICAL TRANSLAtlOW OP THB HRST SEVEN CaNTOS OF 
Kalidasa's Kumara), 

Canto IF. 

While Gauri tended thus that ascetic god. 

The Deva^ land was being troubled sore 
By raids from TbrwA ; and the gods repaired 
With Indra at their bead, to Brahmans place. 

And Brahma gave them audience; like sun 
In morn uprising, waking with its beams 
The host of drooping lilies in a take, 
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His presence cleared the gods' dejected looks ! 

To Him, the lord of all, whose visage turned 
I'o all the four cardinal points of earth, ~ 

From whom all Vedas sprang, «^the Devas then 
Obeisance made, and thus his praises sang 
“ We salute thee, O Brahman, Spirit One 
Before creation Thou, that afterwards 
Thyself evolved in triple shape divine, 

The three essences pure to manifest ! 

In that 7'hou cast on pristine flood, thy seed 
Undying, Life unborn Thou ! and forth 
Ordained all creation thence, ~the world 
Doth sing, and Thee the primal cause proclaim ! 

Though One at start, thou didst evolve at once, 
Thy pow'rs in three-fold shape,-— Creator first. 
Preserver next, and last Destroyer, thou 
The sole cause still, of birth and growth and death ! 
From Thee the sexes sprang, when wish'dst thou, 

To life divide in twain^ and two make one ; 

Th' divided self became the parents first 
Of all created life in male and female forms \ 

Thy s/eefi^ and wahing thine, thy night and day 
Divine, do mean creation’s span,— an aeon 
When chaos reigns, and then the worlds are born f 
‘‘ This world createdst Thou, Thou uncreate ; 

All worlds thou mayst destroy : T^self nWt last ! 

O thou wast firsL the world came after thee. 

Thou art creation’s lord, no lord hast Thou f 
Thyself thon know’st self-taught^ by W/* alone. 

Thyself createdst thou ; in thy own might, 

To thee thou all creation dost draw in !— 

As wishest Thou^ the world evolves all forms,— 

Or gross or fine, — or liquid, soild mass, 

Things light or load \ — all forms are Thou : 

Beyond all forms, the first cause thou art too. 

That shap’st at will all life in strength supreme I 
Thou art the source of ^saered speecK^ which sung 
In triple tones, the holy doth give,— 

Which duty makek of Yajna sacrifice. 

With heavenly life its fruit : those ** Veds ** tat thine 
— ” They say, thou * Nature* art, the substance 
On which thy * spirit ’ works : transcending still 
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As changeless, ikon the witness art 

Of nature’s workings all, ! 

« Of •• ” thou the prototyjpe^— /wW god, 

Of all the gods thou art, — the last as well 
Of beings all,— the first of patriarchs ! 

Thou art the hapya^ thou the hoiri too,— 

The ’ offered art Thou^ the eater too,— 

The objects kn^n are thou, Knawtr as well : 

Thou the thinker art, all thoughts are Thee 
These words of worship then, so true, so sweet. 

The Chief heard pleased, — and to the gods replied:— 
[When four-faced Brahma spake, the four-fold speech 
Of that first speaker^ fruition gave to words 
In all their aspects four !] The Lord this said 

*^A11 welcome here, ye strong-arm’d Potentates, 

Who gained your states, at one and same moment, 

In strength of own long arm each, ye gods 1 
I miss the usual radiance from your looks. 

Oh, why they gloomy seem ? as moonbeams pale 
When struggling to emerge thro’ clouds of mist IP 
—The ‘ Vajrvf bolt of Vritra^s mortal foe 
No longer bright in flame of rainbow-hues,— 

Why shorn appears of former beauty now ? 

Why futile, ah ! the *noose" of Ocean* s chiefs 
—The foeman’s dread*— in listless hands now hung. 

Appears it like a charmed snake subdued ? 

Alas I Kuvercfs arm of club bereft, 

Looks lorn, like tree with branches broken off ! 

And th’ grief, that as a shaft now pricks his mind, 

Implies that ye have somea'herc known defeat ! 

Ah ! there is Yama^ standing with his ’nxl’,— 

That erst invincing was ! — held listless now, 

Its mighty radiance lost ! — Look, how he draws 
Lines idle on the ground, with that as pen ! 

And these Adityas too ! what look they for 
So pale, from loss of might and glory bright, 

Like shapes in pictures drawn, exposed to sight ? 

1 see the Maruis mild 1 they halt in gait, 

As though perplex’d ! their force seems now restrain’d 
Like waters slowly moving up the stream ! 

The fallen cf^sts of Rudras bold, alas ! 

By lowered plaits, that hide 'midst loos'ned locks 
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Their forehead’s moon-shap’d tnaikt,—* announce defeat 
That has subdued their thundVing battle-cry I 

“ Ah ! ye were establislied first in pow’T, and now 
Have ye by stronger power been overthrown ? 

Have foes upset you now» like Scriptures broad 
By customs strong, in practice set at naught 7 
** If that be so, 9 h, speak, my sons ! to me 
Your message now, that brings you all so far. 

I simply did create ; to^^ belongs 
*l'he burden of the world’s weal to keep 9” 

{To be continued) 

•tsvwe WarlSiif 
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The Pros^ress of the Indian Empire 

PROVINCB BY PROVINCE 

BENGAL 

Bengal unhappily continues to be the centre of troubles. 

Anarchism has once more jumped out of what 
seemed to be its ashes and has wreaked its 
vengeance, this time upon a worthy son of Bengal. 
Babu Ashutosh Biswas, Public Prosecutor of Alipore, has been 
shot down by an imperfectly educated and thoughtless young man 
who has already paid the penalty of his misdeed in the gallows, 
blissfully senseless, no doubt, of the mischief that he has done 
to the country. The murder of Inspector Banerji followed 
by that of Ashiitosli Biswas discloses a new and perhaps the 
most ugly phase of anarchical crime in Bengal. The murderer 
himself does not seem to have had any very clear notions 
of the fault for which Ashu Babu died at his hands, but it 
is abundantly clear that the very able professional assistance that 
this gentleman gave to the prosecution in the Alipore Bomb 
Conspiracy Case in the discharge of his duties has really com* 
passed his death. Counsel in the Midnaporc case in the course 
of his argument pointed out that the police had got the prose- 
cution witnesses to incriminate the principal lawyers appearing 
on behalf of the defence in that case. It now appears that 
our anarchists are going to resort to more drastic measures with 
reference to lawyer ts who may assist the prosecution. It is needless 
to point out to what a horrid pass things may come if this sort of 
things is permitted to go on. But we trust that these horrors will 
not intimidate our countrymen into deserting their posts of duty. 
Babu Ashutosh Biswas showed a splendid courage in persist- 
ing in his work in spite of unambiguous threats directed at him 
by these miscreants. We are sure that there will still be found 
amongst us men who would show the same courage in the discharge 
of duty — men, fearless alike of the gallows and the anarchists’ 
secret bullet or bomb. 

Meanwhile it is a matter of sad interest to note the way in 
which our political work is languisliing, mainly, be 
it noted, through the doings of the anarchists. 
The violent deeds of the terrorists have made men 
very shy of public life. It is not fear of police persecution that 
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has driven away men from public meetings and public life, but the 
horrors of anarchism which have awed and teriifiedour people* 
The boycott movement is languishing very much all over these 
provinces and its total collapse may be a question of a few more 
months. It has left a very perceptible influence on the economic 
condition of the market but as a political movement it is all but 
defunct. Undiscriminating people are apt to mix up political 
movements of all sorts into one mass, and liiere is no doubt that 
the horror of anarchism lias to a certain extent spread itself over 
all the political life in the country. The terrorists have verily a 
great deal to thank themselves for. 

Kepression has been, in the meanwhile, progressing famously. 

There have been no new cases but the way that 

The MidMpore 

cases are being disposed of shows the 
vitality of the principle. In tlie Midnapore case 
all the three accused have been convicted and sentenced to 


imprisonment, one for lo years and tv;o others for seven years. An 
appeal against the decision is pending in the High Court. Any 
discussion on the merits of the case would therefore be pre- 
mature. But consideri})g all circumstances the sentences would 
seem to be severe to a degree. 

The progress of the Ileibnn Bill in the House of Lords is being 

1. . watch', *vi with painful interest by the people. The 

The RiCfonn Bill 

Reform Bill Iiad already been denuded of half its 
charms by Lord Morlcy’s abandoning the principle of mixed elec- 
toral colleges and conceding separate franchise to Mahomedans at 
all stages. Apart from the enormous practical difficulties in working 
out the scheme in details the recognition and perpetuation of class 
differences will be a standing block to further national progress. 
It is a matter in which Bengal is most intimately interested. For, 
it is here that it is of the utmost importance to see that Hindus and 
Mahomedans work shoulder to shoulder in the promotion of nation- 
al welfare, and it is here that we have had the worst specimens of 
the miscliief that may be worked by emphasising the differences 
betweeti Hindus and Mahomedans. But however that might have 
been, the refusal of the House of I,#<)rds to extend the 
system of Council Govcrnmt'nts to provinces like Bengal, has 
dealt death-blow to the enthusiasm that was felt here for the 
Rcfm ui Bill. All that now remains for the Bill is an increase in 
numbers and increase in the volume of debates-Trcxcellent things 
in their own W'ay but not much to rouse enthusiasm. It would have 
been very much better for Lord Morley, as it undoubtedly would be 
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for the ministers generally, if before introducing a Bill they had 
taken care to take Lord Lansdowne into their confidence as to how 
much of a Bill lie woold let p iss. It may be all very well to play 
ihe other game in England, but in India it is cruel to raise hopes 
. only to smother them. 

It would be idle to say that Bengal is particularly sorry for the 
retirement of Sir Francis Maclean. Yet there was 
Chirf-Justioe certainly some amoimi of sincerity in the valedic- 
tory address presented to him by the Vakils* Asso- 
ciation, The fact is that Sir Francis was one of those goody sort of 
people who do Iheir woik in a humdrum fashion and do a good turn 
or two but fail to rouse any particular enthusiasm. I am not con- 
cerned about the legal aspect of his career, riiere he has undoubted- 
ly done justice and interpreted the law in a common-sense hishion, 
it may be, with occasional aberrations. But out-side the strictly 
legal side of his duty, he was undoubtedly a man who roused none 
but goodly feelings in you and was distiiictly lunnorous. Many 
of his aft':T-dinner speeches in Calcutta are likely to remain models 
of that sort of oratory for yet a long while. But educated India 
awe him special thanks for his opening up to their ranks several 
high offices from which they were kept out by all previous Chief 
Justices of Bengal. 

If lils lordship ^^r. Jnsiice Brett, who 1 find is going out on 
furlough once again, was ever in want of a oionu- 
Sanyal’^relT^^ erudition it would be found in 

the now his:or?c Darjeeling Mail Assault case, 
specially with the commentary farnislied by the later action of the 
Government, I'he two Governments of Bengal and Eastern Bengal 
have ultimately found that Durga Clmian Sanyai’s mind was un- 
hinged and be has therefore been released on his relatives giving 
assurance that they would take care of him. 'fhe plea of insanity 
seems a little laboriously worked cut, perhaps out of respect to Mr. 
Justice Brett's feelings, Imt the fact of rdiiase is abundantly clear. 
All honour to the Government for its righting a grievous wrong and 
a corresponding degree of disgrace to judges who faihrd to get at 
the root of llie case and do proper justice. While Mr. Justice 
Brett thought that his mind wa,s unhinged, he did not order a pr«di- 
minary examination of the man before aw'arding the punishment. 
He put the cart before the In^rse and passed a seveie sentence 
leaving the chances of his release to the tender mercies of the " 
Government. Govcrnm'mt has in this case proved really merciful, 
but for that, no thanks to Mr. Justice Brett. 
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The Special 
Tirbunal 


The Special Bench of the High Coart appointed under (he 
Criminal Law Amendment Act is sitting to try the 
Bighati Dacoity case. More cases are coming 
for trial. I'he constitution of the Court bids us 
hope that justice will be done to the accused persons and that with 
no undue severity. The Acting Chief Justice with Messrs. Justices 
Mukerji and Carnduff constitute the Bench, It is of the utmost im- 
portance to the Government, no less than to the people, that there 
should arise no suspicion in the pui>tic minf} that full and fair 
justice is not being done to the accused. In that view we are 
glad the Bench has been constituted as it is. 

The Convocation of the Calcutta University held on the 13th 

The Vice-Chan- in no way an uncommon gathering. The 

celior at the only notable feature about it was the enthusiastic 
Convocation speech delivered by the Vice-Chancellor. In this 
speech there is no denying that he paints all the actions of the 
University in decidedly rosy colours. Most notable amongst these 
are the disciplinary action of the Calcutta University in having 
prevented students from taking part in politics and the raising of 
the standards all round, remarkably in the matter of law education. 
I am not in favour of students entering the lists of political con- 
troversies as the arbiters of the destinies of the country, hut a 
certain amount of participation in a subordinate capacity in politi- 
cal activities of the coiiniry is certainly not wholly inconsistent with 
the vocation of students. But, the worst of the action of the 
University is that it should identify discipline with keeping boys 
out of politics. 'I'his is a sense of the word ’discipline’ which would 
rouse a smile in the gravest of educationists elsewhere. Discipline 
and formation of character are the two things consistently ignored 
by our educationists, and not the least by the University. Mr. 
Justice Mukerji’s commendation of the disciplinary action of the 
University taken along with this circumstance looks very much like 
a biting satire instead of bonahde praise, particularly when we find 
the Vice-Chancellor himself referring to the crusade upon politics as 
the only illustration of the disciplinary action of our Alma Mater. 

With reference to raising the standard of education, there are 
Raising the already signs that all the work done under this 
Stnndard of £du« plea is leading to the restriction in the number of 
**^'^'* people who have the opportunity^ of a University 

education. But I am beginning to look upon it more as a good 
fortune than otherwise, for it thrusts upon our people the necessity 
of providing for a system of education outside the pale of the Uni- 
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versfly and as a sappl^ement to It How the people will adequately 
grapple with this new situation yet remains to be seen, but I am 
sure that the desire for education is too strongly imbedded in the 
minds of our people to let them see their children remain without 
education. I beg to assure the Vice*ChanceIlor that no body 
objects to raising the standard of our education. All that we say 
is that it is not done by merely providing imposible curricula or by 
any dashing move. It is to be achieved by steady progress towards 
a definite ideal. Dr. Mukerji himself stands on a lofty pedestal 
of intellectual eminence and he is naturally anxious to draw others 
up to it. But it will never do to be an impatient idealist—even in 
educational reform. 


The Vice-Qianoellor then proceeds with an elaborate defence 
of his pet project of a model law college. No 
Scheme*'^ College slightest objection to the positive 

aspect of his scheme. The University has every 
right to insist that it should not confer its degress upon men who 
had not a sound and scientific knowledge of their subjects. What 
is at fault is the destructive aspect of it. The famers of the scheme 
seems to forget that it will shut out a large number of men from the 
career of professional lawyers. 'I'he degree in law is not only a Uni- 
versity degree but a necessary qualification for the profession of law. 
Dr. Mukerji himself admits that success in that profession may be 
achieved with a moderate amount of sceintific knowledge of law 
joined to natural aptitudes. The raising up of the standard very 
high for the purpose of imparting a highly scientific education of 
law would thus exclude men from the legal profession, not because 
they had not the requisite natural aptitudes, nor because they had 
not 'been fully well-equipped in law for practical lawyers, but 
because they have not been qualihed for the scientific study of law. 
That is a very laudable object of study no doubt, but wc have no 
right to take away from people the chances of their earning a liveli- 
hood in a profession for which they are fully qualified. What Ur. 
Mukerji wants is a very necessary requisite for legal education in a 
University, but then the education of a practical lawyer is not quite 
that. If it were possible to divorce the study of law for the pro- 
fession from a study of it in the University, the cherished desire of 
Dr. Mukerji’s heart might be achieved without injustice to anybody. 

Public life in Bengal has taken a new development. Recently 


The Trend of 
PttbHe opinion 


there have been two meetings in the Town Hall 
of Cilcutta on important public questions— one 
to protest against the rejection of Clause III of 
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the Indian Councils Bill by the House of Lords and the other to 
protest against class representation and the Partition of Bengal 
The first of these meetings was presided by Nawab Salimullah of 
Dacca and the second by Mr. Saroda Charan Mitra. Both of 
these meetings were organised by the moderate leaders of Bengal 
and pretty well advertised. There were less than a couple of 
hundred men in the first meeting and about a thousand in the 
second. In former days, Town Hall meetings, on whatever subject 
held used to be attended not by thousands but by ten thousandsi 
and the difficulty was to keep order and peace among such a large 
crowd. 'I'here have been several occasions when overflow meetings 
have also been necessary. But now even half the hall is never 
filled. What is it due to ? Is the public beginning to take less 
interest in politics or has it ceased to have any faith in protest 
meetings or it is the fear of repression and police high handedness ? 
Can it also be that the moderate- leaders have lost all influence in 
the country and the people, as a body, have accepted extremist 
views? Any how, the question is serious and we state it for all 
what it is worth. 


PUNJAB 

It is but natural that tlie eyes of all India should this year be 
turned to the Punjub, for the next session of India's National 
Assembly comes off at Lahore, the capital of the province. The 
Punjab will therefore remain the centre of interest and attraction for 
all lovers of Indian reform and progress till December next 
at least. We say all lovers of Indian reform and progress ad* 
visedly, for even our politicians of the new school, who so 
strenuously hardened their hearts against the unconditional subs- 
cription to the Article I of the Congress Constitution, have 
been secretly cherishing a hope that the cleavage would be made 
up at Che Lahore Session. The current topics of politics in the 
Punjab can not therefore fail to be of interest to persons of every 
way of thinking. 

The Punjabees have the reputation of being a practical people 
and in one respect they have justified the expectations formed of 
them. They have wisely set their heart upon holdini; an Industrial 
and Agricultural Exhibition in connection with the next Congress 
and thus to revive the good old practice, which had to be aban- 
doned on account of unavoidable circumstances both at the ill-fated 
Session at Surat and also at the last Congress at Madras. And 
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un< 1 er the able leailership of the Hon’ble Mr. Harkishen Lai the 
Punjab Provincial Congress Committee has been energetically 
tackling this question. An Exhibition Committee has been formed 
with Sir P. C. Chatterji as its chairman and Hon’hle Lala Harkishen 
Lai as the provisional Secretary and the Committee has been con- 
sidering the requirements of the Exhibition with special reference 
to this province. The office-bearers have been elected and it is 
proposed shortly to issue a prospectus of tl)e Exhibition. A sub- 
committee has also been formed to draft a prospectus and already 
there are representatives of Art, Education, Agriculture, Forestry, 
Dairy, and Sanitation on the Committee. The work is proceeding 
apace. The Lieutenant-Governor of the province has promised his 
hearty support and co-operation and consented to become a patron. 
Much support i.« expected from the Ruling Chiefs of the Province. 
The scope of the Exhibition cannot be fully known until the sub- 
committee issues its prospectus. It is, however, idle to imagine 
that our modest northern capital can compete with the opulent 
cities like Calcutta and Bombay and our Exhibition will necessarily 
be an unpretentious affair. But it is hoped tiiat the Punjab will do 
its level best and althougli it is certain that our Exhibition wilt be 
one of modest dimensions from the spectacular point of view, it will 
be as much useful as the previous Exhibitions from the practical 
point of view. The site of the Exhibition is not yet fixed, but very 
likely it will be held in the vicinity of the Lahore Museum and the 
School of Arts and the adjoining grounds. It will be about ten 
minutes’ walk from the Bradlaugh Hall, where the Congress will be 
held. 

The Congress work is also proceeding but here the Provincial 
Congress Committee has been encountering, 1 am afraid, some 
difficulty. A Reception Committee iias, however, been formed for 
the Congress with 45 names to start with and the Committee has 
been calling on all old Congressmen and ex-delegates to consider 
the question of signing the creed and apply for admission to the Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee. Several have already responded and 
it is hoped more will follow. 

Still there has been some difficulty. It should be, however, 
borne in mind that Punjab politics have been generally moderate 
in tone and the Utopian ideal of absolute Swaraj finds tittle favour in 
this province. Our province hailed the publication of the Reform 
despatch of Lord Morley with warm approval and even enthusiasm. 
It is true that the enthusiasm greatly cooled down when it became 
known that the Punjab Government as well as the Government of 
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India had strenuously sworn by the patriarchal principle of nomina- 
tion as being exactly suitable for the provincei but still we pinned 
our hope on Lord Motley’s condemnation of * the dubious system of 
nomination/ We trusted that Lord Morley would place our 
province, which was in no way less advanced than the United 
Provinces, on a level of equality with the other provinces. We 
could in no way reconcile ourselves to the small modicum of 
election doled out by the provincial Government as well as the 
Government of India and we protested loudly against the perpe- 
tuation of the injustice. It is not known nor will it be known till 
the Regulations in connection with the Reforms, (viz. the Indian 
Councils Bill, after that measure passes into law) are framed by the 
Government of India, how far our endeavours to convince the 
Government in favour of an advanced and up-to-date system of 
administration have been successful. But this strong official predi- 
lection towards archaic types of government was the first damping 
factor in the situation. 

The cordiality of the Punjab’s reception of the reform proposals 
was therefore tempered with a keen sense of the injustice done to 
legitimate aspirations by her own officialdom, which evinced 
a singular incapacity to understand the drift of the sentiments 
which animated young Punjab. The hide-bound officialdom 
of the Punjab never felt the beatings of our heart and its strenuous 
and vehement swearing by the effete and out-of-date patriarchal 
principles of nomination was not only a libel to the intellect and 
the acumen of the Punjab, but a characteristic piece of official 
anachronism. The Punjab has therefore no reason to thank h er 
officials for the reforms, and if she in the long run grows out of 
her apron-strings and be placed on a level of equality with the 
sister provinces, it will be entirely due to the noble initiative and 
the high statesmanship of Lord Morley. 

This dissatisfaction of the Punjab over the official attitude was 
further accentuated by Lord Morley’s short-sighted surrender to 
the clamours of the Muslim League and its Anglo-Indian patrons. 
The concession to the Mahomedans has been universally regarded 
as a retrograde st^p, discounting a good deal from tbe important 
step forward taken by the reforms. The Punjab has been one of 
those provinces where the Hindus are in a minority and yet tbe 
general impression has been that official predilections have been 
generally on tbe side of the Muslim majority and tbe Hindu and 
the Sikh minorities have not had fair and equitable treatment of 
official gifts or of public appointments. The unjust and unmerited 
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suppression of the superior claims of Rai Bahadur Lala Lai Chaod 
in the matter of the appointment to the Oiiel' Court Bench is a 
typical and glaring instance of official predilection towards Maho- 
medaps, but it is only one instance out of the many. The Hindus, 
inspite of their superior education and better judicial training, 
have not got a single Sessions Judge in the Punjab, while there 
are no less than two Mabomedan Sessions Judges. The Police 
department is manned by Mahomedans and there are only two 
or three Hindu Deputy Superintendents of Police as against 
more than a dozen Mabomedan incumljents of that office. It 
is not necessary to particularise the case of other departments. 
It may be, of course, said that the squabble over the ) uives 
and fishes of office is not a very dignified afiair, but we have 
never been so altruistic as to efface ourselves for the benefit 
of others. But Lord Morley*s surrender to the Muslim League has 
introduced another most disagreeable element to the situation. 
Over apd above the average official predilection for Maho- 
medans is added what must be regarded as a statutory 
recognition of the preferential and superior claims of the Maho- 
medans. The Hindu community in the Panjab has naturally 
Stood aghast and been taken dumb-founded. Apart from the 
dangers of the accentuation of racial differences, retarding of 
national progress and unity and the frustration of the salutary 
object of non-official majority in the councils, there is in this 
province the additional apprehension that the Mahomedans will 
sweep the board and rule the roost and, by an alliance with the 
authorities, keep the non-Muslim minorities in check. This seamy 
aspect of the situation has been forcibly brought out by the pro- 
vincial prSss. rhe Tridune recognises that Lord Morley in his 
reply to the Deputation to the Muslim League spoke about the 
need of safeguarding the interests of the Hindu minorities in pro- 
vinces like Eastern Bengal and the Punjab, but in view of the 
prevalent official attitude and in the absence of any express statu- 
tory provision to that effect, it doubts whether the non-Muslim 
interests in tire province will get adequate protection. 'Phe Maho- 
medaiis will receive separate and preferential representation, they 
will not mingle with the common herd at the polling booths, and 
the Tribune fears that they will even use aggressive tactics against 
the Hindu and the Sikh minorities. The Punjabee goes much 
further. It gives a solemn warning to the Hindus and says that 
**the Hindu is faced with a most critical situation in his existence 
and that il will need all his resources of self-respect and and self- 
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exertion to keep his position in his own countiy. He finds that 
in the land in which he introduced the earliest civilisation^ whose 
humanising principles have radiated throughout the world and 
given impetus to others, he must sink into insignificance and 
he prepared to efface himself for the benefit of others. Over and 
above the ordinary struggle under modern conditions of commer- 
cial competition, is introduced the new element of racial antagon- 
ism in which two different civilisations make common cause 
against him. All the resources of his Shastras and science, bis 
religion and philosophy, his culture and spirituality will be put to 
the sorest trial.” And the Punjabi has published several letters 
in its columns, believed to be written by prominent Arya Samajists 
and old congressmen, who aver that the Hindu-Moslem unity is 
only counsel of perfection and that the two communities differ 
from each other by fixed and immutable lines and they can no 
more mingle as sun-light into moon light or as wine unto water.” 

A somewhat different note is sounded by the Hindustan, a 
leading vernacular weekly of the province. Like the Indian World, 
it complains that the Congress has failed to signalise its acquisition 
of constitution by any definite and distinct work. 'I’he Congress, 
it says, is too much enumoured of its methods of masterly inacti- 
vity. It deplores the apathy of the Congress at this critical stage 
in the history of the country. Could not the Congress have 
taken a leaf from the Muslim League and organised a Deputation 
to Lord Morley through its British Committee? Could not the 
veteran Rashbehari, who hurled anathemas at the Extremists at 
Madras, have sent a memorial in the name of the Congress 
to the Viceroy or moved for the convening of a special . sessions to 
consider this all-imporlaut matter? How also could Mr. Gokhale 
fail to perceive that the failure of Indian unity — the gospel which 
he has so strenuously preached— is sought to be sapped by this 
concession of water-liglit communal representation to the Muslims. 
Certainly Sir Pherozeshah Mehta can not call this a mere mawkish 
seulimentality. 

Such being the trend of public feeling as reflected in the 
organs of the press, the path-way before our energetic Congress 
workers has not been strewn with roses. But the Congress bears 
a charmed life and if its leaders rise to the occasion, there is no 
fear about the Congress being rehabilitated into the minds of the 
waverers and critics. Meanwhile the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee has been grinding exceedingly slow and we must patiently 
await the grist. 

Lala Lajpat Rai has returned from his English tour and has been 
hailed with an ominous letter from his venerable father. In this 
letter, I«ala Lajpat is advised to turn away from politics and devote 
his whole attention to social and educational work. People are 
asking if the letter has been inspired by the son himself, but, what- 
ever it be, it would be an unfortunate day for the Punjab if such a 
strong personality as Lalaji’s is withdrawn from its political life. 
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TTie HindusUn 

The February number of the Hindustan Review is an eminently 
readable publication and contains as usual a number of interesting 
articles dealing with important current topics. The number opens 
with an article of great value on Indian Education by the Rev. C. F. 
Andrews, m.a. The learned Professor points out the defects of the 
Indian system of education and urges the necessity and importance 
of turning out specvxHsts from our Universities. Indian students 
have sufficiency of “i)rain capacity," but, says Prof. .Andrews, very 
little opportunity is afforded them to attempt original work, such 
as historical research, so as to become specialists in any special 
branch of knowledge. This is followed by an article on ** Modern 
Organisation of Industry " by Mr. Manohor Lai, m.a., Principal, 
Randhir College, Kapurtola. This is an extract from a course of 
lectures delivered by Mr. Manohor Lai as University I.«ecturer in 
Economics. Perhaps the most attractive thing of this numi et 
is “A Conversation on Current Indian Topics" by a “Parsec 
Publicist," which presents a discussion between an Englishman, a 
Scotsman, a Christian Turk and an Indian, on the question of 
the attainment by Indians of self-government of the colonial pattern. 
Much credit is due to the w'riter of “ Indian Mussulmans and 
Indian Politics” for the very liberal views he has expressed. He 
takes much pains to trace the origin and growth of modem Maho- 
medan political thought and emphatically points out that hut for 
the mischievous attitude of a powerful minority, the bulk of Indian 
Mahomedans “would eventually have either joined the Indian 
National Congress or set up a Congress of their own.” In “ Recent 
Events in Mysore— Their Provincial and National Significance,” 
the writer who appears under the pseudonym of “ A Mysorean,” 
flouts the patriotism of the Mysoreans as being selfish and enters 
upon a vehement defence of the Dewan’s action in gagging the 
Mysore Press. Other articles are — “Indian Polytechnics ” by Mr. 
Subra Rao, and “As an Indian sees America,” by Mr. Saint 
Nihal Singh. 

The March number to hand is almost equally interesting. The 
place of honour is given to a paper on “ Herbert Spencer and Asia ” 
contributed by Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, late of the Statesman. The second 
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article beaded " The Reforms *’ is from the pen of Mr. Sninny, editor 
of the Positivist Rtvim. The writer shows the incalculable mischief 
that has been done to India by the delay in the pronouncement 
of Reforms. It has permanently alienated a substantitd section of 
the Indian community. He asks the Indians to welcome what has 
been granted but never to forget that 

“The Partition of Bengal still remains ; their fellow-countrymen 
are still in prison without trial or opportunity of defence ; the drain 
of wealth still continues.” 

Mr. Swinny concludes with this noble appeal : “ Assuredly, 
India has need of the patriotism of every one of her sona” 

This is followed by an article entitled “ Unrest and Educational 
Reform in India ” by Mr. Y. N. Murti. Mr. Manohor Lai continues 
his discourse on “ Modern industrial Organisation ” and deals in 
this part with the question of “ Differentiation of Functions.” “ The 
Political Renaissance in Turkey ” by Mr. Ghulam Ambia Khan 
is a very powerful article. The writer explains that the entire annals 
of humanity will fail to produce a single parallel to the wonder that 
has worked itself into perfection, silently and bloodlessly, in the 
land of the Turks. Other articles are of comparatively little Indian 
interest. They are “ The Langar Festival of Hyderabad ” and “ The 
‘New’ old Theology " by Mr. Frederic Barr. 

Both the numbers under notice are conspicuous by the absence 
of the Editor's notes on current topics : 


The IniUn Review 

The February number of the “Indian Review” quite keeps up 
its reputation as a leading Indian periodicid. It opens with a 
symposium on Lord Morley’s Reform Scheme, some eminent Eng- 
lishmen, including a few retired members of the Civil Service, 
recording, their opinions about it Sir Henry Cotton is of opinion 
that 

“ taken as a whole the reforms are good, and my only regret 
h that they do not go far enough. They compare very unfavour- 
ably with what is now being done by the United States in the 
Philippines and will stand no comparison with wfaat has been 
achieved in Turkey." 

Mr. H. Beveridge who has a paper on the same subject in the 
preserit number of the Indian Werid doubts very much if the 
proposals will do much to allay the present discontent. 
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Mr. S. H. Svrinny, Editor of the ^'Positivist Review,” acquits 
himself thus : — 

They (the Indians) must keep alive the national spirit. They 
must not, in gratitude for immediate favours, forget such wrongs 
as the Partition or the Deportations.” 

The other expressions of opinion are almost unanimous in 
approving of the reforms. 

In the next article “ The Moslem View of the Reforms,” the 
writer has nothing but "grateful appreciation.” After the conven- 
tional expressions of loyally to the British throne and abhorrence 
of anarchism, the author emphatically lays down 

'* The contemptuous insinuation on the part of some diseased 
minds that the reforms are the direct result of the anarchist 
propaganda in Bengal betrays a gross ignorance of the mighty 
power of England. The beneficent scheme is nothing but the 
pure outcome of true liberalism and high statesmanship.” 

The writer says— 

" One fails to understand why any fear should be entertained of 
Mabomedan interests being overlooked by Government. Does 
the nomination of Mr. Syed Hosain Belgrami to the Secretary of 
State’s Council not furnish an eloquent proof to the contrary ?” 

The writer concludes by exhorting his co-religionists to unite 
with their Hindu brethren in promoting the general well-being of 
India. 

Mr. Nate.san reproduces in his Review a paper recently written 
by Prof. Lees Smith of the London School of Economics on "the 
Relations between English and Indian Gentlemen.” Prof. Smith 
starts with the proposition that the foundation of British rule in 
India is based upon the principle of "obliterating distinctions 
of race.” He says— 

" Much of its good influence, however, will be defeated if 
Englishmen in India stultify it by their personal conduct towards 
Indians. Any racial exclusiveness which ordains that an Indian 
gentleman, because of his complexion, is not to be received as a 
social equal by Englishmen, is incoasistent with the principles of 
British rule in India.” 

Then he proceeds to describe the existing relationship between 
the Indians and Englishmen thu»— 

" Yet Indian gentlemen are still regarded as unfit to set foot 
inside the chief clubs and are in many towns excluded from all 
but second-rate hotels.” 

He appeals to the liberal-minded Englishmen to use their 
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influence to break down this colour barrier. About the personal 
conduct of Englishmen referred to above, he speaks from personal 
experience thus — 

** Nevertheless I have witnessed conduct on the railways which 
I should not have believed to be possible if 1 had not seen it. 
I realized then how easily the seeds of race-hatred and sedition 
could be sown in the mind of a sensitive Indian.” 

He asks Indians to indignantly reject a formal and meaningless 
apology from an insolent Englishman, because it is made not in 
a spirit of compunction, but as an attempt to prevent public 
disclosure. Prof Lees Smith concludes with this pointed 
observation— 

“ Those who object to travelling with Indians should be willing 
to pay for their luxury by reserving a compartment to themselves. 
Otherwise, their objections are insulting.” 

Mrs. Annie Besant contributes a very suggestive paper on the 
^Education of the Depressed Classes.” She has been a worker in 
this cause for 34 years. She now asks the educated Indians to take 
up in ri^ht earnest the question of educating this lar|||e class of 
people. Ignorant, degraded, unclean in language and habits, people 
who perform many tasks which are necessary for Society but who are 
d^tspised and neglected by the very society to whose needs they 
minister.” But she is quite alive to the difficulties arising at the 
outset. Admission of these sons of the pariah community into 
schools frequented by the sons of the higher classes, is, according 
to the writer, neither practicable nor desirable, because dragging 
down the clean to the level of the dirty for the sake of an artificial 
equality is not education but the reverse of it. The remedy she 
suggests is the following : — 

“ The cliildren of the depressed classes need, first of all, to be 
taught cleanliness, outside decency of behaviour, and the earliest 
rudiments of education, religion and morality. The first daily lesson 
in a school for these children should be a bath, and the putting on 
a clean cloth, and the second should be a meal of clean wholesome 
food.”— 

Another difficulty that faces teachers of such cliildren are the 
contagions diseases that are bred from dirt. Mrs. Besant concludes 
her article with the following : — 

"How shall we dare to plead to the T^ord of Compassion to stoop 
to us and help us to rise, unless we, in our turn stoop, to those 
below us, and seek to raise them up ?” 

Other articles in this number are—" A Glance at the Pali- 
Budhist Scriptures,” " the English Public Schools ” &. I’he 
number under review has also a beautiful sonnet in admiration of 
Lord Morley. 


Tht Modtm Review 

The February number of " the Modern Review ” opens with 
an interesting article entitled " Employment of Indians in the 
Public Service.” rhis is the first of a series of articles in which 
the writer, by numerous citations of unimpeachable iiuthorities, 
official and otherwise, seeks to bring out the gross in justice 
done to the Indians by debarring them from higher appointments in 
the Public Service of the State. 
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He points out how officials from Cornwallis downwards tried 
to exclude Indians from all offices of trust and responsibility 
not because they were incompetent, but because British office- 
seekers” had to be provided for. The framers of the Charter 
Act of 1833, which has been designated by some as the Magna 
Charts of India, were, according to the writer, guided not by any 
philanthropic motives, but considerations of political and finan- 
cial expediency. It was political considerations, again, which 
prompted the East India Company to employ natives in the Govern- 
ment service. The writer concludes by showing that when a good 
deal of discontent was created in the country by poverty, ruin of 
industries &, the rulers thought it expedient to conciliate the people 
by what the writer humorously calls the “promise” of employing 
Indians largely in the services of the State. 

Mr. Dwijadas Dutt’s paper on Milk and Milk-testing for Adul- 
teration ” is highly interesting. It will be of great use to private 
individuals as well as municipal health officers and food inspectors. 

'fhe importance of Dr. Cooniaraswamy’s “ Note on the Silpa 
Sastras in Ceylon ” cannot be overstated. Dr. Coomaraswamy 
writes with a knowledge of Indian art and marshals an array of 
autimritative evidence to show that Indian craftsmen of old followed 
scientific rules in the pursuit of their profession and not mere rules 
of thumb. The next ailicle is “ Native States and the Policy of Non- 
interference.” 'fhe writer takes great pains to show that the sort of 
education whici) the ruling Princes of India receive in their infancy 
under the"^ tutelage of the political officers of the Government, 
generally disqualify them for the onerous duties they have to per- 
form in life, when on account of the policy of non-interference, they 
are allowed almost absolute freedom of action within their own 
territories. The writer tells us that 

“ most of the individuals entrusted with absolute power over a 
considerable number of their fellow beings, must degenerate into 
despots.” 

So, in the opinion of the writer who being himself a “Nalive- 
State-man,” speak.s from personal knowledge, the Indian Princes 
with rare exceptions are only anxious to show ofT their loyalty to the 
paramount power to which they owe their position, but are entirely 
unmindful of the well-being of the millions committed to their 
charge. Hence the policy of non-interference is not an “unmixed 
blessing.” 'Phe writer urges that 

“If the British Government intends to let these Princes alone as 
regards their affairs, it must satisfy itself first that they will adopt a 
form of Government suitable to the needs of their subjects.” 

“The so-called Iiifeiiority of Coloured Races ” is a very learned 
contribution. The writer conclusively shows that there is no in- 
herent inferiority in the coloured races. The quotations are apt and 
authoritative. 

In “ A message Japan gave me for India, " Mr. Saint Nihal 
Singh, delivers an inspiring message to India-— 

“ What Japan has failed to do, let India do. Let Hindustan be 
the saviour of the world. Let India build up an enlightenment of a 
new^ ordei — a civilization which rests secure on the twin props of 
spirituality and materialism. Let India dovetail the bc^y and 
spirit activities and out of the two, design a board on which humanity, 
can dance, sing and grow.” 
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The only other article requiring to be noticed is the *^Reply ** 
to *' The Breakdown of the Boycott " which Prof. Kale of th^ 
Fergusson College contribute to the December number of 
Indian Review. Prof. Kale attempte to show with the help cd 
Statistical figures that the Indian Boycott has been a total failure, 
^rhe reply which is from the pen of Mr. R. K. Prabhu, shoultl 
silence those inveterate haters of Boycott who, alarmed at its 
potentialities, ever seek to establish its invisible connection with the 
recent anarchical developments in the country. Mr. Prabhu with 
much force points out that Indian Boycott is entirely different from 
the boycott resorted to in other countries ; hence the usual moi^ 
of judging the results of Boycott does not apply in the case of 
India. 

"The l>oycott in its genuine form is a commercial ban to which 
the people of one country subject the goods of another nation~ 
and of that nation only. But the Indian Boycott though originally 
meant to be directed against British goods alone, is now directe4 
against all foreign goods, whether British, German, American etc.*' 

Again, "A universal boycott is no boycott at all. It is purely 
Swadeshi.” Hence he says — "the Boycott is only Swadeshi 
emphasised." You need not persuade people to boycott British 
goods or any foreign goods, but persuade them to use Swadeshi 
goods, as far as possible.” In India even if Boycott is dropped, 
the Swadeshi propaganda cannot be palatable to the bureaucracy, 
because the one implies the other. Sir Roper I^ethbridge told the 
truth when he said th^t they could not tolerate even "honest” 
Swadeshi. Before attempting to divorce Boycott from Swadeshi 
with a view to condemn and ridicule the other, the writer asks 
Mr. Kale to take the following facts also into consideration, 
(i) The Boycott is confined only to Bengal (a) 'Fliree years 
are too short a period to judge. Mr. Prabhu concludes his remark- 
able reply by quoting figures to show what a miracle the Swadeshi 
movement has worked in the space of only three years. 

"The Todas of the Nilgiri Hills” is the title of another article 
on Indian subject written by Sreemati Swarna Kumari Devi, the 
fomous lady-journalist of Bengal. The paper displays a good 
deal of scliolarship and reflects great credit on its able authoress. 
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SPECIAL 

MAHOBUTAN 

REPRESBNTA 

TION 


BY THE BDITOR 

** We are not Orientals, that is the root of the matter. We English, 
Scotch and Irish are in India because we are not 
Orientals*««***We are representatives, not of Oriental 
civilisation, but of Western civilisation, of its 
methods its principles and its practices.*' Mr. John 
Morley at Arbroath in October ipoy. 

Government by the dominant country is as 
legitimate as any other if it is the one which, in the existing state of 
civilisation of the subject people, most facilitates their transition to our 
state of civilisation.*' Mill on Representative Government. 

We cannot get out of our own bistoiy. We cannot leave the course 
marked out for us by the conscience of this country in dealing with what 
1 am sorry to call alien races.’* Lord Morley in the House of Lords in 
June, ipcS. 

We have a dark and ugly moment before us and we shall get 
through it— but only with self-command and without any quackey or 
cant of order or the quackey and cant of sentiment." Lord Morley at 
the Civil Service Dinner in London in July 1908. 


We make a present of the above four extracts to Lord Morley in 
connection with the promised modification of his scheme of the 
Electoral Colleges. Public men are notorious for short memories 
and there is no reason to think that Lord Morley is an exception. 
It is not therefore from a spirit of presumption that we ask his 
Lordship to refresh his memory with the extracts which we have 
put forward at the head of this note. 

In bolding out a definite promise of a separate Mahomedan 
electorate from ' the top to the base,’ Lord Morley has not only 
violated the spirit and principles of all the extracts we have made 
above but has completely surrendered to an unsuspecting Anglo- 
Indian agitation carried on in the name of Indian Mussulmans. There 
is no manner of doubt that if the London Times and some ex-rulers 
and satraps of India had not taken up so strong an attitude in this 
matter, and if their efforts in London were not backed up by so strong 
a support as the Times of India and the Statesman of Calcutta, with 
Mr. Lovat Fraser at their back, so readily gave to it in this country, 
the voice of the Moslem League, like that of the Indian National 
Congress all these long years, would have been a mere cry in the 
wilderness. These retired Anglo-Indian officials and Anglo-Indian 
newspapers threw in their lot with the Mussulman agitation not 
because they really wanted the Mussulman’s condition or position 
to improve, but because they found the Mussulman name eminently 
fit to do duty for 

(a) a good stick to beat the Hindus with, 
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{b) a good factor to work the principle of Hiriie et imfmt, and 

(r) a sound rock upon which to wreck the good ship of Ivord 
Morley's Reforms. 

. It is unfortunate that Lord Morley did not have the strewdness 
to see through this spurious and got-up agitation and yielded so 
easily to the ' quackery and dint of sentiment,'— a thing upon which 
even less thmi ten months i^o he looked down with contempt. 

Spurious agitation indeed! While Lord Morley’s Reforms were 
first announced in India, a large nnmber of the most respected 
leaders of the Mahomedan community of Bengal joined hands 
with their Hindu brethren in approaching His Excellency the 
Viceroy to bless the whole scheme, including the proposal of mixed 
electoral colleges. Shortly after this, Syed Antir Ali, more an 
Englishman than an Indian Mussulman, was set up a Ktired 
Anglo-Indian clique to raise up the Mahomedan cry on the other 
side of the waters and 1o I the Moslem League was at once busy 
in pulling the wires in all parts of India to take up that cry. 

It is an old game in Indian politics— to bring the Mussalmans 
forward to wreck a popular cause. This game has been successfully 
played within living memory by Anglo-Indian officials of the 
type of a Chesney and a Colvin to wreck the good work and 
reputation of the Indian National Congress and to justify the 
greatest administrative blunder since the day of Plassy. Time 
without number, in Bengal, in the United Provinces and in 
the Punjab, organised attempts have been made to set the 
Mussalmans against the Hindus and to prevent thehr coali- 
tion. The most important object of the Bengal Partition, as 
(^cially given out, was to improve the condition of the Eastern 
Bengal Mussulmans as a class distinct from the Eastern Bengal 
Hindus. And in a hundred and one other rases, official influence 
has pampered Mussulman vanity to the general injury of that 
community and to the greater injury Uf the Indian People. 

It is a pity our Mussulman friends do not realise the situation 
Snd se« through this game. The Anglo-Indiilns use them, whenever 
needs be, not because they are liked or respected by them, but 
because they allow themselve s to be used as very Convenient tools 
for the prevention of the growth and expansion bf a community 
of interests in India and to make the realisation bf the idea 
of an- Indian Nationality an impossible woric.. It does not speak 
much for either the intelligence or patriotism Of a community 
that sacrifices its best interests for the mere bUndbhmbnts of kh 
alien bureaucracy. Do not the Indian Musialmftns feel that 
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av they begin U> 'oise their hea4s, and with the pngress of 
edttcatton and the davelopinent of civic aspinttions the day matt 
come nhen even the Indian Mussulmans wiU no longer by 
content with tot, they will be pot down as renorselepsly 
as the Hindijis are being done to4ay ? Writing on this question, 
iiin eminently sober critic makes the following observations in 
an EngUsb newspaper 

We trust that no one will imagine that we desire to see the 
Mohammedans of India pampered or set up os the special friends 
or favourites of British rule, lltat would be unjust, and it would 
be also most impolitic. Were we to do anything so foolisli, the first 
result must be the demoralisation of the Mohammedan community, 
and the destruction of sound and honourable relations between them 
and us. They would at once begin to think tliat they were essential to 
us, that we could not get on without them,aiKl that therefore we must 
pay them the price of their help. In a wuid, they would become a 
sort of Pretorian band, and they and we should both suffer from the 
evils of such a position.” 

That is a plain enough situation in all conscience. But we 
are afraid our Mussulman fellow-countrymen will yet take a long 
time in realising it. In the meantime, we shall anxiously watch 
how long a designing Anglo-Indian clique may play marionettes 
with the followers of Islam in this country with perfect impunity. 

It is not difficult to see why anti-Indian Englishmen should feel 
nervous over any possible chance of the fusion of the Indian races. 
The security of British rule depends, according to such Englishroen, 
upon the continuance of the mam divisions of Indian life. A writer 
in a recent issue of the Speaator puts the case in a very 

pointed way 

**The ^position or incongruity— we <io not wish to use a coralm- 
live word — between the Mohammedans and the Hindus, and further 
between the dominant sections of the Hindus and the low-caste and 
no caste sections of that couiiuunity, and again, between the Moham- 
medans and. Hindus and the other remands of the Indian popu* 
lation — ^remanets often very small when reckoned in percentages, 
but vast in the aggregate— is the essential fact in Indian politics, a fiact 
which must never be forgotton; It is owing to this fact, and to this 
fact alone, that we are in India and remain there, and we sliall re- 
main there till the fact is altered. In the last resort, the races ainl 
nations of tite world owe their special positions, special work, and 
special ffinctions to the cause of necessity. They are doing the work 
they are doing because they are necej^sary, because they are wanted, 
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because things could not go on and the state of the world be main* 
tained without them. If India were, from the racial, religious, social 
and political points of view, a homogenous country — a country 
in which the inhabitants, in spite of minor difficulties, were in sym- 
patity and agreement upon the essentials of life— does anybody 
suppose for a moment that we should be ruling as we are now 
ruling there, with only about three per cent, of the population even 
nominally hostile to our rule, and with not one per cent., nay, not 
one-tenth per cent., willing to make any real sacrifice to get rid of 
us? We rule from the Ganges to the Indus because, however much 
men may deny the fact with their lips, that vast aggregation of 
hnroan beings which we call India cannot get on without its.” 

We now come to the Mahometan claim for a separate Maho- 
metan register. This claim seems to be based on two con- 
siderations— one is based on the fear that true Mahometans will 
have very little chance of being returned by a mixed college 
and an overwhelming Hindu majority will always swamp Mahomedan 
votes. The other claim is based on the fact that, considering the 
services rendered by the Indian Mussulmans to the State which 
render them an asset of peculiar value, it would be an injustice 
if they are not accorded preferential treatment to the remaining 
communities in India. 

Regarding the first, all that needs \ye pointed out is that the fear 
is not warranted by the history of the elections that have taken 
place so far, time without number a Mahometan having been 
returned to a Municipal Board or a Legislative Council mainly on 
the support of a Hindu electorate. The fact also remains on the 
other hand that not even the most violent anti-Hindu Mussulman 
agitator ever suggested the idea of a separate electoral college 
for his community before Syed Amir Ali took the matter up in 
London,— a fact which logically leads to the conclusion that such 
a claim never entered into the head of any Indian Mussulman nor 
was ever entertained seriously by that great community. It is also 
significant that a special Mussulman register for any election 
purposes does not exist even in the dominions of the Sultan of 
Turkey. 

It is now worth examining whether in the reconstituted Councils 
there is any chance of the Mahomedan interests being sacrificed or 
neglected in any province. First of all, there are no special Hindu 
or Mahometan interesb to guard in the Legislative Councils- I'he 
Councils of the Empire very seldom deal with class or commiunai 
legislation and when they do^ the*Viceroy and the provincial rulers 
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are permitted to take experts as additional members. This is a 
very necessary safeguard for ail interests. Secondly, the Hindus 
as a class are not opposed to all .Mahometan interests. And even 
if a wild-cat legislation that would prove prejudicial to the interests 
of the Mussulmans as a community were passed in any Council with 
the support of a Hindu majority, the Viceroy has always the right to 
set his veto upon it But, above everything, there remains the bet that 
Vrith a large body of representatives of European and commercial 
interests and with a good sprinkling of nominated members there 
is absolutely no chance of any of the Councils of the Empire being 
turned into a Hindu caucus. The fear, therefore, of the Maho- 
metans being swamped anywhere by a packed Hindu majority 
is absolutely groundless. 

Then there is the claim for justice to consider. As an asset of 
peculiar value to the Empire, the Indian Mussulmans think that 
it is only Just and fair that they should he treated with preferential 
consideration. We must characterise such a claim as an aggressive 
demand. Certainly, the murder of a Viceroy and of a Puisne Judge 
of our High Court and several notorious riots in different parts 
of the country at different periods of our history can be placed to 
the credit of the Mussulman community as a set-off against the use 
of the bomb and the revolver and a number of dacoities committed 
by a class of the Hindu population of this country. But not half 
as many noble deeds of chivalry or bravery, not a quarter of 
the princely gifts and rich endowments, not a tithe of the public 
benefactions and golden deeds and not an infinitesimal portion of 
the important public services with which the Hindus have enriched 
the traditions of India can be claimed on behalf of our Mussulman 
fellow-brethren. And yet they are to be tre-ited as an asset of 
peculiar value and dealt with in a preferential way 1 The claim 
is absurd on the face of it. 

Having now disposed of the special Mahometan claim for a 
separate electorate, we shall proceed to discuss the ethics of the 
question. Once you concede the principle of a separate com- 
munal register for Mahometan electors all along the line, that 
will remain a * settled fact ’ in Indian politics for evermore and 
create an acute tension of feeling between the two great com- 
munities of India. Occasionally such tension is also likely to 
find expression in severe riots and unhappy recriminations. The 
English are in India, we have been told ad ttauseum, to preserve law 
and order and not to allow occasions for disturbance of peace. The 
English are in India, John Morley has told os on a memorable 
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qcanioni to govern this country nitboat consideratiea of race or 
creed find .to. inculdite Wnstent principtes and {Mtacttem 
aod here » a distioot nolation of that assurance. The 
BnglUh are in India, we have it frrm the same authority, to enforce 
principles of Justice in the administratiun of this country and 
to apply principles of European civilisation to help in the 're* 
constroction of a deconiposed Society.’ Both of these boests are 
cast to the wind whdn the fiat is sent out dividing class firom 
class and religion from religion and making the principal com- 
munities of India independ<jiit of each other for all practical 
purposes in relation to the generil civic interests of the country. 

Thiers, the great French historian, pathetically characterised 
the Republic of his country as “ the government which divides 
us least” A government which divided the people least may not 
commend itself to E iropean stmJard of democracy, but it seems 
to be the best form of government which we can aspire to in India 
for yet a long while. But most unfortunately for the reputation 
both of England and of Lord Mitrley, we are now threatened with 
a government which shall .tUvide ns the most and make the blen- 
ding of tlie two principal commnoities into an uhited people im- 
possible for all time. Rightly did Johit Stuart Mill hold the 
opinion, which was quoted by John Morley with great effect in one 
of his Budget speeches in the House of Commons, that the only 
Justification for any people to dominate over a foreign people is 
the opportunity afforded to the dominant race to bring the condi- 
tion of the subject people into line with the superior civilisation. 
Judged by that standard, will the dividing line now drawn up by 
Lord Morley ever bring us nearer to a ' political personality ' or 
to the equality and freedom of English or European political life ? 
We shall wait for a reply. 

Lord Morley, true to his word, has lost no time in introducing his 

THBOOUNCILS Couneik Bill in the Upper Qtamber and 

BILL AND THE the I/>rd8, true to their instincts, have also lost no 
REFORMS opportunity in mutilating it There has been a sort 
of tug-oi'War going on between the House of Lords and the 
Secretary of State on the question of Indian reform. The 
Lords have thrown out, on the motion of Lord Macdonnell and 
with the support of 'King’ Lansdowne, Clause HI of Lord Morley’s 
Bill mid severely cridcised the Secretscy of State’s desire to applet 
an Indian to the Vicaroyk Bkecutire CouneiL Lord JMoirlsy 
has answered the l,ords by already appointing the Hon. Mr. S. P. 
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Sinha to succeed Sit Brie Rictkards in the Law Membership of the 
Viceroy's Council and by threatening to restore Clause III when 
the Bill comes to be considered in the Commons. 

For ourselves, we are not much keen or enthusiauttic about 
Clause III of Lord Morley's Bill. It seems to os that it is meant to 
perpetuate tsro great evils— the role of the Civilian Lieutenant- 
Governor in the principal provinces of India excepting Bombay 
and Madras and the territorial redistribution of Eastern India 
which goes by the name of the partition of Bengal, Civilian 
Lieutenant-Governors, even with executive councils, cannot be 
expected to reach that standard of impartiality and freedom from 
bias or prejudices which has been fur a long time the key-note of 
the Bombay and Madras administrations. Civilian Lieutenant- 
Governors become proverbially biassed and one-sided and more 
often than not are likely to vitiate their executive councils also, if 
they get any, with their personal narrowness and prejudicei. 
Clause III of the Indian Councils Bill, therefore, is not 
a step in advance but a reactionary move. But it is much more 
objectionable from the Bengalee point of view. If the clause is 
re-inserted when the Bill passes into law, it will have the effect of 
conferring a Council on Sir Edward Baker's government and another 
on Sir Lancelot Hare’s, thus removing for ever the chance of re- 
opening the question of the partition. With two separate executive 
councils in two divisions of Bengal and one Indian member in each 
of them, no future Viceroy or Secretary of State will ever dare to 
approach Parliament again to disturb that arrangement If, 
however, the clause in question is thrown out for good. Lord 
Morley will be obliged to readjust the Bengal boundaries if not for 
mere conciliation but for sheer justice. With enlarged executive 
Councils in Bombay and Madras, no Secretary of State can f<w 
long deny justice to the premier province of India. And no one can 
do justice to Bengal without reopening the Partition question. We 
are therefore unable to see why our people should go into hysterics 
Over the rejection by the House of Lords of the clause in question. 

As regards the appointment of an Indian to the Viceroys Execu- 
tive Cbttocil by Lord Morley, we consider it the most courageous and 
just step that has been taken since the Crown todt over the Govern- 
ment of In^a from the East India Company. This administra- 
tive measure can well be described not exactly as a reform but 
almost as a revolution, few it effectively taises the position of an 
■Indian to an equality with his- 'white masten.' Lord Macdonoell, 
says the Remw of Reofem to hand by the Ittt mail, ^leipetntud 
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one extraordinary Irish bull by declaring that the Viceroy's Council 
would lose the confidence of the natives and the Princes of India 
if a foreign element were introduced in the shape of a native of 
India. For in the opinion of Anglo-Indiandotn, the native is a 
foreign^ in his own country and as long as that insolent inversion 
of facts prevails in the Imperal service, no one can wonder at the 
prevalence of native discontent No man can tolerate being treated 
as a foreigner in his own native hand—not even if his skin be dark.' 
Lord Morley has now taken the sting off the word 'native* and 
established the proposition that the Indian is no longer to be 
treated as a 'foreigner* in the land of his birth or to be kept out 
from a share in the government of his country. All honour 
to Lord Morley for this just rehabilitation of the Indian in his own 
native soil. When we say that it has redeemed all British pledges 
for fairness and equality of treatment and that it has vindicated the 
position of the 'King’s equal subjects' in India and that even Akbar 
the Great could not take such a bold step, we prabably give to Lord 
Morley all thC credit that is his due in this connection. All tall 
talk indulged by the English Press about a rebellion being hastened 
by this just appointment is utter nonsense ; on the other hand, it 
will go a long way in making sure the foundation of British rule 
in India. The name of Lord Morley will be writ large in letters 
of gold in the history of England’s connection with this country. 

So far as the choice of a Reserving Indian for the post was 
concerned, we must regret the bet which precluded the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Rash Behari Ghose to the office of the Law Member. 
Dr. Ghose is by far and away the most able jurist now going in 
India, and by his brilliant abilities and scholarship seems to have 
been not only the man marked for such high office but would fitly 
have adorned the chair once filled By men like Macaulay, Mmne 
and Stephen. But uufortunately Dr. GhoSe is a mere 'Vakeel’ and 
the Indian Councils Act of 189a, the Act now in lorce, does not 
provide for any vakeel being appointed to any seat in tlie executive 
Council of the Viceroy, though provision has been made therein for 
civilians as well as barristers. We are sorry Lord Morley has not 
had the courage to remove this disqualification and amend the law 
accordingly. But already his task has been severe enough, and he 
has done more to offend vested interests than any other Secretary of 
State would have ventured to do. We have no doubt that a future 
Secretary of State, followiag in the footsteps of Lord Mwley, may 
remove this disqualification and make it posmble for deserving 
Indians, who have not bad the opportunity in life of either entering 
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into the Indian Civil Service or being called to the Bar, to take up 
a portfolio in the Viceroys’ Council. 

Under the circumstances, however, both Lord Minto and Lord 
Morley may be warmly congratulated on rheir selection of Mr. 
S. P. Sinlia to succeed Sir Erie Richards. Mr. S. P. Sinha has 
fought his way up to the liigbe.st position in the legal world of 
India and enjoys the confidence of both the rulers and the ruled* 
Indeed, it seems to us that if a safe and sound man like Mr. 
S. P. Sinha were not ready at hand, it would have been impossible 
for Lord Morley to carry out bc^fore such a strong opposition his 
intention of appointing an Indian to the Viceroy’s Council. 

Mr. Sinha will, no doubt, have much responsible and strenuous 
work before him as the Law Member of the Government of India. 
It will devolve upon him to put the new Councils Act into motion, 
draw up the Regulations in that connection, elaborate the constitu- 
tion of the enlarged I^egislative Councils, revise the existing Statute 
Book and bring the entire machinery of imperial and provincial 
legislation into line with the spirit of Lord Moricy’s general scheme 
of reform. Not only this. Mr. Sinha will have to launch a practi(!al 
and satisfactory scheme for the separation of the judicial and execu- 
tive functions and the puriiicatioii of the administration of jus: ice. 
If Mr. Sinha can do tiie above satisfactorily, he will not only justify 
Lord Morley’s choice but will have also deserved well of his people, 
'i'he whole country confideiUly expect him to furnish a most complete 
answer to Lord Macdonnell’s challenge that th ^re is no 'native of 
India ’ who can take his seal in the Viceroy's Executive Council 
without impairing the dignity of that l>vidy. 


**That Inilia is a poor country 1 do not deny ; that the system of Govi^mment 
** costly I know; ihni it is extravagant 1 suspect.'* John 
A LEAN YEAR Morley in the Indian Budget s(>ecch tor Z906. 

ALL ROUND Both the financial statement of the Imperial 

Government and the Priivincial Guveriinient of Bengal have been 
published within a few days of each other and both reveal startling 
facts. I'he East Bengal Government anticipated these budgets 
with a balance-sheet of equally ominous significance ; but then, $0 
long as that administration is continued on present lines, fur re- 
moved from effective public aiticisin and strong in the strength of 
a ^ settled fact,’ no one can expect its finances to be anything 
better than they are. We shall therefore leave it alone and 
turn our attention to the other budgets. For the first time within 
the last twelve years has the Finance Member of the Govern- 
ment of India come forward with an adversity budgetf the imperial 
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deficit reaching the appalling figure of ne^ly 4^ crores. Mr. 
Oldham's provincial budget is a much smaller business and has 
to meet only a modest deficit about 22 likhs. The cry of the 
Imperial budget is vanishing income, that of the provincial budget 
is increasing expenditure. In both, the cheery optimism of the 
government has given way to an attitude of anxiety, and Sir Guy 
Fleetwood Wilson deals almost tragically with the deficit in tho 
Imperial Exchequer. Failure of rain in several parts of the country 
leading to a poor harvest has caused the land revenue to fall far 
short of expectation in several parts of India, and the income from 
railways also fell short of the budget by 557 lakhs only to add heavily 
to the Imperial deficit. Trade we are told did as badly as agriculture, 
and high prices not only interfered with commerce but also sent 
up the expenditure for food and forage in the military estimates 
and necessitated compensation allowances to low-paid Government 
servants to the tune of 90 laklis. Besides these, there was the 
cost of the Mohmand expedition to meet which came to nearly 19 
lakhs, there was the payment of 41 lakhs made to the English War 
Office in consequence of the recommendation of the Romer Com- 
mission, there was nearly 33 lakhs of Rupees paid to the Ameei 
of Afghanisthan out of his subsidy account and xi lakhs were paid 
towards the increased salary of pay for the Indian Army which 
came into force on the ist January last. We sincerely sympathise 
with Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson on the turn Imperial finance 
has taken for some months past and the untoward circumstances 
under which he has to *swim against the ebb.' We are glad 
Sir Fleetwood Wilson has made retrenchment and economy the 
motto for his financial policy and we wish him success in his en- 
deavours. But if unfortunately another lean year will follow the 
present mournful year, with 'a legacy of famine and its sequels,' 
even Sir Fleetwood Wilson will be compelled to resort to taxation. 
In a memorable debate in the House of Commons in 1906, Lord 
Morley observed : If you want security and strength in India, 

one of your ways of getting it is to lighten taxation ; and 1 should 
look therefore in the direction of greater economy in order to 
lighten taxStion.” We commend this quotation both to tUe Govern- 
ment of India and to the Bengal Government— -particularly to the 
latter as it has spent an incredible amount of money on police 
and litigation and unreproductive public works during Sir Andrew 
Fraser's tenure of office. As for the East Bengal Government, 
well, even Lord Morley is, perhaps, powerless to mend its afiairs so 
long as the existing Partition remains a 'settled fact.' 
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Date, 

1. Mr. Arabindo Ghose files a written statement in the Sessions 
Court at Alipur denyini^ all complicity with the offences committed by 
the anarchists in Benj^al and ail connection with the secret society at 
Manicktollah and putting forward the establishment of a Vedantic religion 
apart from a political propaganda as the ideal of his life. 

An inadequate summary of the report of the Royal Decentralisa- 
tion Commission is published in India. 

2. The High Court of Calcutta confirms the death sentence passed 
on Charu Chandra Bose, the murderer of Babu Ashutosh Biswas. 

In the House of Commons in reply to questions put by Dr. 
Rutherford and Messrs Mackarness, H. Law, G. Gooch and Keir Hardie, 
the Under-Secretary for India declined to inform the House of the 
grounds on which the recent deportations were made. Mr. Buchanan 
further stated that he was ^not aware' of what may have been communi- 
cated to the deportees regarding the charges brouj^ht against them nor 
in what form were the communications made, in writing or how. On Mr. 
Lupton inquiring what the difference was between 'this mode of dealing 
with prisoners in India' and the Russian method, Mr. Buchanan offered 
no reply. 

3. The Bombay Art Exhibition is opened to-day. 

The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, consisting of the 
Lord Chancellor, the Earl of Halsbury, Lord Atkinson, Lord Collins, 
Lord Shaw and Sir Arthur Wilson, rejects the petitions of Messrs Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak and Paranjpe, both of Poona, for special leave to appeal 
from the judgment and sentence of Mr. Justice Davar, of the Bombay 
High Court, convicting them for offences under section J24A and 153A 
of the Indian Penal Code. 

In the Sedition Case, the accused, Kali Charan Bose, 
is let off with a nominal fine. 

4. Mr. Norton begins his address to the Judge and the Assessors 
on behalf of the prosecution in the Alipur Bomb Case. 

In the House of Lords, Clause 111 of the Indian Councils Bill 
is thrown out on the motion of Lord Macdonnell, 59 voting against and 
only t8 for the retention of the Clause. 

Three thousand operatives of the Century Mill at Bombay strike 

work. 

6. The Madras High Court admits the appeal preferred by Mr, G. 
Harisarvothama Rao, M.A., one of the accused in the Bezwada sedition 
case. 

7* A large quantity of dynamite is found missing from the magazine 
of Koderma, in the Hazaribagh district. 

Eight Punjabee youths are initiated into Brahmoism. 

At Lakhimpur, the son of the Prime Minister of Indore married 
a widow according to orthodox customs, it being the first case of 
wid6w-remarriajge among the important and conservative Vaish com- 
munity of Delhi. 
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8. A Very large and representative gathering of Hindus and Maho* 
medans assemble in the Calcutta Town Hall under the presidency of 
the Nawab of Dacca to protest against the action of the House of Lords 
in rejecting the provision for creating Executive Councils for Local Gov- 
ernments. 

9. Babu Durga Charan Sanyal, sentenced to four years’ rigorous im- 
prisonment by Mr. Justice Brett in what is knovrn as the Darjeeling Mail 
Assault Case, is released by orders of the Government of Bengal and that 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam on the ground of his having partially gone 
off his head. 

Mr. Buchanan, Under-Secretary of State for India, is severely 
heckled in the House of Commons by Mr. Ramsay, Macdonald, Sir 
Henry Cotton, Messrs Mackarness, G. Greenwood, Keir Hardte, Belloc, 
Piric and Sir W. Collins over the question of tlie recent Indian 
deportations. Mr. Emmett went even to the length of asking the 
Speaker’s permission to allow him to move an adjournment of the House 
in order to discuss Mr. Buchanan’s refusal to give the Plouse any in- 
formation on this subject. The Deputy Speaker refused the necessary 
permission. 

10. The House of Lords again rejects Clause III of the Indian 
Councils Bill providing for the formation of Executive Councils under 
Lieutenant-Governors. 

12. The Maharaja of Tippera dies at Benares in consequences of 
injuries received by a motor-car accident. 

14. A number of houses of educated young men is searched in 
Bombay. 

15. The special Tribunal of three High Court Judges, constituted 
under the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908, sits for the first time 
to try the Bighati Dacoity case. 

The Ettiyapuran Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition and 
cattle show opens at Kalipathi, Madras. 

Messrs. Mackarness, Alden, Belloc and Morrell again subject 
Mr. Buchanan to severe heckling on the question of the recent deporta- 
tions. 

16. The Judicial Commissioner of the Central Provinces reduces the 
sentence of two and a half years’ imprisonment passed upon Mr. 
Kolhatkar, editor of the Dcsksewak, for publishing certain lectures of 
Mr. Arabindo Ghose, to one of 15 months. 

The appeal of Mr. Prabliudyal, the editor of Jhang Syal^ 
Ltihore, is rejected by the Sessions Judge of Sargodha. 

19. Under the presidency of Mr. N. Subba Row Pantalu, a numer- 
ously-attended meeting of the inhabitants of the city of Madras is held 
in the Victoria Public Hall in connection with the rejected clause of the 
Indian Councils Bill and special class representation. 

A widow-remarriage is celebrated at Lahore in a Hindu Temple, 
both parties belonging to the orthodox society. 

20. Mr. Norton concludes his argument on behalf of the prosecu- 
tion in the Alipur Bomb Case. 

21. M iss Clarke, daughter of the Governor of Bombay, dies at Bombay. 

A largely attended meeting of Hindus, under the presidency of Mr. 

Lai Chand, takes place at Lahore to protest against the concession 
of separate representation to the Mabomedans. 

Lala Lajpat Rai arrives at Lahore from a prolonged tour in 
England. 

22. Asrafuddin Mahamniad, the late Sub- Divisional Magistrate of 
Manikgunj (Eastern Bengal), is sentenced to one year’s hard labour on a 
charge of bribery. 

A meeting of the Supreme Legislative Council is held in which 
the Iinpenril Budget is presented and a long discussion takes place over 
the Whipping Bill. 

Lala Radha Krishna, the old fathei of Lala Lajpat Rai, ad- 
dresses an open letter to his son Lala Lajpat Rai entreating the latter 
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to abjure politics anti atlvisinR him either to revert to the legal profes- 
sion or to the Arya Soiiiaj, educational work. He implores Lala Lajpat 
Rai not to mind the taunt of cowardice or the change of front but to 
follow his advice as a dutiful son. 

24. A public meeting held in the Town Hall of Calcutta under the 
presidency of Mr. Saradacharan Mitter, a late judge of the Calcutta 
High Court, strongly protests against class representation and the parti- 
tion of Bengal. 

26. The Bengal Budget is presented to the Council by Mr. Oldham. 

27. At Tenali in the Krisina district, a Mali is killed by the ex- 
plosion of a bomb which was deposited by somebody at the edge of a 
footpath. 

29. Judgment is delivered in the Bighati Dacoity Case by the 
Special Tribunal. Kartic Chandra and three others are convicted, the 
sentence varying from 6 years to 3 years, Pundit Mokshada and another 
being acquitted. 

A meeting of the Supreme Legislative Council is held in which 
a prolonged debate on the Imperial Budgf^t takes place, Lord Kitchener 
making the most notable contribution it. The debate was also 
remarkable for the Viceroy’s explanatii)!i regarding the genesis of the 
Indian reforms and Mr. (lokhale’s surprising defence of class re- 
presentation. 

30. The V’iceroy leaves Calcutta and the ‘ season ’ closes in the 
metropolis. 

31. Before a very distinguished and representative gathering. Sir 
John Hewett lays the foundation-stone of the New Canning College 
at Lucknow for which Sir James La Touche gave the site and the 
Maharaja of Halarampur 3 laks of Rupees. 


A Red-LcttCf Day 

7.:. 'rii(‘ i.fihr' .Mr. S, 1‘. 

pu' Lriw ,\ti r i \ idvri'A 's 

tQ *.1 M ! w ;m f -H In.li i 
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GENEEtAL 

A Wholesome Order 

The Raja of Nahan has ordered that whoever under eighteen 
years of age smokes cigars or cigarettes, uses or smokes tobacco or 
opium in any manner, or indulges in any intoxicating drug, wine, 
spirit or other intoxicants or any prci)arution thereof, except on a 
physician's prescription, stiall be punished with whipping ol five 
stripes, or simple imprisonment not exceeding fifteen days. 

**The Sun-dried Bureaucrat*’ 

Sir Louis Dane, in adrlrcssing a special Convocation of the 
Punjab University convened to confer the degree of L.L.L). on 
Lord Minto on the occasion of Ins recent visit to the Punjab, thus 
warmly refuted the charge of sun-dried bureaucrats levelled by a 
certain class of critics against Anglo-Indian administrators : — 

“ We public servants have been called sun-dried bureaucrats. If 
this means that we are sapless and soulless dried sticks, the sense- 
less product of the union of tedious routine and lifeless red-tape, 

1 repudiate the aspersion. We have our enthusiasm and we 
have felt the East a calling. Some of us, like myself, have played 
small parts in the government of countries and have spent the best 
part of our lives in the country. It is true that we have all felt 
the sun of India. But that sun has not withered our sympathies or 
blighted our aspirations. It has only warmed into love for India 
and its peoples the kindly affection which all true men must feel 
f^or the land of their adoption/’ 

Mr. Sinha’s Appointment. 

The Pall Mull Gazelle describes Mr. Sinha’s appointment as 
I^aw Member of the Viceroy’s Council as a “tremendous innovation” 
in the language of Lord Lansdowne and proceeds to observe 
that Lord Morley has taken a “ swift and sweeping revenge upon 
the Peers for their stiff necked refu.sal to accept his too-hastily con- ’ 
ceived scheme by exercising his constitutional right of appoint- 
ment with a papiil assumption of autocratic omniscience which is 
quite characteristic of your doctrinaire Radical.” The Tlfnes 
describes this appointment in less sonorous language as “ the 
gravest act of State taken in India for half a century.” The 
Standard^ however, is content by remarking that “ it will only serve 
to encourage fresh efforts to impair the prestige and shake the 
strength of the British dominion.” On the I.iberal side, the Daily 
JVezvs characterises it as ‘the boldest and largest of Lord Morley’s 
reforms/ The Dally Chronkle^ while approving it, calls it *a 
daring experiment.' The Westminster Gu:»etlc goes back to Plato 
to describe it, as ‘the great wave' of the reform scheme and as ‘a 
test of reality.' And finally, the Manchester Guardian hails it 
‘because of its symbolic rather than its intrinsic importance.' 
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Calcutta Municipal Blectiona 

The polling figures of the Calcutta Municipal election held on 
the 23rd of March last is compared by the S/a/£sman with those of 
the election of 1906 as follows:— 

Nine Wards were nominally and eight actually contested, as 
against ten Wards nominally and nine actually contested in 1906. 

In each case the o|3posing candiflate for one Ward withdrew 
immediately after the poll opened. Wards i \, 15, f6, 19, and 20 
were contested on both occasions, the other contested Wards 
being 3, 9, and 1 1 this year and to, 13, and 25 last election. 

The total numbers of voters and votes for the contested Wards 
compare as follows 

1906. 

Number of voters on the election roll ... 2,521 

Number of votes allowable ... 5,570 

Number of voles recorded ... 3,475 

Percentage of votes recorded on votes allc:v- 
able ... 62% 

Number of voters voting ... 1,395 

Percentage of voters in the election roll 
voting. ... 55% 

The change in the system of prcparalion of the Election Roll 
may, therefore, be said to have resullc<i in an increase of : 3^ por 
cent in the number of votes recorded and 121 [xm cert in the 
number of persons voting though one Ward less was contested 
and the percentage of votes recorded to votes allowable fell from 
62 per cent to 44 per cent. Out of the whole electorate, however, 
only II percent actually recorded their votes and only 12 per 
cent of the total number of votes {illowable were polled. 

Defects of Oommunal Representation 

The follov;ing defects in the system of sepaiate communal 
electorate arc pointed out categorically by Mr.Mushir Hiissiiin Kidwai 
of Lucknow in a letter to the Pioneer : — (1) 'Fhe principle of separa 
tion is in itself demoralising and out of date. Even the constitution- 
makers of extremely heterogenous Turkish Empire have avoided it. 
{2) The system introduces religious considerations in political matters. 
(3) The very announcement of it has strained the tension between 
Hindus and Musalmans and has infuriated the former. {4) It will 
prove fatal to the interests of tlie general .Muslim puldic as it will 
tend to array against the Muslim minority a non- Muslim majority 
bent on revenging the policy of separation introdii' ed by certain 
Muslims. In District and Municipal Boards, where there will be 
no official ptirty to take side with the Muslim minority at the time 
of their need, the ‘"separate Muslim interests” will go to the wail, 
(5) It will put the official party in the Council in a fal.se position 
and its agreement with any community will always be mis- 
understood. (6) It will be injurious to the best innn'sts of the 
country because the communal interest will be made to pred()mi- 
nate, by each separate community, the general interests of the 
country. (7) It will make the Council work inharmonious as 
the backward representatives of backward communities will sit 
with the progressive representatives of progressive communities and 
the religious bigots of one community will face those of the other. 
(8) It will perpetuate the backwardness of the backward commu' 


1909. 

7 . 93 * 

18.424 

8,267 

45 % 

3,086 


39 % 
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nities as their representatives in order to keep their represent wive 
; character undiminished will have to keep themselves on the level 
of their backward constituents. (9) It will retard the progress 
of nationalism and unification in India, (to) It will encourage 
sectarianism in separate communities themselves, (ii) As the 
population of India is very disproportionately inter-mixed, the 
formation of separate communal electorate will be very difficult, 
(ra) The watchword of present-day Musulmans of the world is 
“Union and Progress” and separatism is against the spirit of 
Pan-Islamism. 

OoBt of Oommltteei and Oommisslons 


The following amount have been spent on various Commissions 
and Committees since 1902-3 to the end of the last year : — 


Assam Labour Committee 


Rs. 

65.139 

Stores Committee ... 

... 

» 3 . 5 S® 

Simla Allowance Committee ... 


... 6,TT2 

Chiefs' College Conference 

. . . 

1,603 

Presidency House- Accommodation Committee 

S.889 

Police Commission ... 

. . . 

... 2,69,849 

Railway Commission 


1,039 

European Hill Schools Committee 

... 

10,970 

Salt Committee 

« » . 

... 64,862 

Statistical Committee 

. . > 

17.566 

Survey Committee ... 

. . . 

7 S .”7 

House Rent Committee 

. . . 

40,871 

Excise Committee ... 

• . . 

... 1,14,675 

Calcutta University Regulations Committee... 

••• ».SS. 7 l 6 

Telegraph Committee 

• . . 

••• 1.43.308 

Press Committee ... 

. . . 

... 1,000 

... 2,15,988 

76 , 7'7 

Factory Labour Committee ^ ... 

. r . 

Indian Universities Commission 

. . . 

Malkowal Disaster Commission... 


... 10,682 

Industrial Education Committee 


4,905 

Famine Commission 

. . . 

78 

Furniture Committee 


3.962 

Civil Procedure Code Committee 

... 

5 a. 55 o 

Railway Police Committee 


64.585 

Committee on Decentralization ... 

. . . 

44,421 

Royal Commission on Decentralization 


... 2,03,948 

Luff Point Commission 

. .. 

4.306 

Ganges Bridge Committee for 1907 

... 

14.568 

Ganges Bridge Committee for 1908 

... 

16 , 795 


Total 

17.00,771 


Scientiflo Results of Kite-Flying: 

In the Memoirs of the Indian Meteorological Department (voU 
XX., part vii.) Mr. J. H. Field gives an account of the kite flights 
in India and over the neighbouring sea areas during the south-west 
monsoon period of 1907, in continuation of the useful experiments 
made in 1906. 'I’he work on land, lU Belgaum, lasted from July ii 
to August 3, but it was only during the first week of that period 
that successful flights were made. The records were unfortunately 
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few, but the conclusions indicate that at Belgaum ( Rombay Presi- 
dency)^ the wind direction, from the surface upwards, siiowed 
incr^sing rotoiion as the wet weather approached, remperature 
gradients during ascents were c<insiderably greater in tiie lower 
stratum than the adiabatic rate for unsaturated air, and c:>nsi(ierably 
smaller during descents, later in the day. At levels al.)t>ve 400 
metres gradients during descents varied from about— o“*4 C. to 
— o°*6 C. per 100 metres. An upper limit to the humid layer was 
reached at about 1000 metres only on one day daring c unpletoly 
dry weather, but if it persisted afterwards, as the weather changed, 
it must have been at more than three times that height. In the 
Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sea the experiments were made 
between August 24 and September 4, Over the latter the con- 
clusions show that the following c<mditions obtained : — (1) The 
velocity of the wind increased a(>preciably with height, and the 
direction became west at j8oo metres, iires|)ective of the direction 
of the surface wind. (2) Temperature gradients were very nearly 
adiabatic up to about 500 metres, and afterwards decreased to about 
half that rate. (3) Absolute humidity remained fairly constant up 
to 400 metnj?, and afterwards decreased to quite low values. The 
results for the Bay of Bengal, so far as they go, indicate conditions 
similar to those of (a) and (3) ; no question of estimating wind 
velocity or direction arose, for the air was practically calm at 
the surface. 

The Quinquennial Bducationai Review 

Mr. Orange, one of Lord Curzon's ‘experts’ brought out from 
England to bring the Indian administriition into line with the 
Curzonian idea of ‘efficiency,’ has come cmt with his first quinquennial 
report of the progress of Indian education. As a review and report, 
it follows closely the Hues adopted by Mr. N ithan in the previous 
quinquennial survey. Regarding the slutistics, Mr. Orange does 
not deal with uniformly cheerful figures. While in the previous 
quinquennium, the number of students in the various Arts Colleges 
increased by 3215, those in the period under review (1902-1907) 
have increased only by 863. Upon this, the Indian Nation makes 
some pertinent observations : — “ Mr. Orange’s reports brings into 
prominence and exposes several fallacies regarding the educational 
conditions of this land. Mr. Orange dispels the current illusion that 
the output of graduates in India exceeds the demand. His .state- 
ment is borne out by facts and figures which cannot be refuted by 
arguments. Thus one of the political postulates which is urged on 
every hand falls to the ground, vi%, that educated Indians finding 
no other outlets for their activities take to agitation and sedition.” 
When we come down to the figures of primary, secondary and 
female education, we find things looking; up a bit. The increase 
in the number of girls under education during the period under 
review was proportionately greater than in the case of boys. In the 
quinquennium covered by the report there was an increase of 
186,640, whereas in the preceding 15 years there was an increase 
of only 151,600. The condition of primary education appears to 
have been far more satisfactory during the quinquennium under 
review. It is very encouri^ing to note that whereas in the 15 
years from 1887 to 1902 the increase in the number of pupils in 
primary schools was 627,912, in the period under review, $ years, 
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there was an increase of 621,239. The total number of boys of 
fichool-going age in India at the present time is computed to be 
18 millions, only 3^ millions of whom were attending primary 
schools. India is yet far removed from the stage of universal edu- 
cation, but the increase in the last 5 years, almost equal to that 
of the preceding 15 years, is gratifying. 


COMMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL 

Progress of Indian Railways 

According to the latest returns 777 miles of new line of all 
gauges were added to the Indian railway systems in the official 
year that has just closed. The open mileage is now just under 
31,000. 

Indian Railway Expenditure 

Under orders from the Secretary of State, the expenditure on 
railways for the year i909<io will be reduced from crores 
(^12,500,000) to IS crores 10,000,000), and the programme of 
construction will be modified. The decision is probably due to the 
enormous decrease in the earnings for the current year, which has 
prevented the usual large surplus from being realized. 

Indian Flower Dyes 

Reference is made in the Indian Government's official trade 
** Journal ” to a useful monograph on “ Dyes from Flowers,” written 
by Mr. I. H. Burkill, in which the information available regarding 
the uses of dyes from flowers in India is given. Mr. Burkill states 
that Indian flower dyes are apparently far more used in Upper 
India than in Southern India, but, in regard to Madr.-is, information 
is more meagre than in regard to the Punjab and the United 
Provinces, It is of interest to note that flower dyes in India are 
all yellow, orange, brown, drab, or rose-red, some of the yellows 
being described as very beautiful colours. 

Wood Distillation in Madras 

The Director of Industries in Madras, having submitted a pro- 
posal for the establishment of a charcoal (wood distillation) factory 
on the Nilgiris, the Government of Madras have appointed a Com- 
mittee to report on the scheme. The principal objects of the 
proposed factory are to supply acetate of lime to the Cordite 
Factory and to develop an export trade in the bye-products. The 
Director of Industries claims that if a wood distillation plant is 
established, it may lead to a further development of chemical 
industries on the hills, sulphuric acid, it is of interest to note, being 
already manufactured in the Cordite Factory. Moreover, the plant 
now proposed is expected to yield large quantities of methyl 
alcohol and tar. 


Russian Textile Gk>ods in India 

It seems that the trade in dyed and printed goods in Russia is 
so dull just now that Lodz manufacturers are making arrangements 
for entering the Indian markets. They might as well save thcm- 
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selves the trouble, says the Pioneer, ** The ill-finished goods they 
turn out are good enough perhaps for the Persian market, but do 
not compare with the artistic productions of the British mills which 
largely hold the market here. It is not the first time that the 
Russian manufacturer has attempted to invade the Indian piece- 
goods trade, but he has failed to find a footing and will fail again 
until he first learns how to manufacture goods equal in every respect 
to those with which he desires to compete.” 

The E. B. S. Railway 

A scheme is under discussion for the fusion of the Bengal and 
North-Western and Eastern Bengal State Railways. The two 
together are about 3,600 miles long, and 1,000 miles of this is 
standard gauge, the rest being metre gauge. The scheme provides 
for the two lines mentioned and the Tirhoot Railway to be worked 
as one system, and in the usual Indian style it would be leased 
to a working, profit-seeking company, which would be entitled to 
share in the gains when they exceeded a crore of rupees. It is 
thought that by bringing the roads together in this way they might 
be able to find more capital without drawing on the Government 
funds. The scheme proposes the transfer of the management of 
the E. B. S. Railway to that of the B. N. W. Railway. 

Indian Iron Ore 

There was again a decrease in the output of Indian ore in 
1907, the total amount raised being 67,667 tons, as compared with 
74,120 tons in 1906. In consequence, however, of the working of 
richer deposits in the Singhbhum area, the value returned for 1907 
was greater than that reported during the preceding year. The 
year 1907 marked what will probably be an important stage in the 
history of Indian iron manufacture, owing to the flotation, at 
Bombay, of the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Ltd. Tlie company 
has secured a lease of 20 square miles of iron ore lands in the 
Mourbhanj State, Orissa, and a considerable area in the Raipur 
district of the Central Provinces. Hitherto, the only successful 
iron-smelting works in India, conducted on European lines, have 
been' those belonging to the Bengal Iron and Steel Company, at 
Barakar, Bengal. 

Indian Bmigratidn to the Crown Colonies 

The object of the Government in appointing a committee to 
inquire into the question of Indian emigration is to endeavour, as 
far as possible, to remove the serious difficulties which have ariseti 
as to the employment of Indians in certain portions of the Empire. 
The committee is the first outcome of an earnest desire to reach, 
if possible, a practical and real solution of the racial problem. It 
is felt that, although tliere are certain portions of the Empire to 
which Indian immigration is not acceptable, there are still many 
parts where Indian immigration would prove of mutual advantage. 
The idea of this committee emanated from Downing-street a few 
months ago, the Indian Government willingly co-operated, and an 
officer of the Indian Civil Service went specially to England 
to discuss the affair at the request of the Government. The inquiry 
of the committee is to be limited to Crown Colonies where there 
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are opportunities for the employment of Indian laboipr» provided 
that the terms are in all respects fair add reasonable. It is hoped 
that as a result of the Committee’s inquiry a properly safeguarded 
field for Indian coolie labour may be found. 

Industrial Development 

Mr. R. F. Chisholm, late of the Madras School of Art, read a 
paper at a recent meeting of the East Indian Association on * 4 ndian 
Industrial Development” in which he said that he agreed "with the 
view that if India possessed a dozen institutions like the Madras 
Engineering College, and about a thousand high schools, equipped 
so that a boy with industrial instincts should have at least a chance 
of ascertaining that he had such instincts, the country would move 
forward and take her proper place among the industrial nations 
of the world. If for these 1,000 schools a similar number of schools 
of industrial art of the kind which he carried on in Madras were 
substituted, thdkiesired result would be brought about at a com- 
paratively low figure.” Lord Reay, in presiding over this meeting, 
observed that "in new universities the tendency was to develop the 
engineering and scientific side of education, but this had not yet 
manifested itself in India.” He was convinced that "once public 
opinion in India was awakened to the immense loss which resulted 
from this neglect we should see our Indian fellow-subjects claiming 
their proper share in scientific ud technical development.” 

Hard Wheats 

The Agricultural Research Institute of Pusa has published a 
Bulletin as to the improvement of Indian wheat for export trade, 
in which the compilers summarise the results of the investigations 
undertaken in the fallowing paragraph ; " In conclusion we would 
emphasise the point that both the Indian and the English consumer 
prefer hard wheats, whether red or white, and that the demands 
of the local and export trade are identical. The growth of weak 
soft white wheats, for export trade, we consider to be a mistake, and 
that when the English millers realise that India can produce much 
stronger wheats than those at present exported, the growth of the 
weak soft white wheats like Muzafiernagar will be given up and the 
hardier and more easily cultivated, stronger, flinty wheats will take 
their place. I'lie hard wheals referred to iu tijis paper by no means 
exhaust the stronger sorts we now have in cultivation. A number 
of others have been isolated by us in pure culture which we propose 
to test next year. At present, the seed of these varieties at our 
disposal is too small for a proper milling or baking test.” The Pusa 
Institute’s investigations may reasonably be expected to have 
ultimate far-reaching effects in the way of leading iq the cultivation 
of the article most desired by exporters and at the^ same time to 
an improvement in the Indian home supply. 

Serioulture 

The EnglisJImam says : Sericulture is a subject of very particular 
interest to Bengal, where at one time the industry nourished. The 
decline of sericulture, is due to many causes, not the least of which 
were ignorance and greed. No care was t^en to prevent diseasj^ 
vrorms were insufficiently fed, the sanitary conditions of the house in 
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which the insects were kept was abominable. All this led to epidemics 
and a high mortality, to deterioration of all kinds. Lastly much bad 
and dishonest silk was put on to the market, and the weaving of the 
piece silk was of the crudest. When, on top of this all, came the 
slumps in the silk trade in Europe, the stagnation in the China trade 
and the competition of the various artificial or imitation silks it is 
small wonder that the Bengal silk trade was nearly killed. Now the 
silk trade begins to revive. The German and other artificial silks 
are being found out, and the dislike for them grows. People too 
are beginning to realise that it is in the end cheaper to get silk that 
is silk, than stuff that is half tin salts or soda. There is hope for 
Bengal, if she opens her eyes and sets honestly to work as Kashmir 
has done, and as the Punjab, in imitation of Kashmir, is doing. 
The success of sericulture in Kashmir has been placed on a sound 
basis, and now provides work and comfort for thousands of families, 
and a profitable revenue to the state. This is due entirely to com- 
mon sense, care, cleanliness, and ceaseless industry, to which has 
been added a perfect organisation. All diseased eggs and insects 
have been destroyed, and clean disease free eggs imported and bred 
from. The utmost vigilance is observed against any recurrence of 
disease, and good food, perfect sanitation in the conditions under 
which silk-worms are handled have resulted in the production of 
fine healthy insects. Good eggs, good moths, good worms and 
cocoons have meant good silk. Now the Punjab is about to follow 
suit, and experiments are to be made in certain favourably situated 
irrigated tracts, where the mulberry will grow. Bengal, on the whole, 
is very much more favourably situated than is the Punjab for seri- 
culture which may be styled one of our natural industries. If the 
moneyed classes will second the efforts now being made by Gov- 
ernment, information regarding which may possibly be. secured from 
the Commercial Intelligence Department, Bengal silk may again be 
what it was. 
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THE ARTISTIC TRADES OF THE PUNJAB 

The industrial arts of India employ an appreciable number of 
clever craftsmen in various parts of the country and are responsible 
for a certain amount of commerce. In comparison with other 
branches of industrial work however, the numbers of individuals 
concerned are small and the trade they represent is of only minor 
importance. At the same time the art-industrial community is a 
feature of the country and its sphere of work is in itself of such 
peculiar interest as to call for special attention. It is a little 
difficult at times to get the ordinary man. of commerce to see this 
point of view. He regards art in any forms of luxury, and the 
artist pure and simple as not a very useful member of society^ 
He toils and spins it is true, but his work at the best is supposed 
to have no direct influence on the welfare of the country. Some 
branches of art work give employment to a fairly large number of 
hands, as for example carpet weaving, but as a rule they concern 
very small communities, dotted about here and there, and it cannot 
be said that the development of these even in a large province like 
the Punjab will ever give statistically any important results. I'he 
improvement or extension of any one of these art trades brings 
about no great industrial revolution, gives little or no impetus to 
the trade of the province, and affects only a little other non-art 
industries with which it may be associated. In these circumstances 
the man of business may well ask whether it is worth while spen^ 
ing time and money over these trades of small profits and still 
smaller returns ? The friends and supporters of the art industry 
can then only defend them on the ground of sentiment and tell 
of the influence the many beautiful art crafts of India have on the 
lives of the people, the brightness and cheerfulness a decorated 
article brings into the poor man’s home, and the refining effects 
good architecture, pure ornament, and skilful design have on the 
rich and cultured. Fortunately for the art craftsman, India has 
this delightful quality of appreciation of the beautiful very strongly 
developed, and the wonderful art crafts of the country owe their 
existence and maintenance to this sympathetic view and senti- 
mental feeling which both the rich and the poor alike display 
almost unconsciously towards them. It is true that two somewhat 
indefinable influences, namely, taste and fashion, have occasionally 
stepped in to modify this statement regarding the national charac- 
ter, but this in no way alters the fact that the country appreciates 
and loves a decorated article and has a great respect and admira- 
tion for the artistic efforts of its own people. The universal 
encouragement of the art industries is therefore of almost vital 
importance because their maintenance means the fostering of a 
very refining feature of life, it constitutes an appeal to the finer 
susceptibilities of the people to which they have from the very 
earliest periods of their history most freely responded. It behoves 
India to treat the art craftsman with more than ordinary sympathy 
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and to support this interesting and deserving community by deve- 
loping in every way within her power the special trades to which 
these people devote their hereditary knowledge and extraordinary 
manipulative ability. 

I'his then is the brief for the artistic industries of India. 
Their history and traditions are well-known but lie behind us in 
the dead past With regard to the living present and boundless 
Aiture, the country must always remember that these aesthetic trades, 
small and unimportant individually, are collectively part of her life. 
The cultivating influences of these have contributed no smalt share 
towards moulding all that is good in the national character. 

The object of this paper having been explained, an account of 
some of the more important of the art industries of the Punjab 
and any steps that have been taken to develop these may be 
outlined. 

'riie artistic industry that employs the most labour is carpet 
weaving, the principle place where this is carried on being Amritsar. 
As is well-known the jails of the province also conduct a consi- 
dt^rahle trade in this manufacture. The industry was an indigenous 
one or at least very much developed in the i6th century owing to 
the great encouragement given by the Emperor Akbar. With the 
decline of the Moghul dynasty carpel weaving also declined and, 
at the time of the annexation of the Punjab, appears to have become 
practically extinct. About 1850 a revival of the art took place, 
mainly due to a desire for Indian goods in Europe, and the jails, 
seeing an opening, took the manufacture up. The market rapidly 
increased to such an extent that private firms came into existence 
to meet the demand. I'his has resulted in the flourishing trade of 
the present day and large number of looms that are being worked 
in Amritsar at the moment. Before criticising the competition of 
the jails, rather a popular argument at times, one should remember 
that it was the enterprise of these that called the trade into being ; 
the jails revived the trade and the private firms have made it what 
it is. The question that arises is, have these manufacturers made 
the best of the industry from the artistic point of view ? As a matter 
of fact they themselves admit that they have not, that their designs 
are not good, and that the general artistic cjiaracter of their produc- 
tions is not of the highest standard. One has only to look through 
the show rooms of any of the large Arms to see that this is only too 
true. The powerfully designed patterns in strong combinations 
of colours characteristic of the art as developed by the Emperor 
Akbar are few and far between. Light schemes of colouring, far 
from oriental, predominate, and the general appearance of the 
designs is neither of the East nor of the West. ‘‘Freak” patterns also 
are not uncommon, one year what were called ‘^Egyptian winged 
globe” carpets were to be seen on many of the looms of the 
Punjab, and other weird and wonderful creations are occasionally 
woven into rugs. But it must not he imagined that these are 
produced on account of the inartistic knowledge of the manu- 
facturer. Far from this, he has, as a rule, a keen appreciation 
of good patterns and colouring of the approved and appropriate 
indigenous order and his experience in oriental designs is usually 
particularly sound. In fact he is only too willing to criticise 
the productions of his work-shop and laments deeply the use 
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of these hybrid compositions. He . has to produce however 
according to his demand and here that impossible barrier to all 
g^d art work, public taste, rises up clogging his movements and 
binding him down to articles which are far removed from his own 
ideas of what a good oriental rug should be. 

This is, briefly, the state of the carpet industry in the Punjab 
at the present day. ^ The maker has to take up the line of least 
resistance and the line that pays. There is no remedy, it can only 
be hoped that public taste will in course of time improve and that 
by the swing of the pendulum the really pure oriental pattern will 
again come into popular favour. As regards materials and manu- 
facture it is believed the bulk of rugs produced by the better class 
looms of this part of India are practically as good as of old. Some 
fleeting dyes and crude colours are still used, and a cheap carpet 
means a very poor bargain for the buyer, but there is not much to 
criticise in this direction. One type of rug, owing to want of sup- 
port, has completely died out within the last ten years and a very 
inferior and different class of article is produced in its place. 'Phis 
is the white and indigo cotton rug of Multan, which it is now quite 
impossible to obtain. Steps might be taken to revive this trade 
and also purge out the present gruesome style of manufacture. 
A scheme for a small technical school taking up two or three of the 
arts of Multan which require encouragement has been outlined and 
presented to the authorities but has not yet been put into effect. 
It may be mentioned that the Lahore School of Art has supplied 
on demand several designs to the carpet manufacturers and deputed 
trained students when required to work in the designing depart- 
ments of some of the leading Arms of Amritsar. 

The second largest art industry in the Punjab is probably that of 
wood working, either carved or inlaid. This craft is carried to a 
very high state of excellence and the Sikh workers in this material 
have a great reputation both as carvers and joiners. The Art School 
at Lahore has for over thirty years conducted a class where the art 
of wood carving is taught on the most approved lines. Under the 
control of the most able staff it is possible to procure, the subject 
has been taken up from both its artistic and scientific points of view 
and it is felt that in this branch of art work some good may have 
been done to foster the handicraft. Design on the traditional lines 
has been thoroughly taught ; selection and treatment of the wood 
has been made a speciality, and the proper construction of the 
article after the completion of the decoration has been insisted on. 
The result is that many students have been sent into the world 
with a thoroughly sound knowledge of every branch of this craft 
and the trade is at least as good if not better than as at any pre- 
vious period. Efforts have also been made to encourage and im- 
prove the commercial aspect of the art and the work-people have 
been placed in communication with tiieir market. It has been 
found possible to do this in a practical manner on account of the 
frequent applications made to the school for good example of its 
work. These commissions have t)een passed on the old students 
of the school working in the bazaar, with the stipulation that the 
work must be periodically inspected and approved by the 
pal or a member of the staff. The reason of this condition is 
obvious. It has been found most necessary and at the same time 
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has never led to anything but the most satisfactory results. This 
system might be developed much more extensively, but apart from 
the fact that it hardly lies within the sphere of the school, it also 
needs much ^ labour and time spent outside ordinary school duties. 
Nevertheless it seems to be a useful step and one that Schools of 
Art might take up and carry out if the work of those institutions 
will premit of the introduction of such a scheme. A word may 
be said regarding the first stages of the student’s education in this 
or any other craft as put into effect in the Lahore School of Art. 
A system of stipends has been designed whereby any State, 
District Board, Municipality or community is enabled to nominate 
the son of any deserving artisan and send him to work in the Art 
School on^ a subsistence allowance. To assist him to live comfort- 
ably on this a Boarding House has been established near tiie school 
conducted on the most approved lines. By these means lads are 
sent in from all parts and are able to take up any course of study 
in the school under the most favourable conditions. In this way 
the deserving and persevering receive encouragement and every 
corner of the country comes within the sphere of influence of the 
School of Art. 

Another step has also been taken in the direction of the 
industrial arts of the Punjab which it is trusted may have a far- 
reaching effect on their aesthetic aspect. Up to the present the 
idea has only been carried out in connection with the industry of 
wood carving and joinery but it is quite possible with time and 
money to extend it to other arts. It consists of a system of art 
pattern books containing a representative selection of purely 
indigenous examples gathered from some of the most historic 
sources in the Punjab. One hundred different plates have been 
drawn, fully illustrating all the principal styles of work in this 
particular material. It is proposed to reproduce these in a fairly 
inexpensive manner for the assistance and guidance of the wood 
carver* 'I'he patterns are prepared in the form of “ working 
drawings ” and, it is anticipated, will be of value to any workman 
requiring a good series of specimens to refer to in connection with 
any. art woodwork he may have in hand. The object of this 
pattern book is to prevent the rapidly increasing use of tlie very 
worst form of foreign drawing of illustration to which unfortunately 
the wood-carver owes many of his present-day inspirations. Not 
only in the trade referred to, however, is this particular failing 
noticeable but also in many other traditional art crafts of India is 
this pernicious influence being absorbed in a similar manner. 
Silver workers may be seen utilising common designs from cheap 
trade catalogues, irrespective of the fact that the original article 
from which the drawing was copied was cast-iron or earthenware, 
while kinkhob weavers may be seen weaving in threads of silk and 
gold common kitchen wall papers bearing the price of two-pence 
•half-penny the square yard. 'Fhe Industrial Art Pattern Books 
are an attempt to stem this tide of ugly and unsuitable designs 
which are now flooding the workshops of India. It must not be 
supposed that this scheme is for the purpose of encouraging 
inbreeding ” by binding the workman down ,to the sole use of 
indigenous and traditional patterns. No objection could be 
raised to artistic elements from any source being introduced into 
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Indian manufactures, art must grow and progress as do all things, 
but it has been initiated with the purpose of guiding tlie {workman 
into the right lines and of preventing liim from being contaminat- 
ed by unsuitable and inartistic ideas in his efforts to produce novel 
results. 

Of the other ait Uades of the province, the industry of metal 
embossing may be specially referred to. I'his is mainly carried on 
in Amritsar and is principally in the hands of Sikh workmen. 
It was probably developed very extensively during the reign of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh as much work of this^lype is to be seen on 
the Sikh temples of that period. The style is usually architec- 
tural in character, due to its employment on buildings for doors 
and other similar features, but there is very little demand for this 
now. It has therefore been utilized for the decoration of smaller 
articles such as bowls, vases, lamps, etc., and a certain market is 
found for these in both copper and brass. To stimulate the art 
a class has been instituted in the School of Art, Lahore, for all 
the various forms of hammered metal work, and one or two fully 
qualified students have passed out and opened shops in the 
bazaar. As in the wood carving section this branch is under the 
direction of two of Che best metal workers procurable in Amritsar 
and this arrangement of the tuition has been found satisfactory. 
A course of study has been designed based on the methods 
evolved in the bazaar by which the experienced workman teaches 
his son or apprentice. This system is a modification of and an 
improvement on the somewhat crude indigenous curriculum and 
the results are proportionally better in many ways. It may be 
mentioned that a similar course has been adopted with regard to 
the methods of teaching the other art industries in the school. 
A carefully graded series of examples and designs has been pre- 
pared, after a very close study of the art as carried on by the 
craftsmen of the Province, and guided by the principles underlying 
the indigenous process, this is the foundation of the teaching as 

conducted in the school. ^ 

, 

Many other artistic trades characteristic of the Punjab might be 
described, as for example the ivory carving of Delhi or the damas- 
cening of Koth, besides a host of smaller industries carried on 
by one man here or a family there, all of which liave some special 
artistic interest. The foregoing may however convey an idea of 
the more important art industries of the Punjab and call attention 
to a few of the steps out of many that have been taken to develop 
and encourage these on approved lines. (Mr. Percy Brown, Principal 
of the Calcutta School of Art, in the Statesman,) 


MR, LOVAT FRASER^S LETTER TO THE TIMES 

THE NEW INDIAN PROVINCE : RESULTS OP ** PARTITION ” 

Travelling up the vast waterways of Eastern Bengal, one is 
voyaging in the midst of an entirely new India, an India almost 
beyond the imagination of the casual traveller. A j4>urney along 
the mighty streams of the Lower Ganges and the Brahmaputra 
brings home to the mind, as nothing else can do, the truth of I.iprd 
Lansdowne’s recent dictum in the House of Lords that ** there are 
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a great many countriM in India/* These huge rivers, in places 
two miles wide even at this dry season, have nothing in common 
with the bare brown plains of the Deccan, the placid luxuriance of 
Madras, or the burning deserts of Rajputana. They have a charm 
that never fades. In the faint opalescence of early dawn, when 
the great square-sailed county craft drift past in dim and ghostly 
silence, they recall memories of unforgettable hours on the Nile. 
Your v^el seems to be steaming through the morning mists on 
some illimitable lake. Even in the full glare of noon-tide the 
abiding beauty of the scene remains undiminished. 'I'he steamer 
traverses a &t green land, and swings past village after village 
embowered in trees. At every halting place the crowd of passengers 
on the banks reveals a medley of bright colours. The shallow side 
creeks are full of quaint craft. The little shore boats, dancing 
swiftly across the glittering waters, are like sampans; the vessels . 
floating slowly down the broad bosom of the stream resemble a 
fleet of junks. Immense, unwieldy flats laden with jute glide slowly 
by. A keen, fresh, wholesome breeze is blowing, and sweeps away 
the languors of enervating Calcutta ; and even to those who think 
they know India the journey is so picturesque and unfamiliar that 
it is like a voyage into the unknown. 

'fuming into the wide channel of the Meghna river— one 
marvels here to encounter noble streams whose very names are 
almost unknown outside the province — a short run brings the 
traveller to Narainganj, the port of Dacca. Narainganj is in the 
nature of a revelation. Its long rows of wharves and godowns, its 
river crowded with shipping, attest its importance as the greatest 
provincial centre of the jute trade. It has a large resident European 
population, it is rapidly expanding, and some of the big Calcutta 
trading establishments are already acquiring sites for opening new 
shops. From Narainganj a train journey of a little over half an 
hour leads to Dacca, the capital of the new province of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. Dacca long ago fell upon evil days. Once 
the eastern capital of the Moghul Empire, it was still a great city 
when Job Charnock selected the site of Calcutta amid the swamps 
of the Hughli. The rise of Calcutta completely eclipsed it, and 
reduced it to comparative insignificance. Us famous muslins ceased 
to be manufactured, and are now almost unobtainable ; and 
Dacca was left forlorn and desolate. The creation of the new 
province has revived its ** dreams of a dead past that cannot die.'^ 
Fresh gleams of prosperity have been shed upon a city that seemed 
destined to moulder on into oblivion. A new spirit of hope has 
arisen, and Dacca is likely to regain more than a little of its ancient 
greatness. Its population fully realize the benefits they are deriving 
ftom their altered position, and rejoice at the change. Trade is 
reviving, and in some quarters building sites are steadily increasing 
in value. Beyond the conflries of the old city, far from the locality 
where the present houses of European officials stand on the banks 
of the river, New Dacca is rapidly arising. A spacious Government 
House, which is nevertheless rather too small for the needs of a 
Lieutenant-Governor, is steadily approaching completion. Modest 
but comfortable residences are being built for the principal officers 
of the new Government. The Secretariat buildings have just been 
commenced, and the people are at last beginning to feel that their 
profVince is to be a permanent reality. After a while the rich 
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absentee zemindarSi who have hitherto maintained houses in 
Calcutta to be near the centre of government, and have rarely 
visited tl)eir neglected estates, will find it necessary to build resU 
dences in Dacca. The creation of a High Court for Eastern Bengal, 
which has become imperative owing to the congested condition of 
the Calcutta High Court, will greatly increase the importance of 
the new capital. That Dacca will at no distant date recover some- 
thing of its former proud position as the most flourishing city in this 
land of great rivers seems certain. 

BEFORE THE “PARTITION” 

No one can visit the new province, and endeavour to inquire 
impartially into its condition before the “ partition,” without realiz- 
ing that some administrative division of Bengal had become im- 
perative. Until five years ago, Eastern Bengal was the “Cinder- 
ella ’ of the provinces of India. Good administration stopped short 
on the line of the Ganges. Beyond that line officers were few, and 
the interest of the central authorities in their work and in the wel- 
fare of the people in their charge was comparatively limited. The 
vast district of Mymensingh, for instance, with an area of 6,000 
square miles and a population of four millions, was often left in 
charge of a single European officer. Land revenue administration 
was persistently neglected in the temporary settled tracts. Calcutta 
and its immediate vicinity, and the more accessible districts of Old 
Bengal, absorbed the greater part of the time and the attention of 
the Bengal Government. Money was poured out upon Calcutta 
and its environs, and Eastern Bengal was financially starved. Very 
little was spent upon education, and the whole riverain region was 
most inadequately policed. Crime was far more rife in the southern 
districts of the province than in any other part of India. The pea- 
santry groaned beneath the exactions of the representatives of 
absentee landlords, and they were left unregarded and unprotected. 
The whole province suffered because its rulers were immersed in 
the preoccupations of Calcutta. The very railways were constructed, 
not to serve the needs of these 30 millions of people, but to meet 
the requirements of the city on the Hughli. Travel in Eastern 
Bengal is still a hapless business, a mixture of little railway journeys 
and long river cruises \ and so preposterous are the present lines of 
communication that even now there are few places in the province 
which can be reached from Dacca without first travelling half-way to 
Calcutta. 


THE NEW ADMINISTRATION 

It is remarkable to note how, in the short space of three years, 
the old deplorable conditions of Eastern Bengal have already under- 
gone a satisfactory process of modification. The province is no 
longer content to be dragged at the tail of Old Bengal. A new and 
independent provincial spirit is springing up. Eastern Bengal is 
beginning to recognize all that a separate existence means to it. Its 
Civil servants, from the Lieutenant-Governor downwards, take a 
pride in the great work of regeneration which has been entrusted to 
them. Their task is enormous, and the workers are far too few. 
They are like men who have been set to create a new colony out 
of a land of chaos. They have before them almost as formidable an 
undertaking as the making of modern Egypt, but U is an Egypt of 
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green rice-fields with half-a-dozen Niles. They have entered upon 
their labours with that do^^ged enthusiasm which distinguishes the 
Englishman in India at his best Eastern Hengal is fortunate in 
that it has found good men, who are placing the province on the 
path. It did not receive at its inception the sweepings of the Bengal 
Secretariat. It includes within its cadres some of the ablest and 
most devoted civilians in India. 

Sir Bampfylde Fuller, at the very outset of his control of the 
new province, at once perceived that its most pressing need was a 
better system of education. l*he Mahomedaiis were practically 
receiving no education at all. The high-caste Hindus had a system 
which was both inadequate and defective. With characteristic 
vigour he turned his attention at once to the educational needs 
of the province, and inaugurated a policy which has since been 
steadfastly followed. The educational budget has been doubled 
in the last two years. The demand for higher education in 
Eastern Bengal is perhaps greater than in any other part of India. 
The admirable Government College at Dacca has now been 
provided with splendid buildings, begun, however, before the 
“partition.” 'Fhe whole province is being supplied with a set of 
colleges adequate to its needs. The staffs of the colleges arc 
being augmented and their administration overhauled. The principal 
private colleges are also being assisted with liberal grants 
and transformed into institutions which will give a sound edu- 
cation. The exceptionally large number of “ high” English 
schools in Eastern Bengal had also been greatly neglech d, both 
those under the Government and those in private hands. All are 
now being improved, and are receiving liberal assistance. 1'he 
primary schools in the province had always been a reproach, 
but a network of Government primary schools is being formed, 
under proper management, with suitable buildings and appro- 
priate modern methods of instruction. Female education has 
been the study of a special provincial committee. It is hoped 
that a comprehensive system of primary and secondary schools 
will be established for girls, and that there will also be a well- 
supervised system of zenana classes and other devices for home 
education. 'I'he scheme will, however, take a number of years to 
mature. The authorities are paying special attention to the: 
training of teachers. A training college under qualified European 
supervision is being established at Dacca for teachers in English, 
the divisional schools for vernacular masters are being reorganized, 
and sub-divisional schools are everywhere being started for the 
training of village schoolmasters by approved methods. Decidedly, 
in matters of education Eastern Bengal already has a record of 
which its Government may well be proud. 

LAND SURVEY AND PUBLIC WORKS 

Another important task undertaken by the new Government is 
that of conducting an elaborate survey and framing a Record of 
Rights in the zemindari tracts which constitute Uie bulk of the 
province. The undertaking was devi.sed before the “partition,” 
but it has been expedited by the change. It is an extraor dinary 
thing that in all these permanently settled areas there has been 
hitherto no record and no map. 'I'he consequence was that the 
cultivators were constantly bullied and harassed by the agents of 
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the absentee zemindars, and were never able to feel any respon* 
sible security of tenure of the land they tilled. Land disputes 
were incessant, and were constantly accompanied by loss of life. 
In the Backergunge district, the most turbulent area in India, 
there were frequent riots, of which murders were an almost invari- 
able feature. Since the framing of the Record of Rights in 
Backergunge this class of crime has already decreased by 50 per 
cent. The cultivators have been educated in a knowledge of the 
rights conferred upon them under the Bengal Tenancy Act, and 
there is less room for quarrels. A similar work is now being 
carried on in other districts. That strife about land should 
entirely cease in Eastern Bengal is, however, too much to hope. 
The cultivators of the deltaic districts are probably as rich as any 
peasanrtry in the world, and their prosperity is appreciably greater 
than that of the Egyptian fellaheen. They are always assured of 
bumper rice crops, and never know want ; but they are reckless and 
improvident, and delight in spending much of their money in 
litigation. A single district yields an average annual stamp revenue 
of ;^8o,ooo per annum, nearly all in judicial stamps. Elsewhere, 
in those districts in the north-eastern portion of the province 
which are not under the Permanent Settlement, land is being 
steadily taken up, and the land revenue is increasing. The waste 
places of the province are being brought under the plough. 

In many other resi>ects the administration of Eastern Bengal 
is un<lcrgoing improvement. Its public works, so long pinched 
and starved, are receiving a proper allotment of expenditure. The 
great danger at present before the province is that in the present 
unfortunate condition of the finances of India it may again receive 
the portion of Esau. Its importunities are liable to pass unheeded 
amid the appeals of the older provinces, though its needs are 
greater than any other. An important work now in process of 
fulfilment is the reorganization of the police, with special reference 
to the fiolicing of the rivers. Investigation has revealed an 
enormous amount of almost unsuspected minor piracy on the great 
waterways and the vast plexus of smaller channels. Slore 
European police are needed, as well as more civil servants ; the 
cry for more men is incessant. Questions of rural sanitation and 
water-supply, issues which perhaps concern the welfare of the people 
most nearly in these malarious low-lying regions, are receiving 
urgent attention. The improvement of railway communications is 
another pressing question, particularly because the provincial port 
of Chittagong must be properly linked up with its Hinterland 
before it can commence that large process of expansion which 
ought to He before it. 'Ihe trade of Chittagong has doubled since 
the “partition,” but it is still lamentably small. A cognate ques- 
tion is that of the belter utilization of the great waterways of 
the province. These huge rivers bring down so much silt that 
their channels are constantly changing, and the short cuts through 
side creeks are always becoming choked. The creation of a 
Waterways Commission, with an adequate allotment of funds, 
which is in contemplation, ought to do much to develop 
these invaluable highways of commerce. They bear upon their 
waters a trade of enormous value. Most of the jute of India 
is grown in Eastern Bengal, and the area under jute has increased 
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to a vast degree in the last ten years. It seems almost incredible 
that river navigation in the province should so long have been left 
to take care of itself. 


THE FUTURE 

If this recital of the work already accomplished and in progress 
under the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam — and the half 
has not been told — does not serve to justify tlie “partition,” it has 
been set forth in vain. I have yet to meet anybody, English or 
Indian, who can tell me in what respe^'t the “ partition” has injured 
a single living soul ; while one has only to visit this province, invi- 
gorated with new life and inspired by new aspirations, to realize tlie 
benefits the severance has conferred upon millions of neglected 
people. To alter or to modify it now would be suicidal folly ,• it 
would be worse, for it vrould be a criminal blunder. It would not 
placate the wordy “ patriots ” of Calcutta, who have used the 
“ partition ” as a rallying cry for lack of a better grievance ; and it 
would alienate the t 8 millions of backward Mahomedans in the 
province who have placed their reli.ance in British honour and 
British pledges. I'he Naw.ab of Dacca, witli whom I h.id a long 
conversation on the subject, declared that any attempt to inechlle 
with “partition ” — an attempt he still seemed to fear was pc)ssil,>lt? — 
would produce the most deplorable results among IVis co-religionists. 
They were, he said, awakening the new endeavours ; they were 
realizing their backward condition, and meant to try to regenerate 
themselves ; the knowledge that they were no longer under the heel 
of Bengal had aroused hopes which he thought would be fulfilled. 
Any change now would drive them beyond the bounds of endu- 
rance. 

Nor is there the slightest need for change or modification. 1'he 
“ partition” is already thrice justified in tfie eyes of all men, save 
only a few malcontent members of Parliament who know nothing of 
present conditions in Bengal. Even in Calcutta the outcry, which 
was always loss agai»ist the fact of the “ partition ” than against the 
motive which the Bengalis erroneously believed to have prompted it, 
has long ago died away. Yet, justifiable and necessary though the 
“partition” was, it remains to be added that, apart from its complex 
admini.^trative problems, Eastern Bengal will never be a very easy 
province to control. The liigh-caste Hindus, the Brahmins, the 
Bnidays, and the Kayaslhs — “ the Brahmins and the lesser Brah- 
mins ” — rule the roast, and it will be long years before the teeming 
millions of Mahomedan cuhivators emerge from their depressed 
condition. The few Mahomedan families who can claim noble 
birth are decadent .nnd disappearing. 'I‘he Hindus have absorbed 
Ibeir lands, tlie clever lawyers liave converted themselves into rich 
landowners. It is from the ranks of these high-caste Hindus that 
are drawn the members of the revolutionary societies to which I 
alluded in a telegraphic despatch sent from this city yesterday. 
These classes show a persistent and increasing spirit of hostility to 
the British Raj which no amount of conciliatory measures will over- 
come. It is impossible to move about the province and to erm- 
verse with the men who know it best without feeling that the situa- 
tion is full of dangerous possibilities, 'fhe men of Eastern Bengal 
are more courageous, more determined, more persistent tlian their 
compatriots in Old Bengal ; and the better classes of Hindus h«ave 
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qualities which are not easily discernible rn the Calcutta babu, 
I'hey approach more nearly to the spirit of the Mahrattas of the 
Deccan than any other section of the people on this side of India. 
It is a sip[nificant fact that most of the prisoners now under trial at 
Alipur in connexion with the anarchist conspiracy come from 
Eastern Bengal. But even as one writes one realizes how difficult 
it is to generalize in this country of startling paradox, 'fhe other day 
in Dacca, 200 Hindu pundits assembled to present a Sanscrit 
address to the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Lancelot Hare. Many of 
them had come long distances. 'I'hey were all old men with great 
nobility of countenance, some with long beards, others with the 
face of the Caesars. And at the conclusion of the ceremony each 
kindly and venerable scholar advanced, and with great dignity 
presented the Lieutenant-Governor with a rose. From the bombs 
of last week to the roses of yesterday, what a gulf lies between the 
two I 

II 

ANARCHISM IN BENGAL : ITS ORIGIN AND CHARACTER 

Yesterday, February loth, towards sunset, the Viceroy left 
Calcutta, to seek a brief respite from labours which have 
never been more arduous than of late. As he entered the 
Sealdah station, calm but grave, word ran round the little 
throng of spectators that there had just been another anarchist 
outrage. An eminent Bengali pleader, who was assisting in 
the prosecution of the anarchists at the Alipore Court, had 
been shot dead outside the court-house little more than an 
hour before. The crime was deftly timed. It was evidently 
intended to convey a parting warning to the Viceroy that all is not 
yet well in Bengal. And his Excellency’s long white train had 
scarcely traversed the amorphous suburbs of Calcutta, and passed 
into the open country, when upon the self-same line two ineffectual 
bombs were flung at a local train. ’Fhe anarchists make bombs 
badly at present, but they may acquire greater skill, 1'here was 
nothing to prevent the bombs from being flung at the Viceregal 
train ; and the incident shows with startling and unexpected 
clearness how difficult it may become to afford adequate protec- 
tion even to a Viceroy of India. 

EARLIER MOVEMENT 

While Calcutta is still seething with excltemeiil over this un- 
expected recrudescence of anarchism, it is difficult to turn with 
restraint to certain larger considerations which must not be ignored, 
even at such a moment. We are, perhaps, too prone to consider 
the unrest and hostility of which these incidents are the latest 
casual symptoms as something new in the history of British rule in 
India. We picture the last century as a period of complete placi- 
dity, broken only by the Mutiny. As a matter of fact, it was 
nothing of the sort. The epic tragedy of the Mutiny lias obscured 
all minor episodes ; but one has only to turn over old records to 
be reminded how frequently waves of unrest have spread far and 
wide in India. For some of the characteristics of the recent agita- 
tion— it may still be called recent, in spite of yesterday’s local 
crimes— there are repeated precedents. Most Oriental peoples, 
while normally docile, are liable to be fitfully rebellious ; and that 
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statement is conspicuously true of India. It is even capable of 
rough demonstration that whenever the British Raj has given a 
notable proof of its prowess in war the country has been quiet for 
a time, whilst after prolonged peace internally and on the frontier 
unrest has generally made itself visible. 

To quote many examples of preceding waves of unrest is 
beyond the scope of this article ; and pre-Mutiny days must be 
left untouched, though it is perhaps forgotten that in 1831 the 
whole of the country north and east of Calcutta was in rebellion, 
and a small British force was cut up within two hours’ ride of the 
capital. Ten years after the Mutiny the great Wahabi conspiracy, 
which filled the valley of the Ganges with nests of treason, reached 
its height ; and in 1871, a Chief Justice of Bengal was stabbed on 
the steps of the Town Hall by a Musulman assassin, who was un* 
doubtedly associated with that agitation. In the following year, 
in the Punjab, occurred the outbreak of the Kuka Sikhs, which 
has always been believed by those best qualified to judge to have 
been associated with political designs. In its outward character 
it was Sikh against Mahomedan ; but more lay behind it, and a 
British force had to suppress the rising. An outburst of virulent 
sedition in the native Press in the late seventies produced Lord 
Lytton’s Vernacular Press Act, so unwisely and incontinently with- 
drawn. I'he Afghan War was followed by a lull, but the cow- 
killing agitation in the United Provinces and Behar in 1893-94 
was unquestionably partly political in character, and it resulted in 
a substantial loss of life. 'I’he tree-smearing excitement in Behar 
which followed is now believed to have been a subtle device for 
extracting money from the credulous peasantry, and may, perhaps, 
be dismissed ; but the late nineties — supporters of the theory I have 
quoted without endorsement or disapproval would say the period 
of the Boer War— saw the inception of that gradual wave of unrest 
which, in its worst manifestations, has produced such outrages as 
were committed yesterday. 

Unrest in India, in its latest form, has, however, certain 
characteristics which differentiate it very markedly from all earlier 
manifestations. For one thing, it has so many imperceptible 
gradations that it is impossible to draw any sharp dividing line. 
At one end you have the eloquent and not indefensible utterances 
of Dr. Rash Behari Ghose at Madras, and at the other end the 
pistols and the picric acid of the Manicktollah garden. Again, 
even extremism has its own shades and indefinite distinctions, and 
not all extremists are advocates of the bomb. All that can he 
said with certainty is that the gospel of violence, the creed which 
advocates the use of any form of force against the British, is 
Mabratta in its origin ; but so far it is the Bengalis alone who have 
put it into practice. It was conceived in Poona, which city has 
always continued to inspire and direct it ; it was transferred to 
Bar<^a, where it flourished in secret among a limited circle ; and 
it was transplanted to Calcutta, where it grew apace, .somewhere 
between the years 1902 and 1904. Certain classes of Bengalis, 
who are all adepts at intrigue, took up the new idea with enthusiasm ; 
but not all who knocked were admitted to the inner circle. The 
real conspirators were still probably few in number when the 
partition ” of Bengal gave the politicians their opportunity. The 
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anarchists were furious at the partition agitation. They were 
quite content that less militant persons should prepare the ground 
for them, by preacliing to the people of the iniquities of the 
British Ruj ; but they were reluctant to see the popular mind 
actively diverted to such minor issues as swadeshi and the boycott. 
The extermination of the British was their one and only aim. 

THE AKARCHIST ORGANIZATION 

However, as the Congress politicians had succeeded in arous- 
ing intense excitement about the partition, the anarchist gang 
sought to turn tlie situation to their own advantage. The forma- 
tion of the bands of “National Volunteers” gave them precisely the 
opportunity they sought. I'he eminent gentlemen who encouraged 
young students, armed with staves, to become National Volunteers, 
created, no doubt unconsciously, literal nurseries of anarchism. 
The bands had no joint organization ; each sufficed unto itself. 
But directly the leader of a samiti showed conspicuously violent 
tendencies he was approached by an anarchist emissary and 
invited to join in “active work.” The samiiis were recruiting 
grounds for the anarchists, at any rate in Calcutta and Bengal, 
and it is reassuring to know that the Government have now taken 
power to suppress them, wherever necessary. Recruits were, 
however, only gradually admitted into the inner ring ; and there 
were many people who as.sociated with the anarchists, and some- 
times furnished them with funds, who never took part in their 
operations. 

Propaganda formed a prominent feature of the anarchists' work. 
In this department the worst types of seditious journals, which 
have now disappeared, played a great part. Such newspapers as 
ilie Yiigantar started “messes” and “hostels,” to which subscribers, 
particularly those residing up-country, were invited to come 
free of charge. They stayed for a day or two, heard the new 
gospel preached, and then made w^ay for others. Attempts 
were made, though with limited success, to foment strife among 
the mill-hands who swarm around Calcutta ; the various strikes 
were probably not tlie work of the anarchist gangs. Yet 
another branch of activity was the despatching of young men to 
Japan as well as to various Western countries, to gain knowledge 
likely to be useful to the anarchists in their nefarious work. Out 
of the steady stream of young Indians w!m have gone to Japan 
perhaps very few were real anarchists; but many became possible 
recruits, and few have returned belter citizens for their sojourn in 
the Far East. 

I'he existence of this considerable organization was not really 
suspected by the police until after the attempt to wreck Sir Andrew 
Fraser’s train in December, 1907, Some of the anarchists were 
under suspicion, and were being watched as notoriously disaffected 
persons, but even the shooting of Mr. B. C. Allen, District 
Magistrate of Dacca, in the same month did not reveal tlie con- 
spiracy. The police were, however, on the right track ; and a 
couple of days after two unfortunate ladies had been killed by a 
bomb at Muzaffarpur, on April 30, 1908, they acted. At a house 
in Calcutta, and in a garden on the outskirts, large seizures of 
bombs, explosives, and revolvers were made and about 30 alleged 
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anarchists were arrested. Other arrests followed. The famous 
Manicktollah garden was thife principal scene of anarchist activity. 
It is so secluded that one wonders it was ever discovered. Far on 
the confines of Calcutta, through a network of mean huts beneath 
waving palms, a series of winding paths leads to a couple of 
mouldering gatepillars innocent of any gate. Within, under shady 
trees, stands a small building in the last stage of disrepair. Its 
verandah is upheld by four massive pillars, and from its portico you 
look out upon a slimy pool surrounded by umbrageous foliage. 
'Hie building contains only one large room, flanked by a tiny 
kitchen. The sole furniture consists of a few rickety fharpoys 
(native bedsteads). It is mean and dirty and squalid, the true 
squalor of anarchism. If it is only in such a spot that any move- 
ment can be hatched for the overthrow of the British Raj, then the 
Bri tish Raj is safe for a long time. 

The prisoners were taken to the Alipur Gaol, and their trial was 
commenced at the Alipore Police Court. 1 visited the Court one 
day — I think it was the seventieth day of the trial — and marvelled 
afresh. 'Phey were ranged in rows, about 50 men, all young, all 
huddled together and squatting on their haunches. The only man 
among them with an intellectual face was Arabindo Ghose, the 
alleged leader, who sat in a far corner. He has the face of a 
dreamer, as indeed he is, and with his long hair and short beard 
might very well pass for a certain type of artistic Frenchman. 
Whether he be guilty or not is no affair of mine, but his record 
excites pity. He went to England with brilliant gifts and high 
hopes, and he had a distinguished career at school and University. 
But nien who profess to know say that he had more than the 
ordinary share of the rough and tumble of juvenile life amidst alien 
and often thoughtless comrades, and that those years were made 
thoroughly unhappy for him. When at last after he had passed for the 
Civil Service, he was rejected because he could not pass the 
horsemanship test, one can perhaps understand that a man of his 
temperament returned to India with black rage and despair at his 
heart. 

But his associates seemed to be mere boys, haggard, wiKMook- 
ing youths pf a peculiarly low physical type. A few had beards, the 
rest were thin-faced, narrow-chested students. Again one was 
tempted to ask “ Are these the men wlio propose to upset the 
mighty British Raj? ” Nevertliless, these weedy youths are a source 
of danger when armed with a bomb or a cheap revolver. Beside 
Mr. Eardley Norton, who prosecuted on behalf of the Crown, sal an 
alert comfortable-looking man of middle age, with closely-cropped 
whiskers and moustache, who in another clime might very well 
have been a family physician. He was Babu Ashutosh Biswas, 
Public Prosecutor, who met his death yesterday at the hands of one 
of his own cornpatriots. His murderer was just one of these weedy 
youths, undersized, underfed, with a twisted aim, and other physical 
defects. 

CHARACTER OF THE MOVEMENT 

There are people who hold that in Bengal, as in other countries, 
anarchism is partly the product of defective diet. Nearly all the 
prisoners I saw were certainty deficient in vitality. The diet of 
Bengalis of the student type is atrociously inadequate. Recent 
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experiments have shown that the ave^e Bengali of this class has 
20 to 25 per cent, fewer red corpuscles in his blood than the average 
country-bred European. Sir James Crichton-Browne has^ I under- 
stand, advanced simitar theories of under-feeding to explain the 
excesses during the Commune which followed the siege of Paris. 
Certainly on one side the anarchist movement in Bengal is essential- 
ly emotional and hysterical. In no sense does it produce the cold, 
calm courage which can face pain. The youths who fling these 
bombs and dre their cheap revolvers have been worked up into a 
temporary frenzy, which does not denote true courage. Macaulay 
was not wrong, and the Bengali has not changed in a day the 
character his race has possessed for a thousand years. The 
Bengalis have many splendid qualities, but physical bravery is not 
among them; and there is no need to draw fresh and startling 
deductions from the spasmodic ebullitions of a few excitable youths 
in a state of overwrought exaltation. 

Withal the anarchist movement in Bengal should not be regard- 
ed with mere contempt, it has another side which, if it be not 
mockery to say so, is essentially spiritual in character. Therein, no 
doubt, it touches the less militant sections of the anti-British 
movement. Those who regard even these miserable anarchists as 
engaged in a mere league of murder do not properly appreciate 
the forces now at work in Bengal. I have read in translation 
masses of seditious literature in the last few weeks, and have been 
struck by the intensely religious spirit which prevades much of it. 
The spiritual side of things still appeals to the introspective Bengali 
far more than a vague pseudo-patriotism; and we shall never fully 
understand the various aspects of the unrest in Bengal until we 
consider its psychology. 

Had 1 been writing yesterday morning, i might have been 
inclined to say that anarchism in Bengal was now dispirited, 
leaderless, and futile. I'hat cannot be said unreservedly to-day, 
for it must always be remembered that there are other and cooler 
brains at the back of these miserable lads who do the actual deeds. 
Clearly there is more than one organization at work; clearly bomb- 
throwing will go on. It must be further remembered that outside 
the actual anarchists, who are probably still few, there are large 
masses of people who sympatliize with them either openly or in 
secret. No reforms ever devised will affect these conditions, 
though the reforms should not be delayed on that account. These 
things are part of our burden in India. I have tried to show that 
similar ebullitions in varying forms have occurred before, and they 
will, doubtless, recur from time to lime. They are to a great extent 
independent of the weakness or strength of this or that Adminis- 
tration; they are a natural outcome of the conditions under which 
we hold the country. As time passes the anarchist movement will 
probably be directed less and less from Calcutta and Poona, and 
more and more from London and Paris. The day may come when 
it will rest with the British Government, rather than with the 
Government of India, to strike at the roots of the movement and 
to arrest and deport its leaders. Englishmen have sometimes 
seemed almost proud that their land of freedom affords sanctuary 
even to anarchists — of other countries. But what about this 
growing brood of dark-skinned anarchists who are our fellow- 
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subjects? Their aims are frankly revolutionary. The growth of 
anarchism in India may eventually compel the British Government 
to consider our whole attitude towards anarchist refugees. 

I have dealt solely with anarchism, but it should not be 
forgotten that it is only the final fruit of the far larger movement of 
extremism, which is possibly more rife in Bengal than anywhere 
else in India. Yet there is one re-assuring circumstance. As in the 
Deccan, so in Bengal, anarchists and extremists and moderates 
alike have never found a really effective c^ to rouse the people on 
the land. We can always, if occasion arises, hold the cities in 
check. We do not realize how strong we are in India, in spite of 
all our difficulties and seeming dangers. 


THE INDIAN JUTE INDUSTRY 

It would perhaps be difficult to discover a more striking record of 
industrial progress than that which is presented by the Indian jute 
industry in recent years. The rapidity of the progress can best be 
realized from a few figures which show how the business of jute 
manufacture has developed during the last 23 years : — 


Year 

No. of Mills 

Nominal Capital 
r 

Employes 

Looms 

Spindles 

1879-80 

22 

2,246,000 

*7.500 

4,950 

70,800 

1889-90 

26 

2.600.000 

3.978.000 

59.500 

7,700 

156,900 

1899-00 

34 

102,400 

14,100 

*95.300 

1904-05 

38 

S.39S.OOO 

»33.*oo 

20,000 

409,200 

1906-07 

44 

6,330,000 

166,900 

*5,300 

520,500 

1907-08 

50 

7,019,000 

187,800 

27,200 

562,300 


This table brings out the remarkable fact that, while the number of 
mills has increased by 127 per cent, and the capital by 2x2 per 
cent., the looms and spindles have increased by 450 and 694 per 
cent, respectively. Moreover^ employment is now found for about 
seven times as many persons as formerly. All but three of the 
mills are located in Calcutta or its vicinity, and all but two are 
worked by joint-stock companies. It is worth noting that a 
considerable change has occurred in the relative amounts of 
sterling and eupee capital invested in the industry, the former 
constituting nearly two-thirds of the total of nominal capital in 
1879-80 and only two-fifths in 1907-8. If paid-up capital and 
debentures are taken together, the rupee investments amounted 
to £ 5>643»ooo and the sterling to £ 3,020,000 in 1907-8. 

INCREASE IN PRODUCTION 

The increase in actual production has been even greater than 
the growth in productive power as indicated by the number of 
looms and spindles, owing to the enhanced demand for jute 
manufactures, and possibly also to improved organization of the 
industry and greater skill on the part of the workers. Thus the 
average annual exports of gunny bags for the quinquennium 
1879-80 to 1883-84 were 54*900,000, while those of gunny cloth 
were 4,400,000 yards, the whole being valued at 833,000. 
In 1907-8 the corresponding figures were 293,000,000, bags and 
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790,000^000 yards of cloth of a total value of 1^,199,000. So 
during the period the exports of gunny cloth rose from an insigni- 
ficant figure to a gigantic total, and their value was greater than 
the value of the exports of bags. The average price of Hessian 
cloth (loj^oz., 4oin.) in 1907-8 was 17s lod. per 100 yards, as 
compared with 19s. fid. in 1906-7 and 155. 2d. in 1905-fi. The 
rise in the value of fute manufactures is, of course, largely due to 
the increased value of the raw material, the output of which, 
though showing a considerable increase, has not risen in propor- 
tion to the demand in India and abroad. 


GROWTH OF EXPORTS 

It is noteworthy that exports of raw jute have risen with the 
outturn of jute manufactures in India, though by no means 
proportionately. During the period from 1879-80 to 1883-84 the 
price of ordinary jute was Rs. 23^ per bale of 4oolb., and the 
average annual export of the fibre was 7,500,000 cwt. In 1907-8 
the exports were 1 4,200, ooocwt, and the price was Rs. 42 in 
1905-6. Thus the f^all in 1907-8 was greater than the rise as 
compared with Rs. fisj^ in T906-7 and Rs. 44 in 1906-7. The 
last estimate for the season’s jute crop was 6,310,800 bales, or a 
decline of 35 per cent, on the preceeding one. The imports 
into Calcutta and Chittagong for the six months to December 
last amounted to 5,837,000 bales, while the exports amounted to 
3, 196, 000, and the takings of the local mills to 2,391,000 bales. 

The trade returns for the nine months ended December 31st 
last show that India’s exports of raw jute and jute manufactures, 
as compared with the corresponding period in 1907, were as 
follows 


1908 ... 
1907 ... 


Raw Jute 
Cwt. 13,562,829 
;^to,264,26o 
Cwt. 10,670,926 

;^ 9 , 440,694 


Bags 

No. 224,747,780 
;if4,«3o,778 
No. 212,747,488 
.;^4i333>829 


Cloth 

No. 610,807,253 

;^4,282,776 
No. 632,106,238 
;^S.34S.963 


These figures serve to show that in spite of financial troubles 
and a diminished demand from certain markets the trade of the 
current financial year has been by no means unsatisfactory. (From 
Tht Hims’ Financial and Commercial Supplement.) 
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LEADiNQ THOUGHTS ON INDIAN QUE^IONS 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF HINDU ARCHITECTURE 

Dr. Macdonell, Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University 
of Oxford and author of a very interesting History of Sanskrit 
Literature, recently read a paper before the Indian Section of the 
Royal Society of Arts on the “ Buddhist and Hindu Architecture 
of India.” In this paper, Dr. Macdonell holds that architectural 
monuments are, for the absence of all other sources, the best ex* 
isting materials for constructing the history of ancient India. 

“ The literary records of India, beginning with the Rigveda, 
went back to an earlier date than those of any other Indo- 
European people ; but they hardly supplied any inform- 
ation about chronology, because of the total lack of works of an 
historical character during the enormous period extending from 
the rise of Indian lileratiire ( perhaps as early as 1500 n. C. ) and 
the beginning of the Mahommedan Conquest ( c. 100 a. d. ). We 
were accordingly very largely dependent on archjeology in its 
various branches for the reconstruction of the external history 
of the religious and social institutions, as well as of the political 
events of early times ; indeed, the study of archaeology was there- 
fore relatively more important in India than in perhaps any other 
country of the present day.*‘ 

But unfortunately for us, even these relics of a bygone day have 
not escaped the vandalism of a modern age. Says Dr. Macdonell : 
'The ancient monuments, in which so much information lay buried, 
had, however, been disappearing from the face of the land, and 
thousands had been lost for ever. Vast numbers were destroyed or 
mutilated by Mohammedan invaders in bygone centuries, and many 
others had from time immemorial been used as quarries by 
neighbouring villagers. Aiiciqailies of priceless value were known to 
have been destroyed within the last century. Thus the great stupa 
of Amaravati in Southern India was standing less than one hun- 
dred years ago, but now there was hardly a trace of it left, though 
several of its sculptures had been rescued for museums. Again, it 
was recorded that about sixty cartloads of ancient Buddhist sculp 
lures were removed from Sarnath, near Benares, and thrown into the 
neighbouring river to form the foundations of a new bridge about a 
century ago. Much damage had been done in the process of 
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making roads, railways, and bridges, and in Southern India 
especially, by the practice of pulling down old shrines and using 
the materials for building new ones, while buried sites had further 
been often greatly injured by the operations of untrained and 
irresponsible excavators, innumerable sculptures of great archaeo- 
logical value having thus been dispersed and lost.” 

Dr. Macdonell thereupon proceeds to trace the principal land- 
marks of Indian Archaeology : 

*'In the pre-Buddhistic phase oC Indian religion from which 
Hinduism was directly descended carved images of the gods and 
temples for worship were equally unknown, and though the earliest 
record of Indian religion, namely, the Rigveda, went back to a 
very ancient date, probably 1500 b.c., Indian religion did not 
begin to express itself in the form of structural and plastic art till 
a comparatively late period. None of the architectural 
antiquities which survived in India could, with one exception ( the 
brick stupa at Piprahwa, on the Nepal frontier ), be dated earlier 
than 260 B.C., and earliest remains were all connected with religion, 
the form of religion which they illustrated being Buddhism. It 
was with the reign of Asoka, the great Emperor ( 272-231 b.c. ) 
originally an adherent of the Brahman religion, but who became a 
convert to the doctrine of Buddha, that the history of Indian art 
could really be said to begin, vast numbers of stupas being erected 
by him all over India, and rocks and monolith pillars inscribed 
with edicts for the promotion of the Buddhist faith. The Bud- 
dhists were the first to build with stone in India, and the remains 
of their art were almost entirely architectural and sculptural, 
sculpture practically always appearing in connection with the 
architecture, and invariably in the service of religion.” 

The following are the conclusions at which the learned Professor 
arrives on the subject of the development of Hindu Architecture. 
‘‘Early Buddhist architecture might be divided into three main 
groups -*( I ) Stupas, or relic mounds ; ( 2 ) chaityas, or places of 
worship, corresponding to our churches ; and (3) viharas, or dwellings 
for the monks. The stupa was a dome-shaped structure erected to 
serve as monument for enclosing relics of Bnddha or of Buddhist 
saints. The chaityas were the exact counterpart of Christian 
churches, not only in form, but in use. Hindu architecture, of which 
there were two distinct types, the Southern or Dravidian style 
and the Northern or Indo-Aryan style, were developments of 
Buddhist prototypes, and were respectively the descendants of two 
entirely distinct classes of Buddhist building, the Southern 
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Hindu temple being clearly evolved from the Buddhist monastery^ 
while the Northern or Indo-Aryan temple was as clearly a 
development of the Buddhist stupa.^’ 


LORD MORLEY^S INDIAN REFORMS 

On the above subject Sir Andrew Fraser, the late Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, has contributed a very interesting paper to the 
Empire Review in which he undertakes to review the reform 
proposals of Lord Morley from a statesmanlike point of view. The 
article, we confess, has come as a surprise upon us, being remark- 
ably conspicuous by the absence of that bureaucratic touch which 
is the keynote of the writings on Indian topics by retired members 
of the Civil Service. Sir Andrew emphasises the importance of 
‘economic’ causes in the creation of discontent in India and is of 
opinion that the announcement and introduction of reforms should 
not be delayed on account of the unrest in India. Says Sir 
Andrew 

“To delay reform on account of the unrest would scarcely be in 
accordance with our ideas of Indian rule. It would be to abandon 
recognised principles on account of difficulties in the situation and to 
punish the many for the offences of the few. It would be to play into 
the hands of those who are the real agents in producing the worst 
feature of the unrest. It is anarchy and crime that we want to put down. 
Those who have practised and encouraged these offences, and sought 
to undermine the Government, are few ; and they neither demand nor 
even desire what these proposals offer.” 

Having declared that there is much in recent unrest that is 
perfectly natural and “not even to be regretted,” Sir Andrew 
turns to the educated classes and speaks of them in tins manner 

There is undoubtedly a tendency to think of the educated classes as if 
they were wholly confined to the professional classes. Fortunately this 
is a mistake. We must take a wider view. There are now not a few 
educated men among the Zamindars or landowners and amongst the 
leaders of the commercial community, as well as among the professional 
classes than of the rest. The majority of educated Zamindars and 
merchants are not heard in this matter. 

Regarding the importance of the educated classes and the 
legitimacy of their aspirations, Sir Andrew has the following sym- 
pathetic observations to make 

It would be a most unwise as well as ungenerous thing to ignore or 
lightly esteem the educated classes. We have by our own educational 
system cheated these classes ; and by many indications and positive 
declarations of our policy we have given them their hopes and ambitious. 
We are bound on that account not to ignore their reasonable claims. We 
are bound also by the generous promise of Queen Victoria in the great 
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making roads, railways, and bridges, and in Southern India 
especially, by the practice of pulling down old shrines and using 
the materials for building new ones, while buried sites had further 
been often greatly injured by the operations of untrained and 
irresponsible excavators, innumerable sculptures of great archaeo- 
logical value having thus been dispersed and lost.” 

Dr. Macdonell thereupon proceeds to trace the principal land- 
marks of Indian Archaeology : 

‘‘In the pre-Buddhistic phase oC Indian religion from which 
Hinduism was directly descended carved images of the gods and 
temples for worship were equally unknown, and though the earliest 
record of Indian religion, namely, the Rigveda, went back to a 
very ancient date, probably 1500 b.c., Indian religion did not 
begin to express itself in the form of structural and plastic art till 
a comparatively late period. None of the architectural 
antiquities which survived in India could, with one exception ( the 
brick stupa at Piprahwa, on the Nepal frontier ), be dated earlier 
than 260 B.C., and earliest remains were all connected with religion, 
the form of religion which they illustrated being Buddhism. It 
was with the reign of Asoka, the great Emperor ( 272 231 b.c. ) 
originally an adherent of the Brahman religion, but who became a 
convert to the doctrine of Buddha, that the history of Indian art 
could really be said to begin, vast numbers of stupas being erected 
by him all over India, and rocks and monolith pillars inscribed 
with edicts for the promotion of the Buddhist faith. The Bud- 
dhists were the first to build with stone in India, and the remains 
of their art were almost entirely architectural and sculptural, 
sculpture practically always appearing in connection with the 
architecture, and invariably in the service of religion.” 

The following are the conclusions at which the learned Professor 
arrives on the subject of the development of Hindu Architecture. 
''Early Buddhist architecture might be divided into three main 
groups— ( 1 ) Stupas, or relic mounds ; ( 2 ) chaityas, or places of 
worship, corresponding to our churches j and (3) viharas, or dwellings 
for the monks. The stupa was a dome-shaped structure erected to 
serve as monument for enclosing relics of Bnddha or of Buddhist 
saints. The chaityas were the exact counterpart of Christian 
churches, not only in form, but in use. Hindu architecture, of which 
there were two distinct types, the Southern or Dravidian style 
and the Northern or Indo-Aryan style, were developments of 
Buddhist prototypes, and were respectively the descendants of two 
entirely distinct classes of Buddhist building, the Southern 
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Hindu temple being clearly evolved from the Buddhist monastery, 
while the Northern or Indo-Aryan temple was as clearly a 
development of the Buddhist stupa.’* 


LORD MORLEY^S INDIAN REFORMS 

On the above subject Sir Andrew Fraser, the late Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, has contributed a very interesting paper to the 
Empire Review in which he undertakes to review the reform 
proposals of Lord Morley from a statesmanlike point of view. The 
article, we confess, has come as a surprise upon us, being remark- 
ably conspicuous by the absence of that bureaucratic touch which 
is the keynote of the writings on Indian topics by retired members 
of the Civil Service. Sir Andrew emphasises the importance of 
‘economic’ causes in the creation of discontent in India and is of 
opinion that the announcement and introduction of reforms should 
not be delayed on account of the unrest in India. Says Sir 
Andrew 

“To delay reform on account of the unrest would scarcely be in 
accordance with our ideas of Indian rule. It would be to abandon 
recognised principles on account of difficulties in the situation and to 
punish the many for the offences of the few. It would be to play into 
the hands of those who are the real agents in producing the worst 
feature of the unrest. It is anarchy and crime that we want to put down. 
Those who have practised and encouraged these offences, and sought 
to undermine the Government, are few ; and they neither demand nor 
even desire what these proposals offer.” 

Having declared that there is much in recent unrest that is 
perfectly natural and “not even to be regretted,” Sir Andrew 
turns to the educated classes and speaks of them in this manner : — 

There is undoubtedly a tendency to think of the educated classes as if 
they were wholly confined to the professional classes. Fortunately this 
is a mistake. We must take a wider view. There are now not a few 
educated men among the Zamindars or landowners and amongst the 
leaders of the commercial community, as well as among the professional 
classes than of the rest. The majority of educated Zamindars and 
merchants are not heard in this matter. 

Regarding the importance of the educated classes and the 
legitimacy of their aspirations. Sir Andrew has the following sym- 
pathetic observations to make 

It would be a most unwise as well as ungenerous thing to ignore or 
lightly esteem the educated classes. We have by our own e&cational 
system created these classes ; arid by many indications and positive 
declarations of our policy we have given them their hopes and ambitions. 
We are bound on that account not to ignore their reasonable claims. We 
are bound also by the generous promise of Queen Victoria in the great 
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Proclamation transferring the Government of India to the Crown— a 
promise which has just been solemnly retrented by his Majesty the King 
fifty years later — to see that, as far as may be, his Majesty’s subjects 
whatever race or creed shall be freely and impartially admitted to offices 
in his service, the duties of which they may be qualified by their educa- 
tion, ability, and integrity, duly to discharge. 

Sir Andrew is of opinion that these promises made by Queen 
Victoria in regard to the admission of Indians to offices under the 
Crown, far from being lost sight of by the Government, hive been 
steadily and persistently carried out, and as a proof he invites our 
attention to the following history of Bengal. 

In 1871 when I went to India there were no Indian members of the 
Indian Civil Service in Bengal. At the end of that year, three Indians came 
to Bengal, and were appointed Assistant Collectors on 400 Rs. a month. 
These have all left the service. But at the end of last year there were 
thirteen Indian civilians on salaries ranging from 776 Rs. to 2,2i;o Rs. a 
month, besides ten other Indians holding posts ordinarily reserved for 
that service : twenty-three in all as against three in 1871. Besides this, 
the Provincial Service then consisted of 177 officers, of whom forty-five 
—or just over one-fourth — were Europeans ; it now consists of 361 officers 
of whom only forty-fivc — or just under one-eighth are Europeans ; the 
whole addition to the strength of that service has been from Indians. 
Not only so, but we have had, among our Indian officers, not only Col- 
lectors and Sessions Judges, but also Commissioners of Divisions ; and I 
had for a time as Senior Member of the Board of Revenue — the next 
highest executive office to that of Lieutenant-Governor — an Indian 
Member of the service. 

Indians have thus risen to the highest ranks in the service, not 
only judicial, hut also in other departments of the Government 
service, such as those of medicine, education, law and engineering 
and more recently in the police department. Lord Morley is, 
therefore, proposing no new departure in principle when he 
proposes to go a step further. 

Sir Andrew thinks that the crux of the whole agitation is the 
demand for the employment of qualified Indians to the highest 
offices of trust and responsibility, and he doubts therefore, whether 
any part of Lord Morley's scheme has been received by many of 
the educated classes with as great enthusiasm as his proposal to 
give certain places to Indians in the Executive Councils of the 
Viceroy and of certain provincial rulers. He next dwells upon the 
question of local self-government as introduced by Lord Ripon. 
Sir Andrew controverts the view of those who are inclined to think 
that experiments in that direction have completely failed. He, on 
the contrary, takes a modified view and says that the policy has 
been as much successful as might have been expected under the 
circumstances. The reason why the measure did not attain 
complete success is explained by Sir Andrew in the following 
manner:— 
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India does not understand and cannot wc»rk the principle of election 
as understood and worked in England. The consttcuencies created for 
the District and Local Boards in Bengal, for example, were ridiculously 
large. The gradual development of representative government through 
centuries of political education in England was apparently forgotten ; ami 
the present English practice was introduced suddenly into the Indian 
system. Constituencies were formed consisting of large numbers of 
persons, the vast majority of whom took not the slightest interest in the 
affairs which were ostensibly committed to them, did not understand the 
privileges or responsibility of the franchise, and were of such a position 
in society as to preclude the true leaders of the people from appealing to 
them for their votes. 

The result was that it was the professional men who alone 
could manage to get them elected ; whereas, the natural leaders of 
the people who are, according to Sir Andrew, mostly zeminders 
and landholders, often declined to .stand for election. Govern- 
ment has, therefore, felt itself compelled to resort to the expedient 
of nomination as a substitute for election. This system also Is 
not without defects, for, says Sir Andrew 

The great disadvantage of this plan is that the nominee, however 
honest and manly he may be and be known to be, is regarded or repre- 
sented as the creature of the Government, bound to vote as he is desired 
to vote. 

Sir Andrew thinks that the .system can be wholly freed from 
defects if the same man who is nominated by the Government can 
be got elected by the people instead of being nominated by Govern- 
ment. “ To bodies elected on this system,” says Sir Andrew, “we could 
give greatly increased powers, and we might look forward with 
confidence to improved work and to real interest on the part of 
those who have a stake in the country. This is what the proposals 
of the Govenment of India, generally accepted by the Secretary of 
State, aim at in respect of the non-ofiicial element in the Legislative 
Councils.” Next he comes to the electoral college as an effective 
means t)f securing the due representation of special classes. Here 
his views are characteristically pro-Mahomedan and anti- Hindu. 

Sir Andrew says 

It seems to me that with the electoral college it would be easy for 
practised wire-pullers to secure as the Muhammadan member a man 
who would not in an^ way represent the feelings and interests of the 
Muhammadan community generally. And it would also be possible to 
swamp the real Zamtndars or large landowners by the votes of men 
with small estates, who, while nominally Zaminders, have only a second-^ 
ary interest in land. 

Regarding the reform scheme in general Sir Andrew has the 
following 

The great principles underlying Lord Morle/s proposals have my 
heartiest approval ; and I cordially wish the Government all success in 
working out the details. It seems to me that it would not be very 
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difficult— and would certainly be possible— to work out a practicable 
scheme for Bengal. And 1 am strongly of opinion that it would be 
wise to leave details to be worked out by the local government (subject 
to the sanction of the Government of India) for each province. 

The next point he touches is the question of dispensing with the 
official majority in Provincial Councils. Says Andrew - 

1 regard this proposal as sound. It seems to be quite safe. In the 
first place, provided that the non-official majority is small, it is scarcely 

r ossible to conceive of all classes of non-officials, Europeans and 
ndians, Hindus and Muhammadans, Zamlnders and merchants, uniting 
against the Government, in respect of any matter in which it would be 
wise for the Government to carry out the view which all these classes 
have united to condemn. And, in the second place, the vote of the 
head of the Local Government, and the legislative powers of Govern- 
ment of India, provide a sufficient safeguard against any such altogether 
unlikely contingency. 

'Fhe only other point Sir Andrew discusses at some length is the 
proposal to have an Indian member on the Viceroy’s Executive 
Councils, the controversy over which has been set at rest by the 
appointment of the Hon. Mr. S. P. Sinba as Sir Erie Richard’s suc- 
cessor. Sir Andrew concludes his able article with a short leference 
to the proposals regarding Advisory Councils. He is glad that the 
proposal has fallen through because he thinks 

" the proposal is surrounded by so many practical difficulties 
as to be apparently unworkable.” 


DISTURBANCES IN BENGAL. 

The above is the title of an anonymous contribution which ap- 
peared in the March number of the “ Westminster Review. ” The 
writer, an ^*old Bengal Civilian who retired some 14 years 
ago, after 25 years’ service, ” likes to suggest what he considers 
to be the causes of the present unrest. We are informed at the out- 
set that he began his career with an intense desire to be 
friendly with native gentlemen, but owing to the prevalence of 
too strong class interest ” which often animated native Magis- 
trates to deviate from the true principles of justice, he was 
compelled to ^'withhold his sympathy with the educated Bengali. ” 
Then he enumerates a number of instances in which he inflicted 
sentences of imprisonment and fine on Zemindars and students for 
acts of high-handed oppression, but regrets that in almost all of these 
cases the undue interference of the High Court in remitting or revers- 
ing the punishment served to destroy that deterrent effect for 
which punishment was so desirable. The argument the writer 
leads up to is— 
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" That Bengal wants more rule and less law. English law, 
following Roman precedents, with its exaggeration of the rights 
of property, is causing grave political trouble. When we arrived 
on the Indian scene, some two centuries back, there were no 
professional lawyers in Bengal. The Bengalis were renowned for 
their peaceable quiet nature. They may have had a bad character 
for cunning and duplicity ; but who in those days would have 
described them as anarchical law-breakers, ready to commit political 
assassinations wholesale! Yet that is the character those of the 
rising generation are gaining. 

To those who assert that the whole change is due to the 
education given to them at Government and Missionary Colleges, 
the writer advances the following reply 

It is partly due, no doubt, to the fermenting of the new wine 
of western knowledge poured into the old oriental bottles. 
Knowledge has provoked criticism of political relations and has 
generated in some respects healthy disatisfaction. ” 

But he thinks a much greater cause has been at work ; 

The Indians naturally ask why they should be ruled even in 
the most minute matters by foreigners. We must be ready to face 
this attitude, and to furnish a reasonable answer. On the whole 
question of our position in India we undoubtedly have such an 
answer. But it is doubtful if we have, when we come to the 
details of provincial administration. We have had complete 
control of Bengal for well over a century. It has a highly civilised 
and highly educated upper class, and yet nearly all the superior 
machinery of government is still run by Englishmen. An English 
judge, magistrate, and police officer are stationed in nearly every 
district, not to mention an English Commissioner in each division 
and in Calcutta an English Inspector-General for each department. 
The head financial officers, as well as the judges of the High 
Court, are also nearly English. ” l*he fact that yet unrest exists 
in Bengal is accounted for by the writer in this manner. 

** Men have been trained and educated in English ways of 
thinking and then no sphere of action is given them, no outlet for 
their intellectual energies. The educated Bengali has certainly 
not found a field for his energies and trained intellect in 
agriculture. It is only in making litigation and conducting it 
that he has shown his special attitude.” The writer goes on 

** And here I would not entirely blame the Bengalis. We found 
them with a rational land system, one that, while Government was 
assured of its revenue, kept the landholder at home, and made it 
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his interest to possess agricultuitil eapttM, aod to use it 
for the betterMeot of hit ottote.... There wes 00 room for the 
multitude of Hindu foares with abstract sharers, fij^ting io fu>olF 
law-couru and cutting tme another’s throats. Except for the 
payment of Government revenue, the wealth gained by agriculture 
Wit spent locally. A large part of it did not go as now, to foe 
lawyers, often Englishmen, tfnder the old system not only was 
agricultural wealth conserved, but the unity and strength of the 
matu^ement promoted rural life and movement ” 

After shortly reviewing the position of 2^mindars the writer 
adds 

" Our contention is that this faulty condition of land manage* 
ment, with its endless quarrels and lid^tion, and in prevention (tf 
•griOullural imptovemonts and enterprise, has a malign influence 
oh nearly all young Bengal It introduces him at an early age to 
(he perllotts mtcifoment of litigation, and it used to be said of him 
that he was as proud of his first lawsuit, as the English bOy is of 
his first cricket match. " 

Ifhe writer justly complains^ 

*' How can the youth of Bengal be expected to grow up with 
ideas of order and authority, when the whole countryside has 
nothing of interests to discuss but land quarrels, often accompanied 
by outrages. No social system Can be a success, where a due 
element of authority is wantii^, as it is in Bengal among the 
upper classes, and where religion, scholastic discipline, and 
weil-r^ulated land system, are all in dissolution. Other nations 
have the discipline conferred by service in the Army and Navy 
to uphold sense of authority. But Bengal has no such advantage. 
In fact, there is not a single institution making for this necessary 
ingredient in the lUktional Character. Most other parts of India 
do contribute soldiers to the Army, but it is doubtful if a single 
soldier is drawn from the natives of Lower Bengal.” Then with 
regard to the Zemindars the writer has the following • 

The Hindu Zeminder was merely a representative of the 
Government and of the community. He connected the tw^ and 
through him as medium the despotism of Government was tern* 
pered, for he was also a member of a joint fomfly, naturally 
affected by its religious and social ideas. While the Eng^fo “Raj^ 
keeps control over the Zeminders, the whtde orgMafato of govern- 
ment is complete. But if we resolve the Zeminder (or raja, as he 
is called when bis estates are large) into a private pefoon, und give 
him private property in the lands settled whh him, yWo strike at 
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tliek^r>toneQfhMpow«r«i)4 Mueocfc He ssm tbe rffmeote* 
tin of the govemment, end that gave him aelfHreq>eclt and a apfaere 
of mond action. He had duties to perform in return for Ms 
privileges. If you relieve him of his duties and allow him fo 
retain his privileges, you gradually undermine his morality. This 
has now been done to a very great extent, and a general feeling 
of anarchy has been the result." 

The writer offers a few very pertinoit remarks about increaring 
the powers of the police and passing striegeni press laws. He is 
of opinion that such measures are good for temporary purposes 
but they would not deal with the causes of discontent ; "and the 
chances are,” goes on the writer, “that there would soon be a 
recrudescence of crime. The leaders of native society are bitterly 
opposed to any increase of power being given to the police. They 
axi the most hated instrument of Govemment and if we rely still 
more on them we shall lose the good will of saany of our present 
suppmters.” The writer holds that greater use should be made of 
the Zemindars, fw they are the conservative force of the country, 
and "if they are properly approached^ they must be on the side of 
order — they stand to lose too much by any disturbance of our 
rule. What is to be feared is that the Zeminderi interest may be 
driven into the party of disorder, if there is any attempt to increase 
the power of the police.” The writer further hopes that 

"If the Zemindars are re-clothed with authority, the cultivators' 
interests must also have some representation in local councils ; 
and this could well be provided for by giving powers of election to 
village headmen. Their nominees would hold those of the land- 
lords tu check, and out of the two forces so organiaed might be 
created a public opinion, that could be depended on to support 
the Government, and. to drive out of the deld the revolutionaries 
that now piwach sedition and ill-will.** 

The writer brieiy refers to the usefulness of forming District 
Coundls out of an electorate consisting of "full” 2fomindan, repre- 
MBtative riuueia and village headmen, who would supply delegates 
10 a Provincial Assembly, thereby enabling Bengal to have a “real 
bbeial constitution.” The following are the eoncluding words pf 
this interesting article : 

"India is essentially Hindu-stan, the load of the Hindu, and 
mrerytbing must be based on tMs. Therefore, to divide by statute 
the electorate into two camps, would be Impolitic. We En^ish 
are in India at arbiters and our power must be enerciaed by staies- 
miidaw adauqieliation,ao asm promote uaien art agreement, for 
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*to divide and rule” is a counsel of despair. Let franchise depend 
on property, and not on so^lled education, and let any unfair 
disparity between religions and classes be corrected when 
neeessary, by/administrative knowledge and good sense. To build up 
an Indian nation capable of self-rule should be our supreme 
object.” 

Coming from a retired Indian Civilian, it shows which way the 
wind is blowing at present. All educated Indians should feel 
grateful to the writer for the frank expression of such a bold and 
liberal opinion at a time like this. 

A UNITED INDIA 

The Rev. Edwin Greaves of the Benares London Mission 
who must be very familiar with the readers of the Indian 
World contributes a very suggestive paper on the above heading 
to the pages of the March number of the Indian Review ■ in 
course of which he gives a very clear, precise and exhaustive 
analysis of the present construction of social life in India with 
its many merits and shortcomings and urges the need of a total 
reconstruction of the same with a view to help the realization 
of the inspiring ideal of a United India, In view of the enorm- 
ous difficulties in the realization of this seemingly impossible 
ideal, people are prone to condemn its preachers as dreamers and 
visionaries but the reverend missionary wisely refuses to agree to 
this cant of impossibility wliile he regards its ultimate fulfilment as 
one of those ** events of human life that are not the chance out- 
comings of a bald fatuity, but the realization of hopes and aspira- 
tions which have first been dreamed, and then by patient endeavour 
and strenuous persistence incarnated in the domain of actual life.” 
The writer, however, asks his readers ” to look the difficulties that 
stand in the way fairly and squarely in the face” without an adequate 
appreciation of which, he apprehends, the efforts of the Indian 
reformer to build up the future of bis nation may be totally baffled. 
He then describes these difficulties as *‘a heritage from tbe 
past for which we are not personally responsible But though 
trammelled by the past, we are not absolutely bound by that past, 
not entirely conditioned by it. The future is not entirely the out- 
come of the past, it may be greatly modified by what is done in the 
present.” 

He then enumerates the obstacles as follow ; '* India is more a 
continent than a country, including, as it does, many nations 
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with ** widely differing mental equipments and various stages of 
civilization." Nor are **all these various peoples intellectually 
capable of grasping the meaning of the conception of a United 
India." On the contrary Rev. Greaves suspects that c^le prejudices 
will " stir up feelings of positive antagonism." Referring to national 
and racial differences our esteemed writer very tersely observes 

Race-feeling is often far more racial and deep-seated than 
that which is merely national. Some nations dwelling far apart 
have racial affinities, other peoples though dwelling side by side 
are racially distinct." 

On the influence of religion upon a people, Rev. Greaves holds 
the opinion 

" Religion, where it is really vital, not only orders men’s lives, 
but moulds their temperaments and characters, and even when it 
does not provoke, or even foster, any feelings of animosity towards 
those holding a different creed, it doubtless does stand in the way 
of that fulness of sympathy which is so important in the attainment 
of effective unity.” 

We, however, fully share the anxiety of Rev. Greaves in safe- 
guarding the interests of all communities in India— Hindus, Maho- 
medans, Parsis, Europeans and Eurasians while we entirely endorse 
the author’s belief that **ihe fostering and festering of the alienations 
which sometimes exist between Indians and Europeans, not only 
tends to mutual unhappiness, but stands distinctly in the way of the 
realization of a united India." 

Would the departure of every European from India, say by the 
end of the present year, further the realization of a united India ?" 
asks the writer in reply to those turn-heads among our countrymen 
who would demand an immediate relinquishment of India by 
her British rulers and our reply is an emphatic and unequivocal 
*no’ and we quite believe ^^this question is put forward in no 
partisan spirit, but as a question for calm and careful consideration." 
But at the same time we can not ignore human nature. The silly 
reference to the conquest of India by the British sword and British 
blood (?) in the imperialist Press of England, the conceit and wrong- 
headedness of Lord Curzon in flouting Indian public opinion and 
vilifying publicly the entire Asiatic race and, to crown them all, the 
most provoking self-arrogance of Sir Bamfyide Fuller, have naturally 
created a wide gulf between the rulers and the ruled which we 
equally with the writer most sincerely deplore. 

The writer then very justly points to the differences in language 
and the vastness of the country with various conditions prevailing 
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{n it u anetlMr moat nriMB obttMle is noi^Hiil itt At AAMat 
ncM in India. Hedbaenrat: 

"The fint eaaential for a sound and effeatiae unity is a ctar 
eonpiehanridii of the conditions and needs of others who art 
oembers of Ae same great federation. Some way for bee and 
nhtrammeUed communication appears to be absolutely necasaaiy^ 
and it must by soma means at oAer be found, before any great ad- 
TCOCe towards the realisation of a practical unity can be made." 

The few suggestions Ae writer has got to mahe 1^ way of 
remedies to overcome these difficulties, however general and aca- 
demic nature they are of, are valuable in their own way. One 
is certainly entitled to an expression of opinion on the probiAte 
effect Of communal representation proposed by Lord Morlcy in the 
realisation of the ideal of united India hi a subject like the one 
nndsr notice^ which hu such a close practical bearing on the 
present situation. The writer, however, is loA to enter into these 
wnpaiataUe controversies. 

The nature of the unity that India ought to strive after is^ 
according to the writer, "not complete uniformity or sameness but 
harmony.'* "It might be possible,*' Mr. Greaves proceeds on, "to 
overcome some of the divergencies, to " level up" seme of those 
who have lagged so far behind, but there are differences depend- 
ing on natural eoiulitions which cannot be dealt with in this sray ; 
these cannot be eliminated, they can only be accepted and 
allowed for in seeking to weld the various nations of India into 
one great federation.'' And to realise that end fai full reverend mis- 
sionary considen "it most essential that our countrymen should 
aeok to secure its realisation first, by grasping Ae broad scope 
«f its meaning ; secondly, by fostering in Aeir own minds a genuine 
^ympmhy for Aose who have been left out in the cold so kMig 
and, Aitdly, by trying to awake in all the desire for this unity, 
and Ae willingness to strive for its attainmenf Then wkh reference 
to the racial and religious difllerences the writer warns hh readers 
that "patriotism, unless of a broader type and more liberal spirit 
Aan is commonly found among esen, ie liatde to become a dividing 
laAer Aan a unifying impirise,* but he docs not regard k "im- 
possible for men who difier in nmsemdUy, race, and leligioo, to 
anke AnNAh ooesmon interests and to form a fisdemtinn srbieh 
may reach such a degree of union as to stimidato Act which has 
patriotism as its base.” 

JUk Greaves ii^ however, of opinion that, "ends nemmoo 
juteterti do not emwdtute patriotism, mul the howd emt' rtmet 
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ftOM-ef 10 eoduring tod eflbodvt i attun m ganuine patriot* 
iUD I it b not perbaps didtolt to arroaae, but it b very dtfficuli to 
naintain.’* 

- 'llie Reverend Mbsionatjr asserts however that **if there is to 
be a United Indb it will not come about in the natural order of 
things, but through some br higher and inielMgent unifying force” 
and this " large, noble and all comprehensive, uplifting and 
unifying force,” our worthy writer very properly r^ards to be the 
"desire to seek the good of all”— a desire, which Mr. Greaves hopes, 
" shall bind the peoples of India together by ammsting them with 
a noble as well as a common purpose." But he fiiUy apprises his 
l e a der s of the obstacles in the way which th^ have got to over* 
come and which be sets fmtb in the following manner : “Probab^ 
in no country in the world has the doctrine of world^wnunciation 
and self-venUnciation been so sternly formulated and carried out 
in Kfe as in India, but the service of humanity has never taken the 
place which is its by right 11ms is the need now, as b has 
always been; here, as it is everywhere^ foat we riuMld realise our 
common brotherhood, and thus find an impulse to love one another, 
and to seek the common good.” 

Referring to the vastness of the oountry snd foe various 
conditions and drcumstances prevailing in it the writer observes t 
'hindoubtedly foe difficulty has been minimisod by the development 
of the laUway, postal, and telegraph systems ; foe widely sepatat- 
cd parts are much nearer to one anofoer than they were halfoip 
century ago. Some features Of foe diflkuUies cannot, howevor, 
be overcome altogether; they can only be accepted and allowed 
for. Centrriiamioa and concentration, to a certain extent, there 
riiould be^ bot these should bo elastic ; decentralization » well 
as important, if the unity is to be generously and offocdvdy 
worked out.” 

Thus acquitting himself most creditably in essaying on such 
"a vast subject of no ordinary proportions” Rev. Edwin Greavae 
condudes Ms able paper with foe foltowtng gospel of bopeand 
encouragement and a pasriorute appeal to strive onfiincbingly for 
foe ideat-of an united India, indicating a width of mind and breadth 
of vision of the writer which we have foe pleasnie to moat sincerely 
appredste: 

"The ouqnitade of foe task, however, and the many and .great 
Alfculties sbonld not be allowed todieoounget but sbonld aarvu 
fo ufomdate to vigorous and parient affisit Dreaming w91 not 
Ihtaig riboot foe deiited nsult, foeie will bavi to be baid thinking, 
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sustained effort, self-restraint, the cultivation of unselfishness, the 
broadening of sympathy, and the loftiest magnanimities of which 
humanity at its very best is capable. Let our nationality be what 
it may, and our religion what it may, let us strive to think the 
most generous thoughts of one another, and to cultivate cordial 
relations with those who are our nearest neighbours.” 


INDIAN ADMINISTRATION AND ARTS 
AND CRAFTSi-A RESPONSE TO LORD MORLEY 

The above is the heading of an informing paper contributed 
by Mr. E. B. Havell, the well-known author of Indian Sculpture 
and Paintings to the April number of the Hindustan Review, 
The paper throughout breathes the writer's genuine sympathy for 
the suffering craftsmen of India, spirit of sincere devotion to 
duty, high sense of appreciation of the splendid traditions of the 
architects of ancient India and keen sense af disappointment at 
the negligence of the Government in this direction, and coming, 
as it does, from an expert of Mr. HavelVs reputation, with a 
brilliant record of about 25 years’ service under the Government 
in connection with Indian arts and industries, the views herein 
expressed by him are certainly entitled to most serious consider- 
ation by the Government of this country against which Mr. Havell 
prefers a most serious charge of indifference in this direction. Mr. 
Havell undertakes to express these views in response to a declar- 
ation made by Lord Morley in the House of Commons that if 
any one with experience of Indian affairs would lay his finger on 
any specific defect in the working of the Government machinery, 
he would exert all his power to remove it,” and we hope he will 
succeed in drawing the Secretary of State’s attention to this 
subject of vital importance to India. For an art administrator 
sincerely devoted to the cause of arts and crafts in India, Mr. 
Havell considers it most important ** first of all to realize the 
essential differences, economic and artistic, between the situation 
in India and in Europe on whioh he observes : 

India has even now an immense advantage over Europe in 
having a still living national art. The wave of commercialism 
which in the last two centuries has swept over Europe, carrying 
away all but a few feeble remnants of the splendid traditional 
craftsmanship of the Middle Ages, has not yet entirely overwhelmed 
Indian art. Art in India, especially in the North, is much 
more real and living, less artificial and exotic, than it is in the great 
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art centres of Europe. India needs no art schools/ museums^ 
picture and sculpture galleries. The descendants of the architects 
who built the Taj Mahal, of the court painters who executed 
the exquisite miniatures which are the delight of modern con- 
noisseurs, of the craftsmen who decorated the palaces of Jahangir 
and Shah Jahan, and of the engineers who constructed their 
great public works, still carry on the traditions of their forefathers. 
And throughout ^the villages of India there are still handicraftsmen, 
weavers, cotton printers, potters, goldsmiths, brass smiths, wood 
and stone-carvers etc., whose skill of hand and inherited craft 
traditions represent a natural source of immense industrial wealth, 
which in Europe is being revived artificially by an elaborate 
and costly system of teaching in art schools, by museums, art 
galleries and schools of handicraft. Mr. Havell then condemns 
modern industrialism in Europe and rightly regards it to be ** a 
magnificent opportunity for the art administrator to foster and 
develop this great national art tradition in India or for the 
statesman with sufficient foresight and grasp of modern industrial 
problems, to help India to avoid the frightful social evils which 
modern industrialism has brought into Europe, and to build up 
an industrial system which might be a pattern for the world.’* 

The writer then deplores Lord Curzon's policy of merely 
preserving the ancient monuments while building **imitation Rhine 
castles at Simla” as being utterly inadequate to the needs of the 
situation and observes : 

It is of infinitely more importance for Indian art to maintain 
and foster the living architectural traditions of one of the greatest 
architectural schools the world has ever known than it is to preserve 
the monuments of antiquity.” Referring to the almost criminal 
indifference shown by the Government to the claims of the Indian 
master-builders to lucrative appointments under the State service, 
Mr. Havell indignantly remarks : 

Under our stupid University and Public Works system the 
Indian master-builder finds all approaches to lucrative employment 
barred to him, throughout British India and in many of the 
Native States, unless be abandons all the traditions of Indian 
craftsmanship and becomes a mechanical copyist of the regulation 
European, departmental designs.” Mr. Havell is no less severe 
with sundry other departmental defects including the faulty system 
of architectural training, as he observes : The make-believe 
system of architechtural training in Anglo-Indian Engineering 
Colleges, the utter indifference of the Indian Universities to 
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aesthetic culture, and the impossibility under present condrtiona 
of the official art experts gaining the ear of Goveintnent — these 
are all links in a long chain of administrative inefficiency and 
incompetence—all combine to liasten the extinction of Indian art.’’ 

Mr. Havell then invites the attention of Lord Morley to this 
urgent task of removing the incubus which is draining the 
vitality of Indian craftsmanship, and depriving our Indian fellow- 
subjects of their magnificent heritage of artistic culture.” 

Referring to the economic or industrial side of the question Mr. 
Havell makes out a similar charge of it)eptitiide and lack of 
imagination on tiie part of the Government as on the artistic side." 
He bitterly criticises the Government Industrial policy which 
gives preference to the development of steani-mill industries of 
textile fabrics and treats as a negligible factor in economic progress 
the millions of handicraftsmen representing the greatest of India’s 
Industries, svs., textile manufacture.” According to Mr. Havell, 
the output of handlooins in India is “ still three or four times 
that of all the steam-mills put together. The logical con- 
sequence of this industrial policy of the Government has been, as 
Mr. Havell observes, ** to convert the skilled handicraftsmen 
of India into mill-hands ; to force upon India a system utterly 
opposed to the civilization and the genius of the Indian people ; 
to reproduce on a gigantic scale all the social evils which European 
state.sinen have now to combat — the extremes of immense wealth 
and the most abject poverty, the depopulation of villages, the 
foul slums of great European cities and their utter moral, spiritual 
and intellectual depravity.” 

As an alternative policy that will best suit the conditions of 
India the writer suggests : To make India industrially self- 

supporting by developing her own magnificent resources of industrial 
skill to the utmost — by bringing European science not to crush 
out handicrafts but to fortify it, and thus bring back prosperity to 
the decaying village communities whicli are the foundation of 
India’s social and economic system.” The policy of exploiting 
the skill of the Indian hand-weaver only for the purposes of the 
capitalist,” the writer condemns as ^^unsound and detrimental to the 
best interests of India.” Mr. Havell points to the rapid progress of 
applied science tending to extend to the small workshop and the in- 
dividual craftsman the advantages which, since the introduction of 
steam-power, have been the monopoly of the capitalists,” and invites 
the attention of the Government ‘‘in the direction of original research 
aiming at the perfecting of electrical storage and its application for 
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t)ie purpose of domestic industry— ^towards the utilisation, for 
instance, of the vast store of electrical energy in the heat of the 
tropical sun — rather than to hasten the decay of village industry 
by the barbaric methods of early 19th century industrialism in the 
interest of the large capitalist” Mr. Havell does not even approve 
of the official efforts to build up a system of large handloom 
factories in place of those worked by steam and electricity,” which 
in his opinion, instead of lifting up the traditional Indian weaving 
craft into a better economic state, will create a new type of modern 
commercialism to compete with it.” ** The Government has yet to 
realize,” continues our writer, ^*that the best famine Insurance policy 
IS not to dole out “ special relief to weavers” for keeping body and 
soul together when harvests fail, but to assist village handicraft when 
the harvests are plentiful. A good many crores of rupees must 
have been distributed in these unproductive doles within the last 
fifty years, but if h.ilf the amount had been spent in improving the 
village looms and organising village industry in times of plenty the 
hand weaving industry in India might now be as prosperous as 
it is in some of ivhat are commonly regarded as the most back- 
ward states of Europe. For the fact is indisputable that by a 
capital expenditure of ten rupees on simple mechanical improve- 
ments, used in Europe for a century and a half, the ordinary village 
weaver in India can dou})le his output.” 

Mr. Havell holds the Government no less responsible for its 
sloth and indifference in developing the export markets for Indian 
handicrafts : ** While Austria, Holland, Germany and Italy are 
developing profitable handicrafts at India’s expense, the Indian 
handicraftsmen are being driven to agriculture or into the factories 
of the;, capitalists, both from want of efficient instruction and 
organisation, and by the direct influence of our wholly unintelligent 
system of artistic administration.” 

After that it is gratifying to find an Anglo-Indian official sincerely 
appreciating the efforts of the much reviled S^viich-shi leaders of 
Bengal in improving the economic situation of t're country ; Mr. 
Havell observes : “ If bureaucracy were not so blind, Anglo-Indian 
administrators would feel and understand that beneath the political 
causes tor the present discontent in India, which now^absorb official 
attention, there are deep-seated and more keenly-felt economic 
causes, existing for long years which political reforms will never 

touch The SwaJesAi leaders of Bengal, always keenly 

alive to the political opportunities, opened a National Weaving 
School five years before the scheme drawn up by myself had run 
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the gauntlet of departmental criticism. WiU'the Government still 
wait for these matters until the Indian Nationalists have taken 
the wind out of its sails, and the rising tide of public opinion drags 
the Ship of State with it” 

Mr. Havell concludes his able paper with a passionate appeal 
to Lord Morleir's constructive statesmanship, in which we most 
gladly associate ourself, to take the initiative in removing these 
grievous blunders in art administration in India. 
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REVIEWS & NOTICES OF BOOKS 

A CLASSICAL WORK ON HINDU BIBDIdNE 

[Ah English TranslaHon of the SnshsHta Samhita : Edited 
and Published by Kmiraj EnnjqUtl Eht'sografna, Calti»fia.\ 

Since Macaulay made his historic pronouncement against orient* 
al literature and Philosophy, Oriental scholarship has discovered a 
mine of wisdom in the various departments of intellectual culture 
of ancient India. The philcnophy of the Ufanishais and the 
Bhagabat Gita, the historic traditions of the Rame^ana and the Maha- 
Bharat, the account of social life, described in the Pali Scriptures and 
in the Sanskrit hadyas have established the fact that eastern wisdom 
is not inferior to the best records of Greek and Roman culture. 

It is now being generally recognised that the Hindu intellect in 
ancient India did not concern itself with purely philosophic or aca- 
demic question's but gave considerable attention to the study of scienti- 
fic subjects. Dr. P. C. Roy of the Calcutta Presidency College startled 
the scientific isorld a few years ago by the publication of bis His/ofy 
of Hindu Chemistry in which he brought out the fact that an 
advanced knowledge of chemical properties was not altogether 
unknown in India before the Greek and the Arab invasion. 

Similarly, in the domain of medicine, the works of Charak and 
Shusruta have revolutionised the modem conception about the 
ancients' knowledge of the ills which the human flesh is heir to. One 
of these works has now been translated into English and published 
for tbji benefit bf the very wide reading public to which that language 
appeals. Dr. P. C. Roy describes Shusruta as the first personage of 
Hindu Chemistry and Medicine whose identity is ' rather historical 
than mythical.' Dr. Hoemle, to whose profound scholarship and inde- 
fati|piMe labours the world is indebted for the excellent edition of the 
Bower , manuscript, has deduced from palseogrephic evidence that it 
must have been copied within the period of about 400 A. D. to 500 . 
A. D., a' conddsion at which Prof. Buhler has independently arrived. 
The transhitcir of the book under review places Shushrtda at 
id>Outtbe 3rd century B. C. Dr. Roy seems to be of opinion that , 
the iSbi»ii|jin now is not the original srork but the. recension' 
%'a''teeeti^oi»?m foocMds on to remark : ' 

^r **T|M'psdcpif when the received its goal ewt nust always nnaia' 

MepeaqiMSileB. ^ Vagbhata in his Astangaridaya makes eopieu extncts both '' 
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from the Charaka and the Susruta. The latter mtnii therefore have exUted in 
their present form prior to the 9th century A. D. Madhavakara in his Nidana 
quotes bodily from the Uttaratantra^ and as the Nidana was one of the medical 
/works which were translated for Caliphs of Bagdad it can safely be placed in the 
8th century A. D. at the latest It is thus evident that the present redaction of 
the Susruta must have existed anterior to that date and that it had become at 
that age stereotyped as it were.” 

The style of Susruta is dry, pithy, laconic and matter-of-fact 
and therefore makes it a difficult work to render into a foreign 
language. Inspite of these difficulties the translator has. acquitted 
himself creditably and deserves well of the public for this laudable 
venture. 

The translator has furnished the work with a very interesting 
introduction in which he discusses the age and personality of 
Susruta^ putting Susruta prior to the time of Charak and about three 
centuries before the birth of Christ and the scope and nature of 
Susrutds Surgery and Physiology. On the Greek influence on the 
Hindu System of medicine our translator observes : 

^*We know that simultaneously with the birth of Budhism, 
Buddist Sramanas were sent out to Greece, Asia Minor, Egypt 
and other distant countries to preach their new religion. They 
were known to the Greeks and there is good reason to believe that 
the Greek Simnoi (venerable) were no other than the Buddhist 
Sramanas. Now a missionary usually teaches the sciences of 
his country in addition to the preaching of his gospel. The distant 
mission stations or monasteries of Budhism were the principal 
centuries for disseminating Brahmanic culture in distant lands, 
and Hippocrates, though he did his utmost to liberate medical 
sciences from the thraldom of speculative Philosophy, yet might 
have thought it necessary to retain only those truths of the Ayur- 
veda which Pythagoras and the Buddhistic brotherhood might 
have imparted into his country, and which do not exactly appertain 
to the domain of pure metaphysics.** 

The Ayurveda is divided into eight different branches, such as 
the Salya-Tantram or the Science of Surgery, the Shalakya Tantram 
or the science of treatment of those diseases which are restricted to 
the upward fissures of the body, such as the ears, the eyes, the 
cavity of the mouth, the nostrils etc., the Kaya Chikitsha or the 
treatment of general diseases which instead of being restricted to 
any particular organ affects the entire system such as fever, the 
Bhuta-Vidya or the treatment of demoniachal diseases, the Kaumara- 
Bhritya or the treatment of infant diseases, the Agada-Tantram 
or Toxicology, the Rasayana Tantram or the science of rejuvenation 
and the Vajeekarana-Tantram or the Science of Aphrodisiacs. Of 
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these eight brances the Salya Tantram or the Science of Surgery is 
treated at its entire length in the Sushrata Samhita. 

At present we have only the first volume of the work before 
us— the Sutfosianam which treats only of food and drink and 
consists of forty six chapters of the book which deals with the origin 
of the science of medicine and its classification and general expla- 
nation. A disease is described to be something which afflicts the 
Punisha (Self-conscious personality), or those things or incidents 
which combine to afflict the Purusha are usually interpreted to 
connote that meaning. Diseases are classified into four different 
types, namely, Traumatic or of extraneous origin {Agantaka)^ 
.y^Bodily {Sharira)y Mental {Mantisa) and Natural {Svabhavtka.) 

After that we have the author’s opinion of the influence of the 
different seasons of the year on human health and drugs. Diseases 
which owe their origin to a deranged state of bile, phlegm and wind, 
are repectively ameliorated in Hemanta, Summer and Autumn by 
natural causes such as, the variation of earthly or atmospheric 
temperature, rainfall, etc. These fundamental bodily humours, 
augmented and accumulated during the Rains, Hamanta and Summer 
should be checked as soon as they become aggravated in autumn, 
spring or in the fore part of the rainy season. 

Thereupon Shusruta enters into the heart of his subject and des- 
cribes the various surgical instruments and appliances with their 
names, uses and construction. About twenty chapters are devoted 
about the treatment of surgical patients, their nursing and food, cau- 
terisation, bandaging and dressing of ulcers and exploration and ex- 
traction of splinters. It may be noted here that sushruta divides 
surgical operations into eight different forms such as, incising 
(chhedya), excising (vhedya), scraping (lekhya), puncturing (vedya), 
probing (eshya), extracting (Aharya), secreting fluids (visravya) and 
suturing (seevya) and that he almost suggests antiseptic treatment in 
surgical cases. It is also remarkable that within the purview of this 
work fall such interesting questions as dissection, anatomy, amputa- 
tion, midwifery, lithotomic operations and ophthalmic surgery. Much 
stress has been laid on the importance of teaching surgery to pupils 
with experiments. Though the method of carrying on these experi- 
ments can not be said to exactly tally with the modern scientific 
method, the experiments having generally been made on suitable 
fruits, sometimes on dead animals but never on dead bodies of men 
—it is still a wonder that even in those dim days of yore human 
intellect could soar so high;as to get into such minute details of a 
most abstruse branch of the Medical Science. The remaining 
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chapters of the work are devoted to drugs, purgatives and the 
different kinds of food and drink which were known to the ancients. 

Sushruta gives a stientific treatment of the Pharmacy of alkalis 
(Kshara). It is held that in cases that require incising, excising 
and scraping, alkalis or alkaline preparations are of greater im- 
portance than surgical instruments and appliances as they are 
possessed of the virtues of subduing the three deranged bodily 
humours (such as wind, bile and phlegm). They are antitoxic, 
anthelmintic and possess the property of curing mucous aocumula- 
tions in the intestines. They tend to reduce fat and phlegm and 
they have the virtue of destroying skin diseases. In large doses, 
Alkalis have the effect of destroying the virile potency of a man.’’ 
A scientific process of the preparation of alkalis (kharas) from 
various species of trees has also been given. 

The general arrangement of the work seems to us to be 
admirable and some of its lessons seem almost a page taken out 
from a modern work on Therapeutics or Pharmacupea. Of course 
there is much in the work that is childish and puerile and much 
of the knowledge conveyed on many subjects is unreliable and em- 
piric. But no one can expect from a book written twenty two hundred 
years ago the verified eteology of modern science. Yet one can 
not help admiring how in this ancient work diseases are described, 
rules laid down for diagnosis, chemical properties of food and 
drugs analysed and instructions set forth as to what food to eat 
and what to avoid. Sushruta lays special stress upon the caution 
to be taken in the selection of food which, fully digested with the 
help of the internal heat and ultimately assimilated in the system, 
gives rise to lymph chyle (Rasa). The chyle produces blood ; from 
blood is formed flesh ; from flesh originates fat which gives rise to 
bones ; from bones originate marrow, which in its turn, germinates 
semen. So food being the primary origin of the must fundamental 
principle of the human body, a great care ought necessarily to be 
taken in the selection of the same. On the subject of drink our 
author says : 

Milk or meat essence should be prescribed to persons who 
have become fatigued with the labours of battle or of a long 
journey or who are oppressed with the heat of the sun or of a 

blazing fire Wine (sw) is the proper after-drink for enfeebled 

subjects and water saturated with honey is the potion for corpul- 
ent persons.” 

A long list of the names of birds including that of a wild cock and 
of several kinds of deer is recommended as wholesome meat diet. 
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Among fish, some species of marine or sea-fish are recommended as 
extremely strength-giving. Fresh-water fish, we are told, are pos- 
sessed of greater tissue-building properties than then marine 
kindred and fish bred in tanks or ponds are described to be 
palatable to the taste and demulcent in their effect. 

Our readers must not forget that the Susruta Samhita is primarily 
and principally a work on Surgery. Consequently a very large 
portion of the work is devoted to several kinds of ulcer or wounds, 
how and when they are to be operated, dressed and bandaged (we 
have as many as fourteen differeih kinds of bandage mentioned 
in the work) and how to use a lancet or forceps. 

Diseases are arranged into two ciiisses — medical and surgical— 
and SusJkrufa asserts that no disease either medical or surgical can 
occur without the direct mediation or intervention of the deranged 
bodily humours (Vayu, Pittam and Kapham). 

It has sometimes been argued that all human beings would be 
in a danger of perpetually falling ill in the event of the relation 
between diseases such as fever etc. and the deranged bodily humours 
being constant and inseparable. Sushruta contends, however, that 
in case of their separate existence, it is but natural that their 
characteristic symptoms should separately manifest themselves 
instead of being simultaneously present with fever etc., as they are 
found to be in reality, and accordingly the theory that diseases 
such as fever, etc., and the deranged bodily humours have a 
separate existence, and are not prinrn facie intimately co-related 
with one another, falls to the ground. On the other hand, the 
assumption of their separate existence, invalidates the incontestable 
conclusiop, that diseases such as, fever etc. are fathered by the 
deranged humours of the body. 

Sushruta gives a description of the ground which is best suited 
for the culture of medicinal herbs. A ground which possesses 
soil that does not contain any sand, potash or any other alkaline 
substance is favourable for the germination of medicinal herbs. 
Medicinal drugs are classified into thirty seven groups according to 
their therapeutical properties. 

In the book under review the translator has thoughtfully attached 
four plates taken from the Tbakore Shaheb of Gondal’s History of 
Aryan Medical Science containing drawings of more than a hundred 
different kinds of knives, lancets, probes and other sui^cal instruments 
used by the Hindus at the time when the work was written. 
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SOME THOUGHTS <») THE PRESENT SITUATION. 

The next remedy proposed and one which would indeed touch 
the root-cause of the present malady is the grant of representative ins- 
titutions in the administration of this country. It may be necessary 
to proceed slowly and cautiously ; but proceed we must towards an 
end which is as inevitable as a cause and its effect, or as an event 
and its consequence. Lord Morley has said that as Car as his 
imagination can pierce he can only see an endless night for the 
Indian people, while others still more positive have in their in- 
vincible prejudice definitely laid down as an axiomatic truth that 
democratic rule is absolutely incompatible with eastern adminis- 
trations. In their eagerness to maintain and justify the preset^ 
unnatural arrangement arcliasological distinctions have been drawn 
between the Bast and the West and climatic conditions postulated 
to eastablish the unsuitability of democratic ideas to Asiatic soil, 
as if political institutions were like v^etable products which have 
their homes according to latitudes and longitudes. But even if 
they were so, is it absolutely impossible to cultivate them in hot- 
houses in uncongenial climates? What is East in one way is west 
in another, and inspite of the epigrammatic doggerel of the 
rhymster, which was evidently invented to perpetuate wrongs, 
** the twain'* has met, fot^ht and decided the qu estion on many 
a field. It is the Bast that heralds the dawn and light always 
travels from the Bast. In the morning of this world when the 
Western hemisphere was enveloped in darkness, was it not the 
East-«was it not India that held the beacon light to the test of 
mankind ? Is it not a fact that ideas of communal unions and 
village Pancbyets, the prototypes of “village hundreds'* and 
“ shite moots,” were first developed in India? And is not the 
feudal system, oiit of which: arose the great barons vdio first laid 
the foundation of the Britisb constitution, of Indmn br^in ? Is 
it to be contended tliat the Indians of the present day are less 
advanced or more inefficient than the Anglo-Saxons of the onddle 
ages, who struggled against "benevolences,** “star .chamber 
justice *’ and “ divine right of kings ? ** There are cntain deep- 
rooted prejudices against the Asiatics in general and the Indians 
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to particukr from which the average Europeans generally suffer 
no less on account of their ignorance and bigotry than on account 
of their interest and vanity. It is an article of taith with them 
that Europe or - Christendom is the quintessence of. this world 
and that there is not a single direction in wluch Asia can ever 
approach her. But modern researches and discoveries have 
considerably reduced this vanity, and we have it on the most 
recent authority of the History of the tVorU, that not 

many centuries ago and almost about the time of the Piets and 
Scots India enjoyed a form of representative Government which 
was consecrated neither in royal blood nor in general massacres 
arid bloodsheds. The writer in this history says,— Our ideas as 
to the social conditions that prevailed during the Budha's time 
in the Eastern valley of the Ganges have been modified. The 
people were divided into clans, many of them governed as republics 
more or less aristocratic. In a few cases several such had formed 
confederations and in four such cases such confederations had 
already become hereditory monarchies.” A compassion with any 
modern State in Europe was evidently not palatable to the writer 
and be adds,— “The right historical analogy is not with the State of 
Germany, but with the State of Greece in the time of Socrates." 
Nevertheless he had to confess that “the Sahyas were still a republic. 
They had republics for their neighbours tm the East and South, but 
on the Western boundary was the Kingdom of Kosalu, tl>e modern 
Oudh, which they acknowledged as a Suzerain power.” It may 
be that in the almost endless vista of the past to which our 
vision may be stretched through the darkness in which Indian 
history is shrouded, such democratic institutions were few and fiir 
between ; but they bear unmistakable testimony to the traditions, 
instincts and capacities of the people and ctnttain the most con* 
vincing refutation of a charge which is as illogical as it is unjust. 
Even if India had never known any other from of Government 
than the monarchy, her monarchies were always more limited than 
most of the European monarchies of the present day. The Czars, 
the Kaissers and the Don Carlos have no place in Indian history. 
Popular voice may have been more or less powerful at times, but 
evidence is not wanting to shew that it was always an important 
factor in the administration of a State. The king reigned for the 
wel&re of his subjects and where he failed he was either dethroned 
or forrad to abdicate. Even his domestic relations were some- 
times controlled by public opinion. Queen Bez was strong enough 
to rule her subjects with an iron will ; but the unfortunate Indian 
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monarch, who was afterwards deified, was forced to renounce a 
virtuous queen upon the merest suspicion of his subjects. Call the 
one a fiction and the other history, the fact remains that the idea and 
sentiment involved in the one case was centuries older than the 
other. l*hen the highest philosophy of personal freedom and of reli* 
gious toleration lias been always preached in this country, while the 
most marvellous revolutions have taken place without those messages 
and bloodsheds which have marked the progress of civilisation in 
Christendom. If democracy is based upon the principles of 
individual rights and responsibilities and is founded upon human 
conceptions of liberty, fraternity, equality and loyalty, it cannot be 
the exclusive product of any particular climate, nor the monopoly 
of any race. It must be the heritage of all nations that are capable 
of enjoying it. Japan has established her claim to it ; China, 
Persia and Turkey, whether they belong to the sick or the dead 
nations of the world in the estimate of Europe, are slowly awake- 
ing. The West had its night when the East had its day. The 
East has slept long and is bound to awake with the end of its 
night. The absurd theories invented in the struggle for supremacy 
to perpetuate wrongs were as common in ancient times as in our 
own days and they are bound to be exploded in the future as 
they have been in the past. Excepting Great Britain and France 
what country is there in Europe which can boast of its democratic 
institutions so as to justify the disqualification sought to be 
imposed upon the Asiatic countries? Even advanced Germany, 
the Fatherland of the Teutonic races with her law of Les 
Majeste and all her dirty court scandals in the heart of Europe 
is yet in her cradle as regards democratic principles and 
representative institutions. If India has never worshipped in 
the past at the temple of Democracy, the mysterious Demo* 
gorgon is also not to be found in her pantheon. On the 
contrary if India is to be properly governed she can only be 
governed on a representative basis. In a free country the in* 
terests of the crown and of the people are almost identical and 
where there is but one people they are bound to be represented 
in the administration whether there is any system of representation 
or not. But it is a totally different matter with a subject people, 
particularly as in India, where there are not only diversities of 
races ; but there is an alien government which however enlightened 
can not altogether divest itself of its foreign instincts and idiosyn- 
cracies and its natural impulses and prejudices, and above all, is 
bound to maintain its coliding interests at almost every Step. An 
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autocratic rule in such a country is always liable to be misunderstood 
and misinterpreted and therefore bound to become unpopular. 

It representative institutions are needed to reflect popular ideas 
and sentiments in the Government of a country, it ought fairly 
to be conceded that the form of Government best suited to the 
condition of India should be democratic and not autocratic in its 
character. 

Another plea advanced for withholding representative institu- 
tions from India is the question of Majority and Minority. The 
question of majority and minority may no doubt have an import- 
ant bearing as regards public offices and preferments ; but it is 
difficult to conceive how they can affect the expansion of Legisla- 
tive Councils or the enfranchisement of the District Boards and 
the Municipal Corporations. If such a doctrine has furnished 
no obstacle to the growth of representative ideas and institutions 
in the United Kingdom as between English- men, Scotchmen, 
Irishmen and Welshmen, it is not easy to perceive what appli- 
cation it has in the case of the Hindus, the Mussulmans, 
and the Parsis in India who all live under the strong hand of a 
paramount power firmly controlling their mutual relations and 
scruplously guarding their legitimate interests. Besides, is there 
any evidence on record which warrant any suspicion against the 
majority atid necessitate such solicitude for any minority in this 
country ? Has not the Hindu often voted for the Mahomedan and 
the Mahomedan for the Hindu in the elections for the existing 
councils irrespective of all considerations of caste or creed ? And 
has not the Parsi^in other matters been often freely chosen by, and 
in preference to, both ? Even in the heat of racial controversies 
have not Mahomedan and Hindu Magistrates fully maintained the 
dignity of law unsullied by racial consideration and drawn the 
unstinted admiration of both the communities ? To the eternal 
glory of the Indian judiciary one would vainly look for a single 
instance where Judges and Magistrates have in these days failed in 
the impartial administration of justice as between different races or 
communities. Wherever they have erred they have erred neither on 
the side of majority or of minority, but always on the side of the 
paramount authority. The Hindus and the Mahomedans live side 
by side under a common administration and are governed by the same 
laws. They have a common interest to preserve, a common right to 
secure and common liabilities and responsibilities to discharge. 
Their mutual relation and interdependence have practically fused 
them into one community in the villages in all but their religious 
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ceremonies. People are not therefore wanting who honestly suspect 
that this theory of majority and minority has been invented only to 
defer reforms and perpetuate wrtmgs. 

Much is being said about the Reform Proposals formulated by 
Lord Morley. It is no doubt true statesmanship that has at a cri- 
tical situation devised means to conciliate the people and has boldly 
declared that the recent disturbances will not stand in the way of 
these reforms. Besides, as these proposals were started sometime 
before these disturbances arose, there can not be any apprehension 
of their being regarded by any sane man as either forced or com- 
pulsory. But repeated disappointments have made the people 
somewhat sceptical, while the most unsympathetic pronouncements 
from time to time voluntarily advanced by responsible men in 
authority have not a little contributed to the suspicion with 
which these proposals are regarded in certain quarters. It is 
not necessary to attach any exaggerated importance to these 
proposals ; but if they are honestly earned out it would be 
absurd to regard them as mere lollipops. True it is that the 
proposals do not go far enough and that they hardly bear any 
comparison with what the Philippines or the Boers have got 
within an incompatibly shorter period ; but it ought to be fairly 
admitted that they contain the first recognition of a principle, rudi- 
mentary as it may be, which is the basis of a representative consti- 
tution. The germs are there, whether they will be allowed to grow 
or not is a totally different matter upon which it would be idle to 
speculate at present. However gloomy may be the prophetic vision of 
Lord Morley as to the fature of India his Lordship must know that 
it is the unexpected that often happens and that the gravest develop- 
ments in this world of accidents are not sometimes without the 
strangest of humours about them. While his Lordship is undoubtedly 
so pronounced in his pessimistic scepticism, it may be that 
inspite of himself he is paving the way for the future historian 
to pronounce him as the Simon de Montford of an Indian 
Parliament. The appointment two Indian members to his 
own council, followed by the admission of a third Indian into 
the inner sanctuary—the holy of holies~of the Indian ad- 
ministration, though not permanently secured by any statutary 
provision, and enlargement of the councils mi representative basis, 
ate decisive steps towards an end to which a liberal Secretary of 
State and a conservative Viceroy are being conjointly driven by 
the force of irresistible circumstance. Speaking in ipoS Lord Ifinto 
said, " that there was a great wavs sweeping over Asia bearing . on 
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its ciest new ideids and upiradons and it was the duty of Govern- 
esend to place itself at the bead of this movM&ent." Mr. Buchanan 
in course of the recent debate on the Rdform Bill also repeated 
the same idea. “ It was essentiaU'' he said, " that in this question 
of reform the Government should lead and not be driven,” though 
ultiautely be was frank enoi^h to admit that it was not the 
Government but India that was moving fast. The reforms 
proposed are therefore neither too premature nor too violent. 

The rrforms are howevec threatened with a collapse. The 
primary idea of bnilding a political^ united nation in India which 
has been the goal of the Indian National Congress as being the 
only salvation of India and whi^ after a struggle of nearly a 
quarter of a century was about to be partially realized stands in 
danger of being blasted away not by the author of the scheme, 
not by the British Parliament, but arhat is more to be regretted, 
by the shortsighted suicidal policy of a section of the Indians 
themselves. People who have seldom, if ever, taken any part 
in the politics of the country, who have never made any sacrihces 
in the struggle and who, if they have ever moved, have moved 
only to become a drag in the wheels of progress, have suddenly 
emerged from their seclusion and asked for not only class re- 
presentation but the lion’s share of the proposed reforms. They 
ask for adequate safeguard of their “ special interest" But what 
that special interest is they either do not know, or are unable to 
explain. If Mabomedans can with perfect confidence entrust the 
defence of their life, liberty and property to Hindu Lawyers and if 
they more often than not prefer to be judged by Hindu Judges 
and Magistrates, is there any reason why their co-religionists are 
absolutely necessary for the purpose of framing laws which must 
be equally applicable to all sections and communities in the 
country ? Let the best and the strongest men go to the Legislature 
irrespective of racial considerations. It is deeply to be regretted 
that men of Messrs Agakhan and Ameer Ali’s position and 
attainment should have proposed such a false, suicidal step. 
Hitherto Hindus have ungrudgingly elected; ftfahomedan re- 
presentativea.and Mabomedans have returned llindusepresentativea 
to the Council and can either of these gentlemen point to a ungle 
instance where th^ have abused xa forfeited each others, trust f 
Do these Mahoinedan leaders foresee the anasM and ^tfeUs diat 
underlie their proposals ? The idea of establishing m Islamic and 
a Non-IaUmic India is m grotesque as it tacainoua to the progten 
of tb« country. Ifl the bare nomerical streqgtfa of any community 
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is such an important factor, the pecuniary and educational quali* 
fic^tinns of Other Communities cannot be altogether negligible 
quantities in deciding the question. On the contrary if these latter 
tests are to be taken into account the decbion would be wholly 
reversed. Besides, if the Hindus as a whole are in the majority, 
if their interest in the country is much larger, if they pay heavier 
taxes and their education is superior, is it not but natural and 
logical that they should also be in the majority in the Legislature ? 
The protection of a minority does not extend to the destruction 
or subordination of the majority. The principle enunciated 
by Mr. Ameerali is fundamentally wrong and clearly opposed to 
all recognized rules of representative institutions. Then the claims 
advanced by him are also inconsistent. If the minority of his 
community in India is entitled to preferisntial treatment, what about 
the Hindus in Eastern Bengal and the Punjab where they are 
exactly in the same predicament ? What is sauce for the goose 
ought also to be sauce for the gander. It is a most deplorable 
mistake not to have a grasp of the real issue involved in the case. 
That issue is not one of Hindus versus Mossalmans, but of a para- 
mount Autocracy Versus the Indians. It is a question between 
the Government and the people. United we stand, divided we 
falL Then as regards the claim based upon approved loyalty the 
less one protests about it the better. No people can be more 
loyal to the British rule than the Britishers themselves and if the 
British Government is itself disposed to grant representative ins- 
titutions to the people of India, the majority of whom are admitted- 
ly not the followers of Islam, it may not feel very much pressed 
to take a fresh census of its different “ important assets ” in the 
country. Besides, this absurd plea contains an insinuation which 
is as unworthy of any responsible person as it is extremely unjust 
and unwarranted. It is to be deeply regretted that those who 
have placed themselves at the head of this sectional movement 
should not perceive that they are unconsciously playing in the 
hand of persons who, if they are unable to set back the hand of 
progress, are nevertheless anxious to retard its course as for as 
practicable, and that nothing would give them greats pleasine than 
to find the whole scheme shelved for another generation. Failing 
in their opposition to the proposed reforms these candid friends 
of the Mahomedan community have undoubtedly got the satisfaction 
that a pretext has at last been secured practically to wipe off the 
bugbear of non-official majority in the councils and thereby nullify 
a scheme which after 150 years of British rule proposes to give 
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some voice to 300 millions of Hts Majesty’s voiceless subjects in 
the administration of their own affairs. Much may be said to expose 
the utter absurdity of these narrow, unpatriotic proposals ; but 
the matter is far too delicate to handle in a controversial spirit. 
It may simply be added, that if these suicidal proposals succeed 
they will not only imperil the success of the Reform Scheme, but 
also unnecessarily aggravate the present situation even to a much 
wider extent and in much larger volume than the Partition of Bengal, 
and those who will be responsible for the grievous wrong done 
to the country will have only a Tower of Babel for their monument. 
Let us not however despair. Lord Morley and Lord Minto are 
not likely to wreck their own scheme, and although the Indians 
have long been accustomed to pursue the mirage^ the oasis that 
has at last appeared in the horizon may not prove altogether a 
deception. Lord Morley may be unable to give us the moon ; 
but there is a ring of earnestness and sincerity about his pronounce- 
ments which ought to encourage us in the hope that after all he 
is not going to disappoint us with mere moon-shine. 

The third and last remedy proposed is the reorganisation of the 
services. The entire administration of the country in all its 
branches is in the hand of one train of officials belonging to one and 
the same service, inspired by the same sentiment and dominated 
by the same prejudices. The Indian civil service has no doubt 
a brilliant record of its own ; but it has done its work and is 
no longer adapted to the environments of the present situation. 
Armed with immeasurable authority, working always with a sense 
of enormous security and irresponsibility and overborne by a 
natural pride of superiority, the entire service from the oldest 
veteran to the rawest assistant forms as it were a convenanted 
brotherhood with all its powers, privileges, immunities and mys- 
teries as a joint-stock in trade in which every member has an abiding 
interest and which every member feels bound to protect as his future 
heritage. They all live under the protecting aegis of a Pater Far- 
mlia and the Pater Familia also knows that they are the objects of 
his parental care and affection. They are thus spoilt and the 
^‘heaven bom service” has practically degenerated into a mutual ad- 
miration society. Under the Indian Civil Service Act of 1861 they 
enjoy a complete monopoly of all the higher offices of the state and 
like all monopolies the service has become saturated with caprice, 
vanity, contempt and abuse. Speaking of this monopoly with the 
authority of no less than 30 years’ Indian experience and with the 
heriditary interest of three generations in the Indian administration 
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Sir lietiiy Cotton remarks that “ the tune has chine for the re^l 
of this monopoly” ahd then proceeds to add that the Civil Service 
however a form of administration adapted only to autocratic rule 
and must die out from its inherent inapplicability to an environ- 
meht where changes are rapid. After a prolonged period of magni- 
ficent work the time has come to replace it by a more popular 
system which will perpetuate its efficiency while avoiding its 
defects.” Such is the verdict of an Indian administrator and one 
of the brightest ornaments of the Indian Civil Service. 

It is not the Indian Civil ^rvice alone that stands in need of 
reform. The subordinate judicial and executive services also re- 
quire a complete overhauling. The nomination system which has 
Completely done away with the competitive examinations has not 
only lowered the efficiency of the criminal and executive branch of 
this service, but has thoroughly demoralized the system of ad- 
ministration. The civil branch of this service no doubt possesses 
some safeguard, being directly in the hand of the High Court ; 
but even this branch suffers from the inherent defect in the system 
of recruitment. Young, inexperienced bachelors of law are general- 
ly pressed into this service and these are mostly trained as in- 
different judges at the expense of the parties. There are no doubt 
brilliant exceptions to this rule, but they are few and far between. 
As a consequence the bar often proves stronger than the bench ahd 
the dignity of the latter, which is so essential for the prompt and 
successful andministration of justice, often stands compromised. 
It may not be possible to attract successful legal practitioners to 
the lowest grades of these services ; but trained and experienced 
lawyers may be available for a certain proportion of appointments 
in the higher grades both on the civil as well as on the criminal 
side. The separation of the judicial from the executive function 
in the criminal administration of the country has been the crying 
demand of the people for the last twenty-five years ; but although 
the imperative necessity of this important reform is practically 
admitted on all hands its consummation is still as problematical 
as ever. A proposal has no doubt been made for the trial of 
an experiment in some selected districts in Bengal ; but the 
nervousness of the provincial authorities has again led to 
its indefinite postponement if not to its final consignment in 
the dusty upper shelves of the Indian secretariat. It is difficult 
to conceive on what principle this proposal itit selecting a 
few advanced districts for such an eiqpeiihieilt is baaed. It is 
quite intelligible why the jury trial shOuld have ptoceeded 
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upon a SQl^tioni for its success largely depends upon the 
advanced condition of a society j but is not the consideration 
reversed in the case of ordinary adoiinistration of justice ? 
The darker the place, the stronger is the light r^uired for it. 
|f the separation of the two functions ever comes to be effected 
it is to be hoped it will not take the form of model agricultural 
farms for the cultivation of a patch here and a patch there for the 
protection of advanced communities who are already better able to 
protect themselves than their backward neighbours. 

The above is a short survey of the present situation and of the 
remedies which suggest themselves for an improvement of that 
situation. India is passing through a natural transition and the 
highest statesmanship lies in the Government firmly placing 
itself at the head of this movement and carefully controlling and 
guiding it in its proper channel. Caution and slowness may 
be great virtues, but absolute immobility is opposed to nature's 
progress. 

Amblea CHttran MesamdM 


THE TREACHERY AT PLASSY 

Records the act that the ” grandees and Commanders, GoUam 
Hossain, in describing the early years of the reign of Siraj-ud>Doulla, 
** who had already conceived a dislike to the new prince on account 
of his levity and profligacy as well as his harsh language and the 
hardness of his heart " finding themselves subject to the arrogance 
of his newly created favourites " were seething with discontent ; 
everyone of them cherished in his breast the thought of getting 
'rid of so arrogant a ruler. None now remained attached to the 
musnud of Murshidabad excepting a few youngmen as profligate 
and as giddy as the Nawab himself. The principal men in the city 
and army, everyone of them, were shocked to see such a man as 
Siraj-ud-DouIla on the throne of Bengal and were intent on finding 
out the means of overturning his power, whether by art, by force, or 
by treason. Suraj ‘‘ neglected and daily insulted those ancient com-* 
manders that had served so faithfully and bravely Aliverdikhan, and 
they were shocked at the dishonourable expressions made use of in 
speaking to them." The bravestandablest of his chiefs were mortally 
dissatisfied by **his harsh language and choleric disposition.” 
As for Suraj being totally destitute of all sense and judgment, 
a respectable authority has recorded the fact that ** he knew no dis- 
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tincrion betwixt good and bad, nor betwixt vice and virtue.”* ” The 
haughty Mussalman nobles seem incensed by his insulting 
demeanour, and the Hindus had still stranger grounds for es- 
trangement, ^ 

The financial department had been since the days of his grand- 
father under the management of the Bengalees whom Aliverdi had 
treated with respect and consideration. Even high military appoint- 
ments were entrusted to tlie Hindus. ” Their connection became 
such an opulent influence in the government of which it pervaded 
every department with efficacy, that nothing of moment could move 
without their participation and knowledge, nor did they ever 
deceive their benefactor, but co-operated to strengthen his ad- 
ministration and relieve his wants.” t powerful factor of the 
government Suraj-ud-doula well succeeded in displeasing by his 
wickedness and worthlessness. These defenders of districts viewed 
with disgust the glaring contrast afforded by the great talent and 
courteous hearing of their late ruler to the feebleness and profligacy 
of his successor, **Ungifted with stability of mind and administrative 
talents of his predecessor, Suraj’s reign had not been one to please 
the people.”$ Discontent was so widespread that scarcely a voice 
appears to have been raised to warn him of the growing disaffection 
and the impending danger. When the very existence of his 
dominion was thus at stake, he became suspicious of all around 
and became more than ever whimsical and peevish. 

At this juncture the Nawab, instead of proceeding with prudence 
and calmness, had imprisoned Manick Chand and on releasing him 
fined him one million of rupees, which he was compelled to pay. 
The Dewan Ray Dullabh, although the first civil officer in the 
state, found his conduct subject to the control of the favourite 
Mohan Lall, which sank deep into his heart. “He would not hear 
of submitting to Mohan Lai’s superiority. ”§ Mir Jaffar, the first 
man in the state, was degraded by the sudden elevation of 
Mir Madan, a citizen of Diacca, to the command of the army.|t 
The connection between the Nawab and Mir Jaf&ir became so 
strained that the latter declared that he apprehended “assasination 
everytime he went into the Durbar.” And he ultimately ceased to 

* Mutaqkarin^ vol. I, pp. 718— > 7 ae. 
t Martinis Tiidian Empire^ Vol. I, p. S75, 
iOrme, Up. 53. 

$ Torrent’ Empire in Asia^ p. 34. 

Tmarikh, 

Ji Vide I. pp. 759-620. f. 2t$o Rtis-ai-Salcuin p. 364. Jamsif TwaHkA 
and Oxm n. p. 147. 
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attend the Court* But thanks to the efforts of the widow of 
Aliverdi, a temporary truce was made between them. He often 
treated Jagat Sett, the principal citizen of Munhidabad with slight 
and derision and threaten^ him with circumcision. 

Under circumstances such as above, an unholy compact was 
soon formed between the (wincipal Hindu, Mahometan and 
English malcontents to make short shrift with Suraj. They were 
determined not only to put an end to his rule but also to his life. 

Had the conspirators boldly deposed by force of arms the 
worthless and despotic Nawab instead of taking recourse to such 
treasonable contrivances, history would have recorded a different tale 
of the British conquest of Bengal. Unfortunately such a bold and 
straight-forward policy was not adopted. It was generally known in 
Bengal that only one person, and that person a woman, disdainfully 
rejected to enter into such a treacherous and cowardly conspiracy. 

Yar Latty Khan, an officer of aooo horses who had been in the 
pay of the Setts, was the first to apply to the English for the depo^ 
sition of Suraj-doula on the 33rd of April. No heed was given 
to it when on the next day a similar proposal was made by 
Mir Jaflkr with the intimation that “ Dewan Ray Dullabh,. 
the Setts and several officers of the first rank in the army had 
engaged to join if the English would assist in dethroning the 
Nawab.” If the scheme were accepted he requested Clive to break 
up his camp immediately “ and soothe the Nawab with every ajK 
pearance of peace until hostilities should commence.”t 1'he 
proposal of this scheme was no sooner made than it was greedily 
accepted by the English. 'Fhey were determined to support 
Mir Jaffar and to depose the Nawab, and fortunately found Clive 
ready at hand willing to undertake the work on their behalf. 
Clive' accordingly, on the and of May, informed Mr. Watts at 
Cassimbazar of the Company’s resolution to supplant the Nawab 
by Mir Jaffer. He also authorized Mr. Watts to make terms with 
Mir Jaffer in such a manner as his knowledge and experience of the 
affairs on the spot might suggest to him. 

The English were to keep up an appearance of peace and amity 
with the Nawab and to amuse him with discussions sioapiy of com-, 
merdal aflGiirs, while they would remove their men and property 
to a place of security and mature their plans. Accordingly Clive on 
the and of May addressed a "soothing letter to the Nabob 
through Mr. Watts, requesting him to withdraw his troops from 

* Ormt ts, p. 149, and Stir. Met, t, p. ysIB. 
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Plassy as a token of peace. He at the fame tii^e 4 e 9 ire(l Mr# 
Watts to assure Mir JaSer to fear nothing an(} that he would luarcb 
night and day to. his assistance and would stand by hiiHi while bu 
had a man left« and that he bad no doubt being able to drive the 
Nhbob out of the country."* The [micy of doubledealiiig was 
kept up to the end. The English continued to press the Nawab to 
remove all fears about peace, by withdrawing his troops and fub 
filling his agreementi when they had resolved and had engaged tQ 
Mir Jafier, that no act of the Nawab should prevent their making 
war.”t 

On the 29th of April, Mir Jaffar, in accordance with the orders of 
the Nawab, had to start for Plassy^ leaving a confidential agent at 
Murshidahad to settle and arrange the terms of the conspiracy 
with Mr. Watts. By such means everything was going to be 
smoothly settled, when an untoward circumstance brought the plot 
to the brink of discovery. Watts finding it no longer possible to 
elude the sagacity " of Omicband had at last disclosed to him the 
story of the confederacy with Mir Jaffar. So fully did Clive also share 
this confidence that he instructed Mr. Watts to consult 
Omichatid 00 any modifications that might be required in tbu 
treaty.;^ The thrifty, sagacious and crafty Omichand did not take 
a long time in finding that Watts, after having the kept confidence 
so long, had at last disclosed it through fear and necessity. 
‘'From this hour implacable hatred arose between them, ah 
though they co-operated in the conduct of the confederacy. 
Omichand found at the same time that no advantage was 
intended for himself more than restitution in common with the 
other gentoo merchants of Calcutta, but that he should run the 
same risk of his person as Mr. Watts, which to both were great 
indeed, and more of his fortune, as being much greater than Mr. 
Watt’s, he therefore claimed a commission of five in the hundred 
on all the Nabob’s treasures in money, and fourth part of his jewels. ’’f 
On Mr. Watt’s objecting to this as unreasonable, Omichand 
threatened that if for the immense loss of property he sustained 
during the capture of Calcutta, Rs. 3,000,000 were not awarded to 
him as compensation, he would reveal the conspiracy to the Nawab. 
Whether Omichand really intended to jeopardise bis person and 
property “ by betraying a transaction in which he had from the 

* Malcolm’s C/fVtf, vol. 1. p. 240. 

t Elphinstone’s Histerf ef India^ p. 303. 

t Msleolm’s C/foe, vol I, p. 340. 

$ Orme, II, p, 151, 
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txit home e leading part, may well be doubted/’^* But Watts was 
astounded and dismayed at this unforeseen danger, which seemed to 
involve the general fiiin of the conspirators and he lost ho time in 
informing Clive about iV that he might find out some speedy 
measure to avert the impending danger. 

The treachery of Omichand surprised the Calcutta authorities, 
especially Col. Clive, who had alt along advocated his cause and 
defended his character. They determined to punisli Omichand 
and the punishment proposed was to deprive him of all share 
in the spoils of tlieir victory. They were in his power, 
however, and therefore he was not to be irritated* It was 
necessary he should be deceived. Clive whom deception, when it 
suited his purpose, never cost a pang proposed that two treaties 
with Mir jaffer should be drawn up. ”t One which would be made 
use of to deceive Omichand should be drawn up in red paper contain- 
ing all the stipulations demanded by Omichand. The other in 
white paper, omitting all mention of his name, was to be really 
binding between the contracting parties, t As the true and the 
false treaties came to be signed by the contracting parties. Admiral 
Watson, to his honour be it spoken, refused to sign the false 
treaty declaring that he would have nothing to do with it, 
he was a stranger to deception, they might do as they pleased. 
Clive, however, boldly cut the Gordian knot by causing one Mr. 
Lushington to forge the Admiral’s name, without the least hesita- 
tion and compunction. He never made a secret of it, and after- 
wards audaciously declared in his evidence before the Committee 
of the House of Commons in 1772 that under similar circumstances 
he would do it again a hundred times. ” This piece of trick com- 
pletely lulled the suspicion of the treacherous Omichand. He now 
exerted^ his energy to the furtherance of the conspiracy. His art 
and tricks prevailed on the weak Nawab so far as to restore to him 
the sum of Rs. 400,000, which had been taken from his house 
during the capture of Calcutta and to order the Raja of Buirdwan 
to repay to Omichand Rs, 450,000 which he borrowed from him.lf 

The Rnglish authorities at Calcutta at this time received a letter 
purporting to be written by the Mahratta Peshwa Balaji, offering the 
Mahratta alliance to them against the Nawab. Clive, deeming it a trick 
of the Nawab, determined to defeat its purpose by Communicating 

* IftaftiB’s IndHmJ£ti^ 4 ^ VoU p. 27. 

t Mill II, p. 136. 

t Report of the Committee of the House of Commons, 1772. p. Sad. 
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1 Malcom^s Clive, Yol I., p. 245 - M. p. W. 
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it to him. Accordingly, Scrafton was deputed to the Nawab's court, 
apparently to show off to the Nawab the sincerity of the Company, 
his ostensible mission being to visit Mir Jaffar at Plassey, to pr^ 
cure his signature to the real and fictitious treaties.* Scrafton in his 
Interview with the Nawab succeeded in producing a favourable 
impression about the sincerity of the English, and induced 
the weak, inexperienced Nawab to call back Mir Jaffar with his 
troops from Plassey. The Nawab’s suspicion, however, pre- 
vented Scrafton from giving out the object of his mission. 
Though Scrafton had an interview with Mir Jaffar on the 30th of 
May, the day on which he arrived at Murshidabad, he could 
not secure his signature to the treaties owing to the vigilance of the 
Nawab. Satisfied only with Mir Jaffar’s approval through his agent, 
Scrafton set off for Calcutta on the 50th of May, accompanied by 
Omichand, who had been skilfully persuaded by Mr. Watts to 
leave Murshidabad for Calcutta on the ground that his safety and 
interest would be better secured thereby. 

At Calcutta on the 8th of May, Omichand’s reception by Clive 
and the Select Committee was apparently cordial and he was 
treated by them *as a friend and confederate.’t From the vague 
surmises respecting the conspiracy which were then afloat, Suraj- 
Doula received Mir Jaffar on his retusn from Plassey with marked 
distrust and displeasure and dismissed him from his office and 
command on the 4th of June. Mutual jealousy and aversion 
were now openly avowed. Mir Jaffar henceforth ceased to attend 
the court. He gathered together his retainers in his palace on the 
other side of the river and put it in a state of defence. The Nawab 
was so enraged as “ to order canon to be planted against Mir 
Jafferis house ” and to surround him with ships and secretly 
guard all the communications with Jaffergung.^ Raja Dullubh 
Ram had been sent oh the same commission along with Mir 
Jaffar, by the Nawab at Plassey, to choose a suitable ground 
for throwing up intrenchments. Inspite of the surveillance under 
which Mir Jaffar was placed there, Mr. Watts succeeded in 
sending the treaties to him for signature, through his trustworthy 
agent. Mir Jaffar duly signed them on the 4th of June. It 
became now indispensable for Mr. Watts to have an interview with 
Mir Jaffar to see him take oath before him to observe the treaties, 


* FirU Peport^ aao. 
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which had been signed not in his presence^ Such iqtercouise, 
however, owing -to the vigilance of the Nabob’s men, became very 
difficult. “ However, Mr. Watts, relying on the fidelity of own 
domestics, and on the manners of the country, went in the after* 
noon from his own place in a covered palanquin, such as carry 
women of distinction, and passed without intervention into Jafier's 
palace, who, with his son, Meerun, received him in one of the 
apartments of the seraglio, into which the bearers carried the 
palanquin. ” After a brief conference, Mir Jaffar gave his full 
assent to the terms of the real treaty, " placing tlie Koran on 
his own hand, and his hand on the head of his son, whilst Mr. 
Watts held the paper open before him, he swore with great 
solemnity, that he would faithfully perform all he had promised. ”* 

The terms of the treaty were 

I. The articles agreed to by Suraj-dowla to remain in force. 

a. The enemies of the English to be the enemies of the Nawab, 
whether they be Indians or Europeans. 

3. 'fhe French factories and effects in Bengal, Behar and 
Orrissa to be transferred to the English and the French never to 
be allowed to settle in these three provinces. 

4 to 7. Compensation to be granted to the Company and for 
losses at Calcutta ... ... ... Rs. 10,000,000 

To the English inhabitants of Calcutta ... Rs. 5,000,000. 

To the Native „ ... ... Rs. a,ooo,ooo. 

To the Armenian „ ... ... Rs. 700,000. 

8. The tract of land within the Maharatta Ditch and which 
surrounds the borders of Calcutta and 600 yards without the 
ditch be ceded. 

9. All the land lying to the south of Calcutta as far as Calpee to 
be granted as a Zemindari to the Company, subject to the usual 
payment of Revenue to the Nabob. 

10. Whenever the Nabob will demand the English assistance 
he will be at the chaige of the maintenance of them. 

I I. The Nabob will not erect any new fortifications below 
the Hooghly near the river Ganges. 

IS. As soon as Mir Jafiar is established in the government 
of the three provinces, the aforesaid sums shall be faithfully paid 
by him. 

The Hon. Company on their part laid down this additional 
article 

* ^me II, p. 160-1, c. f. also Mmoirs of tkt Revolution in Bongal, 
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13. On condition tliftt Mir Jaffar KhiiB Mm^r thafi 
aolemnly tadiy, confirm by eatb, and omcute all the above artieloi, 
which the Companyls repretentalives do, declaring on the Rely 
Gospels and before God, that we w 4 ll assist Mir Jaffisr Khan 
Bahadoor, with all our force, to obtain the SiuAash^ of the Pro* 
vinces of Benital, Behar and Orissa, and furtiier, that we will 
assist him to the utmost against all hb enemies whatever, as soon 
as be calb upon us for that end provided that he, on his eomtng 
to be Nabab, shall fulfil the aforesaid Articles.’* 

Along with this agreement, Mir Jaffiu agreed to pay 
Rs. s,5oo,ooo to the army, Rs. 0,500,000 to the navy, Rs, t8o,ooo 
to Mr. Drake, the Governor, Rs. a8o,ooo to Col. Clhre, and 
Rs. 040,000 each to Messrs. Watts, Beed\er, Major Kilpntfie and 
other inferior members of the Committee.t 

There are English hutorians who have vindieated these various 
items drawn by the conspirators not as parquisites but as presents. 
Sir Edward Cole brooke, Bart, however, justly st^atises them as 
** moneys batgained f or the sate of a province under a transaction 
stained with falsehood and treachery throughout. *' *^The whole of 
this private agreement,” remarks Mountstuart Elphinstone, '* was 
highly reprehensible. It set an example which afterwards led to 
still more dngraeefol exactions.” 

The Nawab, having received some vague intd^genee of the 
conspiracy, brought canons against the palace of Mir Jafihr and 
messages of threat and defiance passed between them fliom the 
8th to the nth of June. On the nth, Jaffar sent a message to Mr. 
Watts to make his escape without delay. Nevertheless, Mr. Watts 
determined to wait still longer till be were advised by CHve to leave 
Moorshtdabad. In the nteamtime he dexterously removed all 
bis property and soldiers fromCossimbamr. The next day, however, 
he received a note fironr Give, warning him against the dianee of a 
disclosure and the danger of his loitering there any further, 
Mir Jafihr also sent him a similar eommunieatlom Sb, on the 
evening of the rath, he went out with three ether Ktglishmen 
forming his suite, on pretence et hunting, and arrived at €live% 
Camp at Kalna near Ifoogly, afternoon of the followln|» day. 

The news of the departnre of Mr. White reached the 
Nawab on the morning of the i^th of June. It overwhelmed! him 
with astonishment and terror, beeause it eenvinced hhn now, 
which he so long had been induced to disbefieve, that the BngHeh 
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and lafiur had baen omtspiring for his ruin. On that very 
day (tha ijth), ha sent a letter to Admiral IVatson^ charging tha 
English with braaking the treaty with him. It ran thus:->^ 
''According to my promises, and agreement made between us, 1 
have duly randarad everything to .Mr. Watts, except a very small 
ramainder, and had almost settled Manick Chand’s affiur. Not- 
withstanding all this, Mr. Watts and tha rest of the Couooil of 
the factory at Cossimbazari under pretenoa of going to taka tha 
air in their gardens, fled away in tha night This is an evidant 
mark of deceit, and of an intention to break the treaty. I am con- 
vinced it could not have happened without your knowledge, nor 
without your advice. I all along expected some thing of the 
kind, and for that reason 1 would not recall my forces from 
Plassey, expecting some treachery. I praise God that the breach 
of treaty has not been on my part : God and his Prophet 
have been witnesses to the contract made between us, and who- 
ever first deviates from it will bring upon themselves the 
punishment due to their actions.”* 

On the same day, Clive set forUi in a letter to the Nawab all 
the Company’s grievances and marched from Chandernagore with 
650 European infantry, 150 artillerymen, 50 Seamen and a roe 
Sepoys, making a total of some 5000 soldiers and $0 field pieces. 

The new governor of Hooghly, who had succeeded Nuncoomar 
<Hi his removal from that office, threatened to oppose the passage of 
the army ; '* but the twenty gun-ship coming up and anchoring before 
his fort and a menacing letter from CoL Clive deterred him from that 
resolution.”t The flight of Mr. Watts and the general movement of 
tiie English induced the Nawab to change his hostile attitude against 
Mir Jafiar and to open negotiations with him. Mir Jaffiar, however, 
ttuoU^ auif{Hcion or scorn, refused to visit the Nawab.”| Had the 
Nawab been a vigorous man of action, he would then and there have 
inflicted condign punishment on the conspirators by seising their 
persons and removing them from this world. But weak and 
yacdlating us he was, he beautifully allowed himself to be 
eirtrapped into the net laid out for his destruction .1 He was so 
lenrtfied at that time that he bumbled himself by personally going 
to Mir JuSm’s palace on the igih of June with a retinue not suffi- 
cient enough even to give him umbrage. * The Koran was in- 
- ’ ■ ■ 

* Ives p. 14$. 
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troduced, the accustomed pledge of their falsehood/’* Touching it, 
Mflr Jaffar swore fidelity which was sufficient to convince the ignorant 
Nawab that the reconciliation was complete. Justly remarks Ives on 
this transaction the Subah erred before in abandoning the 
French, he doubly erred now in admitting a suspicious friend."f 
Thus duped, the unfortunate Nawab sent 15000 Cavalry, 35000 
Infantry and upwards of 40 guns under Mir Jaffar to Plassey. Mir 
Jaffar and Raj Duilabh amply repaid the confidence of their master 
by winning over the officers of the army on their side by offers of 
money. So they gathered large numbers around them and only a 
few were left to Suraj. t 

On the 17th, Clive received a note from Mir Jaffar in which 
** he acknowledged his seeming reconciliation with Che Nawab, 
and his oath not to assist the English against him, but said 
nevertheless, that the purport of his covenant with them must be 
carried into execution/’ On the f9th, the English took the 
Fort of Culna. Its governor, in accordance with previous arrange- 
ment that he would ^^surrender after a pretended resistance,** 
abandoned the Fort with 14 pieces of canon and large quantity of 
gcatns and ammunition to be occupied by the English. On the 
following day, Clive received a message from Mir Jaffar that 
he would march on the 19th of June from Murshidabad **and 
that Ills tent would be either on the left or the right of the army, 
whence he promised to send more frequent explicit intelligence** 
which hitherto he was precluded from doing on account of the 
vigilance of the Nawab’s guards. " It had thus become impossible 
for him to join the English before the day of the battle, but that it 
would be easy for him in the action to desert the Nabab and 
decide the fortune of the day.*’f At the same time a letter arrived 
from Omichand informing that Mir Jaffar*s reconciliation with the 
Nawab was cordial and complete.§ Qive was perplexed by 
these accounts and by his own position which seemed to be ex- 
tremely haxardous. 

The question of crossing the river under such dangerous cir- 
cumstances and risking a battle with the Nawab’s army now con- 
founded and staggered Clive beyond description. In these difficulties 
he wrote for advice to the Committee and also summoned a council 

* Scrafton’s Raflutums^ p. Sc. 

t Voyage p. 146, Parker p. 04. 

% Tardthi Mutaffari. 

$ Orme, i x. p, 169. 

1 Orme, 1 1. p. 169, Also Mill 1 x. pu ijo. 

§ First Report, 149. 
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on the sist of June to decide ‘Whether they should cross the river 
and attack Suraj-ud-doula with their own force alone, or wait 
for further intelligence.**^ Clive, however, contrary to the usual 
practice, first declared his opinion in favour of waiting for further 
Intelligence and was supported by 8 other officers, but some young 
officers, headed by Coote, were for immediate action.t ‘‘In this 
interval,*’ remarks Scrafton, one of the officers in the camp, “the 
majority of our officers were against crossing the river and 
everyone bore the face of disappointment; but on the 22nd of 
June, the Col. received a letter from Mir Jaffar, which deter- 
mined him to hazard a battle, and he passed the river at 5 in 

the evening.’’^ 

The letter in question arrived at 4 in the afternoon of the 22nd 
and its purport was “that the Nabab had halted at Mancura, 
a village 6 miles to the south of Cassimbazar and intended to 
intrench and wait the event at that place, where Jaifer proposed 
that the English should attack him by surprise, marching round 
by the inland part of the island.” Colonel Clive immediately 
sent back the messenger with the answer “that he should march 
to Plassey without delay, and would the next morning advance 
6 miles further to the village of Daudpore, but if Mir Jaffer did not 
join him there, he would make peace with the Nabab. 
Accordingly, the troops were pushed on to cross the river be- 
fore sunset, and a little after midnight they arrived at Plassey. 
There they occupied an extensive mango grove surrounded by a 
bank of earth from which place they heard the music of the 
enemy’s camp, situated in their imposing grandeur within a mile 
of their position. Under such circumstances of shameless treason 
was the battle of Plassy fought and the foundation-stone of the 
British' Empire in India was laid. A Mr. J. M. Ludlow observes in 
his Hiztoty of British India : “ The establishment of the English 
power in India is an ugly one. It begins in feebleness and cowar- 
dice, it is pervaded by rapacity, it closes with a course of fraud and 
falsehood, of forgery and treason, as stupendous as even lay at the 
foundation of a fftdX Empire.” 

G.I#. D. 


* First Report, p. 149. 
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PLANT UE^ MANURE AND A FEW 
CORRELATED FACTS 

In an agricultural country like India, it is depressing to find 
our p^ple so utterly ignorant of the full importance of maintaining 
the fertility of the soil by manuring. True, that the peasants use 
some form of manure, which is generally the rotten sweepings of his 
homestead mixed with rrfuse from the cow-shed, but the extent to 
which this is done is exceedingly limite d as . compared with the 
total area he cultivates. The benefit to be obtained by a rota- 
tion of crops is known to him and his knowledge is confined to 
that only. 

In order that a plant may grow and foster, it must be able to 
draw its nourishment from the soil and atmosphere, llie mineral 
and inorganic matter, specially the phosphates, . the nitrates and 
potash, which a plant draws for its nourishment, is lost to the soil, 
so that, if an area is cultivated year after year and nothing returned 
to the soil in the shape of manure, the crop will gradually become 
poorer every season and after a period become exhausted. It is 
only a question of time when the exhaustion is completed. In 
Bengal, the soil being specially rich, the cultivator does not 
teadily know the deterioration of the quality and the quantity of 
the crops. Whenever a record has been kept, it has been proved 
to demonstration that the exhaustion does really occur. Thus in 
France, Beet was grown which takes in particular, a considerable 
portion of potash out of the soil. So that after a few years the 
Beet lands were found incapable of yielding a good crop. Wlien 
however the importance of manure was known and the scientists 
ascribed the fidure to exhaustion of potassium salts, it was thought 
that, if after the extraction of sugar, the megass (plant residue) was 
returned, the potassium salts would be sestoted to the soil and 
fertility preserved. So it was found to be in reality, and the 
profitable Beet sugar industry became possible. 

An extensive series of analyses and study into the life process 
of plants have shown what may be formulated into the folbwing 
doctrines^ (Liebig). 

I. The nourishment of aK green plants consists of inoiganic 
and mineral substances. 

s. Plants require carbonic acid, ammonia, nitric acid, phos- 
phoric add, sulphuric add, vmtcw, lime^ magnesia, silicic add, 
potosr, soda, and iroR,*far tlierr grrtwllr. 

3. Beetween all the componente of the aoilt wales and air, 
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whieh partieipate in the life of the plant, if there be one 
Knk misrfng in the cbdn of phenomena bringing about the con* 
version of inorganic matter into supporters of organic activity, the 
plant will not thrive. 

4. *rhe manure, the eiciement of man and animals^ does not 
support plant life by its organic elements, but by its decomposition 
aito inorganic substances by the action of the soiL Therefme 
organic manure, (remnants of plants and animals) can be replaced 
by inorganie eompoundst to which the organic manure is 
decomposed in the soil. This last is the one to which we need pay 
our special attention. 

Out of the several constituents of the plant, the following are 
the most important 1— 

The Phosphates, representing Phosphoric acid. 

The Nitrates, representing Nitric acid, 
and The Potasrium salt^ representing potasrium. 

Their presence in the soil in varying futmRHes accounts for the 
more or less fertility of the soiL Their presence in varying jtrw* 
porliani also accounts for the feet why a particular plant will thrive 
better upon a soil than another, the climatic conditiom remaining 
the same. Urns nitrate is the dominant nutritive required by 
wheat, oats, rye, gr^ potato etc., and on the nitrate abo depend 
the richness of the juice of sugar cane. Potash is primarily neces- 
sary for potato, beet etc., while phosphate is tire staple food of all 
plants generally, and is more particulatly absorbed by ric^ maize^ 
turnips etc. It must be bome'in mind that all the above three 
substances must be present in sufiBdent quantity for tbe proper 
growth and nutrition of every phust. As all plants and animaJs 
build up the pbosphatesi lutrates and potash in their structure, we 
may took to the plant and animal refuge, rationality, for a supply 
of thes^ whieh only become useful and fit for absorption after 
d cc emp e ei ti en, as has already been pomted out Ot we may supply 
to the soil the phosphates etc., in au tnorganic and soluble form, 
these tatter eenstitnting the arttfietd manure. As tbe cultivators 
mderstand it, the nsaauie is the organic manure, the reesnant of 
ptants and animris. Any attenqtt to mtrodurie a manure which is 
not visibly organic, is to him an kmovatioih which be looks upon 
with suspicion. It is natural, it should be so, with uneducated 
people, but the strange part of kie that^ while the cidtisators of 
other countries have quickly taken advantage ef the new know 
Ihdlg^ eurasen are entively peiaakive in tkeir wage end is aeun- 
eeniefoueasever, le Akmatter, whkkaffiBCte them 'ekally. Thie 
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fact comes before us with an addittonal force when we remember 
that the so called artificial manure is no new substance, but is the 
natural manure in a more concentrated and soluble form. While 
in India we do not know bow to utilize the manures in which our 
country is abundant, in other countries, America, Germany, 
England, Japan, men are moving heaven and earth to obtain a 
cheap supply of it. 

We shall first deal with the phosphate, this being the most im- 
portant. Guano, which is the deposit of excreta of a kind of birds, 
supplied the world with phosphates for manure for a long time, but 
the supply is getting rapidly exhausted and may last but a dozen 
years more. Another agricultural phosphate is the Mineral phos- 
phatic deposit, which is widely scattered over the earth’s surface* 
These are quarried out and converted into soluble state by treat- 
ment with sulphuric acid. These minerals do not make excellent 
manure but are still largely used. Here may be opportunely 
mentioned a few words about the history of the agricultural phos- 
phates. When practical example in the field showed that the phos- 
phates are assimilated by the plants, imparting them growth and 
vigour, England first set the example of converting the mineral 
phosphates to manure, thus establishing the ik^w very well known 
^‘superphosphates” industry. Starting from Great Britain the Super- 
phosphates industry rapidly spread all over the civilized countries. 
Such was the rapid e3q>ansion of the trade that the known deposits 
of mineral phosphates could not supply the increasing demand. All 
the parts of the world were searched for phosphates, to supply the 
raw material for the existing manure works. The statistics of the 
world’s production of Phosphate shows, with what energy this 
search was carried out, the world’s production of phosphate being in 

1900 ... ... ... 2,800, 000, tons. 

1905 ... ... ... 3i&oo, 000, tons., 

this amount of phosphate requiring 3,000,000 tons of sulphuric acid 
for conversion into field manure. This zealous search for phos- 
phates exhibited itself in another mode in Germany. The Bessemer 
process of converting phosphatic iron ore to steel was long known* 
But when Thomas and Gilchrist took out the patent for converting 
the phosphorous in iron into phosphoric acid, and, by mixing with 
lime, into Calcium phosphate, thm only the production of steel 
from phosphatic pig iron became possible, the calcium phosphate 
going to form the manure. 

While so much has been done in other lands, we are still content 
to let our soil get exhausted without any substantial effort to manure 
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it The seatch tor phosphatin as ire have told, in itis wOrld-wide 
etel, reaehed Iivdia and found excellent raw Material in the ahape 
of Bones (which ate partiduiariy ridi in the phosphate^) lying airewn 
in the fidde, without any one taking care for them or considering 
them nf any value whatsoeven As a result we find several Bone 
Mills Sprung up all over India, in Madras, Bombay ahd the Bengal 
Presidencies, almost wholly worked by foreign capital j whose Sole 
business is to ship out of India hundred perOent of their product 
We talk big about the drain of Indies weaUh,-^here is one which 
is allowed to pass off without any check, without any attempt on 
our part to retain the wealth in India. These bone mills emitting 
noxous smell are regarded as a source of pure nuisance to the 
neighbouring land, and let lie despised and ignored, without any 
one stopping to think, why are these mills here, what is the 
utility of the noXOUS staff manufactured therein. The only people 
concerned in the trade being the foreign capitalists, an up-country 
durwan, and the Methars who do the collection of the bone and 
conduct the manufacture. 

In the shape of powdered and raw bone alone India loses about 
too, 000 tons every year. This material for conversion into manure 
Would require fl6,ooo tons of Sulphuric acid of chamber strength, 
which brings the value of the finished manure, to ti, 160,000 Rst 
or in round numbers lakhs of Rupees. If this manure be 
employed in india it will modestly be presumed it will bring three 
times its own vedue again in the increase of crops which makes it 
446 laahs of Rupees. But this only represents a fraction of the 
total prospected increase of the wealth of the land. To produce the 
86, 000 tons of sulphuric acid we miist have a large acid factory, 
which will multiply the investment on it many times by bringing 
back to India the indostries which are now lost to the 
country. Indeed the phosphatic manure industry is the strong* 
hold of all acid factories. There is a cry in the official 
quarter here for a cheap supply of sulphuric acid ; the import- 
ed acid on account of its frmgbt being exceedingly dear. While 
admittir^ fhfCt the sulphurie acid either imputed or manufactured 
is dear, It must not be lost sight of that the manufactured 
(tdd Cam not be cheeper within the existing limits of consumption, 
in tueiity the few foctories owned by private parties in India; find 
if ffiffientf to dk^oSe of their add, although the manufactnred pro* 
duct b at least eg per cent, cheaper than the imported article. If a 
(ifemandfortlie mainare were created thesulphnricadd will necessari- 
ly beCoose cheuper for the increase in consumption. Fdt the greater 
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part of all nunutes must be the converted phosphates, requiring 
about 86 parts of sulphuric add. With a cheap supply of the mother 
add, a series of big and potential industries is sure to spring into 
existence. It is impossible even to sketch a glimpse of the indus- 
tries we have lost, on account of the dearness of add. We import^ 
Rs. 3,ip,4o7 worth of alum (the chief use of which is for the dying in- 
dustry), every year. Alum is obtained by treating the mineral Bauxite 
widi sulphuric add. Good Bauxite very nearly free from iron, is avai- 
lable in India, and it is only for want of cheap acid that we have to 
import Alum. If sulphuric add were produced in large quantities 
it will require no inconsiderable amount of pottery for the stone 
ware storage jars, which are now all imported. With the increased 
demand we might have a large and prosperous Pottery works. The 
existing works now refuse to undertake the business as die demand 
is not sufficient for the outlay they shall have to make. 

Thus the phosphates of the manure is an item which will serve 
to lower the price of sulphuric acid which in turn will make a host 
of other industries possible. Manure is the missing link in a chain 
of other industries. Its value as the reducer of the price of 
sulphuric acid is specially realised when it is considered that 
bones are transported from India abroad, and it will be consequent- 
ly cheaper to manufacture manure than to import it, even if the 
convertion of bones to phosphatic manure be brought about by 
high priced sulphuric acid. Because if we are to import manure 
we shall have to pay for (at a maritime port and centre of bone 
collection):— 

a. Indian value of bones. 

b. Cost of transport abroad. 

{. Cost of treating with sulpuric acid. 

d. Cost of importing back of manure (bone and acid.) 

If we manubcture it at the same place, we shall have to pay 
for 

a. Indian price of bone. 

c. Cost of treating with Indian sulphuric acid. 

In the second case the two transport costs are eliminated, and 
even with the price of manufactured sulphuric acid, the phosphates 
of the manure will be cheaper if manubctured, than if imported. As 
much can not be said about other industries such as the Alum, 
where the foreign acid producing countries, do not depend upon the' 
Indian supply of raw material, so that goods will cost less if 
imported than if manufoctured with the high priced Indian add. 
We have already pointed odt dmt there is only one fact which 
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cttn bring about the cheapness of sulphuric add, it is by increasing 
its consumption^ and manure is the one thing now which can, 
economically conridered, increase the consumptiOa. 

Even apart from the sulphuric acid and the co-related industries, 
if ccmsumption of bones were increased at home, there wilt be- 
competition introdnced in the several bone mills in India, so that 
these will be forced to utilise the bone*fat in making glue, which 
side is at present entirely ignored on account of the heavy return 
the bone meat alone brinp, and we have to import large quantitiea 
of foreign glue, whose use as a siae, in joinery, in making rollers: 
wr the printing presses, can- not be ovmstated. 

We have so long spoken only about the phosphates, the 
staple plant foodi and the chief constituent of the manure. The 
lemaining two are, the nidates and potash. 

Nitrate is the dominant constituent of the pioteids. Plants 
yielding fat and oil, either in the body or in the fruits, require 
iMtrogen more than others. The world's cheap deposit of 'nitrate 
h the Qiili saltpetre, which is chemically, Sodium nitrate. This- 
substance » still largely used, mixed with- the phosphates, as a 
manure, making its nkrogeon constituent. 

Chili saltpetre though primarilji sought and' obtained for the 
acids, was found to be containing Iodine. Latterly k came to be- 
treated chiefiy for t'ne Iodine, making the salt after the extraction 
of Iodine, only a by-product, long before its value as a manure was 
appreciated. On account of the heavy draw upon it, this substance 
too like the Guano, is coming near exhaustion, and it is computed 
that the supply may last another 40 or 50 years. 

Another source of nitre is the ammbnium sulphate, obtained 
mainly from the gas liquors and in its impure state contains a little 
tarry matter and is hlack. In all countries where gas is produced 
under economic conditions, this forms a very profitable by-product. 
In Germany and in the United Kingdom the vast application of 
nitrates to the soil has made the demand considerably in excess of 
production ; therefore the Chili salt has to be imported in large 
quantities. The approaching exhaustion of the Chili- salt has 
contributed to ruse its price and as the manurial nitrogen 
substances are valued on the percentage of their Nitrogen contend 
the price of ammonium sulphate has quickly risen within the last 
few years and is continually on the rise. This and other circums- 
tances caused- very considerate anxiety about the future possible 
cheap supply of the nitrogen manure, specially as there is scarcely 
any likelihood of finding another deposit like the one at Chili- ;; 
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became the GeologiciU atid cUowtic copditioos which combined ta 
fonq the Chili deposit are hardly met with eteewhere. Qn this 
circumstance it is very easy to understand why one of our greatest 
authorities, Sir William Crooks, has sounded a warning note even 
as late as 1897, as to the danger threatening the whole human 
race, through want of nitrogenous matter, that indispensible agent 
in the fertilisation of Uie soil Eminent scientists were at work in 
Germany and elsewhere for the production of any cheap soluble 
compound of nitrogen that is capable of yeilding its nitrogen to 
the soil, fhe first attention was drawn to the devising of any 
method for fixing the nitrogen of the atmosphere^ which indeed ' 
contains a very large store of it Considerable success, it must be 
confessed, has up to now been attained, and a company is afkiat 
for fixing the nitrogen of the atmosphere, and producing cheap 
Barium and Calcium Cyanide. This substance when heated 
with water under pressure, gives calcium cyanamide, a substance 
which can be employed as a manure. But this latter, part of the work 
has not been commercially worked out, yet it is only a question of 
time when we shall have our supply of nitrogen from the atmos- 
phere. Again this activity for a new source of nitrate leads Dr. 
Frank, assisted by Dr. Cargo and Dr. Mond, to investigate into 
the extensive deposit of Peat occurring in the enormous bog areas of 
Germany. A method has been perfected for distilling Peat, the hither- 
to insurmountable difficulty of transport and supply of power being 
overcome •, and a successful trial was conducted at the “ Deutsch 
Mond gas gesellscahft ” working 40 tons of peat furnishing for 
every a tons of peat, 76 pounds of ammonium sulphate, and 
3400 c. cms of power gas. 

In India we shall have to depend for our supply of nitrogenous 
manure on the ammonium sulphate, either from the local gas works 
or from the imported article which are equal in price. The Chili 
salt . will not pay favourably in comparison with its price, l)ased on 
the nitrogen value. It will not be out of place here to mention 
that extensive and careful experiments made by the “ Sulphate of 
Ammonia Cemmittee" at the international Exhibition at Dublin 
last ymur, proved to demonstration that the yield of potato on an acre 
of soil, manured with other substances (phosphates etc.) and Ammo- 
nium Sulphate, yielded ojn the average t3,95 tons of potato, where- 
as in the same neighbourhood anothm piece of ground otherwise 
manured, but the Ammonium Sulphate omitted,, yielded 9i>4S toiii' 
of potato, thus ascribing the increase of 4)$ tems |Mr acte solely to . 
the ammonium sulphate. An acre of ground requires about a cwb 
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of siiMDOiui^ sulphate and costs about Rs. as 4^1 tpta. 

of potato which it brings in return. 

Next we come to the potassium salts in the nuinure. fn India 
will be cheap for us to get the Potassium Sulphate from the 
Sulphuric acid factories. This being the land of Fotassiuro Nitrate, 
that salt is used here for the manufacture of sulphuric acid as also 
^(be Nitric add. There being hardly any local consumption tor the 
potassium sulphate, the acid factories join hand with the Bone 
Mills in shif^iing off the Potassium sulphate at a cheap price, ex- 
cept what little they may dispose of as a manure. 

It will thus be seen that while other countries are devoting their 
best consideration and sealous enterprise in developing new sources 
for the production of raw materials for the manure, in improving 
upon the old ones, and trying to meet such an every day necessity, 
as far as possible, within the lands, we in India with an abundance 
of raw materials are at a loss to find an use for them, although our 
need is keener than that of other countries dependent, as we 
are, almost solely on the proceeds of our agriculture, there being 
very few industries to keep our people alive. 

Difficulty is felt at every attempt to introduce things unknown 
to the cultivator, in a matter in which they think they have all the 
necessary knowledge and one in which, in their light, no further 
improvement can be made. The cultivator will scarcely believe 
you, in your praise of the manure, thinking it very naturally an 
attempt to fill your pockets by playing on their ignorance. Difficult 
though the task be, it is not an . impossibility, and by tender care 
and judicious demonstration, an introduetioir can be effected. 
I'here is another fact which can not be ignored ; however little 
faith a cultivator might place on the preachings of the outsider 
or the manufacturer, the words of the proprietor of his land are 
inviolable to him. It is for the Zemindars in the Lower and the 
Malgujars in the Upper India, to effect an introduction of manure 
on a scientific basis, and thereby do a lasting good to the 
country. 

As we have already pointed out, introduction of manure in any 
general scale, will help to work out the industrial salvation of 
India to a great ottent. Hw bulk of the chemicid trade will 
perhaps be one of our own, and we riiall have to> depend less upon 
foreign supply of every little thing we requite. 

A few words need be told about the manures in use amonst the 
cultivators. In the. neighbourhood of towns the Oil cakes that are 
produced in the manufacture of edible and other oils are more 
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than what is required to feed the cattle and a quantity finds ilt 
way into the country and is in some kutances emplo]^ as a 
manure. A maundofOil cake costs about Rs. a, whereas a 
maund of artificial manure irttt cost about Rs. 3 and in its 
nutritive value wiU be much superior to the cakes^ as any analyst 
will say. 

There is yet another substance, most plentiful and always avail* 
able in all villages, it is the Cowdung. A good deal of it is con- 
sumed as a fuel, while only a part goes to manure the soil. We 
must be thankful to Dr. Noel of the Commercial Intelligence De- 
partment, who has carried out elaborate researches on cowdung. 
The conclusion he arrives at is that, in comparision with Coal, 
Kerostne, or Fire Wood, cow-dung is undoubtedly the cheapest 
fuel, its heat-efficiency, under conditions of the cooking methods 
of the villagers, is greater than that of the other heating materials 
in relation to its price. So the cultivators have a great inducement 
to use the cow-dung as a fuel, instead of buying the more costly 
fire wood etc., but if the cow-dung be employed as a manure and 
the more costly fire wood substituted as a fuel, there is an 
immediate loss, but cow-dung as a manure will bring many times 
its own value in the increased crops. 

Satie Chandra Sne SMisita 


UMA'S WEDDING" 

[Being a metrical rendering of the first seven cantos op 
Kalidasa’s KHmara ] 

Canto II 

(Continued tfterp. aop) 

This speech made Basov glad, and he look’d pleased 
To sage Brihaspat : all bis eyes aglow 
With thousand glances, bright with joyous dance 
Like lotas-bads with gentle breeze astir. 

Then he the min’ster, lord of qpeecfa and wise. 

With couple of eyes, outshining for in light 
The hundred of the king’s, thus gave reply 
To Brahmels words, with folded pair of hands. >— 

“ ’Tis true, O Lord 1 what sayest thou : for, foes 
From rule have ousted all of us, alas t ' 

Thou know’st each soul,— so thou must know it all.—- 
Thy gracious boon hath made dread TSntA bold 
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•»That Asur great—, and lo ! like comet, , be 
Hath nuaed and shown himself, to vex the world I 
The Sun confine^, his rays to light Itis town, 

And hath but little left to shed, with 
Just barely opening lotus-buds in lakes ! 

The moon her beams exhausts in phases all 
To serve fiat chief ; alas I we miss her shine 
Save high as Harems forehead's orescent-line ! 

The Wind can only move, where gardens are 
By TSrak own’d : nor freely can it blow, 

Lest, from the blossoms, perfume it might steal I 
Outside, one hardly gets enough for fans. 

The Seasons all have ceased appearing now 
By turns, for, theirs the task of culling flowers 
To please hatt, as would common gard'ners do ! 

For 'Lord of Seas,’ it is an anxious time, 

To watch and look for gems the deep would yield. 
That he may find fit presents for that King ! 

Vhsuki great, with Nagas pay him court, 

Their jewelled heads emitting steady gleams 
At night, like lamps for ever burning bright. 

Even Indra from that Victor favours seeks. 

And sends messengers oft to him, with gifts 
Of 'KatpiC flowers that serve as ornaments. 

Although thus worshipped full by all the gods, 
TStak rules with iron rule the land — 

— ^llie kingdoms three : a bad man’s ne’er subdued 
By good turns done, till evil’s met with ill. 

The trees of ‘Nandan* park that erst were touched 
By Amara maidens, who for ear-drops, plucked 
Their tender leaflets with a gentle hand. 

Now know far ruder hands,— for, TUrak lops 
And fells them, caring naught 1 

—He makes the wives 

' Of captive gods, as handmaids stand and ftin 
Him gently to his sleep,— with bieath-like breeze, 
—That wafts, a^ts I their silent tears anon !. 

Lo I he bath levelled Mertfs lofty peaks 
(Impinged, by hoofs of Helios’ chariot-steeds), 

And made them serve as pleasure-hillocks fair. 

In all his numerous palace^grounds about. 

The Mandlls waters now are bate of plants ;— 
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Their goldm lotuses own el'A*/' homes 
Alas I ID TdfaBs lakes : the elephants’ rut 
fi'or naught now leaves a muddy flood behind 1 
The way of lAmdma ( now no longer free). 

The devea can’t at random roam, and find 
The bliss of looking wider worlds apart, — 

Lest TSrak, swift and sudden, swoops on them ! 

He spreads his wiles (the fiend .'), and ’fore our eyes, 
He robs the idtar-fire of sacrifice 
By priests offered 1— 

—That pride of Indra’s might, 

—That emblem visible of a life-time’s fame— 

The *Hchi%aisr<ti'OdK steed, that prince of steeds--^ 
This usurper proud has seised for’suse I 

To check his power’s rise, our forces fail. 

As fuls all physic strong and tried when 
Runs rough a fever first, with symptoms wild I 
Our hope in victory lay in Vishnias 'disc* : 

E’en thatf when flung,, emitted sparks of flame 
From counter-strokes,— and losing force, anon 
On TSraXfs breast as golden locket lay! 

His elephants, that have vanquished ‘airdmt* 

Now lift their tusks to beat in sport the clouds 
On high, the 'pusMat* and 'aoarttoK kind !— 

We need thus. Lord I a mightier warrior-chief 
To quell his pride: as badly needs a sout. 

To save herself from ills of mundane life, 

Purt piety t that all JiarHufs tangle solves. — 

We want a saviour, who, to glory will 
Lead Diva armies safe with whom in front. 

Can Imdra try, and rescue back at last 
The goddess 'victory* like a captive maid. " 

When this speech ended, lo ! the Lord replied 
In words that fell in fruitful features fair. 

Rivalling rain which follows thunder’s roar 
" Vour wish will fruitiort gain; but, ’bide your time 
Awhile yetf— There won’t be need at idl 
For me, of self, a chieftain to create. 

That *dadtyef victor now, in power has wonc^ 

And won't so quick dedfine : if grows a tree 
And bears its baleful fraks, one hardly can 
In haste e’en lay it fow I — 
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Of yore, did he 

For this his boon pray hard : and 1 was forced 
To grant it, since, Hs austere rites alarmed 
The world, — and grew, like flames, to burn it down 1 
** Ah ! wiuld that warlike chief in battle meet 
And stand his prowess, save a son divine 
To Siva born, that god of 'blue-%nd-red’ ? 

But he now dwells afar, ^beyond the night, 

In’s bright eternal self : his might is now 
By me or Vishnu^ quite beyond compass ! 

Strive ye to win that Mind from ascetic calm 
Back to the world, by Vmdis youthful charms,-— 

Impelling him as magnet, iron draws ! 

As *Nafure’ she, in primal watery form, 

Of me^ Creation’s germ inbibed ; so she 
Alone, of Sambhu's seed will fitly bear. 

With Siva's son as warrior-chief, in time, 

In war ye’ll gain a large access in strength; 

And, winning, will untie your captives* braids.” 

On thus advising gods, then vanished thence 
The Lord Creator ; and the Divas, too. 

Left Heav’nward, agreeing what to do. 

There, Indra thought, in eager haste, of him— 

The Love-god,— to fulfil the mission new. 

And * Xdma' came : his flowery bow of grace, 

(Fine-arched as pencilled brows of th’ lovely fair !) 

Flung round his neck, which traces graceful bore 
Of Rails fond embrace with bracerted arras. 

Zovds boon companion Spring came armed with him. 

With shafts of mango-blossoms young ; — and, lo 1 
Love stood with folded hands before his Lord. 

S* C* SarlCar 


End of Canto II 



The Pros:ress of the Indian Empire 

PROVINCB BY PROVINCB 

BENGAL 

By the passing away of Mr. N. N. Ghosh Bengalis have suffered 

.... , a heavy loss. The Indian Nation may not have 

Mr. N. Ghosh ^ ^ ...... . ... . ^ 

been a considerable force m the formation of 

Indian public opinion but its clever editor was thought of very 
much as a careful thinker and forceful writer. Be it ever so little 
a thing, Mr. N. N. Ghosh never uttered a single word or wrote a 
single line without knowing his mind or without considering the 
other side of the question. As a journalist he had got into the 
singular habit of clothing his ideas in chaste and classical English 
and giving expression to his thoughts in an academic and philosophic 
way. He always brought to bear upon his writing a certain amount 
of vehemence and bitterness which, however, is not a favourite 
attribute of classical writers. As a controversialist he very often 
took the unpopular side and inveighed seriously against popular 
leaders and their opinions. But nevertheless he was a frank and 
candid critic who never shrank from expressing what came upper- 
most in his mind. As a politician he belonged to no party and 
sympathised with no particular school of opinion. As an author 
none of his works are likely to survive the ephemeral reputation of 
the day, though the style of all his books is elegant and classical. 
Krishna Das Pal : A Study is good as literature but has not much 
intrinsic value as a record of the life of the first editor of the Hindu 
Patriot. His Life of Rajah Naho Kissen is a chronicle of a chapter 
of British Indian history in which much light is not thrown on the 
other side of the shield. It is not therefore as either an author or 
as a politician or as a journalist that Mr. N. N. Ghosh will be re- 
membered for many a long day. It is in the cause of education 
that Mr. N. N. Ghosh’s services have been most appreciated and 
will be long remembered. Nearly two generations of students 
have sat at his feet to take lessons from him in English literature 
and English political philosophy and in the long role of professors 
who contributed to the illumination of the Bengali mind Mr. N. N. 
Ghosh’s name will long be recorded as one of the most distinguish- 
ed. If in addition to the many brilliant parts with which Mr. 
Ghosh was endowed he had been gifted with a little bit of immagi- 
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If r. S. N. 
Bannerjee 


nation and sentiment he might have given a new direction to the 
political life of the present generation of Bengalis. 

Tbe invitation sent o^t to Mr. Surendra Nath Baherjee by the 
Committee of tbe Imperial Press Conference of 
London is a notable event in the history of Indo- 
English journalism. If there is one single man 
who can represent Indian public opinion as it is reflected in the 
Press and Platform in this country it is certainly Mr. Surendra Nath 
Bannerjee. As a public man his personality bulks more largely 
before the world than that of either Sir Pheroje Shah Mehta or the 
Hon’ble Mr. G. K. Gokhale. Sir Pheroje Shah and the Hon’ble 
Mr. Gokhale are at best sound politicians who have made a careful 
study of many of the intricate problems of Indian political life and 
can be relied upon for their common sense and practical wisdom. 
Mr. Surendra Nath Bannerjee may not be so wise or clever as the 
Farsi Knight or the Marhatta leader but he is much above them 
both in as much as he is the maker of New India. To his im- 
passioned oratory and untiring activity we owe the awakening in 
India and the first throb of a patriotic national life in this country. 
For over thirty years he has used all his energy, and ability in develop- 
ing the spirit of a common nationality in this country and in bring- 
ing the public opinion of educated India into a focus. In this 
noble work his pen has not lagged behind his tongue, for he is not 
less well-known as a veteran in journalism than as a hero of hundred 
platforms. His achievements in the journalistic world may not be 
very brilliant, for he never lent himself to sensationalism ; but the 
steady and a faithful record of a service of thirty years has entitled 
him to be considered as a fitting and worthy representative of the 
Indian Press. 

Yet one more triumph for the Bengalee. Closely following on the 
heels of Mr. Sinha’s appointment as a Law Member 
of the Viceroy’s Council comes tbe happy an- 
nouncement that Mr, Romesh Chandra Dutt c.i.b. has been offered 
and accepted the Dewanship of the State of Baroda. The Prime 
Minister of Baroda bolds an office of great responsibility in India and 
for the first time in tbe history of that office a Bengalee gentleman has 
been called upon to fill it. Mr. Ramesh Chandra Dutt is a man of 
varied accomplishments and splendid gifts. He has distinguished 
himself as an administrator, scholar, a politician and an author and 
it can confidently be predicted that in his new role of a Prime 
Minister of a Khtive State he will also distinguish himself as a great 
statesman. 


Mr. K. C. Dutt 
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Though Mn R. C. Dull is not the fir«t Indian econonrist to 
occupy the positicm of the Dewan of Baroda^Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji having occupied that oHIoe for aometime'^his economic 
administration of the State of Baroda has far outshone Mr« 
Naoroji’s. If now as he is Prime Minister he can add contentment 
to the prosperity he has already given to the State he will soon come 
to be regarded as the statesman good enough to give points to many 
a British Indian administrator in the art of Government. 

Ac the Town Hall entertainment given to Mr. S. P. Srnha on 
his elevation to the Law Membership to (he 
Town*^Hsn'* Viceroy’s Council a large number of Hindu and 
Mahomedan and European gentleman sat down 
together in the dinner in which Peliti overburdened the tables with 
rich delicacies and richer liquors. The fact of so many well-known 
personages among both the sections of the Indian community^ 
some of them belonging even to the orthodox class, sitting down to 
a common dinner, partaking of common delicacies and breaking 
bread with European guests, may not be a new thing in Bengal alto- 
gethm*. But its repitition clearly indicates that the laws of caste 
and the injunctions of the Koran are being broken with vengeance 
in the present day. The breaking of caste is good and may lead to 
social solidarity hut the drinking of wine openly and publicly is a 
sort of innovation which can not be tolerated without breaking 
some of the best traditions of oriental life. We should be very 
sorry to see indulgences of all scuts being allowed in society in the 
name of reform. 

We do not know if our friends of Behar will like the idea of our 
discu.ssing their afTairs under the heading of Bengal. 
Conferencc*”^'*^ Partition of Bengal is not recon-i 

sidered and the territorial boundaries of Bengal are 
not re-adjusted, Behar shall have the misfortune of submitting to 
the jurisdiction of Bengal. Be that as it may, a considerable section 
of the people of Behar have already detached themselves from tho 
influence of Bengtl and organised a public life independent of that 
of the neighbouring provinces. As a result of this detachment 
Behar has constituted itself into a separate unit in the political pro- 
paganda of the Congress. In pursuance to- this spirit of separation 
Behar has held a separate provinciai conference during tlie last two 
years. The most notable event in the last Conference held at 
Baghalpur was the compromise arrived at between the Hindus and 
Mahomedans on the subject of .^>ecial communal lepresentation. 
The compromise closely follows on the lines of the [proposals made 
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bf the Goveninent of India and accepted by the Seccetary of State. 
As acomptomifleand as a lesser of two evils we are prepared to prefer 
it to the special comniunal.representatton from top to bottom, and if 
oar Mahomedan fellow brethren were wise they should also fetidly 
accept it ; but unfortunately Dacca has sounded a diderent note from 
the one raised by Mr. Ali Imam and his followen at Baghalpur. 
It is not for us to say who is the greater prophet—Ali Imam or 
Nawab Salim. We hope before these two prophets can oonw to a 
general understanding on the question of special Mahomedan repre* 
sentation Lord Morley*s scheme will be in full force all throughout 
the country. In the meantime . Simla correspondent of the StattS" 
mam states that if the special representation in East Bcaigd 
would not prove adequate to the situation the Government of India 
would be prepared to deal with the situation so as to satisfy the 
Mahomedan demands. 


Bengal has taken the initiative in organising a convention of 
Religions the first meeting of which was held 
^ Calcutta Tosm Hall during the Easter recess. 
It was the first of its kind in India though the idea 
may have been borrowed from Rome or Chicago. Whether any 
practical good will be evolved out of this Convention or the ad> 
vocates or followers of the various religions represented in the con* 
vention will begin to think less bitterly against each other is more 
than one can tell in this stage ; but there can be no doubt that a 
great good can be done by diffusing correct ideas about every 
religion which holds its sway in this vast continent. Knowledge kills 
all pr^udices and if in this case also the prejudices that one sect 
bean against another will be removed even partially by the diffusion 
of a correct knowledge of the religions of India Mr. Saroda 
Charap Mitter who has organised this movement will have deserved 
the endless gratitude of his people. 


THEFimjAB 

From the wave of joyous fiio and frolic incidental to the Hindu 
festival of the HoU, the province has suddenly glided into the mael* 
storm of party politics. But it was not of out own seeking that we 
found ourselves drawn into this vortex. What else could we do when 
Lord Mmley made so sudden and ^ort^hted surrender to whek 
he himself had termed “ the quackery or cant of smtiment ?” We 
do not know bow else to characterise the fantastic sod afKpesiive 
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Mahomedan demands for separate and prefenmtial representation 
based on their fancied political and historical importance and their 
past good services to the Empire. The Hindu community in the 
Punjab felt that it would have been open not only to the charge of 
supineness but would have found wanting at a most critical occasion 
if it were any longer to continue in its attitude of laissen fain. It 
found that it had been carrying out its policy of self-eSacement for 
the benefit of others too far and that it had been drifting to the 
verge of political nirvana. It shook up its lethargy, awoke from its 
masterly inactivity and made a signal and striking demonstration an 
a public meeting of unparalleled enthusiasm in the history of Lahore 
since the deportations of 1907. It followed up its activity further 
and a deputation from the Hindu Sabha waited on His Excellency 
the Viceroy on the occasion of his visit here with an address unfurl* 
ing a long tale of deep-seated grievances. But before dealing with 
these important and absorbing topics, I shall just turn for a moment 
to indicate the notable strides we have made in social matters as 
witnessed in our celebration of the Holi festival. 

The Holi or the spring*tide festival corresponds with what is 
known as the May day festival in England. But unfortunately the 
name of Holi had for some time been notoriously associated with 
much that is vulgar in taste and manners so much so that Holt 
came to be regarded as a bye-word for abuse and unrestrained 
vulgarity. In fact the Holi became nothing less than a carnival of 
riotous and unbecoming excesses and revelries. The seamy side of 
the festival loudly called for reform and mote than a dozen years 
ago Babu Abinash Chandra Mazumdar and a few other Brahmo 
workers set themselves energetically to purge the festival of its 
impurities and unholy associations and organised the Pavitra Holi 
movement. The efforts of these Brahmo reformers were ably 
seconded by the Temperance workers in the province, who had 
been for some years holding their anniversaries and the Caine 
Temperance Fair inaugurated in memory of that great apostle of 
Temperance and true and trusted friend of India during the Holi 
time. The celebration of the Pavitra HoU and the Caine Temper- 
ance Fair proved an adequate counter-attraction to the low revel- 
ries and the vulgar carnival associated with the HoU oxxt the 
programme of the former were both varied and interesting, diversified 
and interpersed as they were with songs, music, lectures and drama- 
tical performances. All honour to those reformers who attempted 
to purge the festival of its coarse vulgarities and shocking revelries, 
and it is gratifying to note that their honest and laudable efforts 
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have produced a healthy reaction against the obscenities associated 
with the festival in the popular mind. The reaction has indeed conae 
from within. The Punjab^ Hindu Sabha supplemented the labours 
of the reformers and the whole educated community rallied to the 
cause of social progress and advancement. The Cloth Merchants 
Committee of Lahore also came to the help of the reformers and 
exercised their influence to discourage all exhibitions of vulgarities 
and objectionable accompaniments in the celebration of the Holi. 
The result of their united labours was gratifying to every lover of 
social reform and progress and the last Holy was sliorn of most of 
its objectionable associations. Indeed Lahore furnished an impor* 
tant object-lesson in the cause of social reform by the rehabilitation 
of this beautiful and ancient festival into the minds of the 
educated public. 

But let me hark back to matters political, into which we were 
straightway plunged from the festivities of the Holi. On the 3ist 
March last, there was a great Hindu demonstration to protest 
against the modifications made in the Indian Reforms Bill and the 
chair was taken by Rai Bahadur Lala Lai Chand, formerly addi- 
tional Judge of the Punjab Chief Court. The President’s speech was 
a masterly vindication of the Hindu feeling in the province. ** If 
there were any two matters, ” he said, ** of which the future historian 
would take special notice in forming his opinion regarding the mora- 
lity of the British administration in this country it would be the 
fusion of communities and the elimination of matters of creed in 
carrying out the administration. Unluckily, however, both these 
matters are now threatened to be thrown to the winds. Partition of 
communities is now about to be enacted as a settled fact and undue 
preference given to creed and religion has for sometime formed, and 
is aboijit to form, the basis of distribution not only in public offices 
but also in settling the method of representation to the Councils.” 
<-We desire for union,” he further said, ” because we believe that on 
the whole common weal will be better served by union. But if our 
motives are not properly appreciated then we say we are equally 
ready to separate but we say let the separation be on the basis of 
justice and truth and due regard to numerical strength and no pre- 
ference or importance be given to a particular faith or creed. The 
sentiment conveyed in the underlying words may sound somewhat 
unfamiliar and in fact is not quite in keeping with the ideal and the 
traditions of the Congress in which we have been bred up, but it none 
the less reflects the views of an important section of public opinion in 
the country. In facti Rai Bahadur Lai Cband went furdier than 
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thia in course of bis speech ^tidgeve expression to his opinions 
rrhich may be taken as sounding a jarring note to the unifying 
ideal preached by the Indian National Congress. I personally 
believe^ ’’.he saidi that Hindu interests unfettered by the weakening 
desire for union would grow stronger and progress better.” Now, 
this is the opinion of an eminent leader of the province, one who in 
the past has adorned the chair of the first Punjab Provincial Confer* 
ence and been foremost in educational and other activities. And 
when a person of such eminence and attainments and with such a 
fiublic record speaks in this strain, it is certainly worth while to go 
down deep into the roots of the state of things, which has been 
responsible foi the fostering of such views in not a few of the res- 
ponsible and accredited quarters of public opinion of the province. 

The Hindus in the province have been for some years past 
labouring under a variety of disabilities and disadvantages. The 
grievances relating to appointments in the public service, viz., the 
preferment shown in favour of Mahomedans in supersession of the 
superior claims of the Hindus, of which the recent appointment of 
the Hon’ble Mr. Shah Din to the Chief Court Bench was one glaring 
instance, did but constitute one of their manifold grievances. The 
cry over the loaves and fishes of office might not be a dignified 
affair but the grievance on this score, when it is general and wide* 
spread, is none the less felt. But in this case the grievance, acute 
though it would have been had it rested here, extends to a much 
wider circle. Not the least of them has been the Punjab Land 
Alienation and Pre-emption Acts. The Land Alienation Act 
is a unique piece of legislation and was expressly undertaken 
for the ben^ and the interests of the Mahomedans of the 
western parts of the province. It was represented that their 
lands were passing into the hands of the Hindu money-lenders 
and Ibis was held to be a political evil. In, short, this special 
enactment was taken up as a class legislation and merely for 
tbe benefit and the interests of a particular religious community; 
it is true that no such distinction was made in the previsions 
of the Act Tbe Act does not and could net provide expressly 
for the proteeltoo of the interests of the Mahomedan com* 
munity solely. That would have been too pidpable a defect but, 
as it is, the dark features of the Bill are ill>eoBcealed beneath a 
specious legislative white*wash; The most essential and the impov- 
tant feature of the measure is made to depend upon notifications to 
be isstted by the local Government declaring which classes are te be 
ptekoiisd as agricultural tribes. The whole scope and the workiitK 
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of the Act hinges upon the definition of agricultural tribes and this 
definition is left to the sweet will and the pleasure of the Executive. 
By section 3 of the Act, a permanent alienation of land by a mem- 
ber of the agricultural tribe must be made in favour of the same 
tribe or of a tribe in the same group and by section 4, the Local 
Government is empowered to determine what bodies of persons in 
any district or groups of districts are to be deemed agricultural 
tribes or groups of agricultural tribes. The whole fabric and the 
frame-work of this legislation therefore rests on the determination of 
an agricultural tribe by the local Government and here it is that the 
rub comes in. The higher castes among the Mahomedans, Syeds, 
Pathans and Moghals, with whom personal cnltivation of land is a 
rare circumstance, are classed among agricultural tribes, but even 
rural Brahmans, Khatris, Aroras, who live on agriculture and do not 
carry on money-lending, are debarred from acquiring any land in 
his ancestral village. To add to the troubles of the Hindu agricul- 
turists the term ** agriculturist/’ which previously included a number 
of bonahde Hindoo agricultural families, has now been struck off from 
the Statute by the amending Act of 1907 in the teeth of universal 
Hindoo protests, and every thing is now left to the Notification, 
which as often as not includes the real agricultural classes. It is 
now almost well-nigh impossible for even a rural Hindoo, whose 
caste does not happen to be notified as an agricultural tribe to 
acquire land for any purpose whatever— -for trade, factory, t';;mple, 
school, college or for any purpose, however laudable. There is a 
proviso in the Act in favour of acquisition of land for religious and 
charitable projects but that is somewliat narrowly and rigidly cons- 
trued. I'he Pre-emption Act has further added to his troubles. 
A Hindu, qualified to acquire land under the proviso spoken of for 
religious and charitable projects, is liable to be pre-empted by any 
agricultural tribe and hence defeated in the carrying out of his 
laudable projects. Thus fresh and fresh injuries have been heaped 
upon the Hindu, and the latter finds his very existence threatened 
and handicapped in all directions. 

Such was the melancholy tale which the Hindu Sabha Deputa- 
tion in their address unfolded before His Excellency the Viceroy 
and were unfortunate enough to receive a mild reproof. But the 
Hindu Sabha broached no new grievance. They only voiced the 
grievances with whidi the whispering galleries in the province were 
resonant for some time past. Their address was not the vapour- 
ings “ of the heat of political warfare” as His Excellency supposed, 
but was wrung out from minds oppressed with deep-seated grie- 
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viances. Taking their stand As the representatives a race which 
in this land of five Rivers first sowed the seeds of a civilisation 
whose humanising influences have radiated and created an abiding 
impression on the character of the entire Indian population” (to 
quote the language of the AddresSi) thay found themsdyes aS aliens 
and undesirables in their own land. They were asked to patiently 
abide their time for the grist that the mills of Lords Morley and 
Minto were slowly and steadily grinding, but they saw only a further 
dismal and more gloomy prospect in the accentuation and perpe- 
tuation of the superior and preferential claims of Mahomedans in 
the new Reform measures. The question whether the Mahomedans 
will enjoy additional representation in the Punjab, where they are in 
a numerical preponderance, has not been yet answered by Govern- 
ment and in absence of any official assurance in favour of additional 
representation being atcorded to non-Muslim minorities in the 
province, the Hindus felt that they would be put to more desperate 
straits to keep tlieir footing in his country. It was this sense of 
desperation, this brooding melancholy, that cast its pallor upon this 
address of die Hindu Sabha Deputation and explained its note of 
anguish and tone of pessimism. The Sabha had unbosomed their 
grievances to three successive Lieutenant-Governors but to no 
effect and so they felt it their duty to acquaint the august represen- 
tative of His Majesty with the throbbings of the heart of the great 
Hindu community of the province. Phe Sabha, however, intends 
to approach His Excellency again and it is hoped, as indeed His 
Excellency has promised, they will receive a more considerate and 
sympathetic treatment. 

The finest part of the functions at the University Hall, where the 
degree of Doctor of Literature was conferred honoris causa on the 
Viceroy and the address from the Deputations was received, was 
the speech of the Lieutenant-Governor, ” We have our enthu- 
siasms,” said Sir Louis Dane, ” and we have felt the East a calling. 
It is true we have all felt the sun of India but that sun has not 
withered our sympathies or blighted our aspirations. It has only 
warmed into love for India and its peoples the kindly affection 
which all true men must feel for the land of their adoption.” I can 
assure you,” continued His Honour, ” that nothing will be wanting 
on our side to vivify and promote the reforms consistently with the 
good of India and the stability of His Majesty’s dominions.^’ Would 
that the officialdom in the province take to heart the aforesaid sage 
and sympathetic counuel of His Honour and try to act and live up 
to it. It is not given to them, as the Trihum points out, to initiate 
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large and liberal measures of reform and progress, but they can at 
any rate help to swell the tide of onward prepress, on the force and 
set of whose current depends, to slightly vary a phrase used by Lord 
Morley, the prosperous voyaging of the Indian people. Tlie Punjab 
officialdom in the past, with some honourable exceptions, have 
sworn rather too hard by the old archaic and patriarchal types of 
government. Will they now take their cue from His Honour and 
turn over a new leaf 

Lala Lajpat Rai recently spoke on the occasion of the anntver* 
sary of the D. A. V. College. His theme was the uplifting of the 
depressed and the submerged classes. The speaker was in his usual 
fine form and he made a powerful plea in support of his subject. 
Hindu social organisation, he said, will become weak and disjointed 
so long as these lower classes are not raised and elevated. 

We are just in the midst of a great educational upheaval among 
the Sikh Community. 'Phe President of the Sikh educational con- 
ference, Sardar Jogendra Singh, however, sounded a manly and true 
note when he said in his presidential address that the Sikhs inspite 
of their splendid and meritorious record did not want any special 
favour but they stood by their right of being the equal subjects of 
His Majesty. I shall deal more fully on thi.9 subject on a subse- 
quent occasion, but this at any rate is clear from the unique 
character of the gathering, viz., from the strong muster of war-scarred 
veterans and scions of high Sardar families and of ruling chiefs on 
the same platform with the flower of the intellect of the community, 
and the signal entiiusiasm displayed in the proceedings by all sec- 
tions of the Klialsa community, including their womenfolk, some of 
whom participated in the function, that the great heart of the Sikh 
community has begun to stir along not the less gloriou.s sphere 
of intellectual and educational progress. The Khalsa body have 
indeed made up their mind to contribute their rightful share in the 
creation of the new forces that are steadily making for the evolution 
of an Indian nation. 


jy. Two ugly miiprints disfigared the Punjab Notes of the last month. 
In Page 214, lifie to. there ahotild be mingle than sunlight for ** mingle aa 
snnligbt^ and ** as *’ in that tine ahoold be omitted. In line 30, there shoold be 
•‘fabric of Indian unity ’* for failure of Indian unity/* [Ed,/. J 
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77ie Modern Review 

The April number of The Modem Review opens with a remark- 
able article from Prof. D. J. Fleming, late of the Forman Christian 
College, Lahore. It urges the necessity of imparting to students 
Education Through Social Helpfulness as being best calculated to 
develop a sense of civic responsibility in their minds. The profes- 
sor speaks highly of the valuable services rendered by the students 
in connection with the Kangra Earthquake relief and widespread 
malaria in the Punjab and eulogises the efforts of the Poona 
Plague Relief Committee in alleviating the sufferings of the 
victims of that fell disease. The learned writer advocates similar 
social helpfulness in the direction of education to elevate the 
condition of the masses. The article headed How Jai Singh 
defeated Sivaji is a translation by Prof. Jadunath Sarkar of a 
portion of a Persian Manuscript forming a complete collection of the 
letters and despatches of Jai Sing, discovered, of late, by Mr. Sarkar 
at Baneres. it is an interesting revelation of the intricacies of the 
Moghul diplomacy and war as unfolded by the veteran Rajput 
General who, in one of his despatches to the Emperor Arangzib, 
apologises to his master for not having treacherously imprisoned 
Sivaji, who had come to see him on a solemn promise. Then 
follows Chapter XXVI of the long continued story of The yellow 
God ” which is concluded in this number. Saint Nihal Sing 
discusses the status of working men in India and America and 
deplores the low rate of wages and the backwardness of the 
education of the labourers of India compared with chose of America 
as well as the low estimate of the dignity of labour by the Indians. 

Mr. N. Ganguli’s paper on A Problem in agri culture is of 
considerable importance to an agricultural country like India. It 
exhaustively treats of the very injurious effects of alkali upon 
crops and soil. The accumulations of alkali in the soil, the writer 
suggests, can best be checked by ** (r) economy of irrigation 
water and (2) counteracting evaporation by the maintenanoe of 
loose tilth in the surface soil throughout in the dry season. The 
improvements of the land already containing alkalis can best be 
effected by (1) using chemical antidotes such as gypsium and (a) 
growing alkali-resistant crops. The alkalis can also be totally 
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eradicated by(i) scraping off the surface and (i) flushing the surface 
with water and of irrigaiton and drainage. ” 

In a life-sketch of “ Raj Narain Bosu ” Mr. Jadunath Sarkar 
gives an interesting account of the history of Bengal during his 
time. The various aspects of this great man’s life— an ideal 
teacher and reformer, a preacher of nationalism at a time when the 
English-educated Bengal was steeped up in English manners and 
customs and a builder of the Brahmo Samaj— all these aspects 
have been most clearly presented to the readers. In the third 
instalment of the HmpU^menl of Indians in the PubKe Serviee 
consisting only of several extracts from the despatches of the 
Government of India and the Board of Directors with only a few 
lines of prefatory remarks, an attempt has been made to prove that 
Clause 87 of the Charter Act of 1833 was not intended for the 
benefit of the pure natives of India. 

In a thoughtful paper on Jlaee Deve/epment— ‘Dangers ahead Mr. 
N. W. Setalvad warns the danger of the growth of cities at the ex- 
pense of villages as one of the most alarming features of the present 
situation. “ The use of steam or electricity as the motive force," 
seems to the writer, “ to entail the erection of large factories involv- 
ing in the process concentration of large bodies of men over a small 
area and the growth of our modem industrial towns like Bombay, 
Calcutta and Ahmedabad.” To combat those evils the writer suggests 
(i) the formation of “ a Co-operative Society for a convenient area of 
villages which should buy raw materials for the hand-loom weavers 
who are its members on wholesale principles, and retail them to the 
members at reasonable wholesale prices," and (a) the encouragement 
of the “ Garden City” movement, which is an endeavour to break 
up huge cities, and to distribute the industrial masses in smaller 
settlements over the open country. “An Indian Sojourner in 
England " gives an expression of his views on the communal 
representation of the Mahornedans, as announced by Lord Morley 
in course of 2 he Indian Debate in the House af Lords, which do not 
differ in any particular from those expressed in the Hindu Press 
and Platform of this country. Short sketches, with illustrations^ of 
several Indian friends in Parliament have been given in the form of 
another article. Beades, there are two stories— of a Vow 
tmd 2 he /aiai gariasid. Dr. Indu Madhab Mallick highly appreciates 
the work of the Bengai Mstiosiat College, and its successful associa- 
tion of literary with practical braining. There are five other articles, 
which, scholarly and informing as they are, do not at all, or little, 
pertain to Indian matters and hence fall outside the pale of the 
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/fuHan Ul^rU. Tbe tairt few pagee, aa usual; are taken up with 
JVo/es^ Reviews of Books and Comments and Criticising 

TKe Hln<h9Un ReuM^ 

The April number of our Allahabad contemporary opens with a 
remarkable article by Mr. B. B. Havell on Indian Administration 
and Arts and Crafts in India which we have reviewed at length in 
another section of this number of the Indian World, Mr. C. Y. 
Chintamoni follows with an examinatian of Tht MusUm Leagues 
Demands from a National Standpoint in which he demonstrates the 
mischievous character of the Muslim proposals and quotes the 
opinion of Nawab Sadiq AN Khan, the scion of a noble family of 
Oudh, who regards ** The principle of class representation as a most 
mischievous feature of the scheme and several other Mahomedans 
of weight and influence. Mr. Chintamoni warns the Government that 
if they sow the wind now they assuredly have to reap the whirlwind 
in future, that the difficulties they will create for their successors 
will not exactly induce the latter to bless their short sightedness.’* 
Modem organisation of industry is the third lecture of Mr. 
Monoharlal, the Minto Professor of Economics, which has been 
allowed to appear as an article until the reader goes through its con- 
tents. This is followed by The Basis of British Rule in India in 
which Mr. C. V. Swaminath Aiyar refutes the arguments advanced 
by Mr. Justice Beamen of the Bombay High Court in an article on 
The Situation in Iridia contributed to the JSmpire Review and 
which was similarly criticised at length by us in our last number. 
An “Indian Mussulman” continues with the third instalment of his 
interesting paper on the “ Indian Mussalmans and Indian Politics ’* 
in which he holds that there is no essential differences between 
Muslim League and Indian National Congress, and if there is 
any, “ it is only of degree and partly of methods,” This difference 
the writer attributes to’ the anxiety of the League natural to an 
institution of the kind in its “ embryonic stage ” to “ bask in the 
warth of Government favour ” which the writer hopes will disappear 
with the gradual evolution of the League. On Mussulman demand 
for separate representation the writer observes ; 

“ The attempt on the part of my co-religionists ‘to create an 

irreconcilable Ulster in India’ is not very laudable If class 

representation is granted to one community, it can not be withheld 
from the otliers. This will veritably be the opening of Pandora’s 
box and India will then be confronted with a grave situation 
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of the first magnitude. British statesmen, we suppose, will never 
commit themselves to sudi.a myopic policy.” This is followed by the 
sixth instalment of Saint Nihal Singh’s "As an Indian sees America." 
Jhomai Farrar : the father of Bengal Barristars by Mr. S. C. Oey 
and Mr. Anant Prasad's Last tf the great Moghuls are not of much 
importance to deserve any special notice. Mr. F. S. Doctor’s “The 
Prisoner of Lust” is a scene translated from a composite drama in 
Hindustani, based partly on Richard III and King John, which 
complete the list of articles in this number. The last portion of the 
work, comprising as many as sixty seven pages, is taken up with 
Riviews and Notices, Criticisms and Discussions etc. 
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REFLECTIONS ON MEN AND THINGS 

BY THB EDITOR 

Since we last wrote on the subject of special Mahometan re- 
presentation, the question has assumed a com- 
plicated shape. While the Mussulmans of India 
R^RES^TA- do not seem to be of the same mind in all the 
provinces of the Empire, the non-Muslim popula- 
tion of India all over the country have justly condemned and 
resented any idea of special concession to any particular com- 
munity in India. The Mussalmans of Eastern Bengal under the 
leadership of the redoubtable Nawab of Dacca and the small 
following of Rafiduddin Ahmed in the Western Presidency 
will not be consoled till they have got the whole hog. The 
president of the Indian Moslem League, Mr. Ali Imam, 
is prepared to yield and come to terms. On the other hand, Lahore 
and Aligarh do not seem likely to be appeased so long as Mr. 
Ameer Ali is not satisfied. Truly does the Indian Daily News 
observe : 


** There is a bewildering series of seemingly inconsistent resolu- 
tions passed nemine contradicente at public meetings, in which 
undue emphasis is laid on separate representation, full and adequate 
representation, special electorates from top to bottom, and so forth. 
We find Bhagalpur thinking one way, Aligarh another way, and 
Dacca yet another way. This is surely to make nonsense of 
Moslem opinion. It all leaves the impression on one’s mind that 
the Moslem leaders are the victims of wire-pullers pulling in 
contrary directions.” 

The educated Mussulmans of India can conveniently be divided 
into three classes for the purpose of the present agitation,— -one 
class asking for special Mahometan electorate for the purpose of 
special Mahometan representation, another class demanding re- 
presentation from selected associations, and the third nothing more 
than nomination. These three different classes of Moslem agitators 
represent three different stages of evolution of Moslem opinion. 
Nomination is wanted by that class who are politically the least 
advanced and who are afraid to seek admission into the Councils 


by means of open competition. Those who seek admission through 
competition but only through a restricted and narrow electorate 
demand representation through associations and form a class in- 
termediary between the less advanced class described before and 
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the more advanced class who would like to open the field of 
competition as wide as possible. The Government of India wd 
Lord Morley have accepted all these propositions and have an* 
nounced their intentions to apply each of the above wherever 
feasible. In their despatch dated tst October, 1908, the Govern- 
ment of India say : ** our view is that in Provinces where election 
by a regular Mahomedan electorate is feasible that method should 
be adopted \ tluit Mahomedan Associations should be made use of 
where electorates can not be termed ; and that nomination by 
Government should be resorted to where neither of the first two 
methods is practicable. It will be for the Local Government to 
determine, in consultation with the leaders of the Mahomedan 
community, which plan should be adopted.” 'Phis is very well so 
far as the form of special Mahomedan representation is concerned, 
assuming of course that the Secretary of State for India acts 
up to the spirit of this despatch. 

We shall now revert back to the propo.sition w;hether the 
concession of special representation is good to the Mussulmans or 
fair to the Hindus. In the last number of the Indian World we 
tried to show, as Mr. Lajpat Rai has shown in the columns of the 
TimeSi that the Mussulmans of India can not claim to be considered 
as a political asset of special value. And even if they were, the back- 
wardness of education in that community and the partial absence of 
the realization of civic responsibility among the bulk of its members 
would militate against such a claim as well as against the spirit of 
the pledge of equality given in Queen Victoria’s Proclamation. But 
be that as it m.iy, it Is almost certain that such a concession as has 
been proposed to be granted to the Indian Muslims will indirectly 
paralyse their public activity and sense of justice and fairness. 
The Mussulmans of India may not .it the present moment care for 
such a paralysis but a generation or two hence it will be evident to 
all that the so-called boon has worked to the great injury of that com- 
munity. But with that we arc not concerned very much to-day, for, 
if Indian Mussulmans will not understand their best interests, no 
body belonging to a different community is likely to convince them 
of the error of their ways. So apart from the consideration of that 
question, there is another side of it which deserves careful examina- 
tion. Evidently this concession will affect the interests of the other 
leading communities in India as well, and in this connection there are 
two important points to be considered. First, whether it is fair to 
concede to Mussulmans the right to special representation even 
in provinces where they constitute an overwhelming majority of 
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the population ; secondly, if the Government is so anxious to 
protect the interests of the minorities, is it also prepared to aJlow 
special representation to communities wbq form important 
minorities in one or the other of the Provinces of the Empire ? It 
appears from the statements already made in the House of Com- 
mons by Mr. Hobhouse and by Sir Harvey Adamson in the Impe- 
rial Council that the special representation of the Mabomedan inter- 
er.is.will be granted to all the provinces, no matter what fraction of 
the population the Mahometans may form in each. It is impossible 
to accept the justice of such a concession unless it is openly ack- 
nowledged and freely admitted that the Mussulmans of India have 
superior claims upon the consideration of the Government of India. 

We have controverted that proposition in our last number and 
are therefore not prepared to go over the same ground again. It 
seems to us to be an absurd positi<m for either the Mabomedans of 
India to advance and the Government of India to accept Not only 
absurd, but that indirectly casts a slur upon the loyalty and public 
spirit of the other sections of the Indian population. Regarding the 
second point to be considered, all that we know is that the Govern- 
ment is not prepared to grant to any other important minority in 
this country, however important or historical great the minority 
may be, the concessions it has thought wise to grant to the 
Mussulmans. 

The injustice involved in the concession under discussion 
will, no doubt, be very keenly felt by the Hindus in such 
provinces as the Punjab and the Eastern Bengal and Assam where 
the Hindu population is in decided and hopeless minority. Not 
only in these provinces will the Hindu representation be very in- 
adequate, but tlieir vote will always be swamped by that of the 
Moslem community. And as ill luck would have it, these are just the 
two provinces in India where the relation between the Hindus and 
the Moslems has reached a stage of acute tension. The result 
therefore of special Mahometan representation in these provinces 
would be to increase the racial bitterness already existing and to 
drive the Hindu interest always to the wall. On the one side, there- 
fore, there would be political inactivity on account of the absence of 
any incentive or competion ; on the other, political despair on 
account of die hopelessness of Mussulman opposition against Hindu 
interests. 

This is bad enough in all conscience as a question of equity bt|t 
worse from the standpoint of a Christian Govemwent which hks 
declared, off and on, its froei^om from paihality to any particulu 
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class or coimniinitjr in India. We must say that between exclusive 
representation and partly territorial election and partly oommunal 
representation one must prefer the latter, though even the latter In- 
volves a great injustice where a conceision of this kind is granted 
to one oommumty in India to the exclusion of others. We do not 
find even in the history of the Great Mogul, not even during the 
time of Aurangseb, that Mahomedans had aOy exclusive privilege to 
advise the Emperor or to be enrolled as Ehirbarls. In a later age, 
in the provincial courts of smaller satraps, the Hindus had as much 
the ear of the Nawab or the Vizier as the most respected Muslim 
Omrahs of the State. Tennyson in hit Akbar's Dream says : 

“ I cull from every faith and race the best 
And bravest soul for counsellor and friend.” 

Will the British Government cast to the wind the principle on which 
the great Akbar acted and which has been the foundation not only 
of political equity but of administrative justice under all govern- 
ments since the time of the great Moghul ? 

After all, the Mussulmans of India are wise in their generation 
for having raised a cry for ‘ the moon,' for Lord Morley has for 
once given them the ' moon * 

The time has undoubtedly arived when a vigorous agitation 
ought to be got up to bring to an end the annual 
migration to the hills of all the principal ofiice~s 
of the State and their departments in every part of 
the country. The Imperial Government moves to Simla every year 
with its huge Secretariat ; the Bengal Government to Darjeeling 
with nearly fifty officers and hundred clerks ■, the Eastern Bengal 
and Assam Government to Shillong with an ever increasing stafT ■, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces and of the Punjab 
as well as the Governors of Bombay and Madras move every year on 
the approach of the summer to Noini-Tal or Mussori, Simla, Maha- 
bieshwar and Ooty respectively. Even the Chief Commissioner of 
the Central Provinces is not content to work in the plains and 
moves to Panchmari with his staff and office as soon as the official 
year closes at Nagpore. We don't know if any member of the 
Viceroy's Council or of the House of Commons has ever called for 
a return of the huge expenditure involved in this almost universal 
exodus to the hills, but, if any such return were available, the 
pnUic would be shocked at the figures. The exodus involves 
in the first instance the tedu|dication and maintenance in two 
eenties of the Secretariat buildings and offices of the principal 
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departments in every indiviJaal piovince ; in the second plare, 
it means a heavy railway hill for the passage-fare of all the 
staff required to keep up a hill establishment for the Viceroy, for 
the Army Head-quarters and for each and all of the provincial 
satraps ; and thirdly, though not the least important item in the 
bill, is the allowance granted to all officers and clerks who are 
wanted to keep the official machinery going. We wonder, with a 
falling exchequer and an increasing expenditure, how long can 
such an exodus be maintained without an addition to the existing 
taxation of the country. That is a danger ahead against which 
any cautious Secretary of State for India ought to provide in 
time, and the only provision that is feasible under the circums- 
tances is to revise the whole policy in connection with the exodus 
and bring down the bill as low as possible. Even if this migration 
to the hills did not involve the risk of a fresh burden in the future, 
the question de.serve5 to be carefully examined from the stand- 
point of retrenchment and efficiency. If the shears could be used 
liberally, a large sum of money might be available in every 
province of the Empire for the improvement of the administration 
and to meet the more crying needs of the people. When the 
Government cannot afford to educate the people under its charge 
and attend to the urgent sanitary demands of the urban and rural 
population, does it stand to reason that it should lavishly spend 
its revenue in sending its officers to the hills and maintaining their 
establishments in a right royal style 7 The evil has spread so wide 
that in these days even Directors of Public Instructions, Inspectors- 
General of Police, heads of surveys and settlements and Civil 
Hospitals, and a hole host of lesser fries, fly to the hills at the 
end of March every year,— -not to add to administrative efficiency 
but to the expenditure side of the budget of every Government. We 
really cannot understand that while the Judges of the High Courts 
work down in the plains throughout the year, these smaller officers 
of the State should move to the hills to carry on their less onerous- 
work and add to the burden of the State. There is another side 
of this question to consider. Wlien the hills were first selected for 
the summer residence of important officers of the State, no body 
could guess that in so short a time the exodus would assume such 
rulpssal proportions. In the second place, a life in the plains 
during the nineteenth century was a weariness to the flesh to most 
high-placed officers, while to-day, under the electric fan and with 
improved sanitation and means of communication, any Anglo- 
Indian member of the Government can really enjoy life in the 
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plains as pleasantly as up in the hills. From a Secretary of State 
for India who has always stood against extravagance and been a 
consistent advocate of retrenchment, India expects a careful revision 
of the entire policy underlying this annual exodus. 

But it is not from the standpoint of retrenchment only that the 
policy needs to be revised. There is a much greater principle in- 
volved in the question than that of mere money or one that meets 
on the surface. Things are moving fast, rather very fast, in India 
and it is essential that the Government, both imperial and provin- 
cial, should during all time of the year, be in close touch with the 
people and watch their movements, not from the empyrean heights 
of the Indian hills, but at close quarters. India can no longer be 
governed by the cold reports of an absentee bureacracy, for an 
absentee bureaucracy is as bad, if not worse, than absentee land- 
lordism against which it has itself cried hoarse in the past in season 
and out of season. An absentee bureaucracy is now an anachron- 
ous institution and is as much out of date as the cold steel of the 
soldier and works more mischief than can be easily conceived. Not 
through the cold reports of such a bureacracy can the India of the 
future be rightly governed, but through a closer association with the 
leaders of the people can the Government get at the correct facts 
of every question and the suggestion for the true remedies of all 
troubles. It is from this broader standpoint of political expediency 
that we should urge Lord Morley to study the question and apply a 
remedy. In the meantime, our leading Associations and confe- 
rences should take the matter up in right earnest and press the 
matter home to the attention of the authorities. 
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DIARY FOR APRIL, 1909 

Date 

1. The Indian Councils Hill is read a second time in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Halfour disclaiming; all responsibility for its conse- 
quences on behalf of his party. 

The V'iceroy reaches Lahoie and lias a public reception. 

2. The Viceroy rides throujih Lahore at the head of an elephant 
procession and leceivcs an address at the Shalimar Gardens from the 
Punjab Chiefs’ Association. 

Pandit Mokshada Charan Sainadhya, arcjuittcd by the special 
Tribunal of the Calcutta Hii;h Court as one of the arciised in the 
Bighati Dacoliy Case, is re arrested for liatbouring the dacoils and 
abetting the crime. 

General Sir O' Moore Cieagh s appomtment Comiu.indcr in 
Chief of the Indian Forces is announced. 

3. The Viceroy receives addresses from ilic Punjab Branch of the 
Moslem League, the Hindu Sablia and the Sikh Comiminity at the 
University Hall of Lahore. 

The Budget of the United Provinces is discussed at a meeting 
of the Council in Lucknow, Mr. (Tillan making a violent attack upon 
Pundit Madannohan Malaviya and the ImUan People. 

5. The Budgets of Bengal and Madras are discussed in their res- 
pective Legislative Councils. 

Mr, N. N. Ghose, editor of the Indian Nation, dies at Calcutta of 
heart failure at the age of 55, due to an attack of beri-beri. 

Another bomb is thrown at a train at Agarpara Station on the 
£. B. S. Railway, injuring four Bengalee passengers, two of whom are 
severely hurt. 

6. The Eastern Bengal Budget is discu.ssed at a meeting of the pro- 
vincial Legislative Council at Dacca. 

In reply to a question in the House of Commons, Mr, Buchanan 
states that all deportations under the Regulation of 1818 will not be 
prescribed as a clehnijte and permanent disqualification for a scat on any 
Legislative Council in India. 

The great Kumbha Fair begins at Ujjaini in Central India. 

7. At the Madras High Court to-day, Mr. Justice Wallis, agreeing 
with Mr. Justice Benson and disagreeing from Justice Sankaran 
Nail', confirms the conviction in the Karur seclitimi case and reduces 
the sentence from 5 years’ transportation to 3 years* rigorous im- 
prisonment. 

At the annual meeting of the Bombay Mill-Owners* Association 
held to-day, the Chairman, Mr. F. C. Ibrahim, attributes the present 
depression in the cotton piece-goods trade to the absence of marriages 
among Hindus, failure of crops in several districts, prevalence of malaria, 
high prices of foad-sUiff’i increased production 
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Q. The Convention of Religions in India commences its sitting to- 
day at the Calcutta Town Hall under the presidency of the Hon, 
Maharaja Rameswar Singh Bahadur of Darbhanga. 

The U. P. Provincial Conference is held at Agra to*day under the 
presidency of Mr. Gangaprasad Vamia of Lucknow. 

The second Behar Provincial Conference meets at Bhagalpur 
under the presidency of Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha of Bankipore. 

10. On the Khassadtars’ seizing a number of mules belonging to 
some Zakha Khels of the British Territory, the Khaiber Pass is closed 
for Kafild traffic both ways. 

The 2nd Sind Provincial Conference meets at Hyderabad under 
the Presidency of Mr. Himathsing Gassing. 

A Convention of the Indian Christians of the United Provinces 
and Rajputana is held at Lucknow and decides to establish an exclusively 
Christian College. 

11. The annual meeting of the Kayasrh Conference is held at 
Allahabad under the presidency of Mnnshi Nursing Prosad. Chowdhury 
Mahdeo Prasad promises one lakh of rupees in aid of the proposed 
Kayasth College at Allahabad 

It is announced that the Government of India will develop a 
scheme during this session for making all currency notes universal, up 
to and including, the 50 rupee-notes and to reduce the minimum 
amount for treasury and currency transfers between important centres 
from 50 to 25 thousands. 

The U. P. Provincial Social Conference is held at Agra under the 
presidency of Pandit Matilal Nehru of Allahabad. 

The .Sikh Educational Conference is held to-day at Amritsar 
under the presidency of Sardar Jogindra Singh. A Resolution urging 
the substitution of the Punjabce language in place of Urdu in the 
Primary schools is passed. 

12. The AlMnclian Moslem League at a meeting held at Aligarh 
under the prc.sidency of Mr. Ali Imam urges exclusive Mahomedan 
representation and congratulates Mr, Sinha on his elevation to the 
Executive Council of the Viceroy. 

In the anniversary meeting of the D. A. V. College, Lahore, Lala 
Lajpat Rai asserts that, unless the depressed classes are raised and edu- 
cated, the Hindu social organisation will remain weakened and impaired 
and will fail to resist the aggressive machinations of other communities. 

The Bengal Chamber of Commerce protests against the proposed 
scheme of transferring the £. B. S. Ry. to the management of the B. N. 
W. Ry. Company. 

13. Six persons are arrested in connection with the Tenali bomb 
case in Madras. 

Two Students .are arrested at Poona under orders from the 
Gwalior Stale for their .alleged complicity in a Sedition case. 

Large pieces of stones are thrown at the mail-train from Ooty to 
Madras carrying several Europeans returning ifiet the Easter holidays. 

The U. ]*. and Behar Provincial Industrial Conferences are held 
at Agra and Bhagalpur under the presidency of Mr. A. B. Usuf Ali, I.C.S., 
and Mr. Tilak Dhari Lai, respectively. 

14. In the Sedition case the Madras High Court 

enhances the sentences passed by the lower court upon the Editor by 
convening the une.vpired portion of six months' .simple to rigorous 
imprisonment and that upon Mr. Harisanothawa Kao, the proprietor, 
from 9 months’ simple to 3 years' rigorous imprisonment. 

In the Alipur Bomb case the Assessors unanimously find only 
seven of the accused guilty. The rest including Mr. Arobindo Ghosh 
are declared not guilty 

15* The prohibition to hold public meetings in Calcutta squares 
within half an hour of sunset is extended for another year. 
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1 6 . The Anjumani Istiim of Lahore starts A Minto Memorial Fund 
for raising a building to be called Minto Mun^il which will consist of a 
Gymnasium pavilion, a coiiucil room and book depot. 

Mr. S. P. Sinha is publicly entertained at a congratulatory dinner 
at the Calcutta Town Hall by the Hindus and Mahomedans. 

17. Another bomb is found near the Agarpara Station on E. B. S. Ry. 

18. The Herbert Spencer Lectureship endowed in igo4 in the Oxford 
University by Mr. S. Krishnavarma is abolished and the amount of 
the endowment {£iooo) is returned to the donor. 

19. On a reference made to Mr. Justice Munro owing to difference of opinion 
between Mr. Justice Benson and Mr. Justice Sankar.iu Nair in ihc appeal of 
the Tinnevelly riots rase, the p^nviction and sentence of Mr. Logaimdia Iyer 
and Mr. Kanak S:d>apathy Pillay is uplield by Mr. justice Miinto. dnngara 
Neragana Pillay and t’amalinga ritlay are acrpuiied. 

The Hon’ble Mr. S. P. Sinh.i takes over the portfolio of the Legislative 
Pepartment at Simla under the usual saliUr\ 

Sir Lawrence Jenkins, ihc new Chief Justice of Ber::iil, assumes the 
charge of his office to day. 

20. The Indian Cuincil-s Bill with .a Clause virtually replacing Clause HI 
pa.ssed through the Committee Si u;e in the House of Commons by 118 to 22 
votes. tlie Maliomcdan representation, Mr. lfoI>bou.se states that besides 
common electorates for all sects and classes a coriam n\m;l>t*r of ])lnces would 
be reserved for the Mahomedans, 

2^, l^jaharaja Kishen Pershad, tbe Nizam's Prime Minister, ttfiisos permission 
to the Mahomodans to hold Ih.c Prophet’s De.v^h Anniversary ir\ the Durbar 
Hall as it i.s apprehended to develop into a political giUhering. 

24. At a General Meeting of the Madias Muslim Lougue under the 
Presidency of the Prince of Arcol, and at a Cimfcrence at Murshidabad, the 
Mussulmans of Madras and of both Bengals respectively protest against l 4 xe pro- 
posed scheme of Mahoinedan representation by nomination and uige scpaiate 
elcctorates.al all stages. 

26. The Indian Councils Bill is read a third time and is finally paR;;cd by 
the House of Commons almost in its original form. 

27. The Bengal Chamber of Commerce in a letter to the Bengal (iiovcrn* 
ment urges more representation for European commercial interests tlian what 
has been proposed in the Reform Scheme. 

29. The Secretary of State sanction the con.stitution of separate cadres for the 
Provincial Judicial Service of Bengal and of E. B. and As:.iam, creating a new 
grade of Rs. 500 for the latter, 

30. At meetings held at Faiehpur and Meerut the Mahomedans cxpiess 
disappointment at the Government receding from the promise made regarding 
a separate electorate at all stages. 
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GENERAL 

The Royal Indian Marine 

(’onsequent on the abolition of the Military Supply Department, 
the Royal Indian Marine has passed under the Governmenl of 
India in the Army Department. 

Traces of a new movement in the Congrese 

There are some traces of a new movement among supporters of 
the Hindu National Congress, thinks Mr. Loval Fraser, which may 
have significant results. Hitherto the Congress has been nominally 
all embracing, though really a Hindu organization. Some of its 
members now maintain that the time has come when it should be 
frankly Hindu in its ideals. I'hey say : — “ The Moslem League 
boUlly advocate.s the claims of Mahomedans alone, and gains strength 
and solidarity by its unity of aim. Why should we continue to profess 
to represent all creeds ? Why not look to ourselves, and plead the 
cause of the Hindus?” From what one hears one is apt to 
think that this movement is likely to spread. 

A Univeraity for Colombo 

We are glad to notice that there is a movement on" foot for 
the foundation of a University in Ceylon. The island is wealthy 
enough and contains a sufficiently large population of educated men 
to support a university wortliily, and it will certainly do much to 
energise the enthusiasm for learning if students are not compelled 
to go as far afield as Madras or Calcutta to obtain their degrees. 
The qtu^stion of funds should not prove much of a handicap. With 
Government aid and gifts from the European, Burgher, Moor and 
Sinhalese communities it should be possible to start a centre of 
higher education worthy of the island and of the position it 
occupies on the trades routes of the easttrn hemisphere. 

Indian Students and the London School oLBoonomics 

It i.s proposed by the London School of Economics to institute 
a special course for Indians who desire to study problems of Indian 
administration. An experimental course of ten lectures, sketching 
“‘The Social Structure of India ” will inaugurate this important in- 
novation. The first four lectures will be given by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ernest Roberts, i.M.s., and will take the form of a prelimi- 
nary sociological survey. 'I'he next three lectures will be by Mr. 
James Kennedy, upon “ 1'he History of the British Administration 
of Northern India and its Relation to Indian Ideas.” T he last 
three lectures of the series will describe “ The Economic Structure 
of India,” and will be given by Mr. Theodore Morison, of the 
India Council. 

The Indian Reforme 

The Indian Councils Bill is, after all, says the London Daily 
but an episode in the immense transformation which is 
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sweeping over the face of the once changeless East. In countries 
ruled by native despotisms these changes must need come suddenly 
and completely at the bidding of a violent revolution. It was so 
in Japan, in Persia, and Turkey. No other method could there 
be considered. Shogun or Shah or SttUan, none of them was ready 
even to discuss the possibility of gradual reform. They had all to 
be overawed or conquered, for the simple reason that until they 
were over-awed no native Liberal’s life was worth a moment’s 
purcliase. The situation in India differs from that of 'Furlcey and 
Persia mainly in this — that its despotism, if alien, is beneficent, that 
it seeks to rule in the interests of the governed, and tliat it is 
accessible to Liberal ideals. In these conditions, evolution is pos* 
sible, and revolution unnecessary. 

The Pastour Treatment 

The Pasteur Institute of Southern India is making steady pro- 
gress, The second annual report sh«>\vs that 340 cases were treated 
in the year 1908-09 as against 180 in the eleven months preceding. 
In these 340 cases there were only two failures, though two cases 
which developed hydrophobia during treatment are not included 
in the statistics. Of the total number of patients 51 were Europeans, 
39 Eurasians, and 253 Asintics. The report on the Pasteur Institute 
at Kasauli for 1907 shows that during tlnit year the institute grew 
in favour with Indians. The number of patients treated was larger 
than in any preceding year and the percentage of failures, 0*44, was 
considerably smaller. Four hundred and thirty three European 
patients were treated and 916 natives of India. A table classifying 
the native patients shows that natives of all castes availed them* 
Selves of the treatment. 1 'he value of the work being done cannot 
be doubted ; the majority of the ca.ses which ended fatally arrived 
too late. 

The Vagaries of the Indus 

With the Indus, says the Pioneer^ it is not merely a question of 
hind or water. There is always a gamble as to the kind of land which 
the river will recede from. In one place it will lerive magniheent .soil 
ready at once to take a splendid crop of wheat even if the winter rains, 
as is too oAen the case, amount to nothing. In another the 
greater moisture will only allow luguminous plants of country peas 
and pulses. In the damper ooze of depressions a plant called 
shainuka is produced, of little value save as fodder, but beautiful 
with its bright green colour and excellent to the sportsman as an 
attraction to flocks of grey and bare-headed geese. Other lands 
again will grow notiiing but long reeds and low tamarisk scrub. 
These, if properly placed in the neighbourhood of flehls, have 
their value as preserves for black partridges and hare, but for 
utilitarian purposes can only provide materials for building Inns, or 
at best give employment to the makers of fan-handles. But, alas 1 
there is the possibility that in the place of soil, gorxl, bad, or in- 
different, sand only may be thrown up, and the Indus ha.s a bad 
reputation for the amount of sand that it carries. Native lore gives 
the river the title of ** fiUe dejoie.” 

Sat-cbasl Oaste Reform 

A strong social movement has been set on for^t to raise the 
status of the Sat-chasi caste and to do away with the much -abused 
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nick-name ** Chasadhopa." Already they- have applied to tlie 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal to order the change 
of name “ Chasadhoj)a Para " into ** Satchasi Para ” in the streets 
and lanes in Calcutta and its suburbs. The complaint of the 
caste people is that though in the Court and Registration and 
University records they are mentioned as “ Satchasis " yet they 
are classed as Chasadhopns in the Census Report as was intimated 
to them by the Superintendent of Census Operations, Mr. S. 
O’Malley that the Satchasis were not enumerated as a separate 
caste at the census of 1901 and that the number of Chasadhopas 
in the Province of Bengal as then constituted was 29,506. Now 
in order to alter the name they have set aside all social differences 
and members on either sides of the river recently joined in a 
social union at which delegates from Kelgachi, Kidderpore, Chetla, 
Serampore, Konnagar, Howrah, Hughly, and 24 Perganas sent 
their respective delegates which consisted of some fairly educated 
members of the community. 

Nawab Sadiq All Khau on Mohamedan Representation 

NawabSadiq AH Khan, u a., Barrister-at-Law and a representative 
of the Ex-Royal family, speaking with regard to the demand of 
the Mahomedans for separate representation, said: — It is my firm 
conviction that although these separate electorates, on the basis 
of class, castes and religion, might seem to give one community 
some slight immediate advantage, yet in the long run, the dis** 
advantage would far outweigh any little nominal advantage. If 
it has not been necessary to create electorates for Christians or 
non-Christians or for Catholics and Protestants, for insuring the 
representation of minorities in the British House of Commons, if 
even in the Mahoniedan State of Hyderabad we liave managed to 
get on without any such device, why should it he necessary to 
have it in British India ? 'Fhe policy of proud isolation resting 
upon faded traditions of an unreturning past, can never be to 
our advantage as a community. 1 appeal to my Mabomedan 
brethren to see that by dividing ourselves into hostile camps we 
shall only strengthen the hands of those who oppose our progress. 
The need of the hour requires us to close up our ranks and sink out 
sectarian differences. 

A New University 

The project of a new University for India originated l)y Mrs. 
Besant, in her capacity as the President of the Board of Trustees 
of the Central Hindu College at Benares, has apparently made 
some progress since it was noticed about a year ago. In the 
interviews Mrs. Besant had with Lord Morley and l/)rd Minto 
regarding her scliemes she met with a good deal of encourage- 
ment. A lengthy petition has since been drawn up to be sub- 
mitted through the Government of India to his Majesty the King- 
Emperor. “It is stated that the proposed University will have 
a held of activity distinct from that of existing universities. First 
and foremost it will affiliate no college in which religion and 
morality do not form an integral part of the education given ; 
it will make no distinctions between religions, accepting equally 
Hindu, Buddhist, Pars!, Christian and Mahomedan, but it will not 
affiliate any purely secular institution. It is claimed on behalf of 
the proposed institution that it will supply a gap in the educational 
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system of India, and will draw together all the elements which 
regard the training o^youth in honour and virtue as the most 
essential part of education. It will be a nursery of good cituens, 
instead of a mint for hall-marking a certain standard of knowledge.” 

A Sign of the Ttmee 

The large and steady increase in the number of restaurants of 
all kinds in Bombay is one of the most significant features of the 
lime. During the last five years, unlicensed refreshment and 
eating houses have increased from i,6oo to 3,600. The figures for 
the difierent classes of houses, are as follow : — eating-houses from 
1,223 to 2,784, coffee houses from 331 to 688, cold drink shops 
from 56 to 107, boarding houses 21 to 49, boarding and lodging 
houses from 7 to 21. The increase is not confined to any one 
district of tlie city. Almost all parts of Bombay are affected by 
it. What is even more remarkable is the fact that many of these 
restaurants and boarding houses occupy some of the most conspi- 
cuous buildings in a street or road, which shows that the business 
is a flourishing one. The conductors of these institutions evidently 
think it profitable to pay the high rents which they have to pay. 
This very large increase in tiie number of these places of refresh- 
ment, amounting to 125 percent, in five years, can not of course 
he explained by the growth of population ; it represents to our 
mind the progress of what is nothing less than a revolution in the 
social life and ideas of the people. One of the causes of the 
growing resort to restaurants is probably to be found in the fact 
that the population is steadily moving away from the centres of 
business in search of healthy residential quarters. 

Military Opinion about the Reforms 

In the course of one of his letters from the Punjab, Mr, Lovat 
Fraser says : In view of the accepted traditions of the Punjab 
civilians, who in ttic past have been accustomed to personal control 
of affairs to a degree unknown in other provinces, one might liavc 
expected to find among them considerable disapproval of the im- 
pending innovations. 'I'hat is by no means the case. There is a wide- 
spread feeling in the Punjab Civil Service that the time has arrived 
when generous concessions must be made to Indian opinion. 'Mie 
feeling, moreover, is not confined to civilians. Military opinion 
counts for a great deal in the Punjab, where so large a proportion 
of the Indian Army is statioiv d, where preparedness for war is a 
primary consideration, and where the voice of the soldier is to an 
extent dominant. Possibly it would astonish arm-chair politicians 
who rail against militarism in India to discover how many senior 
officers favour tlie policy of giving the people of India a larger 
share in the control of their own affiiirs. The liberal views of some 
of the generals would have been a revelation to those who suppose 
that every soldier thinks India can only be governed in jack-boots. 
A fairly wide acquaintance among officers of the Indian Army will 
convince one that in these matters they are very much misjudged at 
home. They may know Utile about the details of civil administra- 
tion, but as a class they are perhaps broader-minded than civilians. 
The older officers often possess great Indian experience, and in their 
frequent changes of station, their incessant manoeuvres and camps 
of exercise, and their shooting expeditions they have gained a 
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varied knowledge of the people, particularly in the rural districts* 
They generally know one or more of the vernaculars, and they 
have the advantage of a detached point of view. Though their 
opinions may not carry much weight in political matters, they 
certainly do not as a rule lean towards reaction. 


COMMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL 

B seise Uoenee Rewenue in Burma 

The total revenue on sales of various excise licenses for the 
year 1909-10 is Rs. 9,06,300 against Rs. 9,33,190 last year, that is 
a decrease of Rs. 36,890. 

Sugar-makingr in Rampur State 

A series of experiments in sugar-making is being carried out at 
present in the Rampur State. A complete boiling and centrifugal 
plant has been laid down to deal with the canc juice, which is pur- 
chased direct from the cultivators at favourable rates. It has been 
demonstrated that the new industry can be made a profitable one 
—given a fair sugar cane season, and a favourable market (or the 
sale of the man ufactured sugar and molasses^ 

Trade of Burma 

Hitherto the trade of Burma greatly flourished but a widespread 
depression is refiected in the figures for the year ending 31st March. 
These taken as a wliole, show a considerable set back to the 
progress of the province. 'I'he aggregate sea-borne trade of Burma 
imports and exports was Rs. 5763 lakhs and 93014 against 6355 
lakhs and 60869 in the preceding year. The decrease in Govern- 
ment transactions in the preceding year was Rs. 36025296 and in 
private trade, 23142539. 

Irrlgration 

Extensive irrigation works are now in progress in difierent parts 
of India and some will take several years to complete. The 
Nagavalli River project and the Divi Island project will not be 
open for irrigation before 1911-12. The Mun Canal will be ready 
in 1912 and the Upper Swat River project in 1912 and 1913. 
The Punjab triple [)rojcet, Upper Chenab, Upper yhelum and the 
Lower Braraidoal) will iu>t be ready before 1914-15 and the Ye-u 
Canal not before 1915-16. 

Barnlngs of Indian Railways 

I'hc gross earnings of Indian railways for the year which ended 
on the 31st March were Rs. 4,40,12,000 or Ks. 23,82,700 less than 
in 1907-8. I'he lines which showed a decrease included : The 
North-Western, Rs. 1,38,66,000 worse ; Rajpulana-Malwa, 41 lakhs; 
G. 1. P., 26 lakhs ; Indian Midland, 21 lakhs ; Southern Punjab, 
13^ lakhs ; Oudh and Rohilkhnnd, 23 lakhs ; and the Bengal- 
Nagpur, 10 lakhs. The South Indian Railway showed an impn>ve- 
ment of nearly 43 lakhs, the Eastern Bengal, One of about 15 lakhs, 
and the Burma Railways, one of lakhs. 
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U. P. Irrifiratioi:i Sohemes 

One of the most interesting irrigation schemes now under the 
investigation of Government is known as the Sadar-Ganges feeder 
project. The possibility of such a project was discerned by the 
Irrigation Commission in their report of 1903. Anthony has 

been appointed Superintending Engineer for preparing the project 
estimate which is one of some difficulty. The most expensive part 
of it is the feeder channel from the Sarda to the Ganges as the 
alignment necessarily crosses so many important drainages and 
more than one river. 

Official Mouofinmphs 

The industry selected by the Government of India for a 
monograph for the year 190S-09 is the “Wine and Tinsel 
Industry.’' These reports \vhich are determined annii ;:il!y in connec- 
tion with a scheme for an industrial survey of India initiated by Sir 
Edward Ruck several years ago, arc prepared by officers specially 
selected by the Local Governments for the work. A large number 
ol these monographs have been published since thrir institution, 
and furnish a valuable record of the iu ligoi^ous industries of tlie 
country. Last year’s monograph dealt with Indian iron and steel 
industries. 

Indian Farming 

What a great laud India is for farming, and what great improve 
ments might be made to the long-neglected and overworked soil. 
People will naturally ask, “ Why, tlien, are there no such improve- 
ments ? ” This can be very easily explained. 'l*he first reason is 
that the farmer is quite content to make sufficient income to last 
him through the year with his own method, and never troubling to 
gather his second and third crops. 1‘hc second reason is that the 
majority of Indian farmers are old, narrow-minded men, The plan 
the farmer adopts is most simple ; he merely ploughs up his laud 
with an instrument consi.sting of .in iron spike, hound tightly to a 
strong solid piece of wood, which is balanced by a man wluK; it is 
being drawn by an ox. Then he sows hi.s seed and wails for the 
rains. Naturally, when the rains come h.df the seed is swept away, 
and what is left grows into a strong but very thin crop. If only 
the seed were sown a little earlier and tii./ <ioi! manured, the seed 
would he shooting before the rains commence, and little waste would 
occur, fhe crop would be double in thickness, while the farmer’s 
income would be doubled and possibly trebled. 

Inventions in India 

During the last year, says the Secretary under the Indian In- 
ventions and Designs Act in his Report for 1908, 551 applications 
were made for leave to file specifications and 47 1 spccification.s 
were filed. The total number of applications under the present 
Act has been 9,510 and of specifications 7,837. Compared with 
the previous year there has been a somewhat heavy decrease of 
64 in the number of applications and of 37 in the number of 
specifications filed. On the other hand, the amount received as 
continuance fees, by payment of which existing exclusive privileges 
are kept in force, has shown a slight increase and the total income 
of the office has only fallen by Rs. 956. Although the number 
of applications is so much smaller than last year, it is worthy of 
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note that residents in India arc not accountable for the reduction, 
which is solely due to the decrease in the number of foreign ap- 
plicants. As usual, the railway and the textile industries take the 
lead, though to a somewhat less extent than previously, amongst 
the wide range of inventions for which protection is sought. One 
of the features of interest of the year is to be found in the inven- 
tions for safe-guarding railway passengers, which arose from some 
recent notorious incidents. Of the applications that originated in 
this way two refer to alarm systems, two to modified footboards, 
two connect the doors with the brake system, and two others lock 
the doors by the motion of the train. Some six inventions for 
locking railway wagon doors have also been put forward for the 
protection of goods against train thieves. Amongst the textile 
inventions are to be found four handlooms. Applications of 
interest in the printing trades show an increase from 9 to 21, 
largely due to a number of type-setting machines. 
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In the Madras Revenue Secretary's D. O. letter No. 1S59A, 
dated May 21, 1908, 1 have been asked for siig&;estions in advance 
as to the practical measures which may be taken for the promotion 
of (i) industrial development, or (2) of technical education. 

I have broad general ideas of my own, and have nursed them 
for many years without much chance of gK'ing public expression 
to them, and the present seems a good opportunity for doing so, 
even though I am perfectly well aware that they run a great risk 
of being characterized as of too vague and general a nature for 
practical action to be taken on them. However, that is nothing 
to me. I shall be content if I set people thinking, and if, ten or 
twenty years hence, the general character of the education which 
we offer to the people shall have develof)ed somewhat in the direc- 
tion in which, in my judgment, it oughi 10 have developed ten or 
twenty years ago. 

I do not say that the educational system now practically 
universally in use — i.c., a purely literary system of education— was 
not all right enough when it was first introduced, half a century 
ago ; for the Administration need large numbers of em4)loyes with 
a fair knowledge of English, and there were not nearly enough of 
such men to supply the demand. I do not know how it is now 
a days, but 1 remember (]uite well in the Punjab thirty-eight years 
ago how the Irrigation Engineer, or, indeed, the Deputy Com- 
missioner of the district, ust;d to sit surrounded by his five to 
twenty tnunshr squatting on the ground, speaking nothing but 
Urdu, and all documents read out were in Urdu or Punjabi, and 
had orders passed on them in the vernacular. Indeed, when a 
(ahsiidar came to pay a visit of ceremony, he usually knew no 
other language than hi.s own, 1 am far bom insisting that this 
was a bad stale of things, but whether good or bad it had to go, 
and it has gone ; and in order to replace it by our modern system 
it became necessary to give a fiirly good education in the English 
language lo as large a number of young Indians as practicable, in 
order that they might not only fill posts in the public service 
worthily, but might be fit to practise in one or other of the so-called 
learned professions— law and medicine. 

But from my point of view — and I wish it to be understood 
clearly that I am far from insisting that my point of view is the 
only one, or the only right one — the educational authorities made 
a great error in their failure to recognize several years ago — that 
the time had already arrived when the supply of fairly well educat- 
ed young Indians for the needs of the public service was safely 
assured, and might be left to take care of itself ; and that to go on 
turning out far more of them, equipped in the sealed-pattern 
niannei, than could possibly find any sort of employment, instead 
of devising an alternative system of education better adapted la 
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the altered conditions of the country, was a bad mistake under 
the ciratmstances. The circumstances I refer to are that India by 
that time had arrived at the stage of needing industrial develop- 
ment at the hands of her own sons — true Swadeshi development— 
but was no more able to find from amongst the high-school and 
University students the belter kind of employe needed by every 
successful industry than, twenty or thirty years before, the Govern- 
ment had been able to lay its hands on men equipped suitably for 
the ordinary civil and judicial administration of the country. 

I suppose that, outside and beyond the idea of providing a 
large number of young men from whom candidates for the public 
service and for the learned professions might be drawn, there was 
the idea that by diffusing a wide knowledge of English the valuable 
information on all conceivable subjects that lies open to those who 
can read the Englisli language would be made widely available to 
young Indians. But have we not here an instance of lack of 
imagination ? For the youth who has failed to secure employment 
is not the one who is likely to read and study English books on 
industrial subjects in order that, with luck and opportunity, he 
may perchance better his position. For, first of all, such books 
usually be far beyond his means ; secondly, he vrill find it difficult, 
if not impossible, to learn even the names of them ; and thirdly, 
he will sf:arcely know English well enough to profit by the study 
of sucli books if lighted on. Practically, there is no vernacular 
literature concerning itself with industrialism, as far as 1 know, 
worth the paper it is written on, and thert* has been no organized 
attempt on anything like a large scale to provide vernacular iransla- 
tioris of English scientific books. Indeed, 1 suppose the most 
enlightened votaries of Swadeshi will agree at once, on a little 
consideration, that, in view of the scores of different vernaculars 
and the infinite difficulties connected with translation of technical 
terms and nomenclature, tliere is no alternative to English if a 
new educational policy is to arm young men with the knowledge 
of underlying scientific principles qn a scale adequate to insure 
their commanding the trust and respect of capitalists desirous of 
opening new industries. 

I have an utter disbelief, at this stai*c^ in cur pushing on with 
the technical education of mere artisans. That will come later. 
What we want now is that the education of the better classes, con- 
ducted in English, shall be on such lines as, first, shall not abso- 
lutely cut off a youth who follow's those lines from all hope of 
employment in the public service, if he should see fit to prefer this 
to a career of industrial ism ; and second, shall at least give him a 
chance, if there are any industrial instincts in him, of finding out 
that he possesses them. 

If I hand, say, a Kodak camera — the illustration is on my 
table as I write, and so 1 use it — to an average Englishman edu- 
cated on the regulation classical and English lines, he will probably 
think vaguely that such things are made somewhere perhaps by 
machinery, but for him they are merely things to be bought in 
shops. 1 can only suppose that if I lay the same thing before the 
average B. A. of Madras University, he will think very much on 
the same lines, only adding mentally that low-caste working people 
have to do with these practical matters but educated men have to 
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do with the results on paper, and in general with paper and ink 
and with words, whether in print or vocal 1 want that Our average 
B. A., on seeing, say, a" camera, shall, like the average Englishman 
or American of the practical, industrial sort, say within himself. : 

This is a thing that is made in hundreds and in thousands, and 
the making of it, and of, say, Singer’s sewing-machines and Yost*s 
type*writers, gives employment to thousands of hard-working 
artisans ; and why shouldn’t I superintend the organisation and 
direction of such labour, and so keep the reward of their and my 
industry in my own instead of leaving it to the foreigner ? and 
why shouldn’t 1 be so educated — or, at least, insist on my son 
being so educated — that not only shall I or he be qualified for the 
guidance of the industrial development contemplated, but shall 
also attract the confidence of our friend the goldsmith and banker 
over the vray, so that he may feel safe in financing our enterprise ? ” 
But the goldsmith and banker is a very shrewd old gentlenmn, and 
he knows perfectly well that Mr Ramalinga Aiyar or Mr. Coop- 
pusamy Chetty, as now educated, would in a very short time 
“ make ducks and drakes,” as we say, of his hard-earned money. 

Long before they learn to make type writers, Kodaks, and 
sewing-machines, our disciples of Swtu/tr's/r/ might at least make 
umbrellas, paper, matches, buttons, sugar, glass, and o thousand 
other things which they now pay foreigners to make for them, to 
the tune of crores of rupees annually— and this because the 
people of India cannot make such things, but because the so-called 
educated class, all through their years of development in boyhood, 
have sedulously had tlieir attention turned away from everything 
of a practical, industrial nature by us, their guides, who ought to 
have known better. 

1 want the Government of the country and the Educational 
Department to rise to the occasion, and after first finding out, as 
they can easily do, how the difficulty is met in Europe and 
America, to launch out on a very extensive development of the 
new education in India at any cost in reason. For it will pay in 
the long run, in the development oi the wealth of the country in a 
thousand ways, and in it.s better capacity for sparing more taxa- 
tion for the needs of the new policy. There is no use telling me 
that the people have not got it in them. They have it in them 
right enougl), but latent for lack of education— in the true philo- 
logical sense of that much-abused word. 

I insist that the time has now come — indeed, arrived many 
years, ago — for a wise Government, possessing with God’s help a 
little imagination, to recognize the compelling urgency of the need 
for an indigenous industrial development, and in hundreds of high 
schools to afford to the better classes at least the chance of dis- 
covering any latent taste that may lie in them, undeveloped only 
for lack of opportunity, in the direction of industrial production. 
As well expect the present sort of schools and colleges to 
furnish the necessary raw human material as to have expected the 
schools and colleges of monastic origin and tradition of the England 
of the eighteenth century to afford leaders in the textile, transporta- 
tion, and numerous other gigantic industiies which, on the initiative 
of a few untutored geniuses of the Watt, Stephenson, Arkwright, 
and Hargraves type, have utterly transformed the conditions of life 
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in the civilized world in the last hundred years, and thereby have 
enormously increased the sum of human comfort. 

In an early stage of his evolution man shares with the lower 
animals the disability of being unable to contribute in any other 
way than through the labour of iiis muscles to the welbbeing of 
himself and of those dependent on him for their support. In a later 
stage of development certain masterful men are found to force other 
and less masterful men to support them by the labour of the Litter’s 
muscles-— that is, slaves labour, while masters live and look on in a 
state of comparative rest and freedom from sweat. Later again— 
and this undoubtedly is a higher stage of evolution than the slave 
stage — men are found to have trained a few of the lower animals 
to exert their muscles on their behalf, while they themselves rest 
and look on, or at least confine their exertions to the animal’s 
guidance. Later again— indeed, very late in the history of his de- 
velopment — man learns how to cause inanimate things, instead of 
animals or men, to do his work for him. Needless to $ay, this last 
method of working — viz., the direction and guidance into the service 
of men of the great inanimate forces of Nature — connotes a far 
higher state of civilization and of development than that attained 
in any of the earlier stages. For if tirat part of man which already, 
in the course of his evolution, has risen superior to the correspond- 
ing part of his living fellows, the beasts, birds, fishes, insects, etc.— 
viz., if his thinking apparatus is to develop for llie better on evolu- 
tionary lines— it is as well that he should not be hampered by 
having to wear out not only his body, but also the thinking part of 
bis ego, in muscular exertion, for the mere sake of keeping himself 
alive. I'o keep himself alive and to make life worth while man has 
certain elementary needs, amongst which may be reckoned a modi- 
cum of food, of warmth, of shelter, and of enjoyment, and in order 
to secure these for himself and f^or his dependents, and of the best 
quality obtainable, so that his and their happiness may approach 
the attainable maximum, it is necessary — apart from high-handed 
ruffianism — that he should either exert himself, or get other men to 
exert themselves for him, or train beasts to exert themselves for him, 
or, best of all, tliat he should so dispose of inanimate things that 
they may exert themselves on his behalf. He cannot well lie under 
a tree and expect the fruit to drop into his mouth, or the ravens of 
heaven to feed him. Speaking generally, the more exertion he 
succeeds in exercising, or in causing to be exercised on his behalf, 
provided he has the intelligence to guide it in right diiectiuns, the 
greater will be the degree of comfort and happiness that he will 
succeed in securing for himself and his dependents. 

It was not many centuries ago that Europe, in the course of her 
development, reached the stage of compelling some few of the 
inanimate forces of Nature to work for her. Indeed, it is almost 
within the memory of men still living that, except for a few water- 
wheels and a few windmills — and in another direction, except for 
ships driven by the wind — there was but little to be seen even in 
Europe of the utilization by men of the forces of Nature, But 
nowadays the function of the average working man of Europe and 
America is to stand by and direct the great natural forces, so that 
they may work for him, while he acts as their brain ; and in this 
way each man is able to guide the turning out of tens or hundreds 
of times more work than was possible iu the old days, and yet with 
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kio Mote filtigue of his own muscles than he endured when his out- 
turn was far smaller. 

This not being a politico-economical essay, 1 need not stay to 
point out how wealth follows increased production — wealth being 
understood as meaning, not the multiplication of money in the 
narrow sense, but of those things that conduce to greater comfort, 
convenience, and happiness. At present India, amongst countries, 
is very low down in the scale of wealth, and this, by those of her 
sons who are articulate, is ascribed to many causes. I have said 
that this is not a politico-economical essay, and I may say also 
that it is not a political essay. We have had a surfeit of politics 
and our fill of political economy, and by tliis time the body politic 
might have been in better health had we devoted more of our 
attention to industrial instead of to political development— that 
is, to the development of our ability to substitute the agency of the 
great forces of Nature for mere human and animal muscular 
agency in the production of wealth, and of those things which 
conduce to human comfort. 

But it is no use to hope for any such development in the 
present educational condition of the country. For what do we see ? 
We see a vast mass of intelligent but iilitfTate, hard-working folks, 
chiefly engaged in agriculture, but as years go on in larger and 
larger numbers devoting themselves to other industries under the 
guidance of a limited number of practical foreigners. Alongside 
of them, but looking down on them for the most part with con- 
tempt, we see a smaller mass— perhaps i or 2 per cent, of the 
whole — who have availed themselves of such benehts as are 
ascribable to an English education. But the education in question 
has omitted to lay sufficient stress upon the fact — and we Westerns 
know it to be a fact— that the weal of a nation lies in her indus- 
trialism. Our educationalists have taught history— or tries to teach 
it — literature, mathematics, and philosophy to masses of men 
whose forebears, when we others were dressed in woad, had already 
clothed themselves in philosophy and mysticism, and who since 
then have thought and dreamt of little else— with the result that, 
taken in the mass, they are a poverty-stricken, short-lived, and fiom 
our vigorous Western point of view an uncomfortable and suftering, 
though patient, race of men. 

During countless ages the Western world, as still does the 
Eastern to a great extent, jogged along quite content that production 
should be carried on by the labour of men and of animals. For 
hundreds of years the education of Europe was of a literary, two- 
dimensional character, in the hands of clerics and scholiasts un- 
acquainted to an almost incredible degree with the real practical 
needs of the world. All this time Europe remained poor ; there 
was no production of goods on anything that would now be con- 
sidered a commercial scale ; it took hard labour to earn a new 
blanket or a pair of shoes. But somewhere more or less a hundred 
years ago a number of strenuous, three^limensionat, practical men 
sprang up, and from then until now the practical man has been 
brushing the unpractical schoolmaster aside and taking the direction 
of the country's industrialism and education more and more into 
his own hands, with the result that we now see teeming Western 
populations of working folks enjoying comforts and conveniences 
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that their fathers never dreamt of, and a splendid distribution of 
comparative wellbeing in Europe and America to which the masses 
in the East are still utter strangers. It must be a revelation to those 
who have not studied the subject to find how England, Germany, 
America, and other up-to-date countries, have supplied themselves 
with schools and colleges magnificently equipped, so that men 
of the wealthy and educated class may learn such practical science 
as, later, may help them to control factories, transportation, and 
industries generally. VVe can scarcely say that in India we have 
even the germs of any such thing, and it is a fact that whai little 
we have of it is not, to any adequate extent, availed of by the 
classes whom we might expect to see interested in the direction and 
guidance of masses of skilled but uneducated working folks. 
Indeed, we may well ask : What measurable influence can Sibpur, 
Rurki, Madras, and Poona colleges, and a few more minor places 
of practical education, have on the industrial development of a 
population ten times that of England ? 

I have already said that the new education, if adopted, will 
demand a heavy burden of taxation. But we are incapable of 
drawing wise conclusions from reliable premises if we fail to see 
that any such outlay cannot but be repaid in the few years which 
are spanned by the life of a generation of men. However, we 
few Europeans can do little more than throw out hints. 'I’he thing 
will fail of accomplishment unless it be taken up in real earnest by 
the leaders of public opinion amongst the Indian themselves of 
all classes, as the true road of real swadeshi and self-accomplish- 
ment. A great deal of rubbish is talked about the burden and 
hardship of taxation, 1'axation involves no loss to a country as a 
whole, so long as either the money does not leave the country or 
else leaves it in exchange for full value. Taxation expended on 
school houses, the paying of masters, prizes, books, and apparatus 
made in India is no more money lost to the country than his 
2 -foot rule is lost to a carpenter when he takes it out of one pocket 
to measure his work and puts it back in another. Our swadeshi 
industrialists— when thety find time to turn from politics to indus- 
trialism — will, 1 hope, come to the conclusion that the new educa- 
tion, even if more costly than the old, cannot but bear fruit an 
hundredfold in the regeneration and the greater happiness of their 
race. 

My contention — and I speak after some twenty years of study 
and consideration of this subject, and Lhiily-eight years* intimate 
knowledge of Indians of the working as well as of the educated 
classes — is that for people like the natives of India, whose thoughts 
have run for thousands of years on two-dimensional lines, a two- 
dimensional education is an education which fails in one of the 
elements most vital to the needs of the country, and that it is 
necessary that the minds of a far larger proportion of students than 
have that advantage at present should be educated on three-dimen- 
sional lines. Under the present educational system, in use practi- 
cally universally throughout India, ideas are conveyed to the 
brain of the student through the medium of his eyes and ears. But 
my view is that the only suitable education for a race that has got 
into the mental condition of the literate masses of India is a 
three-dimensional education which shall avail itself also of the sense 
of touch, and shall aim at conveying ideas of length, breadth, and 
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height, as well as of weight, strength, and chemical qualities, and 
so shall offer to the youth who has it in him to develop industrially 
at least a chance of rfcognizing that has it in him. We U^estern 
industrialists all know how a love of handicraft ami of practical 
machinery came to us, not out of ijoofcs, but through the chance 
of using tools and of watching machinery at work- l lu: average 
young Indian of the literate class— sny the son of a vakil, tahsildar, 
or office-writer— has a vague idea that all that sort of thing is the 
business of persons in a lower walk of life, illiterate, half nalced, 
and despised by him and his kind. Sucli being the cuse, how 
are we to expect the wealthy men of a community to combiivi and 
put their money into industrial enterprise, other than agriculture, 
when they are perfectly well aware that the young men v>r tlieir own 
class are in a ^;lale of abject ignorance of anything of the sort, and 
that how easy soever it may be to get together a score c>r a luindred 
or many hundreds of clever artisans, it is practically impossible to 
find young men, of their own race and of the educated class, fir 
to handle and to supervise such labour when collected. 

I have seen fit to use llie unusual terms “ two-dirnensiofial ■' 
and “ tliree-dimensionar* edacalioji, aitd it may be considered 
necessary that I should define them By the term ** two 
dimensional educalioTi ” I mean education as ordinarily conducted 
in this countr}', with the aid of the eye and of the ear, whether 
by the aid of black marks in the plane of the paper, or by the 
voice of the teacher who conveys to his pupils wluit he Itopes 
will be correct ideas. By “three-dimensional education" I 
mean the above, aided by tlv? sense of touch added to those of 
seeing and hearing, ideas being conveyed to the mind of the learner 
by the practical handling, shaping, breaking, analyzing, anti 
measuring of materials. 'Fhe man educated on thfce’dimensional 
principles thinks in the s<jlid and in the concrete. He thinks of 
actual things and of their qualities, instead of merely of words, 
whether voiced, printed, or written. 

And yet, in common estimation, tlie man who has had a two- 
dimensional training is considered — and I fear even by the 
officials of Government is usually considered —to bo the more 
useful man of the two, and a native canclidat«- b»r a lahsildarship 
who can explain a reference to the Const iluiions of Clarendon and 
foll(jw a line of argument from Herbert Speticer's philosophy 
is more likely to obtain employment in the public service than 
his brother, a student of the Madras College of Engineering, who 
has been taught the principle.s of the flow of water, and in a 
.scientific way has had practical dcmonstr.uion of the strength of 
materials. I may say here that I lumestly fear that, to the average 
educationalist of the English public schoolmaster type, as well as 
to llic average civil <;fficial, these .sayings may seem meaningless, 
and to savour of insane ravings. Hut I know wluU I mean, and 
if anyone fails to understand my meaning, may I be permitted to 
suggest that his luck of comprehension may perhaps be ascribable 
to the two-dimensional character of his upbringing. 

In the adequate extension of indigenous industrialism by the 
aid of indigenous capital and under indigenous control and manage- 
ment lies the only hope of an appreciable enhancement of India's 
wealth and of an improvement in the material comfori and pros- 
I>erity of the mass of her people. But there can be no extension 
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of industrialism on modern lines — that is, on lines where the 
muscular labour of men or of animals is replaced by the great 
forces of inanimate nature controlled by men’s brains — until the 
upper classes, and more particularly those of them who have had 
an English education, begin to apply themselves to the practical 
handling of practical things. For the uneducated masses, however 
well skilled manually, are incompetent, in the al:.>sence of educated 
guidance, to organize industries on a scale adequate to enable them 
to undersell the products c>f Western countries. However, we 
have yet to see what the Tata Institute at Bangalore is going to 
do. 1 am told that the Tata iron*works near Sini, in Bengal, are 
to engage about a hundred technically skilled Americans in order 
to make a start. 

Noljody can be more conscious than I am that the treatment 
which I am offering to our patient is not a treatment which is 
going to make any appreciable change for the better in his condi- 
tion in a year or two, or perhaps even in ten years. But I refuse 
altogetinjr to accept it as believable that a patch of sticking-plaster 
is going fo cure a long-standing case of diabetes. The underlying 
causes of I he evil must be sought for diligently, and the remedy 
applied in good time. In my belief, the proximate cause of 
India's present failure to adopt industrialism on a scale anytliing 
like? adt?quate to alleviate the poverty of her population is that 
her upper classes stand coldly apart from all interest in such 
develo[)meni, partly or chiefly because of their pathetic belief 
that we are even now offering them the kind of education that has 
made us Western nations great and wealthy. 'J'here was a time a 
few decades ago when Indian students would almost certainly have 
availed theiusolves gladly of any kind of education that we might 
have offered to them. But our educational department has pre- 
ferred to press on tlieir notice the works of Shakespeare and of 
Mill instead of those of our modern scientists, as if India hadn’t 
for long and dreary ages had a surfeit of poetry and philosophy. 
Education in India must change its character radically if ever it is 
going to help the educated classes to guide, direct, and govern 
the labour of future mills *'ind factories, as in the We.stern world 
they are directed by the better educated. 

I do not hesitate to say — and I say it straight in the faces of the 
limited number of Indians who have been educated in all our 
engineering college.s — that if we Euiopeaii.s, iw a uian, were to leave 
India to-morrow, and even if — an unthinkable contingency — the 
entire country were not immediately plunged into “ anarchy and 
bloody chaos,*' there w^ould not be a single line of railway in run- 
ning order or a single mill working fifteen years after the date of 
our departure. I mean, of course, if in the meanwhile neither any 
other Europeans nor the Japanese nor even the Chinese had 
stepped in. 1 am absolutely convinced in my own mind, from ex- 
tensive practical experience, that every engine, every' signal, and 
every piece of apparatus fyn every railway would gradually, one by 
one, cease to function ize through sheer slovenlines.s, disorderliness, 
and want of the “ stitch in time,” and for lack of general bundobmt. 
Here and there a good, clear-headed man might hold out for a bit 
longer and keep things going for a while ; but at what we Europeans 
consider an early age, forty or fifty, he would break down physically 
oi mentally, and the coiinti) at his back would have omitted to 
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train anyone to fill hts place. And yet, scattered everywhere all 
over the country, there might be found thousands of excellent 
workmen— excellent, that is to say, uiidcr good and orderly manage- 
ment. But good and orderly management of workmen is im- 
possible unless the manager is himselt an educated and orderly 
man, with an adequate knowIedy.e of underlying principles, and 
ability at least to read and study the best and latest practice. Up 
to the present, with comparatively few exceptions, the classes in 
India who are prepared to avail ihomselvCsS of English education 
stand apart from everything savouring ot indus! rial education— not 
that we have offered them very niiM ti of u, or encouraged them to 
avail themselves of what there is of it — [iroferriiig to run aftp>r the 
will-o’-the-wisp of literary, so-called, tahication, and the many 
thousands of petty, and the few hundreds of well paid, Government 
appointments to which, in their wisdom, our rulers have pniclically 
closed all educational doors except th< literary door. 

In dealing broadly with a large subject, 1 have eiicleavoured to 
steer clear of making suggestions in regard to minor points ; Init 
I here break through the rule f !»avc laid d«>wn for my.self just to 
say that Government would be wise to offer a larger proportion of 
its ordinary civil appointments to nn.'ii who b.ave pasikcd through 
well-equipped teclinical ctdleges, like the Madras College of 
Engineering, jirovided always, of course, that the candidate for 
employment had an adequate knowleiJgc of English and of so much 
law as is necessary to begin with. At present such colleges cannot 
turn out more than enough men for the requirements of the Public 
Works Department. 

But instead of a dozen of such college.s all over India, there ought 
to be a hundred, and there ought to be not less than a thou^^and 
High Sc!i<tol.s so equipped tb.al a boy with manual industrial in- 
stincts shall have at least a chance of a.scciiaining that h<- has such 
instincts, and that it is his at dent desire t«> pass on to one of the 
higher technical colleges, as the averagn European »>r American boy 
finds it so easy to do if he feifls that way. 

I have referred to the very re.asnnablc disiuclinatirui of Indian 
capitalists to put money into industrial enterprises in view of their 
recognition of the fact that there is at present no adequntf* supply 
of skilled, orderly, and educated Indian control for such enterprises 
— control which just makes all ihe difference whether the crowd of 
skilled working men shall be a disorderly mob or tin industrial army 
inarching to success. The subject of the necessary association of 
the capitalist and banker with the industrialist has been iuindled 
most ably and illuminatively by liis Highness the Gaekwar of 
Baroda in a speech made on July iz on the occasion of the in- 
auguration of the new Bunk of Baroiia at Raroda. 1 may lie 
permitted to quote from His Highness\s interesting speech as 
published in the Afariras Mail of July 25, 1908, and to say : Happy 
is the people who have the good fortune to live under so en- 
lightened a ruler. His Highness said : 

If industrialism is ever to obtain a strong footing in this 
country -«and after all the first object for which every enlightened 
patriot of India is striving to*day is for the development of indi- 
genous industries on a scale commensurate with the enormous 
demand of the country, and on a scientific basis sufficiently effective 
to ward off foreign competition — ^if ever the languishing industries 
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of India are to be revived, I say, a preliminary step, or at least a 
concomitant step, must be the reorganization of our methods of 
finance, so as to centralize the countless dribblets of capital into 
powerful reservoirs, where their outlet can be controlled and 
directed into productive channels. Vhe genius of the Indian 
people is not primarily scientific or industrial, and the competition 
of the West, with its scientific and highly-centralized organization of 
capital and machinery, has long since driven from the field the 
ancient crude methods of our forefathers, never to revive to any 
appreciable degree or for any great length of time. I'he obvious 
moral is that India, following the noble example of Japan, must set 
herself diligently to the mastery of Western science and Western 
methods in matters of finance and industries. 

I* I am perfectly aware that this is not a new gospel ; and yet 
as it forms, in my opinion, the keynote of future progress, its 
constant reiteration must go on until even the man of the street 
comprehends. No reactionary sentiment of mere reverence for the 
past will save India from the unrelenting pressure of foreign com- 
petition ; no account of emotional patriotism can drag us out of the 
slough of economic dei)endence. We must set our faces as a nation 
grimly and *pnticntly to master the methods and the implements 
that have mastered us. It is science against faith, and science will 
win. 1 reiterate, therefore, gentlemen, that the organization of such 
institution.s as the Bank of Baroda has a deep significance beyond 
mere considerations of present expediency. Tlie business aspect 
of the project has been eloquently pre.sented by Dewan Bahadur 
Ambalal and Hon'ble Sir Vitlialdas, and it is not my purpose to 
trench upon the ground which they have covered so well. But I 
desire to call your attention to certain larger aspects of the general 
movement, of which this bank is but one of the manifestations; 1 
refer to the economic movement known as .Swadeshism. 

‘‘ Swadeshism covers, to be sure, a great variety of activities, 
and is capable of a great variety of definitions, but, to my mind, 
it is essentially a recognition of our national weakness in matters 
scientific and industrial, and a determined effort to mend. To 
acquire economic freedom is tile end and aim of Swadeshism. And 
this can only be done by masteting the technique of Western in- 
dustrialism. Industrialism, broadly .speaking, is the application of 
scientific invention to the production and distribution of all the 
articles required by society to satisfy its wants. Inherent in the 
system, and inextricably bound up with it, ate the scientific methods 
of finance to which I have already alluded. Industrialism needs 
for its purpose the joint-stock bank and the exchange no less im- 
peratively than the machine and the waterfall. So that in my use 
of the word * industrialism,’ I shall be understood to mean not only 
machinery, the product of scientific invention, but also banking and 
the other agencies of credit, the product of scientific organization. 

“ What, then, is the significance of industrialism in modern 
society ? and what results would flow from its widespread intro- 
duction into India ? This is, no doubt, a large subject, and one 
that is fraught with many difficulties in its elucidation. But as it 
is i>ossii>le that some of us have not reali^d why and how indus- 
trialism is justified in the social economy, and what are its bearings, 
economic, political, and cultural, I shall attempt, without going into 
a lengthy dissertation on the subject, to make a briet analysis of its 
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effects on Western society. Commerce in the olden days — until a 
century and a half ago, in fact— was limited to tlie products of agri- 
culture, the hunt, and the handicrafts. Merchants there were who 
understood the value of organiaition and the reproductive functions 
of capital. But it was not until the introduction of machinery in 
the processes of production, and the widespread application of 
credit in the organization of industries, tliat rapid progress became 
possible. The ownership of the implements of production- 
factories and machinery— passed inevitahly, it is true, from the 
handicrafsman to the capitalist. And it is sometimes questioned 
whether the process has been accomplished with any lasting good 
to the working masses. Certainly in many individual cases it could 
be shown that the workman has suffered in the loss of that in- 
dependence from overlordship which is sometimes extolled as the 
blessing of the humble cottager who labours at liis own fund loom. 
But I am convinced that it is easy to exaggerate the so-called in- 
dependence which the workman enjoys under a handicraft tirgani 
zation of manufactures. Assuredly the mere fact that the handi- 
crafsman performs his daily task with his wife and children to 
assist him is no proof of real iiulepondence. As a matter of fact, 
the workman’s hours of l.ibour are generally longer, and his liberty 
of movement much less than under industri dism. The lest comes 
when we inquiie which system leads, on the whole, to the higher 
standard of living, the larger opportunity for the educati»>n of 
children, and the slow but steady development of the individual 
personality of the workman. 

** 1 think that no one who has critically compared the condition 
of our handicraftsman of India, working from day to day and from 
century to century for the minimum of subsisUmce, with the condi- 
tion of the factory labourer of the West, begrimed it may be with 
soot, but nevertheless on the whole; well-fed and well-housed, can 
fail to realize the ecom'^inic and s(»cial advantages of industrialism. 
Industrial organization brings to help of the labourer not alone 
the machine. I'his might not in itself be an unmixed good, for 
too often the woikrnan lends to become the mere mechanician, 
the slave of his iron implement. But the overwhelming advantage 
to the workman and t(i all society of indiistriali-sm becomes at 
once apparent wlien we consider the diversity of pursuits which 
it brings, and the tremendous accumulation of wealth. We hear 
much in the West of the injustice of large private fortunes, and 
certainly there is much truth in these allegations against capitalism. 
Nevertheless, the substantial truth is, as anyone may discover 
who carefully studies the subject, that under industrialism private 
fortunes are growing ever larger, a larger proportion of the popul- 
ation is acquiring wealth, and the whole mass of people is lifted up 
to a higher standard of living. Private accumulations of wealth 
are justified, as also the competitive basis on which they exist, if it 
can be shown that the general welfare i.s enlianced thereby. Great 
fortunes under the industrial system consist not in treasure privately 
hoarded, but in stocks, bonds, and securities, and these are merely 
representatives of factorie s, railroads, mines, and other agencies of 
production and distribution, through which the labourer of all grades 
obtains his employment and his wages, 'fhe private fortune of modern 
times is therefore only nominally private, and all the wealth of an 
industrial society belongs in a very real sense to the whole people. 
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** What interest, what dividends, it may be asked, does society 
draw from these possessions? In 'the first place, as I have already 
pointed out, society at large, including the humblest labourer, 
draws a larger wage and lives on a better plane than would be 
possible under the old han iicrafts organizition of manufactures. 
In the second place, the accumulation of wealth makes possible 
the shifting of foodstuffs in tremendous volume from place to place 
and continent to continent, so that fantine and starvation are com- 
paratively unknown. In the third place, the agencies of culture, 
such as schools and colleges, libraries, museums, hospitals, galleries 
etc., are increased ad infinitum^ until they are brought within the 
reach of every class of society, even the lowest. The door of oppor- 
tunity opens for the individual member as wealth is increased and 
disseminated throughout the community. The gist of the whole 
matter is this, that, with the development of the industrial system, 
mankind has learned to throw a large part of his burden on the 
machine. During working hours the productivity of the whole 
mass is increased a hundred fold ; during sleep the interest on 
capital goes on piling up. So wealth is produced automatically. 
Society at large reaps the benefit, notwithstanding the apparent 
injustice of so much luxury for the rich, while the ma.sses are forced 
to work for daily bread. The masses will always work. 1‘he pro- 
blem of every society is how to make the conditions of work as 
wholesome as possible, and to enlarge the field for individual deve- 
lopment, 

“ It will thus he seen that the industrial problem has many 
bearings other than those which are economic in the narrow sense 
of that word. With the growth of industrialism in India is sure to 
come an enlarged outlook and an increased capacity of the whole 
social organism for things political, educational, and ethical. 

With the growth of industrialism craftiness and chicanery are 
bound to give away to an increasing straightforwardness of dealing 
between man and man. Numerous writers have borne testimony 
to the fact that the influence of science and industrialism in the 
Western world has lifted the people to a higher standard of commer- 
cial morality than formerly existed. No more convincing evidence 
of this fact could be adduced than the respect in which British 
integrity in commercial relations is held in this country. Further- 
more, with the increase of private wealth which industrialism 
brings is sure to come increased facilities for the spread of educa- 
tion and culture among the masses. With wealth and education 
comes increasing cap.icity for political affairs. It is an ancient 
truism that the good administrator nnist be a sound business man. 

“ It is my profound conviction, therefore, that the line of least 
resistance in the progress of India at this time lies in the hard 
study and consistent application of the paraphernalia of industria- 
lism to Indian conditions. Only in this manner can we fit our- 
selves for the larger demands of statesmanship. And only in this 
way can we, as a people, expect ever to enter the haven of economic 
independence. As the West owes its progress of the last couple of 
centuries to the application of scientific invention to all phases of 
life so, India must look to the same formula. I do not in the least 
minimize the necessity of reform in the political administration ; 
but change in these directions is apt to be slow, unless forced from 
beneath by an ever-increasing sense of industrial independence 
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and economic setf-respect| if 1 may be allowed to use such an 
expression. It is my duty to impress upon my people again and 
again that the development of industries and commerce rests 
primarily upon them. Without individual pluck, perseverance, 
energy, and foresight we are powerless to effect any solid and last* 
ing improvement m the economic condition of the country.” 

I now arrive at the point of putting forward ray propositions 
broadly for acceptance. What I claim is that— 

{a) Indian industrialism can never develop on a scale adei^uate 
for the needs of the country unless Atxd until it can develop under 
the superintendence of qualified Indians. 

(#) How excellent soever may be the common workmen, they 
can never work successfully in large numbers unless guided and 
organized by suitably educated leaders. 

(r) These leaders must be Indians, if industrialism is to extend 
on a scale adequate for the needs of India— that is, on a scale 
adequate appreciably to raise the wealth of the individuals compo 
sing the Indian population ; for it would practically be impossible 
to employ Europeans, Americans, or Japanese in anything like 
sufficient numbers. 

{d) But the Indian Educational Department is making no 
effort, on anything like an adequate scale, to give an education, 
suitable to the end in view, to young Indians of the better class, or 
to place it in their way. 

(e) Educated Indians as a class despise and avoid education on 
industrial lines, preferring the literary education which leads to 
Government employment. 

(I) But in the hope of removing this prejudice, Government 
ought to recognize a three-dimensional education as being at least 
quite as good as— I claim greatly better than— a two-dimensional 
education for equipping a man for its employment in almost any 
capacity. 

(^) It cannot be expected that the few young Indians who 
possess a latent talent for industrialism will ever fifid themselves, 
unless a very large number of them pass through a three-dimen' 
sional education. 

(A) 'fhe average English educationalist can scarcely be expected 
to know,' without special study of an unfamiliar subject, how to set 
about devising an educational couri^e, on three-dimensional lines, suit- 
able for the present needs of the country. Hut there are men who do 
know, and they can be found by going the right way about it. 

(/) The wealthy native of India, who now either hoards his 
money, or lends it on usury, or invests it in Government paper, or 
employs it in the mere merchandize of articles produced in 
Europe, will not invest in indigenous industrial enterprise until he 
feels pretty sure that he can engage men, in considerable numbers, 
who not only know more than he does about the underlying 
principles of the intended industry, but have acquainted themselves 
with its practical operations, and give evidence of the possession 
of qualities necessary for the guidance of large masses of inferior 
labour. 

(/) But at present he knows that such men are practically not 
obtainable, or at least that if he gets one and loses him his enter- 
prise may fail before he gets another, whereas in Europe they ate 
obtainable in thousands. 
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(i) Finally, if a man is to be a trusted captain of industry, he 
absolutely mus/ be straight, and must subordinate all other interests 
to those of his employer. Here, again, is a problem for the 
educationalist, but of a different charactef. 

I think that this about finishes what I have to say. I can- 
not go into details; that is for the specialists, among whom I do 
not pretend to class myself. The above notes are of the roughest, 
scribbled down in the intervals of very heavy business. 

The comments I desire to make on what, I hope all will agree, 
is a most original and interesting paper, relate to the cause and the 
effect of the overwhelmingly literary and legal stamp and com- 
plexion which has characterized our Indian system of education. 
To do this, may I be permitted to quote from facts and figures 
which I collected more than a year ago when writing on this 
subject ?* Passing by Macaulay’s famous minute of 1835, which 
settled finally the question whether the system of education should 
be in the Oriental languages and literature or in English, we come 
to Sir Charles Wood’s pronouncement in his despacth of 1854. 
He and the Directors of the East India Company declared that the 
education they desired to see extended in India was that which has 
for its object the diffusion of the improved arts, science, philosophy, 
and literature of Europe. Law and civil engineering, medical 
colleges and schools of industry and design are specially referred to, 
and the problem of ** how useful and practical knowledge, suited to 
every station in life, may best be conveyed to the great mass of the 
people.” School,” they said, “ whose object should be, not to 
train highly a few youths, but to provide more opportunities than 
now exist for the acquisition of such an improved education as 
will make those who possess it more useful members of society in 
every condition of life, should exist in every district of India.” 

But the practical of these wise and enlightened principles 
became altogether lop-sided as the years passed by. The English- 
man, with his natiual hem towards the practical and material, 
remembering the gigantic progress made by his own country in 
the industrial and mechanical arts, in medical and chemical science 
and similar branches of knowledge, supposed that the natives of 
India would follow his example if opportunity were afforded them. 
But the natural bent of acute and subtle intellects of the higher 
castes is towards literary, legal, and philosophical study, and is 
indifferent or antagonistic t>i scientific, medical, industrial, and 
ineclmnical investigation. It loves to deal with ideas as expressed 
by the written word, not with the nature of actual things that we 
touch and handle. 'Ko use Mr. .Spring’s metaphor, it prefers the 
study of existence in two dimensions, and not in three. Hence the 
demand of the Indian student has been for greater and greater 
facilities fur literary and legal study, until comparatively recent 
times, almost the whole educational momentum of Government 
has been devoted to meeting this demand, instead of guiding the 
intellectual energies of students by professorships, scholarships, 
appointments, and every other suitable method towards those 
branches of knowledge in which India is most deficient. 

An examination of the calendars of the different Universities 

* Signs of the Times in India,” in ihe Mdinburgh Rtviiw^ October, 

1907* 
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inipe; revealed the followiog facts : . The arts and legal graduates 
and licentiates whose sanies appeared on the books of the 
Universities numbered approximately about 41,000 ; the medical, 
engineering, and sdentific were only about 3,000. There were 
barely 350 doctors and bachelors of medicine, less than ago 
doctors and bachelors of science, and not 200 bachelors of 
engineering. One University had issued 36 diplomas in agriculture, 
and there was one solitary licentiate in sanitary science. A more 
recent examination of the calendars show Calcutta in 1907 passing 
847 literary and legal graduates, and 147 in science. But many 
of 370 B.A.’s may have gradimtcd in science. Madras passad 
about 1,700 literary and legal graduates, and 600 in science and 
medicine, including 568 B.A.’s in science. Bombay was ahead 
with 369 literary and legal graduates, and 300 scientific, medical 
and engineering. 

Until about the middle of last century England itself was back- 
ward enough on the scientific side of education, and many thought- 
ful men lament that so much encouragement by examinations 
and fellowships is still given in our public schools and in the older 
Universities to the study of the language and the literature of 
Greece and Rome. But in spite of the importance given to clas- 
sical studies, which absorb so many of the finest intellects of the 
country, the claims of science have been represented by such 
distinguished names as Nasmyth, Clerk Maxwell, Sir George 
Stokes, Lord Kelvin, Lord Rayleigh, Sir J. J, Thomson, Sir 
William Ramsay, and Sir Oliver Lodge. Cambridge is ahead of 
Oxford as far as the scientific side is concerned. In 1907 (omit- 
ting M.A.*s) there were apparently 219 literary graduates and 373 
in mathematics, science and medicine. In Oxford there were (so 
the Registrar informs me) 454 literary graduates and 95 scientific 
among the honours men. In the London University there were 
395 litermy and legal graduates, and 517 scientific and medical. 
In Manchester University there were 106 literary and legal, and 
3x6 scientific and medical graduates. 

That India possesses, though dormant and undeveloped, in- 
tellectual capacities suited to scientific study and discovery cannot 
be doubted. Over 3,000 years ago, Indian thinkers had fr.trned out 
the atdmic theory, and had, it is said, found the proof of tlie 
theorem that the square of the hypotenuse is equal to the squares 
of the other two sides of a right-angled triangle. In much later 
times the decimal system was perfected by some genius in India 
through the Introduction of the special symbol or figure for nought 
or sero, and by attaching a value of position to each unit. One 
prominent scientific man at least is a native of India. I allude to 
Professor Bose, whose researches into the fatigue of metals under 
strain have obtained the widest recognition. May he be the fore- 
runner of a phalanx of trained and eduMted Indians upon whom 
must eventually rest the burden of raising the standard of living 
among the peoples of India, by harnessing the powers of nature 
for the service of man. But to effect this a change must be made 
by Government, so as to enhance, in the eyes of the rising gener- 
ation of students, the value ot scientific as compared with the 
literary gnd legal and the educated classes themselves must follow 
suit. (Mr, F. J* E* f»priog in the Aaatit Quarterly Revim.) 
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LEADING THOUGHTS ON INDIAN QUESTIONS 

RACE, CREED AND POLITICS IN INDIA 

Mr. A. E. Duchesne, the late redoubtable editor of our con- 
temporary of the Englishman, has spared no pains to air his views on 
Indian affairs to his countrymen during his present stay in England. 
The April number of the Asiatic Quarterly Eeview contains a paper 
on the above subject which Mr. Duchesne read before the East India 
Association for the edification of its members. Like an astute 
partisan, clever at marshalling all the available facts against his 
opponents and unlike an impartial judge eager to administer justice 
by carefully weighing all the facts for and against the parties con- 
cerned, he expains away the demands of that great representative 
body of public opinion which find expression in what he chooses to 
characterise as the falsely styled ** National Cong ress.” lie begins 
by drawing a line of distinction between politics as understood 
in England and India and opines that politics as understood in 
England “represent the conflict between two opposed schools 
of thought as to the precise way in which the national affairs 
shall be conducted, ’’ while politics in India denote “ the relation 
between the will and operations of the Sirkar and the needs 
and wishes of the people.'^ Now this we can not help regarding 
as a distinction without any essential difference. We admit that 
the Indian Sirkar, as at present constituted, is but an extraneous 
arrangement neither naturally evolved from within, nor organically 
related to, the people, and determines the needs, and tries to meet 
the wishes, of the people entirely by itself without that healthy co- 
operation and participation of their representatives which have been 
the only determining factors in the government of England and most 
other Western countries. But this conversion of Autocracy into 
Democracy has nowhere — in England, France or America— been a 
perfectly smooth sailing ; and coming closer to our own days, no 
sane politician can shut his eyes to the contemporaneous events in 
Persia, Turkey and even in India. We sincerely hope and pray 
tha!- both the rulers and the ruled in India will take time by 
the forelock, avail themselves of the lessons with which history 
is replete, and settle the conflict that has already begun more 
peacefully, amicably and humanely. The constitutional conflict 
between the two parties now existing in India— the rulers and the 
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ruled— is bound, in the fitness of things and in the fulness of time, 
to develop into a conflict in principle among the people of this 
land, free to assert their own voice in the administration of their 
affairs. There is thus even at present no essential differences 
between politics in India and in England— the one being only the 
logical sequence of, and a necessary corollary to, the other. 

As to the writer’s disapproval of taking Indian affairs into 
the arena of English Party Politics we would be altogether indifferent 
unless the plea of settled fact advanced by the Liberals in dealing 
even with measures passed with wanton carelessness become a 
standing and disquieting feature of the situation. 

The writer, however, waxes eloquent over the impossibility of 
India’s ever attaining to a nationhood for want of homogeneity of 
race, religion and language. Says Mr. Duchesne : 

“ The huge subcontinent with its population of some 300,000,000 
of the human race still bears the marks of those successive waves 
of Dravidian, of Aryan, of Zoroastiian, of Persian, of Pathan, of 
Mongol, of Briton from over the H^ala Pant. We still have the 
aboriginal, with his swarthy skin, his Animist faith, and his simple 
habits. We still have the Dravidian, with his worship of the local 
deity, and the Aryan, with his philosophic pantheism, his Gita, and 
his Maya. We still have the Parsi with his Zend^Av-esta, the Sikhs 
with his Grunth— Sahib, and the Buddhist with his phounghi and 
his doctrine of merit We still have the Mahomedans with his 
Koran, his magnificent devotion to God and His prophet, and his 
“ stirring memories of a thousand years ” of empire. We still have 
the fiery genius of the Maratha.” 

The writer then points to the existence of as many as 147 
vernacular languages spoken in India and as many as eight principal 
religions obtaining in this country as being a most serious obstacle 
in the way of a common nationality. True to the traditions of 
the Englishman with which Mr. Duchesne has so long been 
associated, he can not do without having a fling at the English 
educated class and the National Congress. He is extremely morti- 
fied at heart to see the ** tremendous and undue prominence into 
which this class has recently forced itself ” and he regards it most 
^Mmportant to note how very small a class it is” and calls the 
annual Congress, the organ of this small class, as the falsely styled 
‘National.” 

These racial, linguistic and religious differences, the writer 
apprehends, when not leading actually to violence, are continually 
producing complicated situations which require for their adjust* 
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meat the utmost honesty, tact, and dexterity of the administratoi^** 
Now we confess to very many difficulties arising from these 
differences, but at the same time there is no good denying the truUi 
that unless the Anglo-Indian extremists would have roused thmr 
jealousies by an insolent and stupid discrimination between what 
have come to be looked upon as the “ pet and the neglected wives ” 
things would not have come to such a bad plight as at present 
Referring to the relation that subsisted between the two principal 
communities in India prior to that unlucky measure of the Bengal 
Partition we can not do better than quote the remarks made by 
the late Sir Charles Cecil Stevens in the course of the debate that 
followed the reading of this paper. He observes : 

“ The one great lesson which, 1 think, no one who has been in 
India can fail to learn is that of toleration. When one has been 
accustomed to see Hindus, Mohamedans, Buddhists, and Christians 
and all the rest of them living together (and I have seen them all 
in one place) peaceably and harmoniously, one sees that no one 
class of people, ourselves specially, is entitled to complain if others 
differ in social habits, in religion or even, perhaps, in morals.” 

Mr, L. W. Ritch, the great liberal friend of India, observed in 
course of bis reply to the lecturer : 

" It should not be forgotten that the English nation had itself 
passed through just such a phase in its history. The English 
nation was not homogenous, but had been compounded of just 
such ingredients as go to make a hotch-potch. Celt, Latin, Saxon, 
and Norman had all contributed their quota, and the resultant 
was not a bad specimen of nationhood.” 

Referring to the racial animosities in the matter of public apoint- 
ments oift writer exults over the abolition of what he is pleased to 
call a “fetish of competitive examination” which “ had the inevitable 
result of exposing the unhappy Behari to the domination of a race 
whom he detested.” 

We do not know whether the Beharis will take these observe- 
lions of their worthy advocate as a compliment or insult to thetr 
intelligence or whether they have any substantial rea.son to “detest” 
their Bengalee neighbours, but we find far weightier words of 
wisdom in the observations of Sir Cecil Stevens, who holds : 

“that the interests of the Beharees, and perhaps of the 
Bengalis, would have been better served in the recent Partition if 
the partition had divided off Behar, Bht^lpur and Chutia Nagpurj 
and thus constituted a separate administration.” 

Mr. Duchesne then gloats over what he strangely believes to be 
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tha effects of the administrative division of Bengal cv's. 0) ^tlie 
gradual increase of the 'Mahomedan population in Eastern Bengal 
(s) the gradual increase of Mahomedan pupils in public institu- 
tions ( 3 ) improvement of the lot of the low-class Mahomedans who 
bad hitherto been the victim of Hindu oppression. Now, while 
it is difficult to see the connection between the partition and an 
increase of the Moslem population of Bast Bengal (there is un- 
happily no Malthus in our generation to inquire into the truth of 
such a scientific theory), the second could very easily be brought 
about without incurring the cost of the partition. 

As regards Mr. Duchesne’s third statement, let Sir Charles 
Stevens reply 

**Unhappity the strong are too often apt to be what we call in 
India ” zabardast.” I think that has more to do with the matter 
than any difficulties between Flindus, as such, and Mahomedans, 
as such.” 

All the above ‘facts’ the writer marsheUls in proving what 
he regards to be the hollow pretention of the educated community 
to present “ an Indian nationality!^ “ Indeed,” goes on the 
writer, the factors in the racial hotch-potch which tend towards 
national unity are, so far as they are discernible at all, entirely 
due to British influence. Fiiese possible factors are ; The com- 
mon use of the English language, common employment in 
service under British Government, and common inclusion in the 

British Empire Essentially India is still a land of divisions, 

of conflicting interest.” Against these wails of despair, we present 
our readers with the following broad-minded and farsighted obser- 
vations of Mr. L. \V. Ritch : It should be borne in mind that 
evolution in growth was as much a fact in the Bast as in the 
West, and it ought not to be taken for granted that India is in- 
herently incapable of becoming a nation Apparently there 

were more ways than one of making a nation. Injustice and 
oppression, such as the Indians of the Transvaal were suffering, 
might produce that result, or it might be brought about by affec- 
tionate care and helpfulness, such, as I trust, inspires the Govern- 
ment of India.” 

Mr. Duchesne then proceeds to offer rather a belated warning 
against the introduction of the proposed “Reforms” which, accord- 
ing to him, are fraught with serious perils to the stability of the 
British Empire. Observes he : “ India is like gunpowder— a 
mechanical mixture inert in itself, but capable of producing a 
tremendous explosion if favourable circumstances present them- 
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selves. The mechanical mixture is prevented from becoming a 
dangerous compound by the presence of the British administrations 

If that is weak or lacking, then the explosion ensues The 

problem of Indian administration is how to ensure an equal justice 
to all sections of the population, while at the same time allowing a 
natural growth, an expansion of desire and ambition to have its 
just fruition among such classes as are conscious of such expansion. 

The danger of the Reform has its twofold aspects. On the 

one side the machinery which Reform shall introduce may be 
so operated as to place all legislative, and hence all other power 
in the hands of the one section of the populace. On the other 
side any tampering with the existing arrangemements is extremely 
likely to produce the idea that the British Raj is losing either its 
power or its impartiality. In the former case tribal dispute must 
lead to an increase in factions, quarrels, and open breaches of the 
peace. In the latter we must face the possibility of having some 
sections of people in a chronic state of discontent, while they watch 
in moody avertion the aggrandisement of the favoured class.” To 
have anything like an electorate in India would simply mean 
turning the existing caste organisations into huge caucus-groups 
moving in obedience to wires pulled by demagogic upstarts. 
Votes would be given to order or not given at all, according as the 
leaders of the caste determine. The recalcitrant voter would be 
ostracized. The tremendous machine which exhibited its power in 
the quasi-religious sanction given to boycott would be employed 
to prevent such a one from eating, drinking, marrying or amusing 
himself among his fellows.” The writer, like many Anglo-Indian 
officials, dreads the monopoly of the council seats by the Indian law- 
yers, regardless of the fact that the present cabinet of the British 
Parliament is composed mostly and mainly by recruits from that 
profession. With regard to cuminmial representation, the writer 
considers that though any electoral representation would be 
doomed to failure unless important minorities are not adequately 
represented, at the same time it would be an exceedingly difficult 
situation to meet if racial or religious factors are to be introduced 
into the the problem. Regarding the appointment of an Indian 
in the Viceroy’s Executive Council, Mr. Duchesne observes “that 
legally the Government of India is the Governor-General in 
Council, and that this expression implies an entity, no part of 
which is separable from the rest. It must follow that whoever is 
selected for the Council the selection must involve in popular 
es station the abandonment of British sovereignty in India.” The 
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writer deeply deplores the action taken and declares that on the 
appointment of an Indian in the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
" the austere impartiality, the imperial aloofness from sectarian 
or racial strife, hitherto characteristic of that legal entity, the 
Governor-General-in-Council, has departed.” The writer further 
confidently asserts that ’*it will be impossible to preserve the secrecy 
of debate.” 

Alas ! for Mr. Duchesne. 


A MILITARY ASPECT OF THE UNREST IN INDIA 

Col. St. John Fancourt, C.B., contributes an article on the 
above subject to the April number of The Empire Review^ pressing 
upon the attention of the Government of India the history of the 
rebellions and mutinies that have swept over British India in the past 
and advising it to take lessons from the same in regulating the wave 
of unrest that has at present flooded the continent of India. As a 
bigotted upholder of the cause of the white Brueaucracy of India, 
the writer urges the rulers to keep a tight grip over the Indian 
people under a network of efficient military organization. The 
writer alludes to the rising of the Indian troops at Vellore in 1806 and 
the events of 1857 to warn the rulers of India against putting any 
trust upon the Native army and observes; — ‘There have always been 
turbulent spirits in the ranks of the Indian Army who would be 
only too glad to become active assistants in any organised rebellion, 
and many men who have been discharged for misconduct, or as 
useless soldiers, would welcome an opportunity to join in any social 
upheaval. Nor could we rely on the loyalty of the tens of thousands 
who have left the army without pensions or gratuities, because they 
considered they had some grievance against the authorities, or on 
those who, having spent their gratuities, are out of employment. 
Thousands of men who have served in native State armies and 
military police forces aud levies would certainly be engulfed in any 
popular rising. On the whole, these classes may be reckoned to 
number aoo,ooo. The reserve and native State armies are not 
under such discipline as to be able to escape the general con- 
tamination of a civil seditious movement. Even if all the 150,000 
troops with the colours remained loyal, some 400,000 militarily 
trained fighting men would probably be at the service of the leaders 
of a rebellion. They would in the first instance be without ade- 
quate arms, ammunition or organisatipn, but, acting in guerilla 
bands, they could disarm the country police while the townsmen 
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gave eaiployment to the garrison troops in suppressing rioting, 
burning and looting. To guard the railway lines, bridges md 
isolated stations at such times would require a large army.** 

This unpleasant military and political situation would mean the 
absorption of the whole of the 150,000 expeditionary force from 
England into the garrison of India, and the permanent mobilisation 
pf the Territorials — it would also involve vast loss of property and 
considerable loss of life. 

Mr. Fancourt, however, warns the Government of India against 
offending in any way the religious prejudices of the Indian people 
—a fact which, according to the writer, was chiefly responsible for 
the calamities above referred to. He observes : "Even in the present 
enlightened era, the mistakes made in 1806 and 1857 have been 
repeated. By forcing Western sanitary precautions on an unwilling 
people, the Government of India produced a most dangerous situa- 
tion in 1899, north, south, east and west, and all castes and all 
religions were united in a passionate resistance to the plague 
measures of the Government. The British soldier, never a popular 
character in the East, had to incur the odium of carrying out the 
detested plague orders, as the police failed to do so. Cities and 
towns, such as Bombay, were picketed like besieged cities. Even 
the Sepoys employed incurred the intense animosity of the civil 
population. After the usual interval devoted to rioting and burning, 
that measure was abandoned. The Government of India, in the 
casuse of philanthropic administration against the will of the people, 
had thus encountered political and military dangers of the gravest 
kind, which might easily have cost us the loss of tens of thousands 
of our own race.” The writer holds that, as a result of this, people 
have imbibed a spirit of lawlessness and " have found that rioting 
is a pleasant and easy way of resisting unpopular measures of 
government, and practise it on every available opportunity.” The 
writer then by way of a contrast between the present and past 
condition of Bengal observes : " About twenty years ago when 
Bengal included all the great cities, from Dinapore to Dacca, from 
Assam and Chittagong to Orissa, such was its law-abiding character, 
that both the military and civil authorities were content to 
entrust the peace of this vast population and the central seat 
of government to a few thousand practically unarmed civil police, 
while only a garrison of volunteers was provided for the defences 
of the Hughli against some possible foreign aggressive action. But 
"the prodigious change that has taken place in the political and 
military situation in Bengal ” the writer cunningly attributes to 
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what he dMcrSbw M «the mirtaken civil adminimation of 

***** represeotativM of the 
fcd^ Ovil Serwc whose views are described in ou, vestrv 
eta^ un^r the cant terns of progressives." ‘'ITiey ha« 

«nd tocal self-government with enthusiasm in Bengal Their 

the eapeose of the long suffering agriculturists and traders 
the m«t active seditionists in India are to be found. The Colleges 
d Umvenities are hot-beds of anarchist propaganda and the 
municipal bodies are thoroughly corrupt.” 

.hM ‘fT*.****” o* differs our writer proposes to 

chalk out the following path for the Government of India to pursue ; 

.« fatal in Eastern Politics 

“ concession, preceded and 

demanded by unlawful agitation and violence, leads the natives of 
ndia to imagine it has been wrung from the Government by feat 

of the consequences of their refusal There must be no 

keying wth Eastern soldiers who demand concessions with arms 
in their huds. On the questions of the recent Reforms the writer 
SCTiously takes to task the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State who, according to him. have certainly parleyed with 
thes^tionfara^ «“*»•«» « in full 

.^ng. They announce." says Mr. Fancourt. « their intention 
of placing native gentlemen in such high positions in the govern- 
ment that it will be impossible to conceal from them the secret 
militaiy measures essential to the safety of every white man 
woman and child." But to crown Anglo-Indian bigotry th^ 
writer most impudently calls to arms to keep peace in India and 
observes that “the recent concessions to popular agitation in In dia 
mean a great increase to European garrison there and the 
tnereas^ vigilance on the part of those who have to hold India. 
There » no ruler of India who has not recognised the fact that 
with the departure of the last British soldier the whole fabric of 
the Indian Empire will break into pieces. The soldier is and 

alwa^ has been, the bed-rock of political skuation.. *.it jg 

certain that the advanced measures of western politiciMs appli^ 
to the Eart will make it impossible for Englishmen and women 
to live in India except at the daily risk of their lives and 
property. Mr. Fancourt concludes bis rich imagery of Indie', 
perils with the following solemn warning; “Aa repiesentative 

institutionsareextendedthesMurity for life and property dimini- 
s 367 
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Thtts without any active rising in rebellion the military 
garrison must automatically increase until recruits cannot be found 
for it and compulsory service will have to be faced in England ; for 
the British public has more regard for the lives of one English 
family t b*" for the political education of the whole Bengali race.” 


WAS LORD a7RZON*S INDIAN POUCY A SUCCESS 'i 

Mr. F. Abraham discusses Lord Curson’s Indian policy in the 
April number of the Asiatic Quarterly Review, Deep personal 
veneration of the writer for that great Indian administrator seems to 
have so completely blinded and blurred his vision that we fear he 
has totally failed to accurately judge the issues raised in the spirit of 
an impartial historian. Mr. Abraham begins by describing the 
Congress attitude as “ the Socialist Opposition to Lord Curzon” and 
falls foul of the “ short-sighted Bengalis and Mahraittas of Radical 
tendencies.” "It is the Babu of Bengal,” says Mr. Abraham, 
“ who writes the seditious nonsense and whose socialistic valour 
shows itself in murdering Englishmen in railway trains, or 
throwing bombs at Englishwomen in the street.” Plunging into the 
subject-matter of his paper, Mr. Abraham begins by applauding 
Lord Curzon’s famine and plague measures for his feeding “in 
nearly twelve months six millions of starvelings, without adding 
a rupee to the permanent debt of the country and for his changing 
the campaign of compulsion against Plague into one of moral 
suasion." The writer quotes with approval Lord Curzon’s defence 
of the increase of military expenditure : “ If two small Republic* 
(the Boers) could stand up for four months,” said his Lordship, 
*' against the main strength of the British Army, and could put the 
British nation to the expense of one hundred millions sterling, 
are nw to stint the annual expenditure that may be required to 
protect the vast Empire of India agunst the infinitely more for- 
midable dangers by which she may one day be threatened 7” Refer- 
ring to the differences that arose between his Lordship and Lord 
Kitchener, Mr. Abraham remarks : “ Lord Curzon was not only 
helping to further Lord Kitchener’s aims to the best of bis power 
but was also giving him a very free hand. ... It was surprising 
that l/>rd Kitchener should have chosen to assume entire control 
of the army, without reference to the Governor-General, who had 
previously been taken into all Army Councils through his Military 
Adriser.” 
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In answer to the accusation that Lord Canon alwa|!S discoante- 
naneed the idea of any reduction of taxation and that **Mr. Donald 
Smeaton was jockeyed out of his chance of succeeding Sir 
Fred. Fryer, Lieutenant-Governor of Burma, as a 'reward* for his 
pliun-speaking about taxation,” the writer observes that " the 
taxation was never at any time during his rule worse than he found 
it, and in 1903, he reduced the salt-tax, and raised the limit of 
exemption from income-tax. The eflect of this was a sacrifice to 
the revenue of ;£>, 500,000 per annum. In 1905, the salt-tax was 
reduced still further.” The charge that “ Sir Henry Cotton lost 
the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal through bringing to the 
Viceroy's notice the underpayment of coolies on the Assam tea- 
plantadbns ” is put down by Mr. Abraham, without assigning any 
reason for this assumption, as “merely an expression of personal 
spite and jealousy.” Mr. Abraham attributes the causes of poverty^ 
among the ryots to two things : (1) They are by nature thriftless 

(3) The native population in Bengal has increased threefold in 
too years, while the entire population of India increases at the 
rate of a million a year.” 

Hording the Partition of Bengal the writer merely repeats the 
oft-cited cant “ that one man cannot efficiently administrate eighty 
millions of persons ” without trying to meet the many serious 
objections that have been raised against this measure. 

The writer then proceeds to enumerate the well-known twelve 
labours of the political Hercules whom England sent over at the 
beginning of this centuiy to administrate India on Imperialist lines : 

(i) The Frontier Troops were withdrawn from perilous 
mountain fastnesses among troublesome tribesmen to positions in 
better communication with their base. 

(3) The system of frequent official transfers, thus discouraging 
the officials to make a comprehensive study of the special require- 
ments of any particular office, were suppressed. 

(3) A superior and more business-like procedure was intro- 
duced in official despatches. 

(4) The preservation of Ancient Monuments in India. 

(5) A stable exchange was introduced which did away with 
the elastic currency which Lord Curson considered to be “ fatal 
to the accuracy of financial forecastings, and in the highest d^;ree 
prejudicial to trader” A gold standard, with one pound sterling at 
the fiaed value of fifteen rupees, and the Indian rupee at the fixed 
value of i6d, both being legal tenders, was established. 

(6y The sixth reform related to the extension of Railways, 
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Lord CutKMi opposed the view held bp Sir G. Cempbell ead o|her> 
that exports of food-stuff should be restricted in times of faoiiiie 
and held that the tack of railway extension prevented the adequate 
export of rice from Burmah and wheat from the Punjab. 

(7) The sevonth reform related to foe extension of irrigation. 
One million acres of jungle were brought under cultivation during 
Lord Curson’s time. 

(8) Lord Curxon reduced the salt-tax to relieve to some 
extent the t^icultural population of its ever increasing in- 
debtedness. 

^9) The reduction of the tel^aphic , rates between India and 
England had the effect of greatly facilitating foe trade between foe 
two countries. ip 

(to) The relation between British soldiers and Indian villagers 
was sought to be improved by meting out condign punishment 
to foe offenders. 

(ti) The eleventh was the educational reform sought to be 
effected by the Universities Act which officialized the governing 
bodies of the Universities and raised the cost of education in 
India. 

(ta) The twelfth related to the Police Reform which aimed 
at exposing and uprooting the system of bribery. “ It must be 
largely due to this that it has been possible to weed out foe sedition 
mongers ” jubilantly exclaims Mr. Abraham, apparently innocent 
of foe achievements of the "reformed Police” in the two divisions 
of Bengtd. 

Mr. Abraham then winds up his long paper with foe following 
glorious vindication of Lord Curzon’s Administration in India : 

“ Great Viceroys have gone before him, but all have not had 
foe same courage to break through foe bondage of the Indian 
Bureaucracy in the search for honest rule, and by so doing to court 
unpopularity. His policy wets staunchly Imperialist, and his con- 
viction that India holds a very great position in foe Empire, if not 
foe key to it, is as strong as ever it was.” 


SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT IN ANCIENT INDIA 
Mr. Gurudatta Sing contributes a very learned paper on the 
above subject to foe joint Baishak and Jaistha number of foe V$ik 
JliggaziM, The paper is foe mote interesdng as foe writer bes ajl 
his statements borne out by copious extraots from foe kmp of 
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apcieot Suiikrit UtenUum, ft ig, mowover. an smeediqgly 
cwort^e contobution. in u much « it » a cogont and do^y. 
rejoindar to those who, on the eve of turoing a new leaf 

lously have tned to wreck the scheme by proclaiming that re- 
prasenutive institubons are totally foreign to the soil of India 
“The Ideal of Government as of individuals," Mr. Siiiah ob- 
serves with quotations from Manu, “was the attoinment of Swarajya. 

•“* P«S 

peace and harmonious development of the self and the sodety." 
^femng to the divorce of religion from politics as it obtains in 
the p^t^y world the writer proves by citing Sanskrit texts from 
theChandt^Upanishad that “unlike the present day constitu- 
tions which consider the separation of religion from law and 
polity as the panacea for all ills and the height of civilisation 
the old Hindu polity did never brook any such iL 
Kshabiyas de|)end upon the Brahmans, and the Brahmails upon 
the Kshatriyas; it is only by their mutual co^iperatipn that rte 
busiuess of state and progress of the society is possible." 

“ The church and the state in ancient India were interdeoen- 
dwt. that Government was as much a part of religion as were 
other various functions" and hence the ideal of the Governmen! 
in ancient India was “the harmonious development of sodetv- 
moral as well as spiritual.** ^ 

The writer by citations from the Vedas shows that “ the Chnrrf. 
the Stat^ and the University formed the three great centrJIlTf 
opinion in the Vedic polity. At the head of these assemblies was 
the King wto was their president." In the of 

the Vedas the king as the only master of the lands of the people 
is denounced in very strong terms. He was merely to be the 
leader of the people and not their sole master. He was bound to 
abide by the decbions of these assemblies. Real power lay in the 
people as represented by these assemblies ; and nothing was to be 
done by the king alone.” Manu too lays down that “ the kins 
should form an assembly of seven, eight, or of more ministers as 

^e ease may be In no case was he allowed to go against the 

declared will of the peopIe*8 ministera.** 

The office of the king, according to the Vedas, was also elective 
Ifc Gurudatta cites the 4th Mantn^ Chapter s, oftbe Atharva 

Veda which Ays : * The nation shall elect thee to Kingship 

take thy seat cm the »o«n»it of kipgly power, thence as a mighty 
monarch bestow blessings upon us." The sand Mantra, adh^ p. 
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df the Yajurveia supports the- assertion that “the flame of 
patriotism was ever kept ablase among the masses by inculcating a 
religious worship of the " Matri Bhumi.” In this Mantra “ the 
mother country is invoked for wealth, strength, learning and sove> 
reignty as in the modem song of “ Bande Mataram.” 

The assemblies as described above were typical, and on the 
model of these a network of such assemblies was scattered all over 
the country down to the villages. According to Mann “ the village 
was at the base of state administration. There were also constitu- 
ted lords of one, ten, twenty, hundred, and thousand villages. All 
these had councils of their own, which conducted and managed 
local affairs. Such Lords of loo and looo villages in conjunction 
with their ministers were enjoyed to look after the welfare and 
peace of the people in their charge by means of periodical 
circuits and with the help of honest and well meaning informers. 
A similar machinery was employed for the governance of the cities.” 

From the evidence afforded by the Muntras quoted above,” 
the writer rightly thinks, “ it may be asserted with a fair amount 
of positivity, that, according to the vedic injunctions the sanc- 
tioned form of Government was republican, though in actual 
practice it dwindled down to a limited monarchy.” The king no 
doubt appointed his ministers constituting the assembly, but the fact 
must not be forgotten that “in England also the King in a mannm 
appoints peers and Lords. It is he who chooses his prime minister 
who in his turn select cabinet ministers. In theory, therefore, the 
old vedic polity nearly comes op to the present English polity.” 
“ There were as potent limitations,” goes on the writer, “ imposed 
by the Law of the Vedas and the Brahmans, the guardians of the 
people, in the one case as there are imposed on the English 
Kings by the two English constitutional houses. Judging from the 
law-abiding and righteous nature of the society at large in those 
times, the said limitations were more than sufficient, and the fear 
of incurring divine displeasure in the event of any unlawful trans- 
gression was a sufficient discouragement for the King and bis 
ministers to indulge in any uncalled for or unrighteous procedure.” 

The writer, however, quotes with tqtproval the opinion of 
Swami Dyarand who held that this democratic system of Gov- 
ernment “ survived up to the time of the Mahabharata, and then 
on account of anarchy, unrest, and general bloodshed that followed, 
it began to get deteriorated.” In the Buddhistic period, Mr. Singh 
collects from Magasthenes’s account, the king’s will was absolute. 
The Royal will was communicated to the provinces by the agency 
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of a bufbauctacy at head of which stood the Viceroys, geiteially 
sons or other relatives of the Sovereign." Referring to the form 
of Government that prevailed in the Buddhistic period the writer 
colls from the same account that "next to the Viceroys were the 
Rajukas i, e, the G}mmissioner8, below whom were the Maha Matras 
i.e. the district officers. Besides, there were the magistrates of 
Dharma or the censors of the law of piety to look to the advance 
of religion." About the high sense of duty of the Buddhist Kings 
towards their people Magastbenes gives the translation of an Edict 
of His Majesty King Priyadarshin (Asoka) which is as follows : 

" I have arranged that at all hours and in all places, whether 
I am dining or in the ladies' appartments, in my bed room or in 
my carriage^the official reporters should keep me constantly 
informed of the people's business which I am ready to dispose of 
at any place." 

Referring to the military administration, the writer informs us 
from the same account that " the affairs of the war-office were 
directed by a commission of thirty members divided into six 
boards each containing 5 members with departments specially 
assigned.” 

"The dvil administration," the account says, " was of consider- 
able conmplexity. It was carried on through various departments 
ofs— (i) Irrigation Department which regulated rivers and 
controlled the sluices so as to distribute canal water fairly among 
the farmers and the Revenue Departments." 

The writer sums up the article with the following words : 

" The underlying principle of the Government in this period 

as in alt other periods was Dharma... In fact it was the thing 

for the ^hievement of which all Governments were constituted, 
and when we imagine the force of this Dharma, we may realize 
that the power of the King though absolute, was limited to a great 

measure by this all important principle of Dharma The feat 

and the dread of losing this world as well as the next was the 
greatest safeguard for the liberties of the subject ; and this was the 
reason why such a wondeful civilization was developed. There 
was perfect peace and freedom from anxiety." 
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REVIEWS & NOTICES OF BOOKS 

THE DOCTRINE OF VlSISTADWAimM 

I 

■ [5W Ramanuja CAitrya : A Sketch of hie lift and Times and 
aha Ms PMlosophy. Published by Messrs. G. A. Natesan & Co., 
Esplanade, Madras.] 

This book begins with a short account of the contribution 
which Southern India has made to the religious development 
of India. In fact, all the three great Acharyas, Sankara, Ramanuja 
and Madhvachatya, the exponents of the three great branches 
of Hindu Philosophy— monism, qualified non-dualism and dualism 
—hail from the south of the Vindhya hills. We are told that 
Ramanuja did not really propound any new doctrine but only 
elucidated and systematised the teachings of the Tamil Saints 
who had gone before him, thus practically refuting the theory 
advanced by European scholars that Ramanuja borrowed his 
.cardinal doctrines from Christianity. The writer gives us the names 
of the twelve Alvars and the Acharyas who preceded Ramanuja 
and were the fountain souibe of the doctrine formulated by that 
great saints. Ramanuja was descended even from one of those 
great Acharyas, Alavandar, and was his great grandson through 
one of his grand-daughters. The writer proceeds to draw a 
very succinct account of Ramanuja’s early life, his discipleship 
under Yadavaprakasa, his adwaitic teacher of the Vedanta, and 
the rupture between the teacher and the pupil on the refusal 
of. the latter to accept the interpretation of the upanishadic 
texts as offered by the former and the unsuccessful attempt on 
Ramanuja’s life by his fellow-students as he differed from them 
in his interpretation of the vedic texts. When Ramanuja went 
to visit his grand-father, Alavandar, at Srirangam, the old man 
had just expired and his disciples were preparing to take his corpse 
to the bank of the Kqbroon river for cremation. Ramanuja went 
close to the corpse to have a final look of the great master, 
when, to his surprise, he found three out of the five fingers of the 
right hand of his grand-father folded. He asked the disciples 
ithether the defect was physical, On enquiry he was told that 
it was not a natural defect but an indication of the fact that the 
maaiw- bad three of his most cherished objects unfulfilled, one of 
them being a clear and lucid commentary of the Brahma Sutra. 
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On Ramanuja promising to se^ these objects fulfilled, the fingers 
became straight. The writer then follows with an account of 
Ramanuja's initiation under Periyanambi, the disclosure of the 
mysteries of the Vedanta by the teacher to the pupil at the im- 
portunate entreaty of the latter and the ctrumstances leading to 
Ramanuja’s renunciation of the world in which his wife acted as a 
potent factor. 

Ramanuja utilised his retirement in preparing his promised 
commentary on the Brahma Sutra and spared no pains in making 
it the most interesting and scholarly aid to a proper study of the 
Vedanta. He went round all India with it and received the 
the widest appreciation of the learned world of his day from 
Kashmir to Travancore. Since his time, Ramanuja’s commentary 
has been not only a recognised text-book for all students of 
Vedantic literature but has been looked upon as perhaps the most 
illuminating treatise on perhaps the most abstruse doctrine of 
philosophy ever discussed by the human mind. 

I'he second part of the book is taken up with a short but Clear 
exposition of the Vishistadwaita doctrine of Ramanuja. Here the 
writer begins with an explanation of the term Visishtadwaita. He says 
that the Vimhiadwaita is so called because it inculcates the adwaita 
or oneness of God with Vishesha or attributes. It is called ” qualified 
non-dualism.” God alone exists ; the manifested universe is His 
sakti or attribute. The universe consists of two kinds of attribute 
of the Supreme Being, chit or the individual soul and aehit^ 
matter. The Adwaitin also regards the universe as the manifesta- 
tion of Brahman, but he regards the manifestation as unreal and 
temporary whereas Ramanuja used to regard the attributes as 
real but subject to the control of the one Brahman in ail their 
modifications and evolutions, riiese attributes cannot exist apart 
from Brahman. The word Brahman, thus, means either the central 
unity when the souls and matter are spoken of as its attributes or 
the combined trinity when the whole universe is described as con- 
sisting of Brahman and Brahman alone. Unlike the dualist, the 
Ramanuja school refuses to believe that the souls are independent of 
and apart from Brahman. The writer discusses the fundamental 
attribute of the Brahman according to Ramanuja and says that it is 
Intelligence. It is something more — it is the kiiower. Brahman is 
also Bliss. The anthropomorphic idea of pain cannot be conceived 
of in the case of Brahman. Again Brahman is real, Satya. He is not 
Subject to any modification of any kind. I'he soul and matter are 
vmreaV They are subject to modifications and thus necessarily there 
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is an element of impurity and imperfection in them. The modiftca* 
tion of souls means that thefe is an expansion and contraction of 
Intelligence in them. There takes place no change in their essence. 
But matter is essentially changed in its modification. The 
Vishistad'waitin would call it parinama or evolution as contrasted 
with the Adwaitin who would call it nivaria or apparent variation. 
The Vishistadwaitin would contend that such changes in the case 
of souls and matter do.' not affect the essence of Brahman just as 
the Adwaitin would argue that the operations of Avidya do not 
affect the Absolute. Both of them would agree as to the unreality of 
the cosmos, but their conceptions of unreality are widely different. 

Our author thereupon proceeds to explain at some length the two 
states of Brahman. Otie is the state of absolute quiescence or 
pralaya. In this stage Brahman alone exists. The souls and matter 
remain immersed in Him in deep sleep as it were. There can be 
no differentiation between the souls and matter in this state. Then 
begins creation. To the Visistadwaitin this is a volitional act of 
the Brahman. Sa aikshaia bahu syam praja yeya iti, 'He thought 
may I become many, may I grow forth'. But to the Adwaitin 
creation is an unreal act. It is the influence of Avidya on the 
pure Intelligence of Brahman. Thus the writer elucidates the 
Vishistadwaita doctrine by indicating its relation with the Adwaitic 
doctrine of Sankara. He then describes the purpose of creation 
and also the method of reconciliation adopted by Ramanuja for 
the explanation of the apparently contradictory slokas in tlie 
Upanishada. This is followed by a discussion of the theory of 
causation and our author closes his work by stating Ramanuja's 
contentions against Sankara's doctrine of Nescience or Avidya, 

Ramanuja says that if Avidya be something different from 
Brahman then Sankara's doctrine of the oneness of Brahman can 
not be maintained, and the other theory that it is one with 
Brahman is e<|ually untenable. Sankara says that Avidya or 
Jfqya is indescribable as either existing or non-existing. IVe give 
here from the book under notice some of Ramanuja's objections : 
the Avidya cannot operate on the Brahman, directly, for His nature 
is Intelligence and this would repel Nescience by its intrinsic merit. 
Nor can it operate on the individual souls, for these are the out- 
come of the action of Avidya, and can not, therefore, be acted upon 
in anticipation. Ramanuja also says that if there should exist an 
Avidya it is irremovable. The ignorance, being the result of Karina, 
can be removed only by enjoined action and meditation. Mere 
knowledge of Brahman can not remove it For all these reasons, 
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pamphlet on Population. They won .their case, but as a result of it 
she was deprived of the guardianship of her child by a harsh judg- 
ment of Sir George Tessel, the Hebrew Master of the Rolls. She felt 
the separation very keenly and was laid up with fever. Shortly 
after this, the Malthusian League was formed of which Mrs. Besant 
became Secretary. Here we see an instance of her love for and 
adlierence to truth. We have seen that she was the Secretary of 
the Maitthusian League and was a stem advocate of its principles ; 
but when, in 1891, she came to know that its principles were not 
correct she at once gave up her connection with it. Her views 
on this subject came to be generally acce p ted by all people and she 
and Mr. Bradlaugh had promulgated them at the cost of a consider, 
able degree of social odium. A few years later, about the year 
1883, she came into contact with H. P. Blavatsky, broke away from 
Mr. Bradlaugh and embraced the Theosophical Society which was 
very unpopularat that time in England. 

Our author also furnishes us with an account of Mrs. BesanPs 
fierce attack on the Government of Lord Lytton in India, of her 
labours as a strenuous advocate of Home Rule for Ireland, of her 
magnetic influence over her audience when she stood for Mr. 
Bradlaugh as a candidate for Parliament and of her general erudition 
and scientific attainments. 

With the Indian career of Mrs. Besant, our readers must be all 
very familiar. And it is her Indian career which will be long re- 
membered as one of the most brilliant records of womanly activity. 
When the history of our generation comes to be written, her edu- 
cational enterprise and mor al enthusiasm and her anxiety and efforts 
to serve India in all possible ways, including the establishment of 
the Central Hindu College and the Orders of the Sons and 
Daughters of India, will receive due recognition and draw unstinted 
admiration. 

We shall now concern ourselves with some of her opinions on 
the more important questions of the day. On vivisection, she 
says : 

There is no such thing as the right of the strong over the 
weak. Strength does not give right ; it gives duty. The stronger 
you are, the greater is your responsibility ; the stronger you are, 
the greater your dtity of service, you are strong in body that you 
may defend the weak, when they are suffering, not that you may 
trample upon them. .... Whether your power be of your 
body or brain, that power is yours to help and not to barm, 
We look to those higher than we are, to the divine intelligences 
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above os ; we look to those for help, for strength, for assistance, 
when our own strength breaks down. But how should we dare to 
appeal to the divine strength to help our weakness, if we use our 
strength to injure those feebler than ourselves ?” 

On socialism she says : "Be it ours to matnuin that the greatness 
of a nation depends not on the number of its great proprietors, on 
the wealth of its great capitalists, or the splendour of its great nobles, 
but on the absence of poverty among its people, on the education 
and refinement of its masses, on the universality of enjoyment 
in life.” 

Ever since she became a warm Theosophist, she has 
never changed her faith and line of activity. She has published 
Theosophical works by the score, along with a translation into 
simple English of the Bhagavat Gita and many other books on 
Hindu Religion. The author treats us with copious, extracts from 
her views on the means of India’s Regeneration, Nation- Building 
and many other subjects regarding India’s welfare. On the con- 
nection between books and patriotism, Mrs. Besant thus delivers 
herself : 

" Supposing, then, that this Sanskrit revival takes place, and 
there are signs of it already, then you must remember that you 
need to do something for the younger boys who are entering the 
gates of learning, to prepare them for this higher education. Now 
the great thing to do with boys in primary schools is to inspire 
them with enthusiasm for the mother land by choosing carefully 
the kind of books which are placed' in their hands for study. . . . 
Hindi is becoming full of foreign terms, to the diminution of 
words taken from the Sanskrit. So that it is becoming less and 
less a Hindu language, and more and more a foreign tongue, 
associated with meanings and words drawn from Arabic and 
Persian sources. More and more the vernacular which is based 
upon the Sanskrit is being pushed aside and forgotten by them, thus 
denationalising them still further and separating them from their 
most cherished and ancient traditions.” 

We hope these few lines will attract the notice ot the educar 
tionists of this country. 

Mrs. Besant has been a strenuous advocate of female education 
all along the line. She says : — 

" You can not keep the daughters out of our consideration. 
Until the girls also are educated, until they are taught and trained, 
unlil they know the glory of the past and teach it to the children 
(m their knees, what India was, and what India may be, until 
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Indian mothers are also worthy of the Indian women of the pas^ 
until they become patriot as well as the men, and love the land 
as well as their husband, until the course of eariy marriage is 
removed which makes the girl a child-wife and a mother while she 
should be playing with her dolls and learnig in the school, until 
you restore that ancient institution of Brahmacfaarya which forbade 
students to enter into the married life until the student life was 
over— vntil these things are done in India, India most remain weak 
as she is to-day.” 

On Nation-Building she says : 

" The next point is the building up of tlie entire Indian nation, 
by the encouragement of national feeling, by maintaining the 
national dress, ways of living and so on, by promoting Indian arts 
and manufactures, by giving preference to Indian products over 
foreign. Now this is a point which really goes to the very root of 
Indian revival.” This is just what our leaders have been doing 
few the last twenty-three years. 

This pamphlet is likely to prove of considerable interest to those 
who are interested in the Renaissance of Modern India. 

N. Wt. 


Ill 

THE BARISAL DEPORTEE 
[Aswini Kumar Dutt : A Vindication oi his Life and Conduct 
—By IniKcus — The Cherry Press : Caleuffa.] 

1 use the head-line advisedly, for, though a professor of Mr. 
Aswini Kumar Dutt’s college was also deported along with him, 
and Mr. Chatteijee is one of the most estimable men it has been 
my lot to know, I feel in my heart of hearts that Barisal means 
Aswini Kumar Dutt and Aswini Kumar is Barisal and without 
him the most patriotic district in the united Bengal will dwindle 
into nothingness in no time. 

IhUch^ has done a public service by bringing out the work under 
notice. It is a decent book of 68 pages (royal 8 vo.) and contains 
as frontispiece an excellent half-tone likeness of Barisal’s greatest 
man. It will do one’s heart good to luve a glance at that beautiful, 
intense face — that saintly serene countenance— beaming with radiant 
lustre and expressing an ardent desire to mitigate the miseries of 
suffering humanity. The writer chooses to remain incognito, but 
his palpable disguise only serves to display the potent pen of a 
powerful pamphleteer. His vindka^n of the life and conduct 
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of Mr. Aswint Kumar Dutt is nothing if not immensely impressive 
and supremely sound. Indicus has said nothing which cannot be 
corroborated by means of undeniable facts and uncontradictory 
figures. 

As the writer has said in his interesting introduction to the book, 
the story of the Bengal deportations is still fresh in the public mind. 
Indeed it is a touching tale, to say the least of it. The tragic 
suddenness with which Mr. Dutt was literally snatched away 
from the bosom of Barisal on the memorable morning of the 
13th December cannot be forgotten by the educated Bengalee. 
The stars of Bengal are on the descent ; else how could a * lawless 
law ’ be brought into play for the deportation of a lawful litterateur 
— a declining diabetic to boot — whose only crime consists in con- 
ferring moral and spiritual benefits upon his countrymen ? How- 
ever that may be, I admire the writer’s robust optimism when he 
says that ' the clouds are fast lifting up and the atmosphere is 
clearing’ and hopes * that the powers that be can now well afford 
to release Mr. Aswini Kumar Dutt.’ I am almost tempted to 
cherish this pious hope, but alas ! the stubborn obduracy of Lord 
Morley breaks the stoutest of hearts. 

The work under review has been split up into four chapters the 
first of which convincingly proves that the illustrious founder of the 
famous Broja Mohan College has been 'an advocate of law and 
order.’ We are told by the writer that Aswini Kumar passed the 
Entrance Examination when he was a boy of fourteen summers. But 
the then University regulations prescribed the minimum age limit 
for Entrance candidates as x6. ' Thus a difficulty arose and it was 
obviated by some one manipulating the figures for him,’ This 
trick came to his notice after he had passed the F. A. Examination 
and the young ascetic— for, an ascetic he has been all through 
life—was fired with indignation. In the words of the writer 'he 
was consumed with repentance.’ ' How many youngmen,’ the writer 
pertinently exclaims, 'falsify their age at University Examinations to- 
day in the prospect of Government Service and how few come to 
repentance even in mature age ! ’ But Arwini Kumar thought of 
atoning for the past and forthwith saw the Registrar who could 
give him no redress. Thereupon he stayed away for two years 
before taking up his B. A. studies and spent this period of atone- 
ment in. travelling and visiting different classes of saints and savants. 

It is a most queer irony of fate that such a deeply religious man 
should have fallen a victim to the grossest misrepresentations of 
unscrupulous informers. 
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lathe second chapter Mr. Diitt k depicted as M quiet aad peace. 
All worker.' Here the writer cites many leading facts of Mr. Dittos 
political life and asserts (i) that be Iras never a *^ptore8sional 
agitator,' (a) that hh relations with sympathetic Government oflkiale 
have been generally friendly, (3) that be has aiwayt hated sedition 
and tried to keep clear of the slightest imputation of it, and (4) 
that the secret of hts inffuence has been nothing illegitimate. 

The wanton way in which Mr. Dutt was insulted by Sir B. Fuller 
on the 15th November, 1905, during the latter's visit to Barisal, 
is now a matter of history. Even this incarnation of Shaista Khan 
wrote a very flattering and apologetic letter to Mr Dutt from 
Shillong on the 14th August, 1906, on the eve of his dramatic 
departure from India. Indicus reproduces the letter frr in 
his second chapter and the following lines taken from the same will 
speak for themselves : “ For you are, I am aware, not one of those 
who render to their country lip service only. To the cause of 
education you have devoted practical and successful efforts, remem- 
bering that philanthropy is shown by deeds.” 

In the third chapter the writer proves beyond a shadow of doubt 
that Mr. Dutt is * a sane and sober politician.' It is shown (i) that 
Mr. Dutt never held or advocated any political views which may 
be called antr-Govemment or extreme, and his political activities 
were by no meaiu directed against the constituted authorities, (a) 
that some of his public acts which seemed to superficial observers 
to belie bis character were not inconsistent with his views and 
principles, (3) that he has always conducted the Smadesfd move- 
ment in Barisal in a spirit which cannot certainly be called un- 
friendly to Government or law and order, (4) that the. Barisal 
SmadesA BanJAai Samiti of which he was the president did not 
bear the remotest resemblance to a revolutionary society, (5) that 
Mr. Dart's political ideal has been the accepted ideal of the 
reform party in India — that of self-government under British 
paramountcy, (6) that he never advocated and antid not advocate 
a policy of passive resistance to the Government and (7) that he 
never tried to embarrass the authorities by a political boycott of 
the type of the Irish Sien Fenn. 

Tlie last chapter shows Mr. Aswira Kumar Dutt at bis best, 
f», *asa moral and social force.' Aswini Kumar would not have 
been what he h, had be not been an active moral power of a very 
siipeiior order. I admire him for bis unalloyed patriotism and 
unostentatious philanthropy, but I wrship him for bis unparalleled 
moral and spiritual fervour. To knpwjhitm is to love him and to 
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bin and I am sure I indulge in no exaggentioa kbea I 
otoenre that it is ahnost impossible to eome in contact widi him 
withMt feeling a thrill of unspeakable emotion caused by the 
magical charm of his high character. I crave the reader’s pardon 
to say that 1 speak this from personal experience. 

Before I conclude this short notice of the life and life-work of 
one whom I know not how to honour in a beBtting way I 
make no apology for quoUng a single stanza from the anthem of the 
Benaal B. M, College which has been his special taariiing ; 

‘wfireif tv 

anr j 

flwrt wjT wnm 
•w wrffw tffntft ww <’ 

V- M. M. 
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THE HIGHLANDS OF ORISSA 

I made an official tour in the Garhjats, or the Highlands of 
Orissa, in the cold weather of 1895-96. But the 
Mel»t*^"'*****'^ reader of these pages will not find herein the diary 
of an official, but merely the notes of a traveller, •» 
an account of hills, jungles and streets of fields and villages and the 
local customs of these tracts. The Garhjats form the hilly back- 
ground of Orissa, and are watered by those mighty rivers which 
descend from this undulating country to the plains, and flow into 
the sea. The Baitarini river in the Garhjats, and the Brahmani 
and the Mahanadi flow through them for many miles, until they 
all descend into the Eastern plains. And all the Garhjat States, 
except one which is British, are still ruled by Indian Chiefs 
under the control and supervision of the British Government. 

Four of the states including that of the princely house of 

Northern Middle north of the Brahmani river 

and Smilhem and may be called the Northern States. The 

States British State of Angul and eight tributary states, 

including the prosperous and advanced state of Denkanal, lie 
between the Brahmani and the Mahanadi rivers, and may be called 
the middle states. And the remaining five states including Boad, 
the home of the wild Khonds, lie to the south of the Mahanadi 
and may be called the Southern States. These are the eighteen 
states commonly called the Garh-Jat States. 

On the 3rd December 1895, 1 left Cuttack for a tour in the 
At «r State Garhjats. After crossing the Mahanadi, I came on 
an elephant as far as Daisara where I halted for the 
night. Raja Raghunath Bebarta of Atgarh, into whose state I was 
proceeding, met me at the frontiers of his state and accompanied 
me as far as Daisara, and accompanied me to his capital Atgarh 
on the next morning. Atgar is one of the middle states, and 
stretches along the northern bank of the Mahanadi river, having 
ah area of 168 square miles, and a population of over thirty six 
thousand souls. The capital is a village, mainly consisting of one 
long street with huts on both sides and terminating in the Rtgbari, 
a two-storeyed masonry house. There is a jail as well as a school ; 
a part of the school house is used as the Post Office, and another 
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part of it is proposed to be converted into a dispensary. A temple 
built of stone is the finest stsucture in this village. 

But if the capital of the state did not make a good shoVi the 
Raja made up for it by his kindness and courtesy. 
SeLmSck.fi^t In the afternoon he paid me a formal visit accom- 
panied by a large number of his retainers, and 
what interested me most was the troop of Paeks he brought with 
him. They appeared before me, as their forefathers had done in 
mediaeval times, partly in the guise of tigers or monkeys or other 
wild animals. Their heads were covered with long manes, and 
many of them had tigers’ tails stuck up behind them ! They were 
armed with double-edged swords locally made from iron obtained 
in these hills, and with shields made of wood and covered with 
sambur skins. With wild shrieks and wilder gesticulations they 
fought their mock fights in my presence, rushing about each other, 
giving stalwart blows with their swords which were parried by their 
opponents, and moving with a speed and agility which can only be 
acquired by hereditary usage. One can quite conceive, a thou- 
sand or two of them charging with their wild shrieks, their strange 
dresses, and their lightning agility, would be formidable to all but 
disciplined foes. 

I returned the Raja’s visit the same evening. The whole street 
was illuminated, and fire-works on either side, or 
uinraents^”'”" Stopped my elephant at every 

step, but did not seem to frighten him ; these 
elephants are accustomed to such displays ! I'he Paeks continued 
their running warfare all along the route, and the sound of trumpet 
now and then drowned all other noise. On reaching the Raja’s 
house, I ^as led to the second storey, A/ar and Ean were duly 
passed, and a short closed the entertainment of the evening. 

The next morning, the 5th December, I repaired to the 
neighbouring State of Tigiria, a very petty State of 
46 square miles and a population of twenty 
thousand souls. With his accustomed courtesy the Raja, Banamali 
Khetriya Birbar by name, came out some miles to receive me and 
accompanied me to his capital, a poor village close to hills and 
jungles. The jail and school buildings are mud huts, there is no 
ipasonry house in the village, but the Raja proposes to build a fine 
stone temple which will be the pride of bis capital. In all these 
States the chiefs live in very simple style ; and their magnificence 
and wealth are displayed in religious structures,— imperishable 
monuments of their piety and their ianie. 


*ngiria State 
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In the evening the Riij» qilled on me, and I WM led to tte 

Rajbari with the inevitable illumlnatioo and fire* 

Evening Enter* and performing Paeks. A Pandit of great 

tainmenls , 

learning uttered some Sanscrit verses which he 
had composed for the occasion, and presented me with a little work 
on Krishna, in prose and verse, whfoh he had composed in Sanscrit 
I received the gift with thanks and gratified him by speaking a 
few words with him in my imperfect Sanscrit. 

Leaving Atgarh and Tigiria behind, I tamed northwards 
on the morning of the 7th December and drove 
from Sankarpur to the capital of the large and pros* 
perous state of Denkenal with an area of 1463 square miles and a 
population of two hundred and thirty eight thousand souls. It is 
the largest of what I have called the Middle States. The Raja 
is a minor and attends the Cuttack School, and the Raja’s mother 
lives with the boy at Cuttack. The administration of the state 
therefore is in our hands, and with the handsome income of the 
state it is possible to lay out roads, develop the resources, and 
improve the country in a variety of ways. 

Few visitors come to Denkenal without being struck with 
the beauty of this spot embosomed in the midst 
of wooded hills. I stayed for three days in what 
is called the ckcuit house, built on the top of a 
low hill, surrounded by an ampitheatre of hills all round. Luxuriant 
woods covered their slopes, and yellow patches of paddy fields in 
the vaUeys checkered the wild scene. To the south of me rose the 
towering Garh-Parbat, so called because the castle or palace is 
built on a spur of this mighty hill. The castle is half fort, half 
villa and its white walls stand boldly on the dark background of the 
densely-wooded lofty hill. To my east rose the Tigiria or Tri-giri, 
with its triple peaks, as well as the more august M^ha or cloud 
hill, concealing behind it the far filmed Kapilas Hill, 2098 j feet 
high. A temple is built on Kapilas Hill, and is visited in the 
month of February by ten thousand pilgrims. To the west were 
various peaks among which the conicad shape of Kutuma and 
the ampler form of Korea strike the eye. Northwards the lulls 
are fewer and less conspicuous ; the double peak ot Bar-kanya 
or Bride and Bridegroom Hill and the loftier double peMc 
of Derasinga please the eye ; while patches of green valleys 
and yellow com stretch as Car as the Brahmani river, some seven 
miles off. 

On the following day I paid a visit to the Palace. A new gate 
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has recently been built, as well as stabler ontaide 
the gate. . Passing by the oflice roon» I came to 
an inclined plane which leads up to a second gate, and then another 
inclined plane leading up to a third gate and the main palace. The 
reception hall is furnished in European style, but what interested 
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me more was the armoury containing guns and 
swo rds and battle^xes of native manufacture and of 


various patterns. The native-made guns are brass-bound fire locks, 
the brass rings being close to each other and adding to the 
strength of the iron. Some of these guns are ornamented with 
gold and ivory work which does credit to the goldsmiths of these 
wild tracts. The guns are muzzle loaders of course, and the 
powder is ignited by a lighted match which is stuck in the hammer 
and falls on the powder hole when the trigger is pulled. Some of 
the guns which I handled were enormously heavy; one was fired 
and seemed to kick a good deal. The swords and battle^xes were 
also of native manufacture, wrought of iron obtained from ores 
found in this and neighbouring states. 

From the armoury I went to the roof of the building, and 

_ ^ obtained a fine view of the hills all round. This 

Watch-tower 

building however is comparatively new, being con- 
structed by Maharaja Bhagirath Mahendra, the grand-father of the 
present minor. I then went to the older part of the castle, and to 
the old watch-tower constructed of huge pieces of stone. The 
approach of friend or enemy could be observed from this lofty 
tower in the old stirring times of border-feuds, and unending wars. 

In the afternoon I visited the educational institutions of the 


place,— one middle-class English school, one Girls* 
school and one Sanscrit Tol , — all of which owe their 
existence to the late Maharaja Bbagiratha Mahendra. 

A charitable dispensary, the most successful of its kind in the 
Tributary Metuds, also owes its existence to that enlightened ruler. 

On the loth December, I left Denkenal and drove 17 miles to 
a place called Bangurslnga where the Banguislnga stream foils into 
the Brahman! rivet. My road wound round the Korea hill and 
other high hills, and passed through sal forests, and occasionally 
by cultivated fields. I passed a vUlage which rqoices in the clas- 
sical name of Panchabati, and a more populous village called 
Sioinayi and went at the course of the Brahmani river, which 
flowed a mile or two to the north. At last I reached Bangutsinga, 
ritusited at tlie confluence of the two streams named above, and 
not for from a range of lofty and imposing bills. 
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1 had desired to see how iron Was extracted ffdm ores by die 
natives of Denkenal, and preparations bad. been 
Iron Sueiung „ade. The iron ore is much the same kind that is 

found in Barrakar, but the method of extracting the iron is wonder* 
fully simple here. The ore is broken into small bits and placed 
on a charcoal fire which is kept in a line by a pair of bellows for two 
or three hours. The ore melts then, — the dross leaks out by a 
passage made for it and the iron is found below when the charcoal 
is removed. The use of iron, Agas, was known in India in the 
early vedic times, and it is generally supposed that the Aryan 
Hindus brought with theqa the use of iron. But judging 
from this simple process of extracting iron from ores, I should 
imagine the aboriginal tribes of India must have known the use 
of the metal in places where the ores are plentiful or near the 
surface of the ground. And would it be a wild conjecture that 
in the art of extracting iron from ores, the aborigines may have 
given a lesson to the Aryans,— and not received one ? 

1 had also wished to see gold-washing as practised by the 

_ natives of these states, and preparations had been 

made. The process is simplicity itself. In some 
of the tributaries which follow into the Brahmani river the sand is 


found to contain particles of gold in infinitely small quantities. 
Some of this sand which would fill three or four soup-plates, had 
been brought, and the people began to wash it in a stream on a 
wooden plate. The earth and sand were gradually washed or shaken 
off, and a minute black dust remained below. This was again 
shaken and washed away, until a few minutes later glistening 
particles appeared, and this was pure gold ! Surely, the aboriginal 
barbarians of India knew how to wash out the glistening particles 
from the sands of certain rivers in India long before the Aryans 
colonized this land ! 

On the next morning I followed further up the course of the 
Brahmani river, and baited at Motonga, where 
Brahn^*”^ ** Nigra Stream flows into the Brahmanh I 
passed by the foot of the lofty Nimda hill, and 
tasted some of the oranges which grow on its slopes. The 


Oranges 


oranges are sweet and luscious,— more luscious and 
juicy than those which arrive at Calcutta from 


Sylhet after weeks taken in the transport. 


In the afternoon I crossed the Nigra stream and went a few 


llindol State 


miles into the Hendol State to see somei villages 
of that State. The crops have b^n luxuriant 
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tbii fwiv (Miture lands ata ample » each and the 

, eillsgers are- busy getting ip their rice, and are hapi^. The- state 
has ais area of 31s squave miles and a popniation of nearly thirty 
eight tiiousand^ a great pwtion of the state being hilly. The Raja 
Janardban Murdbataj was inspired with a laudable desire to 
, see different parts of India, and made a tour ww Calcutta and 
Benares to fMhi and Rajputana, and came back by way of Bombay 
and Madras. 

On the morning' of the rath December, I came from Motonga 
to the capital of Talcher State, doing the journey pswtly in a dog- 
car* and partly on an elephant. The country through which I 
passed as 1 went up the course of the Brahman! river, was 
mostly bare with low scrub jungle. The high hills of Hindol were 
ikr to my south, and the hills of Angul State were to the south 
west, while to tiie north of me, at some distance, flowed the 
limpid Brahmani. Occasionally I passed through a Sal forest, 
and one or two villages. Crossing the Nandra Jhor or stream I 
came to Talcher State, and soon arrived at the capital M Talcher, 
bcnutifully situated on the Brahmani river. 

Talcher State has an area of 399 square miles and a poputation 

Talcher State ^ flftjt-two thousand soiils. The capita) town 
is bealutified by straight, well-metalled reads, neatly 
painted huts, and by some well huilt masonry buildings which do 
credit to the taste of the late Raja. He insisted .on neatness and 
cleanliness, made his capital into a municipality, laid out an 
exceUent garden, and added to and beautified his palace. He is 
dead now ; an adopted boy, Kisot Chandra Birbar,'js still a minor, 
and is prosecuting his studies in Cuttack, and the administration 
of the S^te is in our hands. 

I paid a visit to the Palace in the evening. Entering through 
the outer gate, I came to an inclined |dane, paved 
with stones, which led up to the inner and mow 
imposing gate with a lofty masonry arch high in the air and very 
ornamental. Passing through this gate I came to the court yard, 
and then up a fine flight of steps into the Palace. The outer 
building ia a large hall with side rooms and stairs leading to the 
roof,- and the inner apartments are partly mwonry rooms and 
partly thatched sheds. Goii^. up to the roof of the house I 
admired the beMitifiil prospect before me. To the east of me 
was the beautifril Brahmani river which sweeps by the palace with 
a .gricefol curve ; and- beyrmd the river lay the woods and far-r^ 
bills: of thc^Deakenai Sute. In the inner apartments the Dowager 
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Smu cecapies * masonry building with « sptddttt (OOmpoimd, 
but some of the elder ladies of the bousebold stfll oeisupy tbatched 
huts. I had an interview with the Rani, and she expressed a 
reasonable wish to come and see her adopted son in Cuttack from 
time to time. Close to the palace is the well built masonry jail 
building ; and at some distance is the cbatitable dispensary, also 
a masonry building. There are also a middle vernacular school 
for boys, a school for girls, and a school for students who learn 
Sanscrit, and who recited passages from the Kumara Sambhaoa and 
Bhaii Kea^atn to me. 

On the following day I saw more gold-washing and iron-smelting. 

The iron smelting of the roth December bad not 
successful, and so some smelters came 
here to show me the process. It was the same as 
I had seen before, except that a clay chimney about 3 feet 
high was constructed over the oven, I suppose to create a blast. 
A large quantity of iron was extracted, it was cut into pieces, and 
one of the pieces was converted into a small paper-weight for me I 

On the 14th December 1 came from Talcher State to the British 
District of Angul. The head-quarters have lately been removed 
to an open and healthy site, new office buildings are being con- 
structed, and a Bazar is growing up. The country is bare, and 
covered only with scrub jungle, and coming from the east one 
gradually ascends to the ridge on which the station is located. 
Beyond the ridge is a dip through which runs the Nigra stream, 
and beyond the Nigra, the country swells into high hills which 
stand out like a mighty wall. 

The Angul State has an area of 88 1 square miles and a population 
An at Sute nearly eighty thousand. It was one of the 

Tributary States of Orissa in the early part of the 
century ; but the Raja became refractory and attempted to wage a war 
against the British Government, in consequence of which the state 
was confiscated in 1847, and has been British since. The state was 
almost inaccessible in the olden days, but a driveable road has 
within recent years been completed connecting it with Cuttadt. 

I halted four days at Angul with the Deputy Commissioner and 

Nigra River **** District inspections. On the 

morning of the 18th I bade good-bye to my 
hospitable host and hostess, and set out again on my tour. 
Crossing the Nigra river I travelled westwards some fifteen miles 
along the south oi the stream, while the wooded hills of Angul 
stood like a mighty and unending tampart to my south. At the 


Nigra River 
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close of my jounmy I crossed the Nigra pace more, aod daetwped 
on its northern bank, id the msingo tope of Takra, a large and 
flourishing village. 

The next morning I made a short match of some seven or 

. ... sight miles. I was now proceeding by the Cuttack 
•Old Womu Hill’ u i j u* u • j u v . 

>-Sambalpur road which winds here through a 

cultivated valley with the high rampirt of the Durgapur range to 

its south and a range of lower hills to its north. A remarkable 

conical hill called the Buri or the 'Old Woman’ }uts out of the 

Durgapur range, and lifts her bare rocky sides close to the road. 

The 'old lady* has taken her position just about half way between 

Cuttack and Sainbalpur,--4)eing about eight miles from either 

place. 

The care with which the cultivators raise their paddy and other 
crops in these undulating valleys is remarkable. 
Wherever it is possible to dam the water from the 
hills or the rain water, bunds have been made, 
and every village in these valleys has thus its large sheet of water 
for irrigation and other purposes. Long channels have been cut 
by the cultivators to lead the water into their fields, and patches 
of winter crop or of rice near the road side are carefully fenced 
by bamboo fences. Tlie hill bamboo grows plentifully all over 
the Garhjats, and covers the slopes of hills for miles together. The 
Amlaki, the Catechu, and many other trees useful to man, grow 
in these jungles, while the sa/ and other valuable timbers are found 
among the bills and in dense jungles. My short march closed at 
Kotora, the last important place in the western frontier of the 
British District of Angul. 

(la ie eontintied) 

Mwswm e. D«M 

THE STORY OF PLASSEY 

The few hours that remained of the night, after his arrival 
at Plassey, Clive remained wide awake, for the terrible respon* 
sibility that rested on his shoulders on the one hand and for the 
barbarous dissonance on the other oi the drums and cymbals of the 
enemy's camp. Surajuddowla also arrived at Plassey on the evening 
of the 3Snd(0) "with a heart big with grief and despondence.” Since 
his arrival there he was overpowered with vague fears and gloomy 
apprehensions. " The despondency of the Nabob increased as 


'«) 5m>, wf. I,, p. yds* 
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die lidur iA dMger efiprcMoiied. Sittiog in his feiyt fn die 
evening of his arrival af the camp, it dianced that his gmndants 
quitted hint one after another in order to say their osqiil itrayeri 
at sunset, until they left him quite alone, when a comfnt!|i fellow, 
either through ignorance or with an intention to sfeal, entesed 
the tent unpetceived, until he was discovered by the Nii^b, wh(^ 
starting from the gloomy reflections in which he was absorbed, 
hastily recalled his attendants with this emphatic exclamation, 
'* stire they see me dead.** The eve of that great battle the an* 
fortunate and distracted Nabob passed as a restless and sleepless 
night, though he had been surrounded in his camp by the galaxjr 
of female beauty and accomplishments, **(e) 

On the morning of the following Thursday, the sgrd, the 
immense - army of the Nabob marched out in a long line with 
elephants, all covered over widi gold and scarlet einbroidery, 
and ' horse men, armed cap-a*pie, whose shining and polished 
steels flashed in the morning rays and presented a - formidable 
battle-array. Between the elephants and horses were being 
drawn by teams of bullocks huge artillery at regular intervals. 
The position taken up by this huge army was a vast semi-circle 
which almost enveloped the position of the Englisb. “In ftct 
they were almost surrounded, and, unless treason had played 
her part, they had been doomed."(^) “ But what avails from 
paid parade when the heart is not fired by loyalty to its prince 
or love for its country ? ” («') 

The battle which soon raged “ was nothing but a distant can- 
nonade.” “ Of hard fighting there was but little ; treachery supplied 
its place.”(d) The main army under the Commander-in-Chief, Mb 
Jaffer, and two other generals, Raja DuHav Ram and Yar Latty, 
moved not an inch from its position but remained a silent 
spectator of the scene.(e) Among the faithless, the few who remained 
faithful still, were Mir Madan, Mohan Lai and the Frenchman 
St. Fraia. Mir Madan supported on die wings by Mohan Lai and 
St. Frais, With 40 Frenchmen, began cannonading the English 
position. At tbit, Col. Clive mmebed out of the enclosure with fail 
men to attack the advandng enemy. The English, however, wove 
met with such a gaUing fibi from Mir Madanb aitiHery, that they 
had hastily to cetin under the cover of the banks leaving two 

(a) Onne, it, p. 17a, 

(i) M«lkson'sZ>«fraM BaOUtif Mia, p. Sg. 

(«) Vwket’t p. 65. 

Mill, III. p. tg]. Hurdn’i Mim Entftn, vol. I, p. syg. : 

(r)&<r,»ol.I.Vp. 766. "V* . .r* » 
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fiflM-fkiaeei oatiltde.(a) Sst the wen^lkected fire of the ttnell body 
of Frettdimen who bad overpowered a udiant poiitimi, 300 yardt 
in front of the English enclosure, greatly annoyed them. Clive 
did not dare to cone out and attack this position. 

This resistance of a small fractional part of the enemy quite 
serprised and distressed the English General He bad eipected 
ntheSat the very outset Mir Jaffer’s desertion from the Nabob’s 
camp to his dd. It was impossible for him to meet the Nabob^s 
foren single 4 »nded. Qive therefore severely reprimanded Ami* 
Bog, an agent of the conspirator who had been near the camp, and 
said "that his master had promised and pledged himself that the 
troops as well as the commanders were totally alienated from Surajd* 
douiah, and that as soon as some engagement should take place, they 
would dp his business effectually. As much as 1 can see, added the 
Colonel, the very reverse of all that is taking place.” The agent 
soon satisfied him on that score, by pointing out to him that the main 
army under Mir Jaffer had been from the very beginning standing 
stiU. The cannonading was simply the effort of a few faithful 
soldiers of the Nabob.(^) At this awful junction, at about 1 1 A.M.,Qive, 
in consultation with his officers, "resolved to mnintnjn the cannonade 
during the day, but at midnight to attack the Nabob's camp. About 
noon a very heavy shower covered the plain, and very soon damaged 
the enemy's powder so much, that their fire slackened continually ; 
but the English ammunition served on.''(r) " The English had 
their tarpaulins ready to cover their ammunition, which in eon* 
sequence sustained but little injury from the nrin. The enemy took 
no such precautions, and their powder suffered accordingly. The 
result was soon shown by a general slackening of their powd0r."(<f) 
" The English on the other side,” remarks Gollam Hossain, " who 
have no equtds in the art of firing their artillery and musketry 
with both order and rapidity skilfully directed their fir«.(«) 
About this time Mir Madan was mortally wounded by a catinors* 
ball while endeavouring to carry the fpove by storm.f'/l Ha ums 
Immediately carried to the Nabob’s tent, wberehemrpiredin the pre- 
sence of his 1 (^. The Nabob had passed the morning and the pte- 
eeding night in despondency and perturbation, and fills sight qoito 
npset him. He was troubled and confeended and seemed to 

' Am, pi 131 } SenAea’s ApfrvMNW, p. 93 1 Fnhsi's A W S Iw ws, |v fH, 

(S) Stir, voL I, p. tSS-t/f. 

(r) Onne» rr, p. ns. 

In Maiksm’s ZUtMvt BattUt p. M. 

M Aia*p. Ida t e. t. aim ^ 

ff) Tit CSte$$l/m JUvitw, tpril, 1893, p. 343 - 
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have lost bis presence of mind. .He sent for Mir Jaffert' who 
came reluctantly but well-armed and strongly guarded, and 
accompanied by his son Meeran. Suraj spoke to him in the 
humblest strain and, taking his turban off his head and 
placing it before Mir Jaffer, said : “ I now repent of what I have 
done, and availing myself of those ties of consanguinity which 
subsist between us as well as of those rights which my grand-^her, 
Aliverdi Khan, had doubtless acquired upon your gratitude, I look 
up to you as the only representative of that venerable personage, 
and hope therefore that, forgetting my past trespass, you shall hence- 
forward behave as becomes a Sayad, a man united in blood and 
a man of sentiments, who conserves a grateful remembrance of 
all the benefits he has received from my family. I recommend 
myself to you : take care of the preservation of my honor and hope." 
To this Mir Jaffei equivocally replied with his hands on his breast 
that the day was drawing to its close and that there remained no 
time now for another attack. He advised the Nabob to call 
back his troops from the field that day. And " tomorrow by the 
blessing of god 1 will join all the troops together and provide for 
the engagement.”(a) After this treacherous advice given, Mir 
Jaffer returned to his troops and " immediately despatched a 
letter to Col. Clive of what had passed and advising him 
either to push forward in the instant or at all events to attack 
the Nabob's camp at 3 the next morning, but the messenger was 
afraid to proceed whilst the firing continued.(^) In the meantime, 
the Nabob proved an easy dupe and sent word round bis troops 
to refrain from advancing any further on that fateful day. 

Against the order of retreat the Bengali hero Mohan Lgl, 
" who was fighting manfully,” strongly remonstrated.(r) He had 
advanced before the enemy's enclosure, his cannon was served with 
effect, and bis enemy too was hard pressed and bad taken shelter 
in the enclosure. It was at this time that he received the order of 
falling back. He remarked " that this was not a time to retreat ; 
that the action was so far advanced, that whatever might happen 
would happen now, and that should he turn his head, to march 
back to camp, his people would disperse, and perhaps abandon 
themselves to an open fligbt”(if) St Frais and his Frenchmen also 
joined with this Hindu General in protesting, against the order for 

{a)S*ir, vol. I., p. 767*8. 

(S) Ormt, II., p. 175 : e.f. alto Aw, p. 151. 

(c) Jartkhi 

(d) Siir, I, p. 7W t C.C. alto TMkki and wtAJamiat TwtriH. 
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retraat. These prudent and wholesome remonstrances, however, 
were of no avail. The advice of the Command«-in>Chief pre« 
vailed on die purturbed and terrified mind of the Nabob, and 
“this advice proved fiitai.”(a) “In an evil hour the wretched 
youth, incapable at such a moment of thinking soundly and clearly, 
followed the insidious advice and issued the orders.”( j) Had the 
unfortunate Nabob been gifted with even the ordinary military 
instincts of a common soldier he would at once have perceived the 
wisdom of Mohan Lai’s protest and the treachery of Mir Jafier. 
And had he personally appealed to bis army and led them against 
the English, it would have been all over with Col Clive and his 
men. But hit timidity, weakness and cowardice made him an easy 
victim of the treachery of Mir Jaffer and his associates, which be 
had neither the insight nor the vigour to defeat. 

Clive, on the other hand, had returned during a heavy shower 
to his camp to take rest “ leaving orders to send him notice if 
the Nabab should make any more motion.*’(r) At about 3 p.m. 
the Mussulman army retreated within their intrenchments without 
confusion,(<f) with the exception of St. Frais and his Frenebmen.(«) 
These gallant men remained true to their master in the hour of 
his supreme peril, and declined to quit a position, which supported 
by the troops of Mir Madan, they had maintained against the 
whole British force.'’f/j Major Kilpatrick was the first to’perceive 
it and sallied out of the grove with two companies of the battalion 
and two field-pieces to attack the handful brave French men, 
who still bravely maintained their ground unflinchingly. St. Frais 
however soon recognised that the retreat of the Nabob’s army had 
compromised him and that it would be impossible with bis handful 
of men to rpsnt the British force. “ Resolved, however, to dispute 
every inch of the ground, he fired a parting shot, then limbering 
up, fell back in perfect order to the redoubt at the corner of the 
intrenchment Here he planted hit field-pieces ready to act 
again.’’(;) Clive starting up ran immediately to the scene of action 
and sharply reprimanded Kilpatrick for disturbing bis plan. He 
had even at first ordered .his arrest for such an unmilitary conduct, 
but was pacified by the Major making him an apology.(A) Shortly 

(a) Elphimtone, p. 310. 

( 3 ) Malltson’s DuUivt BaUkt tf Mi»% p. tj, 

(r) Aw, p. 1(1. 

{A m 

wnu. 

(/) VhSkiM'MDicitiM Mbs ^ India, p. fiS, 

M*llessa's Dicitiv* Battks 9 Inib, p. 691. 

(a)Aw,p.tSa. 
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•IlMrwttds *' the troop* 9f JafB» $ppeiand, monag airaf front tbo 
idd of bntllai trithoiit joining the teat of tiie NdM^’s army, which 
eonvincing CoL Clive wba they were, be deternuaed ta make one 
v^louMNis effort for victory by* attacking at onoe St, Fmi^s re* 
doubt He now ordered an advance. 

At about 5 o'clodi the Nabob beard with dismay of tlic 
laaadicrous movement of Mir Jaffet and of the geaeial advance 
of the Bnglidi army. Struck, with panic, the unfortimate Nabob 
mounted a swift camel and beat a hasty rrtceat« aocompanied 
by about aeoo horseman. "In foct no other course remained 
to one incapable of taking the lead in his own person ; for to 
such an extant divinon spread through the Mahomedan troops, 
that no oflker willing to fight for his rightful master could ndy 
on the cooperation of any odier comnrtnder.”((i), "His dlo> 
Sftpearaoee led to the dispersion of hU army. The rout was 
oomplete."(4 All was in conft»ion now. Those few who were . 
fighting for the Nebob, hearing of the Nabob’s flight, fled: in the 
utmost confusion. " St. Frais finding himself again deserted by his 
allies quitted without further resistance, and without canying off his 
fieIdFpiecea.*’(d) Only the heroie Mohan. Lai with- tubUme heroism 
rallied round w few of the hmsemen and dashed against the adt’ 
uancing enemy. The heroic ehie^ after a display of unavailing 
heroism and courage before the scathing fire of the Enj^isb, 
fell back in a, sheer disgust, deserted and forlorn. Nothimt 
waa left now for Col. Clive but to occupy the deserted camp of 
the enemy. '* Thus the whole of the English army entered the 
camp at 5 o’clock, without other obstacle than what they met feoaa 
tents, artillery, baggage, and stores, dispersed round them.’’(«) 
About this time arrived " the messenger with the letter sent by 
Mir Jsiftr at* noon ; soon after came another whom CoL dive tas> 
mediately returned with a note, requesting Mir Jaffes to meet him 
the next morning at Daudpore.Y/9 Mir Jaffes also at this time 
presented to Clive die beautiful Begums who had bean a* toa 
NkboNs seraglio. 

Thus at the field of Plassey was *' datermined: the feta of a great 
kingdom and of 300,000,00 people with the toss ae Boropeans 
kitted and- wou n de d, of rdSepoys* kitted,- and only 36 wounded, die 


(а) Orm«, it, p. 176.7 ; c. f. also /swt, p. 151. 

( б ) Martin, vol. I, p. 378. 

(r> Eiphiaslone, p. 3SI. * 

(J) Onut, II, p. 177. 

(r) Orme, 11, p. 177. 
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vMquithed losing only 5oo.’’<a) At the present titB^ remarks 
Mr. H. Beveridge, the grove of Plassey has enitirely disappeared. 
The last tree died in t879*~the stumps and roots are said to have 
been dug up and sent to England. The Government has erected 
a granite obelisk to mark the site of the battle. A marble tablet 
^dicates the site in the following words : — 

" Plassey, erected by the Bengal Government. 1883.” 

After the victory Clive was afraid to halt at Plassey “ lest his 
troops would disperse to plunder.”(^) Promising them therefore a 
donation of money he sent them 6 miles further off to the village of 
Daudpore. On the morning of the 24th, at Daudpore, Mir Jaffer 
joined Clive. No sooner Mir Jaffer appeared than Clive, ad- 

vancing hastily, embraced and saluted him as Nabob of Uongal, 
Behar and Orissa. In course of about an hour’s conference Clive 
advised Mir Jaffer “ to proceed immediately to the city, not to suffer 
Snrajddoulah to escape, nor his treasures to be plundered.f^) Accor- 
dingly, Mir Jaffer hastened with his troops to Murshidabaii and 
arrived there in the evening of the 24th “ and found the city in a 
state of confusion and anarchy ” and Surajdoulah non est.(d) 
On the 28th of June the English army marched to Madhupur, 
within 6 miles of the city. Clive purposely delayed entering 
Murshidabad after the battle of Plassey. From Madhupur, 
instead of marching direct ino the city, he diverged westward to 
the French Factory of Saiyadabad.(e) On the sQth* of June he 
entered Murshidabad escorted by 200 Europeans and 200 sepoys 
and proceeded to the mansion at Moti Jhil, the habitation allotted 
for him. Here he was immediately visited by Meeran, who con- 
ducted him across the river to the place of Hira Jhill at Man- 
surgunge, when a grand reception was accorded to him by Mir 
Jaffer and the great officers of the State. Here Clive led Mir Jaffer 
to the Musnad in which Surajdoulah used to appear in public. 
Having placed Mir Jaffer on the musnad, Clive made obeisance 
to him as the Nabob of the provinces in the usual forms, and pre- 
sented him with a plate of gold Mohurs.(/) Mr. Kaymoml, the 
translator of the Stir Mutaqhenn, however, mentions in a note that 
“as we have been ourselves, in the very next year, in the Company’s 
service as linguists to Col. Clive, in whose camp we were, we re- 

(«) Mill, III, p. 133. 

(i) Iht CakiUta RtvUw, .\pril, 1892, p. 344. 

(<1 Otme, IL, p. 178. Scrafton’s RtfltcHonh p. 89. 

(<0 Elphinstone, p. 322. 

(«) Tit CaitiM* Revuw, October, 189a, p. 206. 

(f) Orme, II, p. i8i ■ Stir I, p. 772; and note TariktumantHri, 
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member to have heard from the mouth of Mr. John Walsh, who was 
commissary in that army, that he himself went into that treasury with 
Mr. Watts, Mr. Lushington, Ram Chand, the Dewan Nabo 
Ktssen and the Munshy or Persian Secretary and found it to contain 
17,000,000 in silvers, 23,000,000 in gold, two chests of gold ingots, 
four of jewels set, and two of lesser ones of loose stones and gems ; 
but what is smgular and yet true, this was only the outer treasury. 
The English did nothing with the inner treasury, said to contain 
eight crores, and which, pursuant to a custom well-known in India and 
which is ordinary even to private men, was kept in tlie senana or 
women’s apartments. This had been corroborated by another contetxk* 
porary native historian of repute, Syed Ali, who states that, besides 
this treasure, there existed another in tlie harem, which fact Mir 
Jaffer concealed from Col. Clive at the instigation of the Oewan 
and Clive’s munshi. The value of gold and silver articles and 
of the jewels found there was not less than 80 millions of rupees. 
All this was divided among Mir Jaffer, Ram Chand, Amir Beg 
and Naboki8sen.”(«i) 

At the mansion of the Setts in Mohimarpur, north of Jaffergung, 
the money stipulations referring to the treaty with Mir Jaffer were 
discussed on the 30th by all the parties interested, excepting 
Omichand. Raydullav said that the treasury of Surajdoulah was 
not sufficient to supply all the demands. The whole amount to be 
paid to the different parties amounted to 2,340,000, but there was 
in the treasury only a million and a half pounds.(^) The inner 
treasury was secretly divided between Mir Jaffer, Amir Beg Khan, 
Ramchand and Munshi Kissen whose silence was purchased by a 
share of the loot, or who, it was said, made away with the 
Colonel’s share. This assertion seems to have been corroborated by 
the incredible sum of nine lakhs which Nobokissen (in Col. Clive’s 
time, a man earning only Rs. 60 per month) is said to have spent at 
his mother’s funeral.{r) This has however been recently disputed 
by the accomplished biographer of Naboktssen .(<0 Soon after this 
Clive rewarded his Munshi for his services in the secret conspiracy 
with a medal and an elephant.(e) At last by the mediation of the 
Sett it was arranged and settled that one half of the money 

(«) TarikhimancHri, 

(^) Vide Clive’s letter to the Court of Directors ; c. f. also Malcolm’s C 7 f«r, 
V0I. I, p. 369. 

(i) &/>, Vol. I. p. 773-4. 

(<f) Mr. N. N. Ghose in his Mmoirs of Maharaja Nabckisten Bahadur^ 
p. 

(f) Vide Nabokisscn’s deposition before the Select Committee. Bolt’s Cwi- 
siiierations on /ptdiau Ajffdirs^Voh lu 
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stipulatiohs should be paid over to the English immediately ; " two- 
thirds of this half in coins and one-third in jewels, plate, and effects, 
at valuation ; but that the other halt should be discharged in 3 years 
at 3 equal payments.”(a) Roydullav was allowed a commission of 
5 per cent on the sums promised to Omichand. Jaggat Sett was 
now admitted into a share in the administration. Mir Jaffer, Clive, 
Roydullav and Jagget Sett ‘‘entered into mutual engagements on 
oath to support one another/*(^) Omichand, though he was present 
at the time, had not been asked to join the conference about 
the money stipulations ; be therefore watched the proceedings from 
a distance. The conference finished, Clive requested Scrafton to 
undeceive Omichand. On which Scrafton went near Omichand 
And told him in Hindustani that “ the red paper is a trick ; 
you are to have nothing." J'hus outwitted by the auilicioiis 
falsehood of Clive, Omichand sank back fainting and was obliged 
to be conveyed to his own house. There for many hours he 
remained in stupid melancholy and began to show symptoms of 
insanity. From that moment Omichand turned a confirmed lunatic, 
fa this state of imbecility he died a broken heart after a year and a 
haU.(r) 

Of Omichand’s miserable and sad fate the great historian of 
British India remarks — “ not an Englishman, not even Mr. Ornie, 
has yet expressed a word of sympathy or regrct."(/f) As for Scrafton 
himself he met his death by drowning sometime after, — perhaps a 
fitting retribution for his part in the conspiracy. 

All that was now wanting to complete the revolution was die 
•capture of Surajdoulah. After his flight from the field, Suraj 
reached the city before midnight of the 23rd. Many of his 
Ofl^cers too arrived there almost as soon as himself. The next 
morning (24th,) he collected them in council and ordered them 
to attend him with their troops for the safety of his person. 

But none attended to his word and everyone without ceremony 
went to his own home, even Miija Iraj Khan, his father-in-law, did 
the same. In vain did tlie Prince lay his turban at his feet, 
And entreated him for God's sake to remain with him, and 
Co assemble some troops about his palace that he might stay with 
safety, if staying should become proper, or depart with some 
decency, should flight become necessary ; he would not hear, and 

(e) Orme, it, ^ 182. 

(i) Elfdiinstoae, p. 

ic) History sf the Sikhs^ p, 

(d) Mill, 111 , p. 316. 
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he also quitted him under a variety of pretences, and went to his 
houBe/'(<f) At this time some one advised him to surr^der to the 
English, which he rejected with scorn, imputing it to treachery ; 
others proposed that he should purchase the confidence of the army 
to fight for him another battle by lavishing considerable sum of 
money on them. This he accepted and was preparing to act on it, 
but the soldiers receiving what was his luck ” deserted him to a 
man. They had no confidence in him any more. “His followers 
seeing him helpless carried off large sums under various pretences 
to their homes.”(^) “Thus abandoned fay his troops and deserted by 
his courtiers,’* writes Mr. Elphinstone, “ he meditated another trial of 
his strength in the field, and he at last determined to make his way 
to Mr. Law and retreat with him to Behar. There, he thought, he might 
still hold out against his enemies until he could be assisted by Mr. 
Bessy and Siijauddoulla, whose province was contiguous.” Receiving 
the last summons from Suraj-doulla a few days before Plassey, Mr. 
Law and hts Frenchmen, with Mahommed Ali Khan, a distinguish- 
ed cavalry officer, had advanced from Bhagalpore and came down 
as far as Rajmahal. They had not passed Pacriagully, when they 
halted at the report of the battle of Plassey and returned to 
A2imabad.(r) “ Had he immediately proceeded 20 miles further, he 
would the next day have met and saved Surajdoulah and an order 
of events very different from those which we have to relate would 
in all probal)ility ensue.” (rf) The approach of Mirjaffer near the 
capital in the evening of the 25th of June left him no alternative 
but to decamp. Accordingly at the dead of night he sent away 
his women loaded with as much gold and as many jewels as they 
could put on with 50 elephants laden with his last baggage and 
furniture, he himself departing a fesr hours later at 3 o’clock taking 
with him only his favourite daughter and valuable jewels. His in- 
tention was to effect a junction with Mi. Law. “ Had Surajdoulah 
continued his journey by land in broad day light and sent notice to 
some commanders of his who had not yet joined the malcontents, it 
was possible that numbers of them would have rallied round his stand- 
ard ; but instead of taking a bold course, he embarked in some 
boats secretly in the depth of night.(f) Crossing the Bliaghirathi in 
a boat, the unfortunate Suraj and his attendands went by land to 

( 4 ) 5«>, I, p. 760 c. f. also Tarikhi Mujaffari, 

Tmarikhi Mtijaffari, 

{c) Seir L, p. 771-2 ; c. f, Tarikhi Mnjaffari, # 

Ornie, U, p. 1S5. 

(«) Stir^ Vol. L, p. 771. The /^V'rr/ Report^ 177-8. ScoU*s MUUfy ef 
H, p. 369, 371. Elphinstone, p. 325. Mturim, 1, p. 279* Orme, IL P* 179 - 
larikki Majaffari Jamiat Twarikh^ 
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Bhagwangola. After leaving Bhagivangola, he einbarked hi a boat 
and crossed the PadniBi avoiding Rajmahal, as Mir Jalfer's brother 
Meer Oaud was the Governor there. Passing by the town of 
Malelahi the hapless Surajdoulah’s boat was obliged to stop at 
Bafaral, as the Nazirpur moiitli was found to be closed. Exhausted 
with fatigue and famished with hunger, the unfortunate Nal»ob 
with his consort and infant daughter took refuge in a deserted 
mosque of a faqir named Danshah. And there the* once alb 
powerful Nabob of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, with the beautiful and 
delicate Latifunissa, bred up in an atmosphere of extravagant 
luxury, had now to prepare a hodge-podge of rice and pulse called 
MicAeHf to satisfy their hunger, a task to which they had never 
been accustomed. They had not tasted any food for 3 previous 
days and nights. VVliile they were thus engaged in partaking of 
their modest meal, the Faquir's suspicion had been aroused by 
observing the richness of Suraj's slippers. ** The Faquir at first 
did not mind the Prince, as not suspecting him to be anything but 
one of their many travellers that daily pass that way ; but on cast- 
ing his eyes on the very rich slippers of his guest, he pul questions 
to the boatmen, who soon gave him full information.”Oi) It is 
said that the dixrvesh liad been a servant of .Surajdoulah, and being 
ignominously turned out by him for some fault had become a 
fakir.’X^) Intent now in wrecking vengeance on him and 
getting the price money set upon his seizure, tiiis wretch betrayed 
him to Meer Daud and Meer Cossim. On the 2nd of July 
when Suraj was captured, Mr. Law and his detachmcmt were 
within 3 hours' march of Rajtnahal.(^:) On the receipt of the in- 
telligence of Suraj’s capture Mir Jaffer sent his son to bring him to 
the capital Suraj was hurried back to Murshidabad on the 3rd of July 
** with every kind of insolence and indignity compatible with the pre- 
servatation of his life.’X^ “ When the people beheld him in this 
situation they forgot his vices and recollected only the hardship of 
his present fortune, comparing it with splendour tliey had seen him 
surrounded with from his infancy till now. It was said that several 
Jamadars, as he passed their quarters, were so penetrated witli 
grief and anger as to prepare to receive him, but were prevented 
by their superiors.’'(^) The news of his capture also “ excited 
murmurs against a great part of the army encamped around." 

(a) I, p/yyf. 

W Char Guitar Skuj9ri, 

(«) 5WV, Vol I, p. 775* Clive’s letter to the Court of Directors, 21st July, 1757. 

id) Orme, II, p. 183. 

(tf) Scott's Histarjf of Bengai, p. 371. 
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Therefore at about midnight He was brought at Jaffergunj ^^asa 
common felon, into the presence of Mir Jaffer, in the very place 
which a few days before had been the seat of his own residence 
and despotic authority. It is said that Jaffer seemed to be moved 
with compassion and well he might, for he owed all his former 
fortunes to the generosity and favour of Aliverdi, who died in 
firm reliance that Jafier would repay his bounties to his successors. 
Surajdoulah prostrated himself, and with excessive tremor and tears 
implored for his life. But Meeran, the son of Jaffer, a youth 
only of seventeen, fierce, barbarous and in his nature as cruel 
as Surajdoulah himself, insisted on instant death. Jaffer how- 
ever ordered the prisoner to be removed and he was confined into a 
distant chamber, one of the vilest in the palace, under a very 
strict guard.(a) Mir Jaffer immediately held a Council of his most 
immediate friends about the disposal of Surajdoulah. Some pro- 
posed a strict but mild imprisonment for Suraj, but the majority 
agreed with Meeran, that whilst Suraj lived Jaffer’s Government 
would be continually exposed to the risk of revolt and revolution. 
Jaffer himself gave no opinion and Meeran, seeing his unwillingness 
to pronounce Suraj*s doom, advised him to go to rest while 
he himself undertook to take care of the prisoner. Meeran 
lost no time in summoning his own personal friends and atten- 
dants and asked which of them would serve the existing ad- 
ministration by murdering Surajdoulah ; but no person of rank 
would undertake .the murder ; one after another they peremptorily 
rejected the dastardly office." At length a wretch named Mahamad 
Beg, who from bis infancy had been cherished by Mahubut 
Jang and Surajdoulah, from whose grand-mother he had received 
a portion with his wife from charity, offered to execute the horrid 
deed "(^) in conjunction with a favourite servant of Meeran. 
The Xiyar says that Surajdoulah ** was put to death at the insti- 
gation of the English chiefs and Jagat Sett. Meeran did not 
require prompting from anyone.^t^ 

It was past midnight when the miserable wretch Mohamad 
Beg, with a drawn sword in his hand and accompanied by Meeran’s 
servant, entered the cell where the helpless Suraj had been confined. 
Beholding them Surajdoulah at once guessed their horrid purpose 
and exclaimed in inexpressible grief and indign&tion — ** They are 

(a)Orme, It^ p. 183. 

(^) Orme, 11 ., p, 184. Tke First 177*. 

(f) S'^fV, I., p. 778. Scott’s HUi9ry p. 371-2. 

(<0 Beveridge in Iht Calcutta Rav^t October, f 8gtf, p. 206. 
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not satisfied with my being ready to retire into some comer, 
there to end my days upon a pension.” Here he paused a while 
and then add^->” no— 4 hey are not — and I must die to atone 
for Hossain Kuly Khan’s murder.” Recollecting himself he 
asked for some water to make his last ablution to the deity. 
Spme water was given to him. His devotion was not yet 
finished when the savage Mahoroad Beg smote him repeatedly 
with his sabre and some strokes fell upon that beautiful face of 
his, renowned all over Bengal for its regularity and sweetness. 
The prince in his last gasp exclaimed “Enough — that is enough 
—I am done for, and Hossain Colley Khan's death is revenged.”(w) 
The body was hacked to pieces by strokes without number ; and 
the mangled carcase being thrown across the back of an elephant 
was carried through the most frequented parts of the city. It is said 
that, while the elephant stopped for a moment at Hossain Colly 
Khan's door, some drops of blood were seen to drop from the 
mangled body, and they fell on the very spot where the noble man 
had been murdered but two years before. When Suraj’s mangled 
remains were carried before his mother’s gate, “the unfortunate 
princess, unable to contain herself, forgot at once her sex, and 
throwing off her veil and slippers ran out of the house, like one dis- 
tracted. She threw herself on the body which she covered with 
her kisses, and sat disconsolate, striking repeatedly her face and 
breasts. The spectacle greatly affected the by-standers but the 
guards by dint of blows and cudgelling and by the most indecent 
violence forced back the unfortunate princess who at the sight of 
her son’s body had lost her mind and knew not herself where she 
was ; numbers of other ladies that had followed her in the same 
condition were used in the same barbarous manner. 

On the morrow of the murder of Suraj, Mir Jaffer visited 
Clive and thought it necessary to palliate the matter on motives of 
policy and “apologized for his conduct.”(r) Clive thought Mir 
Jaffer's excuses super fluous.(<f) Justly remarks R.. M. Martin— 
“Clive does not appear to have deemed any excuse necessary ; 
but the truth was his own neglect had been now justifiable, in not 
taking precautionary measures to guard at least the life of a ruler 
deposed by conspiracy in which the English played the leading 
part. No effort was made to protect even the female relatives of 


(a) Stir, 1 , p. 778. 

U) I., p, 779-780. 
ie) Tke First 17731. 

\d) Tht Ca/cafta Review, October, 1892, p. ao6. 
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the murdered prince from cruel indignitres at the bands of Mir 
Jatfcr and hrs son.’’ Latifanissa and the infant daughter of the 
late Nabab had been robbed of all their jewels and valuables by 
Mir Cossim at Rajmahal.(/i) ** They were sent afterwards into con- 
finement, in a manner calculated to inflict indelible disgrace on 
Mahomedan females of ranks.”(^) The author of the Riyaz concluded 
perhaps from these facts tliat in this tragic affair the English chiefs 
were implicated. But Clive says, ** he knew nothing of it till the next 
day.”(^) Col. Malleson however remarks that “ Clive by his conduct 
placed himself in the position of an accessory after the act.”(df) 

Not long after the tragic end of Surajdoulah the savage Meeran 
succeeded in captur ing the younger brother’s son of the deceased 
prince, Ahirga Mahomed Ali ^ a young boy in his teens. It is said that 
the unfortunate hoy **was squeezed to death between boards, used 
for preserving shawls.”(f) Meeran murdered many others of both 
sexes who were related and connected with the late unfortunate 
Surajdoulah. By Mir JaSer’s orders Ghasite Begum, Amina Begum 
and the wife and daughter of the late Subadar were imprisoned 
at Jahangirnagar. The cruel Meeran however having conceived some 
suspicion about the unfortunate Ghasiti and Amina Begums ordered 
them to be conveyed under a false pretence in a boat to the middle 
of the river and to be thrown overboard. When these unsuspecting 
females were being conveyed to their appointed place of destination, 
they were imformed of the cruel order of Meeran. There the two 
sisters made their last ablutions. After bathing and putting on 
clean clothes they cursed Meeran in an invocation to the Deity— 
•* O God, we have done no harm to Meeran who, having brought 
ruin on our family and deprived our brothers of their rights, is now 
about to put us to death. We pray that he may be struck dead by 
lightning for his cruel deeds.” Their fervent prayer was heard. 
For Meeran was struck dead by lightning on the night of the 4th 
July, 1760, in his camp at Hajipur.”(/) 

The heroic Mohan Lai, who had been wounded in Plassey in 
fighting against heavy odds to protract the retreat of the Nabob, 
had hastened to Murshidabad after the dispersion of the army 
to save his master. Finding him not there he had gone after 
him to Bhagwangolla, where he was seized. Dullav Ram lost no 

(tf) Siirt I, p. 775 ; c. f. also Titnkhi Ma^affzrU 
(^) Th€ Indian Empire^ vol. I, p. 282. 

(r) Thi First Rop&rt^ 1772. 

{d) Decisive Baiths of India^ p, 47. 

(<■) vol. I. 

(/) famiat Taxvarikh. 
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time in putting him . to death and seizing his effests.(a) Thus 
perished the real Bengali heio of Plassey in defending the cause 
of his master, leaving behind him a reputation which will adorn 
the pages of the history of Bengal. Had his field of action 
been in Europe instead of in India, he would have been ranked with 
a Eeonidas or Miltides. But unfortunately India, though she has 
produced in her various states a Leonidas and Miltides, has not 
brought forth with them a Xenophen or Herodotus to record their 
mighty and imperishable deeds. Had his advice been heard, instead 
of being a martyr at Plassey, he would have assuredly been the victor 
there, and perhaps the future history of Bengal would have 
been written differently. His worthy coadjutor, the real Mussulman 
hero of Plassey, Mirmaddan, was buried at Farid Tolla about 
S miles north of Plassey. His tomb is worshipped, like that of 
Jemadar Doulat Ali, at Plassey who too laid down his life for the 
Nabob. The grave is under the shade of some young trees— a 
tamarind etc.— and is worshipped by Hindus and Mahomedans " 
every Thursday as this day corresponds with 33rd June, 1857, which 
was a Thursday also.( 3 ) The mangled body of Surajdoulah was 
buried by the side of the mortal remains of his grand-father, 
Aliverdi Khan, at Khush Bagh, on the west side of the river and 
opposite the Motijhill, one or two of his wives being also buried 
on that spot. One Begum was in the habit of coming every day to 
the tomb of her departed lord and mourning there. According to 
Foster she was Oumalat-un-nissa. But Beveridge remarks — '* 1 
doubt if she was the same as Latif-un-nissa. Umlat-un-nissa was 
living in August 1791. She used to get pension of Rs. 500 
per month which was reduced by Hastings to Rs. 450. It had 
been further reduced afterwards to Rs. 335 per month.(r) 

Some time after the battle of Plassey Mir Jafier ‘*made a 
present to CoL Clive of ten handsome women out of Surajdoulah’s 
serag^io.”(<f) 

Surajdoulah was only so years old and reigned only for one 
year and two months and twenty-seven days when he was muTdered.(c) 
Surajdoulah, remarks Mustafa, appears to have been a young 
man, very ill-educated through an over fondness of bis parents ; 
and a Prince too early transferred from the school to a throne.”(/) 


(a) SUft VoL I, p. 776 and Scott’s Hltltiy tf Bmgal, p. 371. 

(a) TSs CaletMtt RtoUm, April, 1893, p. 343- 

(() Tkt CatetUia iPsetsw, April, 18^, pp. 340, 341. 

(iff Srtr, Vol, L P- 7 ae- 
(c) JamiM tioarikk. 

(fj Stir, Vol. I, p. 768. 
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*'It is ioipossiblet moBiks CoL Malleson, for a ftir-miiidad 
reader xo examine the circumstances which switounded this un- 
fortunate Prince from the time when CUre frightened him into 
rigning the treaty of the gth February until be met bis end 
after Plassey without feeling for him deep comoMsseratkm. Hie 
attitude was that of a netted tiger sutrotmded by enemies whom 
be feared and hated but could not crush. Imagine this boy» tor be 
bad not yet seen twenty summers, raised in the purple and brought 
up in the lap of hixury, accustomed to the gratification of every 
whim, endowed by nature wt& the strength of character whh^ 
would counteifMlance these grave disadvantages, invested with a 
power which he had been taught to regard as uncontrofiable-** 
imagine this boy sent to play the game of empire against one of 
the coolest and most calculating warrims of the day, a man per- 
fectly comprehending the end at which he was aiming, srho had 
mastered the character of bis rival and of the men by whom that 
rival was surrounded, who was restrainad by no seruplesi and who 
was as bold and decided as his rival was wavering, and ready to 
proceed from one extreme to anotber.’*(n) Justly remarks Orme : 
“ if be bad respected the advice of his grand-father Aliverdi and not 
have excited the detestation of the Gentoos and rendered himself 
‘d.'eadful to the {wincipal Mahomedan officers of his court the 
English would liave found no alliance sufiioient to have ventured 
the risk of dethroning hin».’’(^) *' But although the irreconcilable 
eirmity which he showed towards the English entitled that 
nation to insist on securites and destroy his power if sbnwsuch 
could be found, it coirid . never entitle them to mdce war 'da 
him under cover of apparent frankness ami cordiality, nor to plot 
with his own servants for his destruction while ptofesring to put 
him on his goaid against the machinations of foreign en em io s .”(r> 
Iftheviclor of Plassey were compared with the vati^prishe4{aivn 
would not very much’ outslune Suraj. Suraj was cowardly, weak 
and unstable ; but CoL Clive was ^w^ ealeulatinjik and de- 
pendant on native assistance, in every bnportant military staj^ 
As regards the honesty and piobi^ of berii nothing eouU be move 
pertinent and apposite than the foUowhqi obsarvationa nf Col- 
Malleson— ** Whatever may have been his feults Snraido^ had 
neither betrayed his master norsold his conntry. Naymor^ no 
upright Englishman sitting in jodgmcut on the event wiricb paifed 

(a) ZhtiVw p. 51. 

(ri Orrac I, p. 185. 

(r> Elphinstone, p. 308. 
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in the intervail between the 9th February and the sjrdof June 
can imi that the name of Surajdoutah stands higher in the Seale 
of honor than that of the name of Clive. He was the only one of 
the principal acton in that tragic drama who did not attempt to 
deceiv&"(<t) 

i** As a victory,” remarics Cot. MaHeson, *Tlassey was in its con- 
eetlfieaOes pethapS the greatest ever gained. But as a battle 
it is not, in my opinion, a matter to be very proud of. In the first 
place it was not a fair fight. Who can doubt that if the three 
principal Generals of the Surajdoulah had been faithful to their 
snaster Flassey would not have been won ? Up to the time of the 
death of Mir Madden Khan, the English had made no progress ; 
they had even been forced to retire. They would have made no 
imptesaion On the enemy had the Nabob's army been led by men 
loyal to their master; simply maintained their position. It was only 
when treason had done her work, when treason had driven the 
Nabob from the field, when treason had removed his army from 
its commanding position, that Clive* was able to advance with the 
certiunty of being annihilated. Flassey then though a decisive 
can never be conridered a great battle.” 

<Cifce E#e D.« 


ECHOES FROM OLD MURSHIDABAD 
Leaving aside Dacca which boa now been restored to her 
andent dignity as the capital of the new Province, there is no other 
Sewn in Bengal which is so rich with historical associations and so 
Ultimately connected with the growth of the British power in India 
as Murshidabad. The city claims an unusually brilliant historical 
accord since the assumption of the sovereignty of Bengal by the 
Mohamedaasin isog, when the province was in the hands of 
Lakshman Sen, who had removed his capital from Lakshanavati, 
now known as Gour, to Navadwip or Nadia. The astrologers of 
She Cburt had preMEcted the fah of the Hindu suserointy and had 
warned she king agmnst a man ‘with long arms reaching up to his 
•asylQMBdwbo wosdd bring about the mio of the fomily.. 
All tile Hindu prouinees of upper India bowed down before the fiuc 
greiger ndfitaiy skill oftiie new invaders and the eyes of She faUen 
Hhite hMiei matt tuned uitb hrpe towuds Bengal, which waa 
not only .the most fertile prownce in the country, watered as ^ 

f») Tt$ iMsitt Banks sf Mtss, p. fS. 
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was, by the Ganges and the • Brahmaputra, but contained the 
largest population under the control of the warlike House of 
Ballal. But the last Hindu king of Bengal was far from being a 
warrior. Effeminate, luxurious to a great degree, and highly in* 
tellectual, Lakshman Sen was no match for the experienced and hardy 
generalissimo of the Mohamedan sovereign. When Buktear Khiiji, 
the man deputed to reduce Bengal to a dependency of the 
Badshate of Delhi, arrived at the gates of Navadwip, the king 
fled from his palace sheltered only by the darkness of night. The 
Kshatriya soldiery of Bengal were resolved to offer a bold stand 
against the ‘unclean’ invaders, but they completely lost heart at the 
flight of their king and Buktear Khiiji without a struggle triumphantly 
entered the gates of the capital. From this time Bengal became 
one of the vast satrapies of the government of Delhi and the 
seat of the provincial administration was removed to Dacca, a 
city founded by Isiual Khan. 

The first mention that is made of Murshidabad in any historical 
work is in the AMarnameA* in which it is referred by its ancient 
appellation of Maksudabad. Tieffenthaler says that the city was 
founded by the Emperor Akbar and was named after Maksus AU 
Khan, the brother of the Governor of Bengal, at the time when the 
city was under course of construction. But the real history of 
Murshidabad dates from 1704 when Murshed Kuli Khan, from 
whom it has derived its present name, removed the capital 
of Bengal from Dacca to that city. Murshed Kuli Khan or 
Mohamed Hadi as he was formerly known was the son of a 
Brahmin who had turned a renegade during his stay in Persia 
where he had been taken as a slave-boy. From his youth he dis- 
played those statesman-like qualities which latterly put him in the 
envied p'^sition of tlie viceroy of the richest province of India. For 
sometime he was the representative nf the king at Hyderabad, and 
in 1704, was created by the Emperor Farrukh Seyar, the Governor 
of Bengal, as Nawab Murshed Kuli Khan. The first act of the new 
Nazim- Dewati was to remove his capital from Dacca and to 
embellish the city to which he gave his name. His vigorous 
action against robbery by holding the rich zemindars responsible 
for all crimes within their estates and bis strenuous revenue ad* 
ministration procured for him in r 7 18 the additional responsibility 
of administrating Behar also in addition to Bengal and Orissa. 
Since that time, up to 1905, the three sister provinces of Bengal, 

* A monograph in Persian describing twenty years of the reign of Akbar. 
This book is written by the versatile Abu! Fizl, Akbar’s famous minister. 
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Bebar and Orissa have been governed as one provincial unit. 
Murahid Kuli Khan’s ^ administration was not only famous 
for this unity of the provinces but he was the first Mahometan 
ruler to break the power of the great territorial] magnates by 
disallowing moiropolies in corn and other cereals and by establish- 
ing guard-houses both at Katwa and Murshedgunge. With all 
the fanaticism of a convert, Murshed devoted much of his time 
to proselytising which naturally was attended with cruelty and 
barbarism. His love for justice was well-known and he put 
apart two days every week for hearin| appeals and complaints, to 
which he always lent an impartial ear. " So just was be in his 
decisions,” writes a native biographer about him, ” so rigid in the 
execution of the sentence of the law that he put his own son to 
death for an infraction of its regulations.” On account of his well- 
devised plan of collecting revenues he was in a position to send at 
the end of the year to Delhi, after deducting his own expenses, a 
sum of money amounting to a crore and fifty lacs of rupees. 
Murshed Kuli Khan has sometimes been accused of nepotism, but 
the history of the Bast as also of some of the portions of the West 
is so full of this weakness that we might look with indulgence at 
the Nawab’s fault. He had appointed his son-in-law Shujauddawlah 
the Deputy-Nazim of Orissa and had placed the husband of his 
grand-daughter in the same office at Dacca. Murshed Kuli did not 
rule long. Perceiving that his end was near he called to him his 
young grandson Sarfraz Khan, the eldest son of Shujauddowlah, 
and asked his councillors to swear that they would place the young 
prince on the throne after his death. Murshed died in 17x5. 

Sojourners in the city of Murshidabad will have noticed, whilst 
passing by its streets, a ruined mosque known as Ahettra 
Musjid which is the resting place of the Founder of the Musnud 
of Murshidabad. It was formerly a two-storied building containing 
cells for seventy readers of the Koran, who, according to Islamic 
usage, prayed fur the salvation of Mursbed’s soul. Tire terrible 
earthquake of '97 has razed the structure to the ground and 
the tomb of the ruler is the only thing that is left intact. The 
ShaMnashin (the seat of. the king) or the Imperial Bank and Hall 
of Public Audience was built by him in 17x0, but is now 
overgrown with rank verdure "containing a fountain and a 
reservoir with sides of granite marble.” It was here that the 
scheme of the deposition of Serajuddoulab was formulated by 
Clive and bis colleagues. In the Artillery Park may be seen the 
famous *tope’ known as Yahankoska \at the Worlds' Destroyer) 
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made at Dacca in 1637 and brou|^ to Murshidabad by the 
Kawab. Every Thursday it is an object of veneration and a vast 
concourse Of the superstitious assemble round it to offer sacriUcet 
to the * Destroyer.' 

Hie injunction that Munhed KuU Khn had laid on tbe 
nobles of his court on his death>bed to see his grandson tastaHed 
as his successor ms not destined to be of any ose^ and the 
opposidon to his scheme came from a most unexpected quarter. 
The father, Sujauddoalah, stood up as tbe rival of his son, maidied 
from Orissa wftb an immense force to Murdiidabad, stormed 
tbe dty and entered it in triumph. He came from a Turcoman 
family of Khocasan diat had settled in the Deoean in which 
piovinee he was born. There he came to be on imhnate 
terms with .Mmshed Kuli when the latter was the Demn of 
Hyderabad. One of tbe first acts of tlie new ruler was to 
release the Zemindai% who had been put into prison by his 
fnredecessor for non-iaqrmeot of dues and for daeoity committed 
uritliin their jurisdiction. During his re^ of fourteen years 
tie aonesed sevend districts to the Government, notably Tipperah ; 
but although the conquering army went as far as Gooch fiehar 
and plundered its outskirts^ it did not capture it. Much of tbe 
prosperity of the reign of SujauddouU depended on bis three 
famous councillors, the two brothers, Ha|i Ahmed and AH 
Verdi Khan— 4 he last of whom played a most important role latterly 
in the histaryof Murshidabad— end tbe scion of the celebrated 
family of Jaggat Sett* or the 'Bankers of the World. Like his 
predecessor, Shujauddowlah was also very impartial and his love 
for justice has passed into a proverb. He ms a bit fond 
of jouial company and the stories of his lavish repasts are still 
repeated by bid men srho have heard it from their fathers with 
tbe wonder that is attached to antiquity. He also embellished 
the city of MurAidabad, aod when he died in 1739^ was buried 
there in the beautKul Farah Bag|h. 

* After the death of Shujauddbwla, his son Sarfraz Khan was 
crowned as the Ruler of MurshMabad. UuHke bis grand tedmr ani 
bis fcriM* , Smfitts JChan was a weak kiiq; with a vadilatiiig tempera^ 
memt, impolitic and effeminate to a d^ree. By hisweakness be turned 
Hiqi Ahmed and Jaggat Sett, thetwo wise advisers of Ms father, into 
bk eoeuMea; But the young Ifeurab was not destined rule long. 

* This WM Dm tide given to tbe faMtite of Fstteh Chaad tqr the Enpeiur 
MsiiniddiD Ahal Fatb. The Setts petsened Isbulons wealth in the XVIlIih 
•csnuwy hnt theh hense on the beaks of the BhsgintM is now in rahsa 
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Ali VenJi Khan, the sagickHU and the politic prince whom he bad 
sent to Behar as its Deputy-Governor, was already making ptepara* 
tions to capture the capital. He had employed under him a troop of 
valiant AQthans who oiomindful of any principle always fought 
recklessly for those who employed them. But Ali Verdi did not 
rely solely on bis armed foioei His chief supports were his in- 
triguing capacity and bis luck which had never yet betrayed 
him. He was busy intriguing at Murshidabad and especially at 
Delhi to obtain the sanction and countenance of the Emperor to 
bis enterprise. By the middle of 1740 his preparations were com* 
pleted and he matched towards the capital of Bengal. Sarfraz Klum, 
though naturally indolent and pleasure-loving, was energetic and 
brave when roused to action. In the conflict that followed he 
fought like a lion. The Nawab was the iiupiring genius on the field 
on his side. Every oim was anxious to have been afforded the 
opportunity to die under the lead of the valiant prince. The day 
would have turned with terrible odds against Ali Verdi Knan, had 
it not been for the ill luck of the Nawab. In the very midst of 
the fight he was informed that the powder in the magazines bad 
been treacherously replaced by bricks. On this, Sarfraz Khan was 
obliged to appoint Panchu Feringee, the son of Antony Feringfaee, a 
Fmtuguese physician, as the commander of his forces. The new 
commander was brave, but was unable to do anything against the 
odds that beset him and fell fighting. In the thick of the battle 
(which took place at Gberia, twenty-two miles from Murshidabad) 
the Nawab was mortally wounded by a musket ball and this 
dedded the fate of the day. Ghazanfar Mahomed Khan, his 
son-in-law, appeared a few days after with re-inforcements, but be 
was toolate. Ali Verdi in the meantime entered the city in triumph, 
seized seventy lacs in cash and fifty crores in jewellery and 
was crowned the Nawab Nazim of Bengal, Behar and Orissa under 
the grandiloquent title of Nawab Hassamatuddowlab Ali Verdi 
Khan Mahabat jung. The battlefield of Gberia which brought 
Ali Verdi' to the musnad of Bengal also saw the defeat of Mir 
Kassim twenty-three years after and the little b^nnings of the 
mighty British Empire' in India. 

{Ih dt 
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MUNDARI POETRY 

The title that we have chosen for this article may come upon 

some of our readers as a surprise. To speak of a semi-^barbarous 

people like the Mundas as having any thing like poetry may 

appear to many of our readers as a misuse of language. And we 

must admit that poetry in the sense of finished literary productions^ 

the Mundas certainly do not possess. But* what race or tribe is 

there that is altogether devoid of the ' faculty divine ’ of Poesy ? 

As the American poet Oliver Wendell Holmes sings 

There breathes no being but has some pretence, 

Te that fine instinct called poetic sense ; 

The rudest savage roaming through the wildi 
The simplest rustic bending o’ur hisj6bild« 

* • * • 

The slave who slumbering on his rusted chaini 
Dreams of the ^m-trees on his burning plain, 

• « * » 

Alli all, are glowing with the inward flame» 

Whose wider halo wreathes the poet’s name. 

Though the highest flights of Pegasus are beyond the reach 
of the unlettered Munda poet, his poetry, such as it is, is remarkably 
true to nature. His songs graphically represent the inner emotions 
that move him and portray the outer world that surrounds him. 

Of all the sentiments that inspire the Muse of Poetry, the senti- 
ment of Love is perhaps the strongest as it is certainly the oldest. 
In fact, this sentiment is as old as the human species. And 
naturally the poetical activity of the Munda mind is primarily, 
though not solely, taken up with the delineation of this primal 
passion of the human heart. 

In our previous article we cited a number of Mundari love- 
songs and attempted to show with what exquisite tenderness and 
simple pathos, the Munda poet expresses in song the ever-varying 
joys and sorrows of the lover. The Munda poet is not, however, 
content with a mere subjective delineation of the workings of the 
human heart under the influence of the tender passion. As the 
poet*8 heart glows at the sight of the blossoming of new love in 
others, he contemplates it objectively and expresses in song the over- 
flowing sympathy of his own heart Thus, hear how in the following 
song the Munda poet gives expression to his own joyous sympathy 
with the first demonstrations of dawning love 

[Lahsua] 

Bkati ora piti piH% kanortanakii^ juri jurin 
Nival sohha mhianaldn^^ kutgoakimg ham Ai 
Nawa kititi piriliag, ham kwfing^ re^^ing. 
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Samr^m tufa muHga sasangsafi kai^r^ia 
Jiu iadi raJijamMnit banohioHng^ ngating^ 

A'om kiriti piriHking^ btmo kiating^ ngafing. 

[Translation] 

By grog-sboD thus through market-placci 
At arm In arm you couple go, 

Sweet Beauty doth their motions grace, 

No saddening thought the couple know* 

Young Love admits no tears, in troth, 

Nor cares their new-found bliss to blight. 

With polas^ and corals and yellow cloth, 

With gold and silver see them dight. 

When heart with heart in unison beats, 

Away flies care that glooms the brow ; 

When Love young hearts in union knits. 

No cares, no fears, the lovers know. 

Here we have the same sentiment, the same human sympathy 
that inspired the welUknown eamlamation of the peasant poet of 
the Cotter’s Saturday Night 

O happy love ! where love like this is found ! 

O heart-felt raptures 1 bliss beyond compare I 
INe paced this weary mortal round, 

And sage experience bids me this declare,— 

If Hea’irn a draught of heavenly pleasure spare. 

One cordial in this melancholy vale, 

*Tis when a youthful loving modest pair. 

In other's arms breathe out the tender tale, 

Beneath the milk-whke thorn that scents ^e vale# 

In the poet's eyes, youth is never so lovely as when Love casts 
its golden halo around it. And to the poet, as to every feeling 
heart, there is perhaps no picture more attractive than that of two 
young'lovers in the fine intoxication of first love. 

But with the Munda, as with other people, the course of true 
love does not always run smoothly. At times it is the social res- 
triction that forbids marriages within the kili or clan, and at 
others it is the inability of the bridegroom to meet the pecuniary 
demands of the bride's guardians, that stand in the way of the 
fulfilment of the delightful promises of the heart. 

The Munda is, if anything, intensely conservative. And the 
Munda lover, In such a predicament, generally bows down to the 
immemorial social laws of his tribe. But the more impatient 
spirits amongst the Munda youth sometimes rebel against society 
and cut themselves off from its moorings. 

Hear with what passionate love tlie Munda lover clings to the 
maiden of his cbdce and for her sake is ready to give up the rest 
of the world. 


* /k/k is the Mandui mime foi a meUl ting worn on the toe. 
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[Jarga] 

JCueha mueha kHmdurUt 
Kmka htUtng iadinga hmdumm. 

Kucha MongiadinganaitL 
Harm noHuftdammm nm'in 
Kthmg iadinga faiandum narin 
Katong tadiaga uairi» 

/iban sukujann do doiamg siHoa 
Kuaduru do dolaug tonoa nairu 
Kuramban nrajann^ 

Mare doUmg bifida^ fatandu^ 

Man dotang btrida^ nairi. 

[Trahslatiom] 

Like kttnduru* winding round the trecf thou girh 
Infold’st me in thy loving colUt 
Like kunduru eletpliig rournTthe tree# my prK 
Thou hold’st me cloie in ihy tender lolls. 

As p*lendu creeper round the tree, my love, 

Around my heart so dost thou twine. 

As p*tandu twists around the tree, my love, 

So hast thou bound my heart in thine* 

My heart feels warm, O come along, my love, 

O come with me my kunduru^ dear, 

O coma with me, and thus through life. 

We both will move together nere. 

In thee my heart in bliss doth rest. 

Together will we run life’s race, 

O come, paUmdu, come together thus. 

We’ll stride across lifers nariow pace* 

In songs like this we have the same sentiment, though perhaps 

not so eloquently expressed, as in the Irish song of Francis Fahy 

Maid of all maidens, my life is entwined in thine, 
j Turning to thee, like the flower to the sun, 

Tell me, oh I tell me, thy heart is enshrined in mine— 

Tell me, asthore, we had better be one. 

Come with me, roam with me, over the foam with me. 

Come to my home with me near Carring rock. 

Light of my life to be, sweet^heart and wife to be. 

Free from all strife to be, flower of the flock ! 

To such a pair the rest of the world has no significance. They 

ask for nothing in the universe save each other's company. Fear 

and anxiety these young lovers have none. The slightest attempt 

to check the natural bent of their affections they forthwith resent. 

And hear with what obstinacy one of these unruly Munda youths 

bids defiance to all social restrictions 

[Jadur] 

Korkota dutamo kadnga^ Dtmthua danwa hainga, 

Aif^go saiajoma^ Aingsgo pit joma. 

DagumagH ekamyoi kainga^ Gaiabaja bajmia kainga, 

Aingogo sata/oma^ Aingogo pipema^ 

UtUaham htrUMu kainga^ AMmgno tika smdurio kainga^ 

Aing^ salajoma^ Aingtgo pit Joma, 


* Kuadum and paiandu are names of creepers. It is only natural that the 
Munda sliould borrow his metaphors and similies mostly from t^/suiui and 
dora as also from the beasts and birds of hh native woods and hills. 

* Uterally the original would be translated as, •*-When the heart becomes 
cool (/.r. filled with calm delight and joy). 
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[Translation] 

O none of yoar ngly^ matchmakers I need I 
Do send them away your kirkUa and crow 
For a bride I shall look where affection will Udi 
My wishes alone the sole mentor I know. 

O none of your gaudy tka$tdffis* will I need, 

No clanking musicians behind me will go f 
For a bride I shall seek where affection will lead. 

My wishes alone the sole guide that 1 know. 

No sprinkling of water with mango-twigs Til need. 

Nor mark of vermilion over my brow.f 
For a bride I shall look where affection will bid, 

My wishes alone the sole mentor I know. 

In this way the more unruly amongst the Munda youth defy 
all social restrictions. Away they go from their native village and 
hide themselves with their sweet hearts in the distant tea-gardens 
of Assam, or in the bleak swamps of the Siinderbans, and, like 
the hero of Tennyson’s Lockley Hall, curse to their heart’s content, 
the social laws that constrain them to adopt such a course. 

Cursed be the social rules that sin against the strength of youth. 

Cursed be the social laws that warp us from the living truth. 

Cursed be the sickly forms that err from honest Nature’s rule,**— 

Cursed be the gold that gilds the straitened forehead of the fool I 

The average Munda youth, however, takes his disappointment 
ralher soberly, and in time outlives his^ sorrow and gets married 
to some socially eligible girl. For a tinoe, however, when the 
wound in the heart is still green, he naturally wears out his broken 
heart with bootless ^rief. And hear how the Munda poet com- 
miserates with him in his sorrow 

[ Jadur] 

/uri juri sen daraea, foia Jaia k»n9r ^anua 

furi ngoHmdo kahomnamia /ota re sangam de kakem thiiut$a^ 

Modekia% Hndurite karating^a$ea do^ 

Bare tari% sasangte jiraHngjana^ 

Chahaiheg monaia, karaiing nmada 
ChakatiHg menaia, Jirafing janadp 
Neating reo ho kakem namia 
Chakmng ree he^ kahom ehimaia 

[Tramslatiom] 

Then, side by side, you walked about, a youthful loving pair i 
With woven arms ytm moved about,— unknown to Fear and Care. 

But now no more will she be here to grace thy side, I ween. 

Oh ! arm in arm, no more with thee will she be roving seen. 

One scarlet mark of Sindur made her mated, Oh ! for aye 
Her limbi with turmeric twice besmeared, she’s tied in nuptial tie 
One Sitedier mark on that dear brow, has left thee quite forlorn ; 

Oh ! twice with turmerie daubed, is she from thee lor ever torn t 
It pains me sore, that she no more, will bear thee company. 

It rends my heart to think that she for aye is lost to th^ t 
Oh 1 vain thy grief I no longer she can grace iby side, I Now. 

Ah I though thou mourn, no more will she to thee her love avow I 

* CJkmM is a eorraption of Ckahtrdolkf a sort of gamly of conveyance— an 
open jlaAMywfVs-— used by rich people in carrying the bride g room to the bilde^ 

‘Th. sprinkling of water with twigs of the mango tree over the body of the 
hMe and it the bnd^oom and the hesnscarfing by ca^ other of their foreheads 
with wndtinn are necessary parts of the marriage oeremoay among the Mnndaa. 

i JM in Mandarl means a small receptacle for bolmg vermilkHi or sadi 
othei ihiaeB. 

$ Thrt ia Mundari means a plate. 
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More pitiable is the condition of the pri, whose hnrer proves 
faithless to her. The ' hapless doom of woman happy in betrothing, 
is thus expressed in song by the Munda >— 

[Jadur] 

Ata tmUa birko fatarw 

Alehomi nojor rantyia 
Kackiko mi tthdingBt 
Sn^l UkaingitditOMre, 

Kackikomi iktna biidinga 
Dalikaing iin^iann, 

Kagi chMdngbUjadmt .f- 

JHsumdo dudugafjana 
Kage thoaing chinaj^mi^ 

Gamaya do Koami jtm, 

[Translation] 

[Maiden] Amid this forest dense and dark^ 

Oh ! let me not deserted pine I 
On Ihis wide waste of Ramecha. 

Forsake me not — for ever thine ! 

Did’st thou not know me when in youths 
If V beauty bright as fire did bttm ? 

Didst thou not then my motions mark, 

As graceful as yon flowing stream ? 

[Heartless youth] I did not— «ould not— mark thee then, 

For all around with mist was dim, 

I did not— could not— mark thee true ! 

Black fog the village did bedim I 

This naturally recalls to mind the opening lines of Francis 

Sempell’s Auld L.ang Syne " the Seventeenth-century original 

of Burns’ famous poem on the same theme * 

Should auld lang acquaintance be forgot, 

And never thought upon ? 

The flames of love extinguished, 

And freely past and gone ? 

Is thy kind heart now grown sae aauld, 
in that loving breast of thine, 

That thou canst never ance reflect 
On auld lang syne ? 

Thus, we find that among the Mundas, as amongst better races, 
there are some heartless people, whose "Love will fly the fallen 
leaf, and not be ever overtaken.” When the roses in their sweet- 
hearts’ cheeks are gone, the love of such people too is “lost in 
loathing.” 

Love, though the chief, is not, however, the sole inspires of 
the Munda’s Muse. Nor could it very well have been so. 
For, whatever moves the human heart, whatever kindles the 
emotions and fires the imagination of man,— in fact, every object 
of human interest and affection, is the proper domain of tim poet 
We all beam with happiness, smile with joy, glow with hoj>^ 
tremble with fear, sigh in despur, and weep in sorrow. It is the 
poet alone who from an intmise imaginmive realisation of the 
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emotion can “ rammon back the original glow,” and reproduce it 

in an embodiment of rhythmic and musical language, instinct with 

the warm breath of life. The poet alone can clothe in words of 

flame the emotions felt by all. As the American poet James Russel 

Lowell expresses it 

In hit wide brain the feeling deep» 

That straggled on the manors tongue. 

Swells to a tide of thought, whose suires leap. 

O’er the weak thrones of wrong. 

As for the unlettered Manda poet, the Lyric form of poetry, is 
naturally his proper sphere. The Epic and Dramatic forms with 
their essential elements of character, action, plot and catastrophe, 
require a degree of intellectual culture to which the rude Munda 
can as yet lay no claim. Some external object, scenery, character 
or incident stirs his imagination and moves his feelings, and out 
he comes with a song. And in this the lyric department of poetry, 
the teeming creativeness of the Munda Muse is well-nigh bewilder- 
ing. The Munda has songs without number about every possible 
theme that interests him. And the name of such themes, too, is 
l^ion. In the infancy of civilisation, keen-eyed wonder sways the 
human mind more completely than in an enlightened state of 
society. For the rude Munda the hand of science has not yet 
drawn aside the thick veil between appearances and realities. And 
naturally, imaginative faith reigns supreme. To him, things are 
but what they seem. The poetic temperament is consequently 
strong in such a primitive people. For, as IVordsworth himself 
has defined the function of the poet 

The appropriate business of poetry (which, nevertheless, if 
genuine, is as permanent as pure science), her appropriate employ- 
ment, her privilege and her iutf, is to treat of things not as they 
ore, but as they appear^ not as they exist in themselves, but as 
they seem to exist to the tenses, and to the passions "* Again, 
while referring to the primitive stage of human Society the great 
Lake Poet expresses the tame idea in verse 

O Fancy I what an age was that for tong t 
That age, when not by Urns iiamaealate. 

As men believed, the waters were impelled. 

The air controlled, the stars their conrses held, 

Bnt element and orbon efts did wait, 

Of Pewers, endued with visible form instinct 
Widi will, and to theh' work Iqr passion linked I 

It is but natural therefore that the uncivilised Munda should 
have a great variety of objects and ideas to stimulate bis poetical 
sensibilities. 

* Esmy, Snpplenwntary to the preface of Wordsworth’s Fbctiesl Works. 
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A» may be eipectcd, the Manda lUb with a keen ptA aad 
relish which many of his mote civilised fellowmen may vei^ well 
envy. The keen excitement of the chase, the hilarious plumes 
of his village dances, the ravishing strains of his weird musicj— 
these are to him sources of intense delight, and many are tlie songs 
in which he proclaims that delight. Hear how in the following song, 
the Munda poet describes a hunt. 

[JAPI] 

Simderadoko kerakeda. dada^ 

Kumduru humia^ dada 
KQriM^9d^jmmh$da% dadat 
StraHhtra, 

SHkdAta namitaif dada^ 
fitu MpMeat dada’- 
KaHnga nameiait dadd, 

Stuam sandi 
TUiu talangme^ bdbu 
Jitu nonea^ hahu 
Tuangi tadangmi% bahu 
Sasant sa^i 
Tpra t0g$jaaat^ dada% 

Chutikanasul^ Dada 
Tcrot mailjana Dada 
Suba sirom, 

Otangi taiangme^ bdbu 
Jiiu non$a% babm 
Kofori iatangme^ babu 
Susam sandi 
Tara maiamkeda^ dada 
Rara sakamna, dada^ 

Tara girumkedat dada 
Dila burnt 

ITransiation] 

Goes forth the summons all aronndt 

Now see the huntsmen join the chase ! 

On hill where Kundru plants abound. 

And uale where deer on sadH grate. 

Behold ! a iawn before them flies. 

Fleet flies a young and lovely deer I 
Ah, look ! a sair the hunter spies, 

Lio 1 there, away it flies in fear I 
* Sail is the Mundari name for the wild buflhlos 
O I Aim thine arrow ouick and true. 

Bear down on eartn yon lovely fawn* 

O I foay that arrow pierce hUa throitfh, 

*-That saAii Uitre that fleet doth run. 

Now, there I it gets but slightly hurt 
Above lu legs— that lu^ iswn ! 

Below the sakiPs neck that dart 

Hath just but gm^d the idcin alone t 
On ! on ! my boy I pursue It still-* 

Until the deer II down on ground, 

O t seardi the lof/all o^er the hill. 

Explore Ihe forest ail aiopiML 
That deer— those drops of blood hath shed, 

And thoce diy leaves Hi gore fctaln* 

The mAs/— slMtly hath he bled | 

Those cloids of earth its blood doth stain. 

In this doKriptiw of tlw clwse we hiiw but • feint 
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reflection of the keen gusto with which the Munda enjojrs his 
periodical hunting eacursions. 

Here is another description of a bunt, in a still mote spirited 
strain than the above 


[Jam] 

€k$Nm MYit 

Uuat hain 

Manay manakBy 

RuMa saiti d$y Moiny 

RuJMiii rMtkniy gosoin 
SMala sukuriy 

CJkoiaMmy cJU M oAim 

ian\ 

Tuiu mmdB gYrty gatain 
Rmkuhin ruimkimy 
Teraugt mendBy gBSaimy 
(MMaken 

Sari lari. 

Tarakot togtjan^ gataim 
Ckuiima klmasuty 
Toi^ako ioge/oH goioiHy 
Snbama strom gasainy 

Sari /api sari > 

Tarakae sima/amy guain 
Siageka biriU gosasHy 

Sari jafi sari* 

Tarakoi tnsojany psaim 

Madiko landiriiiy psaifty 

Sari japi sari* 

[Translation] 

Up there ! now the hunters in excitement and elee, 

** Look I Look I ** do they ery as you game there they see* 

Down there I other hunters in enthusiasm highp 
** On 1 on 1 ** do they cry as yon game there they spy* 

Now, lo ) the sahil like raiaba gr^, 

Doth tremble and quake at the noise and the fray. 

And there the wild boar like a saida&a white, 

Doth grunt and sgueak in i^eer terror and fright 
Now huntsman’s tell arrow doth tremble and shake, 

As bends the big bow and his aim lie doth take. 

Now * smack ’ sounds the arrow as ti pierces the breeze, 

And flies the keen shaft with a whirr and a whizz. 

Oh ! slight be the wmd that yon game doth receive, 

Alas I but the i4tin the keen arrow doth cleave I 
Lo ! there flies the game,— -for but slight be the hurt. 

Below the boar’s neck just but grtzea the keen dart. 

Away runs the game where the forest of Sing, 

Affords but poor reflige to the doomed dear thing. 

Ah ! there flies the game where the bamboo go tiigh, 

In serried long phalanx doth bmec the blue sky. 

Songs like these remind us of the old Border Ballads like tliat 

of the Chevy Chase which describes how 

To drive the deer with bound and horn 
Earl Percy took his way. 

The child fliay me that is unborflu 

* Sarijapi sari is an expeislon often used at the end of each stranza of the 
Munda*! himtiiig songs. But the Mundas cannot explain this expression. 
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The hoDtiiK of that day. 

Hie bonnds mn ewifily through the modi 
The nimble deer to bdiet 
And with their erica the hills and dales 
An echo shrill did make. 

And we may ny of the Munda's hunting-songs what Sr Philip 
Sidney in his ' Defence of Poesy ' says of the old Border song of 
Percy and Douglas Certainly I must confess my own barbarous- 
ness : I never heard the old song of Percy and Douglas, that I 
found not my heart moved more than with a trumpet ; and yet it 
is sung by some blind crowder, with no rougher vdce than rude 
style, which being so evil-apparelled in the dirt and cobweb of that 
uncivil age, what would it be trimmed in the gorgeous eloquence 
of Pindar ?" 

Hear again the Munda poet describing in the following song 
how a young deer grazing on maAua flowers on a moon-light night 
is silently tracked and suddenly surprised by the huntsman. While 
you listen to a Munda singing the following song with its rever- 
berating refrains you almost fancy you see the huntsman ’ moving 
bodily before you with a stooping gait and stealthy steps. Now 
he reaches a point within bow-shot of the unsuspecting game, and 
all on a sudden up he springs and sends forth his arrow. Down 
falls his prey, as if before your very eyes, and the huntsman’s 
triumphant shout of joy echoing through hill and valley seems to 
ring in your ears. 

ijAPi] 

Madukam smbare jUuhm aUngtoMaCt 

Ho aiinglamat* 

Hora karate pardia S€UHiomaB% 

Ho sesoniatuh 

Madukam uagougie Jih^u aiinpa hoc 

Ho atingtaua, 

JiMou nagmoB pardia biridiamu 

Hb biridtana. 

Madukam subaro jilukau roMroJaua 

Ho rauro jaua^ 

fihdtm rauoro/am pardia rasikataua 

Ho rasikataum^ 

[TrahslationJ 

Underneath you mowa tree.graee8 lo I a iawn 

Graieson ! 

Crouching down yoo path see hunumen moving slow 

Stooping low ! 

Meals of madkam sweet have hither lured the deer, 

Roves it here I 

CJuick to shoot the fttwnrdolh huntsman npricht sund. 

Bow in band ! 

Down beneath the madkam’s shade, lo ! falls the fawn, 

Falls adown I 

Glad the hunuman, hark ! with merry voice, 

Doth rejoice ! 

The vivid realism of this descriplion needs no comment. 

(To 6e coniinubi*) 

•wMt CIsMara Raw 
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The Progress of the Indian Empire 

PROVINCE BY PROVINCE 

BENGAL 

Affairs in Bengal have ceased to run at a fever heat. On the 
one hand the feverish activity of the people has 
Bengal'* partly scared to rest by repression and partly 

soothed by an expectancy roused by the change 
that has come over the spirit of the administration. On the other 
handi the Government has come to take a more sane view of 
affairs. In Western Bengal the advent of Sir Edward Baker has 
changed the whole face of affairs and in Eastern Bengal, for some 
unaccountable reason the Government has ceased to be the wild 


hunter led on by the police hounds in its pursuit of swadesism and 
boycott. So, we are having a lull in the affairs of both Bengals. But 
incidents of uncommon interest have not by any means been rare. 

Lord Morley's inept statement in connection with the Partition 
of Bengal and his sharp rebuke to Lord Macdonnell 
th^PMtition nothing but speaking the truth in the light of 

his long experience of India turned to good account, 
has roused very strong feelings in some and engendered a blank 
despair in others. The advent of the Reform proposals in their 
present shape had given rise to a confident feeling that a change 
had come over the spirit of our rulers. Henceforth, it was naturally 
expected, its policy should be one of conciliation and smoothing 
down of inequalities of temper in the relations of the rulers and 
the ruled. A modification of the Partition of Bengal was looked 
upon as a necessary corrolary of such a spirit. In fact it was ex- 
pected that the proposal to create an executive Council in Bengal 
was an index of the desire tp reconsider the question. For with a 
Council for the L.-G. the only argument in support of the Partition 
disappears and if the maxim ressanU tauta msat effectus operates, 
it was only natural to expect that it was only ii preliminary to 
annulling the odious decree. But those hopes have been shattered, 
though not the faith fast imbedded in the soul of every Bengali 
that tlie wrong must be undone or the administration of the country 
sooner or later would be unhinged. So long as the partition con- 
tinues, the deep sense of outraged feelings will ceeselessly rankle 
in the breasts of all Bengalees and, no matter what allurements in 
the shape of administrative reforms are held out to them, the people 
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of Bengd will look up to the Government with sullen suspicion 
and aloofness with which the bureaucratic Government may run 
on famously for a long time but will not run so for ever. And for 
ever, we venture to predict, the sense of wrong will rankle in our 
breast and we will leave it as a heirloom to our successors. Ex- 
ternal manifestations of the grievance may be suppressed, even the 
boycott movement may go, and the bureaucracy may congratulate 
itself on its evil success in first outraging the feelings of a great 
community and then ^pppressing its expression of pain. But, 
let me remind the Government of the old old story, the heart will 
not be conquered. The partition is a real grievance, a grievance 
that is felt and felt deeply. The deep scar it leaves will bleed 
inwardly and will never be soothed till the partition is suitably 
modified. 


Lord Morley’s announcement puts the question of the partition 
beyond argument. It has simply become a trial of 
patience. We are sure the people will refuse to 
give active support to the Government till the parti- 
tion is undone. The question has now become how long can the 
government afford to manage matters without the active support of 
the people and how long the people can keep away from giving active 
support to a government. Though argument therefore is out of the 
question, it may not be impertinent to point out that a valuable 
argument against the partition is afforded by the arrangements going 
to be made in connection with the reform proposals. Western 
Bengal is going to have an Executive Council, while the Eastern half 
of the province must be content to jog on its course somehow with 
the antiquated machinery of autocracy. Western Bengal is to have 
no communal representation, judged by the announcements made. 
But Eastern Bengal will have the full benefits of the incessant 
conflict of parties which a communal representation brings with it. 
The Council of Western Bengal gets a larger number of elected 
members than Eastern Bengal. Over and above the divisional 
electorates Western Bengal has two electorates, the Calcutta Muni- 
cipality and the Calcutta University which may be expected to re- 
turn independent Indian Members. But Eastern Bengal will have 
nothing to correspond to these. Besides these the Indian mercan- 
tile interests will necessarily be better protected by the great mer- 
ohants of Calcutta while in East Bengal where those interests are 
not a whit less will have to suffer to be subservient to the European 
mercantile community. Most of the great Zemindars merchants 
and professional men of Eastern Bengal live ini Calcutta and cannot 
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keep away from the city. So the strength that would come from 
their influence would be lost to Eastern Bengal. Altogether^ not 
only does Eastern Bengal become a third class province, the interests 
of its people are not sufficiently provided for in the new scheme of 
reform, while Western Bengal comes to the forefront as a premier 
province of India. Eastern Bengal has done nothing to justify this 
loss of status and comparative insecurity of popular interests. It 
has to yield precedence to Western Bengal solely because it pleased 
Lord Curzon to separate the East from the West. It was notorious 
before the partition that Eastern Bengal was fast taking the lead in 
all matters relating to the united province. Phe partition has how* 
ever succeeded in rusticating it and throwing it to the background 
as an unprogressive backward province. Is more convincing argu- 
ment necessary to drive home the truth about the evils of partition ? 
That is if you are willing to be convinced. But the stolid obstinacy 
with which Lord Morley not only ropeU argument but resents the 
slightest breath of the matter obviously puts the matter outside the 
range of adjustment by reasoning, 'rticre are other mcttiods of 
adjustment, and we must leave the Government to try to govern a 
sullen, dissatisfied, grumbling Bengali people. 

In connection with the repressive methods when at its height 
1 was led to warn the Government against the 
rf^Rcprelssion* Titus Oateses of our country and the result of some 
of the recent trials brings out most forcibly the 
fact that the crop of these rascals grow thick whenever the 
Government happens to lose its head over repression. If its high 
officials have a conscience the Government must have been feeling 
by now its prickings rather sharply ; for the recent cases have shown 
that huge conspiracies were deliberately engineerod under its favour- 
able auspices by designing policemen with an eye to promotion and 
their paid spies the rate of whose pay was in direct proportion to the 
absurd albeit sensational character of tlieir story and with the number 
of big men implicated by him as connected with a seditious pro- 
paganda. No cases in the past history of Bengal, it not of India, 
have perhaps roused so much interest as the Alipore, Midnapore 
and the Barrah Dacoity Cases. In the Alipur case the net was cast 
broad enough, but failed to secure more than 17. In the 
Barrah case it has proved altogether infructuous and the Midnapur 
case, though the result is yet to be finally ascertained, promises 
to iind in smoke. In the last two cases police ineptitude 
and the excessive zeal of fire-eating detectives have appeared lo 
such an extent that its disclosures have startled all India* 
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The appeal in the Alipur cate ia.8till befote their LnlrdAi^ of the 
Court and we shall not makeahjr remarict 
with reference to these persons whose appeal ik 
subjudiu. But in his very able and elaborate judgment in the case 
Mr. Beacbcroft has amply shown that against most of the accused 
persons, notably against Mr. Arabinda Ghose, there was nbt the 
slightest evidence to go upon. Yet these men were arrested and 
made to tot in the hajut, for one full year, a part of the time being 
^nt in solitary cells. And why I Because spies who Were hand* 
somely paid for it found it convenient to implicate them and allege all 
sorts of things against them. In fact it has long become well'known 
that an allegation had only to be made of a person being implicated 
in the conspiracy in the police office, with sufficient circumstantial 
account, to bring money to the informer and to secure the arrest of 
the person named. 

But if the remarks of Mr. Beacbcroft on police and police sines 

u n ■ very guarded, those of bur new Chief 

Barran Dacoity * . . , . , • 

Justice have been very clear and strong. In con- 

nection with the Barrah Dacoity case his Lordship sitting with 
Mukerji aud Carnduff JJ. has ruthlessly exposed the " grossly 
improper influences” exercised by the police over witnesses to swear 
to the identity of certain persons supposed to have committed 
dacoity in a village in Eastern Bengal. A dacoity was committed 
in broad day light and the dacoits were seen to have passed a long 
way along the river on a boat. The police along the banks of the 
river almost slept over the matter at the time and very little was 
done to get the miscreants arrested then and there. The courageous 
officers of the police are said to have saved their skins to 
very good purpose while a few of the pursuing villagers were shot 
When the dacoits had showed a clean pair of heels, a very 
energetic and zubberdust police investigation commenced. The 
investigating officers began with their preconceived notions about 
certain men who were associated in Swadesi work and as evidence 
of identity was wanting they went on fabricating it right and left. 
When the case oame on for trial under the new act before a special 
Bench of the High Court, their lordships found that while there was 
not a tittle of evidence to connect the accused with the dacoity, 
there was enough to show that the police had used highly improper 
methods to create evidence in the case. The accused were there- 
fore all acquitted much to the chagrin of all repressionists. The 
SHglishman has voiced forth its bitter disappointment at the result. 
It complains of the high standard set b^ore themseiVes by thb 
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Judged of the proof required to Ostublish the guilt of accused persone 
which places the police in an impossible position. Now so far as 
this charge insinuates that the rules of evidence as laid down by 
legislature and interpreted by our judges are strictly attended to by 
our judges, they must plead guilty to the charge. But the EkgUsk- 
man if it were only true to its name ought to have known that the 
fingtish law of evidence was the result of a long and laborious study 
of expediency in the methods of law courts and they afford the bast 
security for the ascertainntent of truth in all matters. If the police 
keep to the right path and seek to trace an offence to its proper 
source and establish it by legal evidence and not to make easy work 
of it by creating the evidence there is no reason why it should not 
be able to conform to the standard set by the law of evidence. At 
any rate there is no reason why it should be allowed to go about 
manufacturing a case in all its parts against any body it chooses. 
If they do things like those found by the judges of the High Court, 
it must be said that the laws of evidence are required as a very 
necessary protection against their vagaries. But perhaps the whin- 
ings of the apostle of repression only means this that repressive 
methods to be carried on with any amount of satisfaction to its 
agents should require the suspension of civilised laws and a reversion 
to the good old days of the Qnazi of tradition. In this we are 
surprised to find ourselves in total agreement with the Englishman^ 
the moral of which is that opponents never wholly disagree in any 
matter. 

By far the most scandalous case however is the one now under 
appeal to the High Couti This is the notorious 
n^Midnapore Midnapore case. My readers will possibly recollect 
that two bombs were found in the course of a 
search by the police in two houses in Midnapore. In consequence 
of this supposed find the whole town of Midnapore was convulsed. 
Indiscriminate arrests of people, no matter of how high a statkw, 
were made. Forty-six persons including a live Raja and a number 
of men rich beyond the dreams of avarice, leading pleaders and 
other highly respectable persons were thrown into hajuc to rot there. 
Bail was persistently refused although not a tittle of evidence 
was adduced before the trying magistrate. The first application to 
the High Court was refused on the -understanding that the prosecu- 
tion would immediately proceed with the evidence in the case. 
But evidence was not forthcoming, and the High Court granted 
bail in the case of most of the persons. The disclosures made in 
ctttnection with the caae in its argument before the High Court 
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show that there were very good reasons for the Police to oppose 
applications for bail for as a matter of fact very scanty opportunity 
was given to the accused to see their legal advisers and they were 
made to do all that the Police wanted. However that may bei 
after this the then Advocate^eneral Mr. S. P. Sinha appeared on the 
scene. He was sent to conduct the case at Midnapore and after 
some time he entered a ncJ/e prostpu against all the persons except 
three who underwent a long and protracted trial and were convicted 
and sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. They have appealed, 
So far as the case of these three persons goes, judgment remains 
yet to be delivered, and we shall withhold our 
respecting them. But the argument in 
the case discloses the frightful state of things 
which existed at Midnapore till the then Advocate-General appeared 
on the scene. It so happens that one of the persons connected 
with the Mozufferpore outrage was an inhabitant of Midnapore. 
Another, Satyendranath Bose, who was implicated in the Alipore 
case and has paid the last penalty of law for complicity in the 
murder of Norendra Nath Gossain, was also an inhabitant of 
Midnapore, Following upon these discoveries Mr. Weston, District 
Magistrate of Midnapore, received some threatening letters whose 
authorship yet remains a mystery. Then began the rage for re^ 
pression. Houses were searched ; two bombs, the subject matter 
of the s%A judiee appeal, were found. Two men now before 
the High Court made confessions, since retracted. Two informers, 
most despicable creatures themselves, gave lurid accounts of a 
widespread conspiracy all over Midnapur to which the highest 
and the richest in the distria were privy, for such a simple 
thing as the murder of Mr. Weston 1 ' People were alleged to 
be going about the town with bombs, but to no effect. Forty- 
six men were arrested and one hundred and fifty-six men 
embracing all men who had the lead in wealth or education in 
Midnapur were on the catal(^e of Police. Pleaders defending 
accused persons were arrested in the course of the trial. Arrange- 
ments were made for the arrest of Mr. fC. B. Dutt, the leading 
counsel, a reis of Midnapur and the chairman of its Municipality. 
Old men tottering on the brink of the grave were brought in for 
complicity in a conspiracy to murder and all this on the testimony 
of an informer who has sworn to a character of himself which would 
make him the last person to be relied upon. When this iitformer 
in giving evidence retracted everything he had said in bis reports, 
the Advocate-General found that there was no case against most of 
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these persons and t^ey were all discharged. The story of the case 
is a story of the Outrageous vagaries of the police in Midnapore for 
the last few months. It shows fuil well the extent to which an un- 
bridled police may go with the active encouragement and assistance 
of a District Magistrate. It shows how possible it is in these 
days of law to let loose a surging stream of lawlessness upon any 
place at the mere will of the police and the head of the executive 
of the District, only if the central Government is only a little un- 
nerved by wild spectres of sedition. The people of Midnapore 
have suflered grievously from the rage for repression which was 
encouraged by the Government some time ago, and from some of 
its disclosures the Government may learn A lesson about the 
supreme necessity of keeping its bead cool above everything--« 
lesson, which, let us hope, will never be forgotten. 


THE PUNJAB 

It is not unoftcn that we are staggered by the development 
of abnormal and perplexing side-issues from 
seemingly innocuous and natural measures. Who 
could have thought at the moment of the announce- 
ment of the scheme of Indian reforms in December last that it 
would set the Mahomedan community at logger-heads with their 
Hindu brethren ? Decidedly, the first appearances were deceptive. 
The Mahomedans no less than the Hindus acclaimed the reform 
measures with enthusiasm and gratification. Yet a few days later, 
what outbursts of Muslim opposition surged the whole land, from 
the office of the Muslim League in Ix>ndon to the dovecots of its 
branches at Aligarh, Amritsar, Dacca and Poona ? Yet Lord Morley's 
scheme of Electoral Colleges was as nice and equitable an adjust- 
ment of the claims of the different communities as any that 
could be conceived under the peculiar circumstances of India. 
Similarly, who could have thought when, at the last University 
Convocation, the Vice-Chancellor Sir P. C. Chatterji made a 
reasoned and fervent appeal to the assembled graduates of 
the Punjab to cultivate their own natural vernacular, that a 
racial capital would be made by one section of the community of 
this natural and innocuous suggestion ? And this is what has 
happened. A legitimate suggestion like this has touched the 
springs of racial prejudices and sectarian narrowness and have let 
loose forces which have been heaving and tossing, foaming 
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and fulminating, during all tfaeie monthi. Quite a number of 
extraneoue matter has been imported into tbe discus^on of this 
purely academic question, weird phantoms have been raised, and 
one Mahomedan barrister addressing a meeting of Mahomedans 
convened to discuss this subject has gone even so far as to declare 
that any interference with Urdu would affect the loyalty of the 
Mahomedans. But to begin with the history of the controversy. 

The controversy about the vernacular of the province is not a 
new one. Sometimes faint, at other times vehement, the contro- 
versy has existed for a long time until it was thrust into the 
front by the special prominence given to it in the last convocation 
address of Sir P. C. Chatterji. Sir PratuI Chandra took his stand 
on a high and honourable ground. In tbe course of bis learned 
convocation address, he pointed out that as in dynamics the col- 
lision of forces acting from different directions produces a resultant 
motion in a new direction, so the impact of new ideas in the life 
of a people produces renewed activity in a fresh direction. Such an 
impact brings about a renaissance causing a general progressive 
movement giving rise to activity in various ways and in many new 
combinations. It finds expression in tbe birth of a vigorous new 
literature and art and in the ardent pursuit of scientific studies. 
Now the impact of English education in this country, it needs 
hardly he pointed out, has thrilled the entire framework of Indian 
Society with a progressive activity. In Bengal, and in other 
advanced provinces, it has been the mainspring of the growth and 
development of a splendid literature, and art. After referring to 
the strenuous period of literary activity in Bengal as tbe result of 
the advent of Western education, the Vice-Chancellor called pointed 
attention to the backwardness of the vernaculars in this province. 
If like causes produce like effects, why is it, he asked, that the 
vernaculars of the province should show no development or any 
real progress ? The Vice-Qiaucellor gave a full and complete 
answer to the question. 

Before a language, Im said, can make a real advance in literary 
culture, it must have a solid foundation in the idiom spoken and 
understood by the peoffie. A written language generally reflects 
the peculiarities of expression and modes of thought characteristic 
of them and is mostly composed of words they commonly employ. 
Where it does not do this, the language is not a true vernacular 
and IS unsuited for literary advancement “ When you think,” said 
the Vice-Chancellor, "in one set of symbols and have to use another 
set to express your thoughts or, in other words, where you have hot 
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merely to transcribe your thoughts but to translate them, it is not 
easy to attain to real excellence. For literary success you must have 
spontaniety of expression and not continued effort/' '‘Vou cannot/* 
continued Dr. Chatterji, “ reach the soul of a people by employing 
a foreign idiom. Poetic imagery can not find due expression in 
laboured language and prose is smothered in stilted phraseology. 
The main cause of the backwardness of literary culture in this 
province is the conflict of vernaculars and the consequent con- 
fusion in the minds of students. Urdu is the official language 
and a good part of the time of students is spent in learning it. 
The rest is devoted to the study of English and various other 
subjects. The result is tirat in the Punjab proper, Punjabee, 
the mother tongue of the Punjabi student, is neglected. The 
language which he has imbibed with his mother's milk and in 
which in his dawning consciousness he began to lisp and ad- 
dress his mother has no place in the curriculum. No wonder, then, 
that inspite of the undoubted ability, industry and intelligence of 
the Punjabee student, literary art has not been florescent in the 
province.” 

The same topic was handled with great ability by Sardar 
Jogendra Singh, President of the last Sikh Educational Conference. 
The learned Sardar, who has made his mark as a cultured and 
facile writer, pointed out how the Sikh regime conceived and 
carried out a scheme of popular and mass education for the pro- 
vince through the medium of the natural vernacular of the province. 
Popular education, he pointed out, was gaining its strength and 
was extending its borders till the British Government with its love 
of uniformity conceived the strange idea of conveying all instructions 
to the Punjabee villagers through the difficult medium of Urdu, 
which even a highly educated Punjabee can rarely speak and write 
with facility. The result has naturally been disastrous. Popular edu- 
cation in the villages has come to an end and the villagers receive no 
education at all. “ It is just like trying to teach English peasants/' 
as the president rightly observed, through the medium of c;erman.” 
*Ts there any Punjabee Mohamedan," he asked, “who can sincerely 
say that in his own home Punjabee is not spoken and that the want 
of instruction through Punjabee does not stand in the way of 
enlightenment of his people ?” He pointed out the danger of leav- 
ving the Punjabee peasantry in ignorance and said that all should 
unite in pressing the claims of the Punjabee. As a compromise, the 
President proposed to leave the question of script to the option of 
the parents. The Mahomedans, if they choose, can use the Persian 
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script and the other classes Gurmukhi. A Mabomedan boyi if be 
wishes to pursue his studies further^ can easily take up Urdu in the 
higher classes. 

The Urdu-Punjabee question was again the subject of a full- 
dress debate at the General Educational Conference held shortly 
afterwards. Professor Ruchi Ram Sahnt in the course of a closely* 
reasoned speech made a striking vindication of the claims of the 
Punjabee to be recognised as the natural medium of instruction in 
schoob. His arguments were quite unanswerable and be pleaded 
his case solely from the educational standpoint At present, 
the education of boys, he pointed out by giving several practical 
cases, is wholly confined to words. We fondly imagine that we 
are teaching them things wiiile, as a matter of fact, they learn 
mere words^ which being in an alien tongue, as often as not, 
do not convey much idea of the real things. Mass education 
has utterly stagnated in the province, while the education of 
girls can not proceed beyond the most rudimentary stage. 

The results of the importation of an unnatural vernacular are,” 
he said, ** dismal to contemplate.” On the other hand, the small 
experiments that have been made here and there by the introduction 
of Punjabee, he pointed out, have been attended with excellent 
results. Punjabee is taught as an alternative language in the primary 
stages of the girls’ schools with tite result that iiiost of the girls, in 
spite of ilieir being more stay-at-home and their localised knowledge, 
learn more and make better progress than boys of the same stages. 
Poems’, songs and stories published in the Punjabee are sold not by 
thousands, but by tens of thousands. This shows the great popula- 
rity of the Punjabee among the masses. As a matter of fact, both 
Hindu and Mahoaiedan writers have enriched the Punjabee 
language, and it owes not a small debt to the writings of authors 
like Budhe Shah, Waris Shah, Shah Mahummad and others. It 
is, however, a pity tliat inspite of the unanswerable and overwhelm- 
ing case made out by Professor Ruchi Ram and others, no decision 
was arrived at on the subject at the General Educational Conference 
and no doubt the unreasoning and obstiuctive attitude of the 
Mahommedan delegates was responsible for it. 

The question therefore remains unsolved : how long wifi 
education in the province be sacrificed to the blandishments of 
an imported language and how long will this unnatural arrangement 
be allowed to arrest the development of the vernacular and prevent 
the diffusion of knowledge among our masses and womenfolk ? 
Unfortunately, the ruler of the province has taken what seems to 
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a vacillating attitude in the matter. In an earlier speech at 
Arantsar, Sir Louis Dane warmly defended Sir Pratu! Chandfa 
from the aspersions cast on liim by the Mahomedans and recognised 
that little boys should not be made to swallow hard words of 
Arabic origin in their primers but should be taught in the Punjabee* 
tiieir own mother-tongue. And in his speech at the Sikh Girls* 
School at Rawalpindi, His Honour spoke to a similar eflTect, and 
promised to revise the ciirricttlam of the girls' schools in the 
province. But in his speech before the Chief Khalsa Diwan 
at Amritsar, His Honour sounded, it seems, a somewhat different 
note. He said that time was hardly ripe to declare Punjabee 
as the medium of instruction in the primary schools and com* 
plained the lack of a standardised form of the vernacular. 
His Honour, however, overlooked the fact, which Professor 
Ruchi Ram had pointed out, that there was a standard form 
of Punjabee already in use in the girls’ schools in the province 
and that the dialectical differences in Punjabee were not greater 
than in any other language. His Honour admitted, however, the 
strong vitality of the Punjabee language, embalmed in its inimitable 
folk'lore and pastoral poetry and said that, in time, it might become 
the dominant language of the province for all purposes. The 
allegation that the controversy on the subject has been made a 
question of creed does not and can not ap{>Ty to the Hindus, who 
have always espoused the cause of Punjabee from the educational 
and eilmological point of view. The question, though unsettled at 
present, can not, however, rest here, and in time to come, the 
Punjabee will become — it is indeed destined to be so— *not only 
the dominant language of the people but the sounding-board of 
the noblest emotions, the highest thoughts, and the most sublime 
aspirations of the people of this province. Supremacy is, in- 
deed, assured to it by the instinct of self-preservation inherent in 
mankind. 


In my account of the proceedings of the Sikh Educational 
Conference, which appeared in the last issue of the 
M^onalbm Indian Worlds I observed that the deliberations 
of the Khalsa body were leavened with the leaven 
of nationalism. This was fully borne out by the admirable presi* 
dential address of Sardar Jogendra Singh. “ The accentuation of 
SBdusm/’ be said, ‘'may at present wear the appearance of aloofnessi 
but can it not in time to come serve as the nucleus of the United 
Indian Nation ? Guru Nanak, when asked, clearly said that be 
was neither a Hindu nor a Mabomedan but a lowly exponent of trutb 
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and an humble follower of the true path.’’ No/’ said the presi- 
dent, ** Sikhism can never be a disintegrating factor, it was never 
meant to be such. It is a unifying force, which in time must 
leaven the whole mass and unite us by the unbreakable ties of 
firm conviction and unbreakable belief.” The Sikh Educational 
Conference is therefore only a piece of the stupendous process 
that is now leavening and uplifting the whole of India. The pre- 
sidential speech referred gracefully to the glorious history and 
traditions of the Sikhs, hut the burden of his song was attuned 
to the high gamut of Indian nationalism. And the president 
made this fully clear in his observations on the vexed ques- 
tion of separate electorates. Preferential treatment, he said, is 
wrong in principle and disastrous in the ultimate result. ‘*It 
weakens the Government and lowers the morale of the public 
service. All subjects of the Empire are equal in the eye 
of the king is an oriental maxim. No one class can claim 
greater importance than the other. We must stand for merit 
and claim no preferential treatment. We as friends of the 
British Governmet shall not mislead it into a wrong action and 
eventual embarrassment. Anything that overlaps the high ideal 
of just and equal treatment of all the peoples of the Empire, 
however expedient it may appear, is sure to lead in the end 
to greater trouble and frustration of the end in view. We, as 
followers of Guru Govind Singh, shall ask no special favour. But 
if any sect deserves a preferential treatment, it is the Sikhs who 
have a long record of service at their back.” Indeed, the prowess, the 
chivalry and the devotion of the Sikhs to the British Raj is not con- 
fined to mere lip-expressions but has been amply borne out on many 
a battle-field not only on the Indian frontiers, but in far-off countries 
like China, Egypt and Abyssinia. It is the Sikhs who saved the 
Empire in the dark days of the Mutiny and the Saraghari memorial 
at Amritsar, recently visited by the Viceroy, is only one among 
numerous monuments of the steadfast fidelity and the noble 
chivalry of the Sikhs. Yet the Sikhs desire no special treatment at 
the linnds of the Government, and in the address the Chief Khalsa 
Diwan presented to the Lieutenant-Governor at Amritsar the other 
day they re- iterated their conviction that class-representation was 
wrong in principle. Nay, the ideal of the Sikhs is altogether 
different from the gospel of isolation emanating from Aligarh. 
Their ideal, in the words of Sardar Jogendra Singh, is a spirit of 
comradeship and fraternal co-operation in making the life of the 
Empire larger, happier and more harmonious, so that the Sikhs may 
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play as glorious a part in the attainment of universal peace as they 
have hitherto played in tlie rugged path of warfare. 

Owing to the difficulties enumerated in a previous letter, no 
substantial progress has yet been achieved in the 
EahSft^n”^ arrangements for holding the next Congress at 
Lahore. Some work, no doubt, has been attempted 
and some is being done, but that is so little in view of the 
stupendous nature of the work to be accomplislied that fears 
may naturally be entertained regarding the success of the next 
session. But we have no doubt that the Reception Committee 
which has lately been formed will shortly be able to stir the heart 
of the province to rise equal to the occasion. The work of the 
Exhibition is, however, vigorously proceeding. Sir Louis Dane 
has become a patron and is lending every help to it. The site 
has been fixed in the spacious camping grounds near the Fort. 
The Exhibition Committee are holding weekly meeting and the 
work is being expedited with all possible despatch. 
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Thu CaiculU Rrpk^ 

The opening few pages of Th^ Calcutta Quarterly Review of 
the first quarter of this year are taken up, as usual, with the notes 
and comments on some events of the Quarter. Mr. Kiran Nath 
Dhar then follows with a description of Same Famous Earthquakes 
in various parts of the world with scientific explanations of 
the cause of the same. In An Account of the Garos Mr. Sambhu 
Chandra Dey gives an interesting description of the manners and 
customs prevailing among the Garos. To note some of them : 
(i) The Garo who marries the favourite daughter of a household 
has to marry his mother-in-law in the event of the death of his 
father-in-law (a) Infant marriages are strongly discountenanced and 
widow remarriage is very common (3) The Garo women hold un- 
chastity in supreme contempt. 

Mr. K. C. Kanjilal in condemning the Hindu Early marriage 
quotes chapter and verse from AfanUj Raghunandan^ Sushruta and 
other Hindu scriptures to show that the Hindu Medical Science 
and Hindu religious authorities unite in fixing 16 years as the 
proper age for a woman and 95 for a man, to enter upon the 
duties of maternity and fraternity/’ and that there is " Shastric 
sanction for marriage of girls after puberty.” Mr. T. C. Adam 
then follows with a very interesting psycological discussion of the 
Responsibility in Crime, 

The first instalment of a series of hitherto unpublished letters 
of Sir James Rivett Carnac written during his governorship of 
Bombay from 1839-41 discussing some important political topics 
of the day is published by Mr. Firminger as 2 ke Letters of a 
Governor of Bombay, Mr. Hemendra Prosad Ghose ends the list 
of articles of this number with the first instalment of his suggestions 
on the Agricultural Improvement in India. Some Critical Notes 
of books of various interest finish this number. 


The Malabar Qjaarierly S^eeAemt 
The above Revietv of the quarter ending in March opens with 
an article from the pen of Mr. Saint Nihal Singh on Ike Birth of 
a New Womanhood in the Orient in which the writer urges the 
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importaiice of female education in Asia as the *%and that rocks the 
cradle is the power that rules the world.’* Mr. M. S. Puma Lingam 
Pillai follows with the narration of some instructive FtMt from 
tie iiahabharata. In the 4th instalment of his learned paper on 
a comparison of Thi Epics ef Iniia nnd Greece Thomas 
C Rice after a critical discussion fixes the approximate date of 
the composition of the great body of narrative portion of the 
Mahabharata to 350 6.C and claims to establish that ** in point 
of firm the Iliad is more compact in structure, and tlie unity of 
the poem is greater than the Mahabharata which is diffuse in 
the extreme.” Mr. T. Sriramulu is right in admitting the claim 
of Ralph WaUe Emerson as A World-Poet Then follows a most 
informing article on Some Aspects of Tamil History by Mr. Nf. 
K. Pandian that deserves a full discussion which we put off for 
the next issue of the Indian World. 

In the next two articles Messrs. T. Sadhasiva Aiyer and 
Mr. E. S. W. Senathi Raja make An Examination of the Alleged 
Vedantic Reconciliation of free will and Necessity. A series of letters 
written by Mr. V. Nagamaiya to the Hindu has been published 
as Lord Aforley's Proposals in which the writer speaks highly of 
the reform proposals as the Indian popular leaders and makes 
out a strong case by quoting statistics for the wider employment 
of Indians in public service. The number ends with very brief 
Reviews and Notices of a periodical and a booklet. 


The Modem Review 

The May number of the Modern Revietv opens with an article, 
apparently by the Editoti on Public Works in Pre-Bridsh^ Native 
and British India in which an attempt has been made to prove that 
'*in Pre-British India, both the state and persons charitably 
disposed vied with one another in constructing works of public 
utility” and an indictment has been made out by copious 
citations from eminent English authorities on Indian affairs against 
the Government policy of constructing railways in disregard of 
irrigation. Mr. C F. Andrews of Delhi describes A Greed 
Educational Experiment made by the United States in Philipines. 
Mr. Nihal Sing’s After Math of Education which has no 
bearing on India is followed by the Editor’s Maeauluy Versus 
Sinha in which Macaulay, the first Law Member of the Gov- 
ernment of India has been described, with quotations from 
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his own letters to his sister, to be needy adventurer who 
came out to India to shake the Pagoda tree and grow rich*’ 
and ** unfamilar,** the writer quotes from MiWs History of 
//yaV/i, ^*witb the law or the practice of the Indian Courts, and 
lecommended by no remarkable forensic qualifications ” whereas 
Mr, Sinha is an accomplished Lawyer of recognized merit and 
accepted the appointment at great pecuniary sacrifice to the extent 
of 3 lakhs of rupees a year or more than the Viceroy’s salary.” In 
course of an article on The Indian Law Commission the origin of 
the creation of the appointment of Law Member by the charter Act 
of 1833 is discussed in connection with the appointment of 
Mr. Sinha. Srimati S. K, Devi continues the story of The Fatal 
Garland in this number. Mr. A. K. Coomaraswamy in a paper on 
the Message of the East points to the Anglicization of the East 
through Western Science and the Indianization of the West through 
Indian Theology. Mr. P. N. Bose in a scrapy article discusses the 
question ‘‘Will the Reform Scheme Allay Discontent” and opines that 
any reform without giving wider employment to Indians will not 
allay the present discontent in India. Mr. B. C. Mozumdar in a short 
article makes An appeal for a critical study of Our Past History. 
In course of an interesting Chat with A friendly Englishman of busi- 
ness the Englishman advises the Indians to take largely to hand- 
looms and relates his knowledge of English manufacturer’s anti- 
pathy towards the Indians : ** I knew a craft-manufacturer who 
refused to let a young Indian even enter the doors of his factory.” 
In a paper on the Growing Ill-health and Increasing Mortality in 
Bengal and How to prevent it Mr. Indu Madhab Mullick proves by 
taking figures from the census Reports that In Bengal, mortality 
according to the last census has been put down at 35 per mille, but 
10 years ago it was much less, ao years ago it was still less, and 30 
years ago lesser still” and suggest the following as the most practical 
and useful sufeguards of national health, (i) The cheap and un- 
adulterated food restaurants all over the country, (a) The weak- 
end excursions. (3) The scrupulous care of the rising generation 
by a body like the expert and devoted Volunteers of the ** Child- 
Study Society of London.” (^) The evening family gathering 
that would be the very best panacea for all the waste and worry 
of the day which is so potent a. factor in the ill health of our brain 
workers.” In a discussion on The Problem of Regaining Sea Power 
in Southern India Mr. V. V. Rajaratnam gives detailed estimates 
to prove that there is good prospect of success in conducting 
Steamship Companies if Madras, Burma and Ceylon co-operate. 
The two other articles — Snapshots from a Chinese Hospital and 
the other — From Rail-splitter to President in which the career 
of Abraham Lincoln has been described — has no bearing on 
India. In the last of a long list of scrapy article.s Prof Jitendra 
Lai Bannerjee gives his reason Why we Did Not Attend The Last 
Madras Congress as follows .* (/) It had met under strange auspices 
and it had been convened by a committee which exceeded its proper 
functions and exerased powers not his own, (2) With an institution^ 
professedly sectional^ we could have nothing to do. Some Notes on 
topics of various interest close the present number of the Modern 
Review, 
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The Rev. Bernard Lucus opens the April number of OUr 
Madras contemporary with an excellent article on Ih Senaissam 
in India which we intend to review at length in an early issue of 
the Indian World. This is followed hy a short paper on the Mahth 
medan RepreSeniaiion iu which Rao Bahadur M. Adinarayan lyuh 
condemns the demands of the Moslem Lea^jcic in the popular strain, 
which precedes a description of il>e last Romany Afedicai Cangrefs 
by Sir Bal Chandra Krishna. “An Imiinn I'ublicist*’ then reviews 
The J^iwrences of ike Punjab^ one of the “ ‘I'einplc ” series of bio- 
graphies. Mrs. Swarna Ktiinari Devi's tale of Lojfavaii is concludt'd 
in this niiml>er. Mr. Henry Dod well's Romance of the French 
Revolution does not pertain to Indian affairs in the least. In a 
learned paper on tlie Migration and Dispersion of the Human Race 
and the Earliest Invaders of India Mr. Mahaiianda Gupta makes a 
sch<»]arly treatment of the history of tliose dark ages of the Aryan 
Invasion of India. Mr. (sovinda Das of Benares makes numerous 
suggesions about the reconstitution of the various Departments of 
The Imperial Government and objects to the idea of appointing a 
Viceroy from the Royal family. 

Ill reply to the query Is Hinduism Tolerant the Rev. J. If. 
Maclean observes : “ Hindus themselves, when they wish to act 
on their convictions, have no faith in the tolerance of tlieir Co- 
religionists. To limit toleration to belief and refu.se it in the social 
sphere is to rob it of all its value. As an answer to those who ac- 
cuses the Native States of apathy in Railway enterprises “ A tetired 
Dewan” in an article on the Railways in Native States observes : 

“ A Native State was not allowed to pass a Regulation for encourag- 
ing private enterprise in the matter of Ste<im T.jauncfi Service and 
construction of Tramw'ays within its limits, by granf of certain con^ 
cessions for limited and small periods^ on the ground that such con- 
cessions were in the nature of monopolies. Mr. G. Ramunni 
Menon advocates the Education of the Depressed Classes and 
condemns what he characterises Mrs. Besant's attempt in the 
February number of the Indian Review “to prop up caste -dtutinctions 
of India by pointing to the class distinctions prevalent in England.** 
Mr. Raj Dwary comments on the Current Events mostly of 
Turkey and Persia. The last few pages of this number ate t:tken 
up as usual with reviews of books and comments on topics ot 
various interest. 
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BY THE EDITOR 

However seriously and clumsily may Lord Morley have bungled 
THE INDIAN administration of the domestic and internal 

COUNQL ACT affairs of India» he deserves warm public congra- 
OF IW lation for the courage and statesmanship with 

which he has steered his Councils Bill through the Houses of Par- 
liament. No government measure has come out so triumphantly 
and so little mutilated in the course of the present Parliament as 
Lord Morley’s Bill, and, when the history of the present Parlia- 
ment comes to be written, the Indian Council Act will no doubt 
occupy one of the foremost places in importance in that record. 
Lord Morley must be very lucky that his Bill has not gone the 
way of the Education Bill and the Licensing Bill and other gov- 
ernment bantlings, while India is still more to be congratulated 
on the fact that even a very powerful and hostile House of Lords 
could not wreck it on its floor. We owe this certainly to the great 
reputation which Lord Morley enjoys on both sides of the House 
as an * honest ’ politician as well as to bis immense popularity in the 
country. India for once has utilised the ‘honesty’ of an English 
politician and a Liberal majority in the House of Commons to its 
great advantage and benefit, for, we are sure, if any other states- 
man had taken charge of a measure of such far-reaching conse- 
quences it would have to be dropped soon after its introduction. 

Since Lord Morley came to the India Office, he has been res- 
ponsible for the passage of two items of Parliamentary legislation 
relating to the Government of India. The first of these Acts 
amended the constitution and character of the Council of the 
Secretary of State for India and reduced the salary and term of 
office of every one of its members. The second is the Indian 
Councils Act which has just received the royal assent and deals 
with the constitution and functions of the several legislative 
Councils in the Indian Empire with the powers of the Governor- 
General in Council to grant Executive Councils to any province 
with the approval of the Secretary of State. But before discussing 
this Act, it would be interesting to recall here the course of 
Imperial and Parliamentary legislation in connection with this 
country. The original charter of the East India Company was 
granted in 1600 by Queen Elizabeth. The charter of ifSoo was 
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continued and supplemented by other Charters, of which the 
most important were James charter of 1609, Charles IPs charter 
of 1661, James IPs charter of id86 and William IlPa charters 
of 1693 and 1698. In 1773, Lord North passed the Regu^ 
lating Act which created the first Governor-General and his 
Council, legislatively recognised the East Indian Company as a 
ruling power and established the Supreme Court at Calcutta. Pitt's 
famous India Act of 1784 was a measure of exceptiurMi historical 
interest, for it gave the supreme civil and military authority to a 
Board of Control, whose President was made the official representa- 
tive of the Company in Mm House of Commons. The Charter Act 
of 1793 made no material change in the constitution of the Indi.m 
Government and only renewed the Company^ old charter. The 
three subsequent Charter Acts of 1813, 1833 ^^d 1853 were very 
important enactments inasmuch os they were preceded by a 
thorough inquiry into the af&irs of India and dealt with the 
Company’s trading rights and civil patronage. While the Charter 
Act of 1813 threw c^en the trade to Indio, reserving to the Company 
the monopoly of the China trade, the Charter Act of 1833 terminated 
altogether the trading functions of the Company. By the Charter 
Act of 1833, a legal member was added to the Governor-General’s 
Council. The Charter Act of so years after took away from the 
Court of Directors the patronage of posts in their service and 
threw open the convenanted civil service to general competition. 
By ” An Act for the Better Government of India," passed in 1858, 
all the territories governed by the East India Company were trans- 
ferred to the Crown and were to be governed by and in the name 
of Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, and all the powers exercised by the 
East India Company and the Board of Control were vested in the 
Secretary of State for India, assisted by a council of 15 members. 
The legislative councils and the High Courts were established by 
tbe Indian Councils Act and the Indian High Courts Act of 
t86i. Since that date, as Mr. Ilbert says, parliamentary 
legislation for India has been confined to matters of detail, 
though some of these details have entirely changed the 
character of the Indian administration. We shall pass over in 
this hurried review the powers given to the Governor-General in 
Council to alter the limits of the jurisdiction of the several High 
Courts, to alter by proclamation the territorial limits of the various 
presidencies and lieutenant-Governorships and to legislate in a sum- 
mary manner for the less advanced parts of India or what have 
come to be known as the non-regulation provinces. An Act of 1873 
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formally dissolved Ibe East India Company from January 1874 
and the Indian Councils Act of 1874 enabled a sixth member of the 
Governor General's Council to be appointed for public works pur- 
poses. We now come to the historical Councils Act of 1892, passed 
at the instance of Lords Dufferin and Lansdowne which authorised 
an increase in the number of the members of the Indian legislative 
councils and empowered the Governor-General in Council, with the 
approval of the Secretary of state in Council, to make rules regular 
ting the conditions under which these members are to be nominaUd. 
At the same time the Act relaxed the restrictions imposed by the 
Act of 1861 on the proceedings of the legislative Councils by enabling 
rules to be made authorising the discussion of the annual financial 
statement and the asking of questions under prescribed conditions 
and restrictions. In a subsequent Councils Act, the necessity for 
appointing a sixth member specifically for public works purposes 
was removed and, in an Act of 1907, some alterations have been 
made in the constitution of the Council of the Secretary of State. 
l*he number of members has been limited to 14 and the term of 
office to 7 years and it has been laid down that at least 9 members 
of this Council should have 10 years’ residence of India to his credit 
and not more than 5 years’ absence from this country prior to their 
appointment. 

The Act just passed amends the several Indian Councils Acts 
that have preceded it and paves the way for constitutional govern- 
ment in this country. It provides for a very satisfactory expansion 
of the various legislative councils in the Empire, from the Viceroy’s 
downwards, accepts for the first time in the history of Indian legis- 
lation the principle of non-official majority in the provincial legis- 
lative councils, widens the scope of discussion of all financial and 
administrative questions and removes all vexatious restrictions from 
the righi of members to put questions on any general matter of 
public interest. 

A fierce controversy raged in both Houses of Parliament round 
the original Clause HI of the Bill which empowered the Viceroy to 
constitute provincial executive councils for the purpose of assisting 
the varif)us Lieutenant-Governors. In the House of Lords, this 
clause was struck out of the Bill, but in the Commons it was re- 
inserted with a slight modification. It has again undergone another 
modification at the instance of Lord Morley himself, and in this 
shape it provides for an Executive Council in the province of 
Bengal, while in any other case “it shall be lawful for the 
Governor-General in Council, with the approval of the Secretary of 
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State in Council, by a lilce proclamation to create a council in any 
other province under a Lieutenant-Governor for the purpost? of 
assisting the Lieutenant-Governor in the executive government 
of the province. Provided that before any sucli proclanMtion is 
made a draft thereof shall be laid before each House of Parliament 
for not less than forty days during the session of P.irliauicntt and, 
if before the expiration of that time an address is presenlod U* his 
Majesty by either House of Parliament against the draft or any part 
thereof, no further proceedings shall be taken thereon, without pre- 
judice to the making of any new draft. 

For this Act Lord Morley has been described in some 
quarters as advancing too fast and too far while in others as not. 
going far enough to meet even some of the most reasonable 
demands of the people. The cry of the limpire in danger has 
been a favourite cry with Anglo-Tndians and their friends at home 
whenever reforms have been tried to ht* introduced in the ad- 
ministration of this country and therefore does not deserve be 
taken seriously. As for the other view, we feel that llic real headers 
and representatives of the people should always press for leforins 
until they obtain a preponderant position on tlie enlarged Councils 
and have an effective voice in the making itr anicndiiig of laws 
and regulations and in raising revenue and controlling expenditure. 
But it seems to us that it is a great uiistakt^. to take Lord Morley's 
Act as the final measure in the progressive administration of India. 
It is only a landmark in Imperial legislation and a bold step in 
advance in administrative reform. As such we must take it and 
be thankful for all tliat it offers us. Instead of cavilling at the 
measure, we must use its provisions to the best of our advantage 
and^press on for further reforms without halt or rest 
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I. A Circular is issued by ^ Burma Government empowering 
Judges trying cases of murder to engage competent pleaders on behalf 
of indigent accused persons at Government expense. 

The Annual Administration Report for 1906*7 of the Archeo- 
logical Department shows a total expenditure of five and a half lakhs 
of Rupees for the extensive excavation and conservation works under- 
taken during the year. 

3. Miss Thompson, a young Australian lady, is converted at 
Lucknow into an Arya Samajist under the Hindu name of Sita Devi. 

3. Mr. Swamiji Krishnavarma, Editor of Indian Sociologist 
Bar*at-Law, is disbarred from practising as a Barrister for seditious 
writing by the Benchers of the Inner Temple, London. 

In the Satara Bomb Case the Sessions Judge agreeing with the 
Assessors acquits one accused and .sentences the remaining three to Si 
4, and 3 years’ rigourous imprisonment. 

4. The House of Lords accepts the amendment of the House of 
Commons re-inserting in the Indian Councils Hill the Clause empowering 
the Government of India to create Executive Councils in the Provinces 
administered by Lieutenant-Governors. 

5. A severe cyclone extending over 4 days rages at Calicut causing 
an estimated damage of 6 lakhs of rupees. 

The accused in the Nature Mail Rubbery Cafe are asqnitted by the 
Calcutta High Csurt. 

6. Lala Lajpat Rai opens the Swadeshi Exhibition at Delhi with 
a passionate appeal on behalf of Swadeshi. 

The Mysore State abolishes the practice of retaining services of 
of Oevadasis in the various temple establishments on the ground of 
moral degeneration among these girl servants. 

The judgment in the Alipur Bomb Case is delivered to-day. 
Mr. Arobind Ghosh and 16 others are acquitted. Barin and Ullaskar 
are sentenced to death. Of the rest 9 arc sentenced to transportation 
for life and their properties are forfeited, 3 to 10 years* transportation, 3 
to 7 years’ transpot tat ion and i to 1 year’s rigourous imprisonment. 

The State Secretary sanctions the creation of an appointment 
of Superintendent of Industries and Inspector of Technical Indusuial 
Institutions in Bengal. 

fo. The Special Tribunal of the High Court, presided over by the 
Chief Justice, Justices Mukherjee and Carnduff, acquit all the 
accused in the Barrah Dacoity Case. The Chief Justice passes severe 
strictures upon the investigating police officers and refers to the 
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** grossly improper influences that had been at work and the most 
deplorable interference with evidence.*’ 

A petition signed by 146 M. P’s is submitted to the Premier 
on behalf of the Bengal de^rtees. The Premier declines to interfere on 
the plea that “deportation is a preventive and not a punitive measure.” 

The Navy League in an appeal to the inhabitants of Bombay 
for more practical support to the League points to the immense 
injury that would be caused to the Indian trade “ if Great Britain lost 
the command of the sea.” 

Three persons are arrested at Belgaum in Bombay under section 
124 A. and 153 A. 

11. 5 Moulavis are arrested, and Mirza Nazir Beg, a Zemindar, 
is sentenced, at Moradabad in U. P., for possessing unlicensed arms. 

The Mysore Government refuses two more applications from Hindus 
for the publication of newspapers tn the SlatCw 

12. At a meeting of the Anjuman Reflam of Gorakhpur in U. P., it 
Ss resolved that each member should, his means permitting, undertake 
the charge of educating one poor Mahomedan child. 

13. The London Committee of the Moslem League protest against 
the new scheme of Mahomedan representation for the Indian 
Legislative Councils. 

Mr. £. Digby of the Indian Daily Hews and Mr. Smrendranat h Bannerjea 
of the Bengalee leave for London to attend the Imperial Press Conference. 

i.V In the Trivandrum Riots Appeal Case, Mr. Justice Hunt of 
the Travancore High Court acquits all the 69 accused, characterising 
the prosecution evidence as a tissue of lies and comparing the condnet 
of the Madras Police “ with the Russian method of doing things.” 

The District Magistrate of Ratnagiri orders all copies of the 
book entitled the “ Indian Nationalist” to be destroyed on the plea of 
its being a seditious publication. 

Mr. K. G. Gupta in course of a remarkable lecture before the 
London Royal Society dilates upon the great religiou.s revival in the 
Hindu World and refers to the Hindu’s powers of assimilation and 
adaptation. 

15. The Judges of the Chief Court of Lower Burma address the 
Local Government on the question of having a High Court or a Chief 
Court on a similar basis to the Punjab Chief Court for Burma. 

Bai Gulbai, wife of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, dies at Versova 
near Bombay. 

16. The premature death of Lieutenant-Colonel Sureih Biswas at the age 
of 4S which took place in Brasil on September as, 1905, is announced In India 
to-day. 

18. Lord Ampthill writing to the Times on the “Empire Day” 
pleads strongly in favour of a distinctive flag for India. 

Mr. Walter Gregory, Bar-at-Law, is temporarily appointed to 
act as Advocate-GeneraJ of Bengal. 

The District Magistrate of Ratnagiri in Bombay prohibits the 
exhibition and sale of photographs of the late Khudirani Bose, Mr. Ttlak 
and others who have been convicted for sedition. 

The Resident of Indore issues orders that only 3 p. c. of employ- 
ments under the Indore Durbar should be given to the Brahmins and 
the rest reserved for non-Brahmins. 

The Government of India sanctions a combined postal and 
telegraph service between the United Kingdom and India. Messages 
telegraphed in England to London will be posted to India and 
telegraphed to addresses from Bombay and rnce versa. 

Col. Cobbe proceeds with a Sikb Regiment to quell the dis- 
turbances at Mandi in the N. W. Frontier. 

Mr. Asquith disallows any farther discussion on the Bengal 
Deportations in the House of Commons and Mr. Ketr Bardie’s motion 
for the adjournment of the House is rejected by the Speaker. 
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19. The lawyers consuhed by the Oxford authorities pronounce the 
feturn of the Spencer Lectureship Endowment to Mr. Krishna Varma 
as illegal. 

The Marwar '^Durbiir sanctions an Explosive Substances Act, 
fixing? 10 years’ rigourous imprisonment with fine as the maximum punish- 
ment for one causing or attempting to cause explosions dangerous to 
life and properly. 

The House of Commons agrees to the New Clause 111 of the 
Indian Councils Hill by 24$ votes vs 104. 

21. Lord: MorIey‘s despatch urging a gradual organization of an in- 
dependant Medical Service for India with indigenous talents in prefer- 
ence to recruits from Fnglaiul and the Government of India’s protest 
against the same is published to-day, 

22. The 7th Annual Jain Conference is held at Poona in which 
resolutions advocating social reforms and progress of education for the 
advancement of the Jain Community are passed. 

23. A meeting of the AlMndia Moslem League 'at A)ig<irh protest 
against the intention of the Government of India to limit separate 
Mahomedan representation merely to their numerical proportion. 

Mr. Monahan, the l^ivisional Commissioner of Kajshah), 
formally opens the Rangpur Toljacco Company in E!. H. & Assam, 
started lately by Bengalees with a capital of one lakh of rnpees. 

24. Mr. Digambar Chatterjee is appointed temporary puisne 
Jndge of the Calcutta High Court in place of Mr. L. M. Uas on leave. 

The Empire Day is celebrated in various parts of Inda. 

A very daring dacoity is committed by a gang of 25 armed 
men in the house of a rich landholder at Netra near Diamond Harbour. 

25. The appeal of the 19 persons convicted and sentenc ed in con- 
nection with the Alipur Bomb Case is admitted by the Calcutta High 
Court. 

Mr. Gandhi is lealeased to-day and receives an ovation from the 
Indians at Pretoria. 

The drivers of the passenger and the goods trains in the Madias 
and Southern Marhatta Railway strike work owing to their various 
grievances remaining uiiredressed. 

The Aniiu;il Report of the working of the Punjab Alienation 
of Land Act published to-day claims that it has had the desired effect 
of preventing land from passing out of the hands of ap icuUnrists. 

The indian Councils Bill receives the Royal Assent. 

26. The Annual Report on the Jail Administration in Bengal 
publi.sbed to-day shows an increase of admis-sions from 7^,891 iu 1907 
to over lOi.ooo in 1908. 

27 . Sergeant .Sephton is sentenced to 6 weeks’ simple iropi isonniei^t 
w'ith, fine of Us. 50 for what the Madras High Court describes as “ culpable 
negligence in accidentally shooting a native boy, near Bangalore. 

At the Conference of the ivnuh In lian Missionary Association 
held at Kodaikana! in Madras, Rev. Ralph Smith ch.iracterises the 
present as the period of Indian Renais.sancc attended with the 
greatc.st revolution of thought that has ever agitated India and analog- 
ous to the stirring times of Luther and Loyola in Em ope.” 

2^. The Government of India issues a resolution formally establisii- 
tng the Tata Research Institute at Bangalore. 

In the Tittagor Riot case 20 .among the 25 accused Hindus are 
convicted by the Sub. Divisional Magistrate and sentenced to various 
terms of imprisonment. 

29, New rules are notified in the Indian Army Order to provide 
for closer control over the possession of private arms by Indian troops. 

30, V. B. Joshi, a student, and M. B. Gadgil are sentenced by the 
District Magistrate of Nasik in Bombay to 6 months’ simple imprison- 
ment for importing arms from Gwalior. 

Varman and Barve, Jagirdars of Nasik, are charged with the 
abettttent of waging war against the king before the district Magistrate. 
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GENERAL 

A Oreat Step in Sooial Befbnn 

To the north of the Ludhiana District in the Punjab are situated 
7 villages inhabited by some 1,000 men of a Hindu tribe known as 
Labanas. These people were outcasted some time back during the 
Moghul Period for some ceremonial lapse. Hindus had no social 
intercourse with them and refused to t^e water touched by them* 
Times have, however, changed and all the Labanas were taken 
into the fold of Hindu Society last month. This, be it specially 
noted, was done not by the Arya Samajists, but by the orthodox 
Hindus. Gayatri Mantras were recited and Rs. 4,200 donated 
to the Gaurakshini Sabha. All the Hindus, including Brahmins 
and Kshatrias, took achman from the hands of the hitherto out- 
castes, and several marriage alliances were made with orthodox 
families on the spot. 

The ICikirs of AsBam 

In describing the Mikir, a tribe ii> Assam, Mr. T* C. Hodson 
gives an account of a custom which recalls the scape-goat in 
the Jewish religion. At a festival called the Chirouba^ a man 
called the Chnhitaba is selected from among the people who 
is to give the name to the coming year and who is also to 
bear all the sins of the people during the year. A special propi- 
tiation is made for the sins of the Raja. As a rule the annual 
sacrifice of a white goat is held to be sufficient, but on some occa- 
sions a much more elaborate ceremony is gone through. Some 
criminal, who has in any case to be punished, is induced to take 
upon himself the guilt both of the Raja and the Rani. A staging 
is erected in the bazar, with a screened tent upon it. The sin- 
bearer crouches beneath, while the Raja and Rani,, splendidly 
robed, ascend the stage. They bathe in the tent and as some of 
the water they have used drops on the man below he is supposed 
to receive their sins as wdl. The royal robes worn before the 
bath are also given to him, and the Raja and wife, clad in new 
raiment, mix with their people until the evening. They then retire 
into a seclusicHi which may last fnr a week, and during this time 
they are said to be namungba, sacred or tabu. 

Deported Prisoxiers in India 

Liberal, Labour, and Nationalist members to the number of 
146 recently sent, through Mr. Mackarness, a memorial to the 
Prime Minister. ^ It stated : Ever since the 8th December last 
nine British subjects in India have been deported from their 
homes and detained in prison without having been charged with 
any offence or informed even of the grounds of suspicion enter- 
tained against them by the Government of India. Some of them 
are admitted to be men of* high character. None are alleged to 
have been previously convicted of any crime. Under these circum- 
stances we venture to make an urgent appeal to you that they may 
be either brought to trial or set at liberty. 
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Mr. Asquith^s reply, written from Downingnstreet, h as fottows 

My dear Mackamess ,-— 1 have to thank you for the memorial 
signed by many members of Parliament, praying that the nine 
British subjects in Iiklia who have been deported during the last 
few months shrald either be brought to trial or set at liberty. 
Such an appeal is perfectly natural, and 1 am not surprised to 
find that it is widely and influentially supported. Deportation 
without trial as a method of deaKng with political agitation must 
necessarily be repugnant to Englishmen, and to no one has the 
necessity of resorting to such a measure been more repugnant 
than to Lord Morley. When, however, I am appealed to on 
behalf of the persons so deported, 1 must ask you, and tliose who 
are acting with you, to bear in mind thut deportation has been 
resorted to for the sole purprise of preserving the country from 
grave internal commotion. It is a preventive not a punitive 
measure, and the responsibility for flxing the period of detention 
must therefore rest with those who are charged with the arduous 
and anxious duty of maintaining ordi*r in India. The Secretary 
of State and the Government of India are, I submit, the only 
possible judges of the circu mstances which may warrant the release 
or the further detention of the persons deported^ and the decision 
is one which, in my view — and I hope that you and your co- 
signatories may find yourselves in agreement with me — may be 
left with absolute confidence in their hands. It is particularly 
necessary, at a moment when a great extension of popular repre- 
sentative elements in Indian administration has just been sanction- 
ed by Parliament, that none of the various forms of ansirchical 
violence should be tolerated, and that no lawful instrument for 
suppressing them should be discarded. 

Mr. Mackarness, in a letter expressing the thanks of the 
memorialists for this communication, writes : 

I can confklently assure you that every one of the signatories 
would agree with you that none of the various forms of anarchical 
violence should be tolerated, and that no lawful instrument for 
suppressing them discarded.^ I hope, however, you will forgive 
roe for reminding you that neither here nor in India has any 
evidence been even suggested by the authorities to connect any 
of the deported gentlemen with forms of anarchical violence. 
And it is difficult to understand why, if such evidence is in exis- 
tence, it should be necessary to conceal it not only from Parlia- 
ment and the public but from the accused themselves. 


COMMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL 

Imports of Motals into Oaloutta 

During the official year 190^^9, 1,275,964 cwts of iron were 
imported into Calcutta from foreign countries, the imports of steel 
during the same la months being a ,975«>39 cwts, of copper 130,068 
cwts, of lead 85,945 cwts, of tin 11,140 cwts, and of silver 9,763,160 
troy weight ounces. • 

Sxdnnlng and Weawlngr 

According to official statistics of cotton spinning in Indian Mills 
for the twelve months April, 1908, to March, 1909, the quantity (in 
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pounds) of yarn spun m Britisb India and the Native States was 
over 656^ millions against 6 $ 8 )( millions in the previous year^ 
That quantity of woven goods produced in British India (in pounds) 
was over 184 millions against 181 in the previous year, or in yards, 
793 millions against 778 millions. The returns for tlie Native 
States show the same improvement 

(Bieap neetrto Supply for CWeutta 

An extremely promising scheme for supplying Calcutta with 
cheap water-generated electricity is now on the way to being put 
in operation. Among the wilds of Mourbhanj, a Native State of 
Orissa, there has been discovered a series of falls, only 140 miles 
distant from this city, which are estimated to be capable of supplying 
30,000 to 70,000 horse-power, not only in the rains but, by means 
of a comparatively small dam, all the year round. 

Bl&ea for Pulplny PtirpouM 

The upper India Chamber of Commerce has suggested to the 
Department of Agriculture in the United Provinces that the only 
satisfactory method of determining the value of the Rhea tree for 
pulping purposes would be by carrying out in England a practical 
test on a commrercial scale. The Chamber hopes the Government 
may undertake this trial entirely at its own expense. Regarding 
the use of Rhea for the production of tanning bark, it has been 
pointed out that one important firm has used it largely for five 
years and that had there been a more extensive market much 
greater quantities, doubtless, would have been forthcoming. 

The Trade of Madraa 

The total trade of the Madras Presidency in the year 1908-09 
shows an advance of Rs. 131,05 lakhs, or 3 per cent over that of 
1907-08, the foreign trade having advanced by 1,21 per cent, and 
the coasting trade by 7.30 per cent The total trade registered ia 
greater than that of any of the previous thirty years. This fact, 
however, must not be taken as an indication of unexampled pros* 
perity, inasmuch as the increase was largely accounted for by 
speculative trade in cotton piece-goods on the one hand and by 
imports of grain, which make up the deficiency in the local food 
supply, on the other. In the case of exports the trade products of 
the West Coast, such as coffee, copra, tea and spices alone show a 
considerable advance. 

India and Bastern T^ade 

The Bombay Millowners’ Association report that the shipments 
of cotton yarn from India to China last year showed an increase 
of 29,772 bales, or 7.22 per cent, more than in the previous year. 
The Association also shipped to China, besides yarn, cloth to the 
extent of 3,245,173 yards, or 2,092,000 yards more than in 1907. 
This shows a remarkable development in the Indian cotton trade 
with the Far East. It is also reported that during last year there 
were 9484 looms added to the weaving industry. The expansion 
of the home market has given a great impetus to the weaving of 
better cloth. The Indian mills are now turning out cloth which a 
few years ago would have been declared to bO: beyond their 
capacity. 
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JStwm Uidliai Ironworks 

The recent opening of the works of the Bast Indian Rolling 
Mills, Iron and Steel Manufacturing Companyi Limited, at 
Cawnpore, marks another important development in Indian 
industrial enterprise. The mills are equipped with the most 
up 4 (>-date rolling plant, and are capable of turning out 40 tons of 
Bnished iron in twenty-four hours. They are specially adopted to 
the rolling of faggots for piles in sections from % in. to 3 in. 
round, angle iron, tees, squares, and flats, while the sharing 
machine can cut at one operation a 4 in. square billet. 

Wheat Orop in IndJia 

The Final General Memorandum on the wheat crop of the 
year 1908-09 shows that the yield is much higher than that of last 
year, when the harvest was exceptionally bad one. The total 
area sown is stated at 25,836,800 acres, which is 13.3 per cent in 
excess of the figures for 1907-08, but 8.2 percent lower tlian the 
average of the preceding five years. The aggregate yield is esti- 
mated at 7,580,800 tons, an increase of 1,476,600 tons as compared 
with 1907-08, this expansion being equivalent to 24.2 per cent 
The total however is less by 1,184,200 tons, or 13.^ per cent, 
than the average of the preceding five years. In view of the 
high prices now ruling for wheat owing to the shortage in tho 
world’s supply, Indian cultivators are to be congratulated on the 
improved yield of the current season. 

Railway Administration 

It appears from tlie railway administration report of the calendar 
year 1908, that the actual capital outlay (excluding premia for the 
purchase of companies* lines) from the commencement on all open 
lines amounted at the close of the year to Rs. 411,91.71 lakhs and 
that on lines under construction to Rs. 778.73 lakhs. In addition, 
Rs. 97.05 lakhs were incurred on miscellaneous items, (English 
stores, etc.). The total outlay amounted to Rs. 420,67.49 lakhs. 
Ail sanctions for expenditure are given with reference to the official 
year and the sum of Rs. 1,500 lakhs (;^ 10,000,000) has been 
provided for 1909-1910. The financial result of the working of the 
Stifte railways for the year was a net loss to the state of Rs. 235.64 
lakhs after meeting, in addition to expenses of working, all charges 
for interest on capital outlay by the state and on capital rabed by 
companies and also the annuity payments for railways purchased by 
the State including both interest and the portion that represents 
redemption of capital. 

The Lao Industry 

Large quantities of lac are pioduced in Sind which are sold to 
contractors of the Forest Department. The latter, we are informed^ 
has sustained a loss of revenue of Rs. 6000 from lac during tlie 
past year. Prices have in consequence been affected and the *' Sind 
Gazette’* takes the opportunity to call on the patriotic Sindliis to 
turn their attention to this industry. Out of lac shellac is prepaid 
which has considerable market New metliods for its preparation 
have been suggested by which a much purer quality of shellac at 
a lower price could be obtained. Some time b ick we remember to 
have received the prospectus of a Company intended to be started 
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for the purpose of preparing shellac out of lac. A similar under* 
taking is needed in Sind where the article can be had in abundance. 
Of course there are several industries to which Sindhis could turn 
their attention with profit and whenever there are opportunities for 
so doing, we hope, the claims of this industry will be duly con* 
sidered. 

Xrrlgatloii Oanahs In tbe Vrontler 

Irrigation is making great headway in the frontier provinces 
and several important schemes are now in hand, the most important 
being the Upper Swat River project In connection with the Kabul 
River canal an important survey has been undertaken for the 
extension of the Hazarkhani branch towards Nowshera. Good 
progress has also been made with the Paharpore canal. The Gumal 
dam scheme is being further investigated and surveys carried 
out in connection with the proposed improvements of the Bannu 
canals. In connection with the Upper Swat project and with a view 
to arranging for the efficient irrigation of lands at present watered 
by district canals, a considerable amount of survey work was done. 
Survey for the final alignment of the following canals were 
carried out during the year t^Extension of Michni Dalazak canal 
to Swat River ; Doaba canals ; Swat River survey above the head of 
the existing lower Swat canal ; surveying and levelling bed of existing 
canals and erecting gauges in them ; a distributary from lower 
Swat canal for Sholgirah tract. 

Maritime Trade of Bengal 

It appears from the report upon the maritime trade of Bengal 
for 1908-09, just issued — that the trade of the province decreased 
in the aggregate by 14 per cent. This was also the figure of 
decrease in the total aggregate foreign trade. Imports of foreign 
merchandise and treasure both declined: the former by 15 per 
cent, and the latter by 68 per cent. The total foreign export 
trade fell by 5 per cent. In the aggregate coasting trade, the 
total value fell off by 16 per cent. Imports improved by one 
per cent, but exports declined by 3s per cent. The trade of the 
subordinate ports showed a small increase but amounted only to 4 
per cent, of the total sea-borne trade of the Province. There was a 
remarkable fall in the import duty, amounting to over 26^ lakhs. 
This is exclusive of the duty levied upon imported salt which 
in spite of the reduction of the duty to eight annas per maund, 
rose by nearly 4^ lakhs, while the export duty increased by about 
2.5 lakhs. It is curious to note that there was a large falling off in 
the import of the musical instruments, especially gramaphones. 
Cotton goods occupy by far the most important place among 
imports — 36.64 per cent, to total imports of merchandise. During 
the year just closed this trade amounted to a little over 16 crores, 
being a decrease of over crores compared with 1907-08, 
when there was much activity in this trade. 

Australian Horses for India 

The horse trade Australia has built up with India is so immense 
that considerable alarm has been created among Australian ex- 
porters by the threat that if the restriction against the landing of 
stock from India in Australia is not removed without delay, the 
Indian authorities will adopt retaliatory measures. It is believed 
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that the Government of India are in favour of an embargo being 
placed on the landing of Australian horses in India unless the 
objectionable Federal regulations against the landing in Australia 
of stock from India be removed. Mr. R. McKenna, the welh 
known Indian horse-trader, has informed the Australian authorities 
that it was only owing to the intervention of Lord Kitchener that 
it was decided some time ago to prohibit the importation of 
Australian stock to India. Mr. McKenna, says the Britisi 
Australasian^ will wait on a member of the Federal Got*ernment 
and communicate to him the views of the Indian Government on 
the question. 

Increasing Use of Aluminoferrlc In India 

The use of aluminoferric as an agent for purifying water is 
gradually establishing itself in India. I'his chemical has been 
employed for years, with excellent results, in the settling tanks 
of the Calcutta Corporation, and it was adopted some five years 
ago by the Howrah Municipality, whose engineer reported very 
favourably upon its merits. *'The appearance of the water,” he 
stated, “ was much improved during the rainy season, the milky 
appearance pecular to the filtered water during the rains, which 
is attributed to the fine clay held in suspension, and which no 
amount of filtration alone seems capai>le of entirely removing, 
particularly disappeared.” As the cost of this purifying agent is 
inconsiderable, working out in Howrah to about two pies per 
1,000 gallons of water treated, it is probable that many municipal- 
ities, Union Committees and other locnl authorities would utilise 
it for cleaning tanks if they were aware of its efficacy and of the 
ease with which it can be apj)lied. The special merit of alluminO' 
ferric is that, after its use, the purified water contains no constitu- 
ent which was not present in the liquid before treatment. 
Aluminoferric is in fact merely a compound of alum, which the 
Chinese have employed for cenluries to clarify w itor. Alum being 
costly, a subsiiiuic has been found in aluminoferric. 
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INDIA'S COAL INDUSTRY 

SIXTV-FOUR COMPANIES AT WORK IN BENGAL 

Ttie Board of Trade have received, througti the India Office, 
from the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence at Cakuttai 
particulars relating to the coal mining industry of India, from which 
the following information is extracted : — 

A table is given showing the ejuantity of coal produced in each 
Province in India in each yeai from 1878 to 1907. In 1878 the 
total amounted to 1,015,210 tons ; in 1907 it had risen to 
11,147,339 tons. In 1878 the only fields worked were the Raniganj 
and Giridih fields in Bengal and the mines in the Central Provinces; 
The Raniganj field held tlie first place as regards production up to 
1906, but is now second with an output of 3,981,659 tons, or 
35-7 pet cent, of the total production of the Indian mines. Jherria, 
which was opened in 1893, had the largest production in 1907, 
viz., 5,179,185 tons, or 46.5 per cent, of the total. 'Uhe produc- 
tion of the Giridih field in 1907 fell to 750,374 tons, or 6.7 per 
cent, of the total, 'rhe Daltonganj field was opened in 1901 ; its 
present production is 81,873 tons. These four coal fields are all 
included in the Province of Bengal, where about 90 per cent, of 
the coal obtained in India in 1907 was produced. 

MINES OUTSIDE BENGAL 

Outside Bengal the most important mines are those at 
Singateni, in the Nizamis Territory. Work was begun there in 
1887, and progress has been more rapid than in any other place 
outside Bengal. The U maria mine, in the Rewa State, in Central 
India, was started in 18S4. Its progress was steady up to the 
year 1903, when the maximum production of 193,277 tons was 
reached. Since then there has been a slight decline. In the 
Central Provinces the Mohpani mine was opened in i860, and the 
Warora mine in 1871. The production in the Central Provinces 
reached its maximum in 1902 (196,981 tons). Since then the 
output has decreased considerably, and the Government mines at 
Warora, which produced 123,015 tons out of 147,265 tons pro- 
duced in the Central Provinces in 1905, were shut down in 1906. 
On the other hand, the production at Pellarpur showed a large 
expansion last year, and the output of the Pench Valley mines 
has been rapidly increasing. 

GROWING PRODUCTION 

In every year since 1886 the production of the Indian coal 
mines has been greater than in the preceding year. The output 
in X907-— over it million tons— -represents an increase of about 14 
per cent, over the figures for 1906 and 32 per cent, over those foi 
1905. 

'i‘hc following table shows the quantity of coal produced in 
each province in India during 1906 and 1907 : — 
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Tons. 

Tons. 


7906. 

*907. 

Bengal 

... 8,617,820 ... 

9.993.348 

Nizam’s Territory 

467,923 ... 

4«4.a*» 

Assam 

285,490 ... 

»9S.79S 

Central India 

170,292 ... 

178.588 

Central Provinces 

92,848 ... 

• 34.088 

Punjab 

73,119 ... 

60,749 

Baluchistan ... 

42.164 ... 

42,488 

Rajputana (Bikaner) 

33,372 ... 

28,o62< 

Burma 

1,222 

— 


EKPORTiJ 


The exports of Indian 

coal (not including bunker 

coal) have 


increased in proportion to the production in the last ten 
years. On the average of the five years 1398-9 to 1902-3 the 
exports were 7.13 per cent, of the total production of Indian coal, 
but tiie exports of the following live years, 1903-4 to 1907-i 
averaged 7.97 per cent, of the prodtiction. Almost all the coal 
shipped as private merchandise from India is sent from Calcutta. 
Ceylon and the Straits Settlements are the two principal markets 
for Indian coal, and of the total quantity shipped in 1907-8 about 
S3 per cent, was declared for Ceylon and 28 per cent, for the 
Straits. In 1903-6 and 1906-7 Indian coal took the place of 
Japanese coal in Hong Kong, but the shipments entirely ceased 
in T 907-8. Oti the other hand, Sumatra took more coal from 
India, and is now her third best cast omer (14 per cent.). From 
X902-3 till 1906-7 the total exports increased rapidly till they 
reached 935,350 tons. The year 1907-8 showed a decrease of 
over 200,000 tons, all countries except Sumatra taking less. 

CONSUMPTION 

In the three years 1905-6 to 1907-8 the amount of coal left 
available fur Gonsuniption in the country was 7,761,486 tons, 
9,104,873 tons and 10,726,771 tons respectively, of which 
7iS^t,59o tons, 8,847,900 tons and 10,419,458 ions respectively 
were Indian coal. 

VALUK AND PRICt': 

The ‘\aluc” of the coal produced in India is reported annually 
by mine-owners. Tin- figures represent the actual or estimated 
wholesale price of coal at the pit's mouth. I'he “ average value 
per ton,** as thus defined, of all the coal produced in each f)rovinre 
in India ranged from Ks. 3-6 annas (4s 6d) in 1890 to 
Rs. 3-8 annas (4s 8d) in 1907, In India the coal now being 
worked is near the surface, and labour is cheap As a consequence 
Indian coal has a comparatively low price at the pit’s mouth. 

CAPITAI. K.MPLOVKr> 

'I'he total amount of capital employed in the coal mining 
industry cannot be stated, as reports are received from joint .stock 
companies only, and the capital employed by private individuals 
and syndicates is unknown. 'Phere were 64 joint stock companies 
at work in Bengal on March 3rst, 1907. These companies 
produced 81 per cent, of the total output of the Bengal coalfields 
in 1907 Outside Bengal there were only two joint-stock com- 
panies at work in that year. In addition to these, 50 companies 
were registered in the period April, 1907, to March, 1908. Only 
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four of the companies at work on March 3TSt, 1^7, have a paid-up 
capital of Rs. 15,00,000 00,000) or more each. 


BUliDHISM AND HINDUISM 

Many writers on Oriental Religions have made the statement 
that Buddhism is a mere modification of Hinduism^ but, as a 
matter of fact, Buddhism started from a fresh basis sweeping away 
all the theories — theistic and materialistic — that were in vogue 
then ; and even to-day, it can be safely said that Buddhism is tlie 
only religion that stands between theism and materialism in oppo- 
sition to both. Those whose knowledge of tlui principal teachings 
of Buddhism is superficial and immature are often led to believe 
that Buddhism is an off-shoot of Hinduism noticing the affifliity in 
words used. Out of the many, a few terms in common between 
Buddhism and Hinduism nre : Moksha, Nirvana, Karma, Atma, 
Uposatha, Dharma, Saddh (Pali) and Sraddha (Sanskrit) signifying 
Mataka l)ana, Deva, Svargn, Kusala, Akusala, Loka, Sila, Apaya, 
Vruta, Samadhi, Samyak-driisti, &rc. Of tl^ese, the Nirvana of the 
Buddhists is quite opposed to the Nirvana of the Hindus, whose 
sumum bonum is, according to the theistic aspect, eternal happiness 
in heaven replete with sensuous pleasures, or eternal bliss in a 
spirit world, and according to the pantheistic aspect, living in the 
same world, with god (Salokya), approximation to god (Sainipya), 
assimilation to the likeness of god (Sarupya), and complete union 
with god (Sayiijya). Atma of the Eiindus signifies an undying 
principle called “ Soul” that is said to exist in sentient beings, 
whereas Atma (Sanskrit) or Atta (Pali), according to Buddhism, 
signifies “ self. ” So are Uposatha, Karma, Sila, Samadhi, &c. 
When Biid< 1 hism began to shed its light on the borders of the 
(langes, Hinduism was in the flourishing state, and the Buddha, 
while adopting most of the words current then, gave them quite 
a different meaning. Hence arose the erroneous impression that 
Buddhism is an off-shoot of Hinduism. 

Frtim the hymns of the Rig Veda, the earliest religious work 
of the Indo-Aryans, it appears that the creed of the primitive 
Aryans was monotheism, and polytheism, though some verses of 
the Purusha Sukta (Rig Veda, Mandala X. 90), believed by 
several scholars to have been recently added, illustrate the gradual 
sliding of monotheism ; the Yajur Veda or Sacrificial Veda gives 
hymns and texts for the use at sacrifices ; the Sama Veda is a 
re-produclion of parts of the Rig Voda, arranged for Soma ceremo- 
nies ; and the Atharva Veda contains verses and hymns as magical 
spells and incantations for averting evils caused by evil spirits. In 
coming to post-Vedic literature, the second portion ()f the Veda 
known as Brahmana contains ritualistic precepts and illustrations ; 
and the third division of the Veda is called Upanishad, or the 
mystical doctrine, and in the Isa and Chandogya Upanisliads the 
pantheistic doctrine of Brahmanism is given. In short, Hinduism 
is ritualistic and sacrificial, and it is monotheistic, tri-theistic, poly- 
theistic, animistic, and eternalistic ; and nomistic and philosophical 
Bialimanism is pantheistic, animistic, and eternalistic. Hence any 
aittnipl to reconcile Hinduism with non-rilualistic, atheistic, 
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positivistic, semi*materialistic and stoiotl Buddhism is as futile as 
trying to extract sunbeams out of cucumber. 

I'he Buddhism of the Southern (Church is diametrically opposed 
to all the known religions of the world, and following are some of 
its K ading characteristics : — Buddhism is the only religion 

1. That discards as idle speculations the god-theory, creation- 
theory, soul-theory, sin-theory, prophet-theory, immaculate concep- 
tion-iiieory, incarnation-theory, saviour-theory, eternal heaven and 
hell-theory, and the theory of the union with Universal Spirit ; 

2. 'I'hat rejects the efficacy of prayers, penances, hymns, songs, 
charms, incantatiuns and invocations ; of sacrifice, burnt offerings, 
and oblations of butter, ghee, rice, bread and wines ; r>r holy waters, 
relics, and sacred thread, dresses and ornamertfs ; of suppi rs, feasts, 
and fasting ; and of austerities and asceticism or Helf-mortification, 
as well as the dependence on rites, ceremonies, priests, saviours, 
prophets, saints, virgin-mothers and intercessory deities ; 

3. That discards the observance of Inky hours, mysticism, 
occultism, supernaturalism, and the belief in omens, inir.ich'S, 
dreams, &c. ; 

4. That does not meddle with cosmogony, cosmography, 
origin of sentient beings, a first cause, &c., but, taking things us 
they are, enjoins the liberation from suffering and attaining higher 
life by walking on the Noble Eightfold Path ; 

5. rhat teaches not‘to believe anything because it is believed 
by parents, teachers, learned men, men of high |x>silion, or by the 
majority of people \ or because it is alleged to be a divine inspira- 
tion, or because it is said that it came down for generations as a 
tradition, or because it is said to be an oracle, or because it appears 
in books, or because a certain individual emphatically says it is 
the truth, but to believe a thing if it agrees with one's reason, in- 
vestigation, and consciousness ; 

6. That teaches that its followers should not be displeased, 
be angry, or be excited when any person speaks against the Buddha, 
against the Dhamma (Buddhist Law), or against the Sangha 
(Buddhist Order) ; and also they should not be pleased, be gratified, 
or be elated when one speaks in praise of the Buddha, die 
Dhamma, or the Sangha ; because, when thus prejudised they are 
.unable to judge properly whether what is spoken for or against is 
true or false ; 

7. That teaches that the three-fold Tanha or Thirst called (i) 
the craving for the enjoyment of sensuous pleasures, (2) the craving 
for a future existence in an eternal heaven, either with or without 
a material body, and (3) the craving for success, for luxurious 
living, and for renown in this life only, is the cause of all suffering 
and misery ; 

8. 'I'hat propounds a practical and positive philo?;ophy teaching 
self-culture, self-control, self-conquest, and self-enlightenment ; 
and inculcates the science ot mural and intellectual culture ; 

9. 'I'hat declares that good results, visible to self and others, 
are produced when one, avoiding the two extremes known as Sen- 
sualism and Asceticism, to which all other religions belong, walks 
on the Middle Path called the Noble Eight-fold Path of (i) Right 
Knowledge, (a) Right Intention, (3) Right Speech, (4) Right 
Action, (5) Right Livelihood, (6) Right Energy, (7) Right In- 
vestigative Recollection, and (8) Right Concentration of Thoughts ; 
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f o. That enforces the cultivation of peace and good-witt to<> 
wards all living beings denouncing the distinctions of caste, creeds 
colour, race, and species ; 

11. 'I'hat teaches that man is not a sinner or a depraved beings 
but that a man, who is morally and intellectually developed, ia 
superior to the so-called divine beings, and that to be born as a 
human being is a rare occurrence \ 

12. That gives the liberty of thought and action ; 

13. I'hat exhorts the cultivation of universal Love, universal 
Pity, universal Sympathy, and universal Neutrality or Impartiality ; 

14. That teaches that the following good results are produced 
by cherishing universal Love constantly. They are>-(i) Ho 
who cherishes unselfish Love sleeps well, (2) wakes well, (3) is not 
troubled by frightful dreams, (4) becomes agreeable to human 
beings, (5) becomes agreeable to non-human beings, (d> is protected 
by Devatas, (7^ is not hurt by fire, poison, or weapons, (8) hia 
thoughts are easily and rapidly concentrated, (9) his countenance 
becomes inviting, (10) he will be conscious in his dying moment,, 
and (i i) if he be one who did not enter into one of the four Paths 
of purity, he will be born in an abode of the Noble Ones. 

15. That sets the liighest value on life, teaching that the 
destruction of life of any sentient being is a very grave crime, a& 
life is dear to others as it is to oneself ; 

16. 'i'hat elevates one’s position by enjoining to cultivate the 
U'en Paramitas or “ Natures or Actions of Noble Ones,” known a& 
(i) Charity, (2) Observance of moral precepts, (3) Renunciation^ 
U) Knowledge or Science, (5) Energy, (6) Forbearance, (7) Truth,, 
(8) Will-power, (9) Unselfish Love, and (10) Impartiality ; 

17. That enjoins the acquisition of wealth by righteous means,, 
and its proper and liberal use ; 

18. 'J'hat prohibits its votaries the five trades known as (a) 
sale of human beings, {S) sale of weapons used for depriving life 

(c) sale of birds, animals, &c. for slaughter, (d) sale of poison for 
killing purposes, and (tf) sale of intoxicating liquors and drugs 
except for medicinal purposes and flavouring food ; 

19. That regards (1) reliance, (2) moral purity (3) conscien-> 
tiousness, (4) sense of one’s guilt, (5) a good retentive memory, 
(6) charity and (7) scicMice and knowledge as the seven-fold wealth 
that a noble person should possess. 

20. That inculcates charity, observance of moral, precepts, and 
mental development as the basis of every virtue, and the source of 
every happiness ; 

2r. That enjoins that it is the duty of parents 
(a) To restrain their children from vice, 

(d) To train them in virtue, 

(c) To have them taught arts and sciences, 

(tf) To get them suitably married, and 

(e) To give them their inheritance ; 

22. That proclaims woman’s independence, teaches that she 
can, like man, attain the highest stage of moral and intellectual 
development, and lays down that it is the duty of the husband to 
cherish her , 

(/i) By treating her with respect and attention, 

(^) By using kind and affectionate speech, 
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{i) By being faithful to her having no attachment to other 
women, 

{d) By causing her to be respected and honoured by others, and 

(^) By giving her necessary ornaments and dresses ; 

23. That makes people independent, progressive, and respon- 
sible for their deeds by teaching that self is the lord and saviour 
of self, that each one is capable of attaining the highest stage of 
development, and that each one makes his heaven and hell here 
and elsewhere according to his thoughts, words, and deeds ; 

24^ That stands as a stimulant to activity and manliness by 
teaching that each action, whether mental or physical, produces its 
results without the aid of gods or any other metaphysical beings, 
and thereby gives liberty to mould one's destiny by one's own hands 
according to one's own wishes without throwing him under the 
raeicy of a second being, on whose whims and caprice he has to 
depend for his future, either in this life, or in a life beyond the 
grave ; 

25. That teaches that in all the worlds there is nothing more 
useful and valueable, more effocacious and powerful, more sublime 
and supreme than a well trained, well cultured, well developed 
and well tranquiliced Mind ; 

26. That stands in opposition to theism, deism, spiritualism, 
materialism, (implying the materialistic creed denying a future 
existence), agnosticism, eternalism, nihilism, fatalism, and all 
theories that ignore the Laws of Causation and Mutation ; 

27. That teaches that every state of existence here or anywhere 
else is finite, conscious, material, and individual, that each exis* 
tence in this or in any other world is mixed with pleasure, pain, 
and indifference, that pleasure alone without pain exists nowhere, 
and as pleasure and pain arc caused, both are transitory and 
transient. 

28. That teaches that the T^w of Mutation pervades every- 
thing in the organic and inorganic worlds, and that the mental and 
material undergo constant changes momentarily ; 

29. That teaches that all sentient beings are composed of 
Nama and Rupa (name and form or the mental and the material) ; 
that there are no spiritual beings as taught in theistic creeds ; and 
the invisible beings known as Devas &c., are composed of rarefied 
matter, and are endowed with the power of assuming various forms 
and making themselves visible whenever they desire to do so ; 

30. That teaches that the material that composes the physical 
body of sentient beings is a product of matter that existed, and 
likewise, the mental is a result of a mental activity of one that 
existed previously ; 

31. That leaches that life and the physical body, its pleasures 
and pains, its decay and dissolution, as well as re-birth, are the 
results of the Law of Causation ; 

32. That upholds that sentient beings come into existence in 
four ways known as oviparous, viviparous, engendered from the 
cohesion of humid or gelatinous matter as insects, &:c., of many 
species, and by spontaneous generation caused by the aggregation 
of rarefied matter, as in the case of most of the invisible beings 
called Devas, Devatas, Pisacas, Pretax, &c. 

33. That teaches that each sentient being is a result of his own 
thoughts ; 
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34. That teaches a purely autonomous ethical code i 

35. That discards dogmas and metaphysical speculations ; 

36. That propounds a state of happiness without an objectire 
heaven, a salvation without a saviour, and a redemption without a 
redeemer ; 

37. That infuses cosmopolitan spirit against national exclusive* 
ness ; 

38. That teaches that invisible beings known as Devas, 
Devatas, Asuras, Kumbhandas, Petas, Pisacas, &c., of various 
grades are all subject to the Law of Mutation, and, like man, they 
also are dazed with lust, pride, hatred, and vanity, and embracing 
various creeds indulge in such idle speculations as to the existence 
of a soul, creator, &c., 

39. That teaches that human i>eings are intellectually superior 
to all other beings— including invisible beings called Devas, &c., 

40. That upholds that life in this world or in other worlds is 
constantly undergoing change, and is not identical in two con* 
secutive moments ; 

41. That teaches that all sentient beings are subject to the 
laws of nature of the world or region in which they are born ; 

42. That teaches the existence of the aura^ and tbe emanation 
of rays at times from the physical body of persons morally and in- 
tellectually developed ; 

43. 'hiat upholds that just as the Physical Laws pervade every- 
thing in the material world likewise the Mental Laws called Karma 
pervade every being in the sentient world ; 

44. That propounds the Law of Heredity by teaching that 
each individual inherits the character of his previous existence, and 
that of the parents of his new existence 

45. That advocates natural evolution, natural development, 
and natural dissolution of worlds and sentient beings ; 

46. That leaches the existence of a countless number of worlds 
and innumerable species of sentient beings ; 

47 That enjoins the conservation and right application of 
Energy, and the development of Will-power and the powers of Re- 
collection and Concentration of thoughts ; 

48. That enjoins the development of Vipassana or Special 
Knowledge that eradicates cravings , dispels doubts, subdues pas- 
sions, dissipates speculations, curbs the pursuit after vanities, and 
leads in this life to a state of purity, serenity, and tranquility. 

49. That teaches that mental forces called Karma (mental 
activity,} Sankhara (aggregating mental powers,) Tanha (thirst or 
craving producing Will to Live and Enjoy,) and Upadana (forcible 
mental grasp) are indestructible^ and that they cause the continuation 
of individuality in this or in any other world according to the power ^ 
nature^ and tendencies of thought / 

50. I hat combines the Ethical with the Physical Law, and 
places sentient beings under the nature of each locality and world 
for their happiness and misery ; and better than all, 

51. That teaches a summum bonum attainable only by moral 
and intellectual development, in this life and in this world, or in 
the future, in this or in any other world. 

Without entering into the higher Dhamma (teachings) this 
much will suffice to show that Buddliism is not only antagonistic 
to theislic and pantheistic Hinduism of the Veda, but also that it 
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ii radically opposed to tiiodein therstic scnools known as the non- 
dualism (Advitif^t) of A^yasa and Sankara, dualism {Dvaita) of 
Ananda Trihu, pure non-duaitsm {Suddhadvinin) of Vallabha, 
transcendental non-dualistn {VasixtuumiiM) of Ramanuja, and 
dualtstic non-dualism {DihtitadvaifA) of Nirubarka and Caitanya, 
as well as to the theisiic sects founded by Swamy Narayana, Kabir, 
Ncinak, Ram Mohun Koy and several others. 

It is stated by sonie c.riental schol us tiiat the summufn doffutn 
of the Buddhists and that of tl)* Vedanta FhiIo.sophy are similar. 
This is a misconception. The final );oiil of iJadara> ana's pantheism, 
which has much in common with tfie idealism of is a state 

of unconscious irnniaieriaiity produced by the re-establishment of 
the identity of the Jivatma or the Individual Soul with the 
Paramatma or the Supreme Soul, fhe one universal lissonce 
called Brahma, who is both cixaior and creation, the existence <»f 
a thing called Soul having five cojts, like those of an onion, calU/d 
Vijnaua-iiiaya, Mano-niaya, Prana-maya, Aniia-niaya, and Afianda- 
rnaya, and the separation of the individual soul ii'Mu the Supr'^me 
Sou) and again a complete absorption into the siipicnn*, having 
three essences called An/, 07, and Anattd:i, and the iinpcrs'*nal 
Spirit called Brahma assunnoi^ conciovisnes.; by the t>ovver of Maya 
(Illusion) investing itself with three *oipoieal envelopes, known 
as Karana-sarira, Linga-sarira and SthuLi sarira, are subjcois quite 
foreign to the teachings of the Buddha. In Nirvana lihuva, 

Subha, and Sukh.i, but th-j existence cjf an W/Ar, either inchvidual or 
supreme, is denied. M a cover, Nirvana iS Avnikhata (un-caused), 
Anidassana (incomparable), tu d Avvyakata (inexplicable), aud 
Nirvana is described as ** aHidii.ssannfi tirtiiftfun 

pabkanJ' Hence, the dissimilariiy is oljvious. ll nolewortby 
that the following words of the Umlilha appearing in the Alagad- 
dupama Sulla of the Maijhima Nikaya dislinclly show that Nirvana 
is not blank annihilation as represented by some oriental scholars. 
The passage runs thus ; I, who declare and speak thus (on 
Nirvana), am reviled falsely, baselessly. vainly, and speculatively 
by some Samanas and Brahmanas (Hindu recluses .ind 
saying that the nihilistic recluse fh»iama leaches il)c anihilati ^n, 
the destruction, and the non existence of existing seniieiu 
beings.” 

The belief that Buddhism honowed the doctrine of tran.smigra- 
tion from Hinduism is also unfounded. The doctrine of the tiansini- 
gration of souls, which forms one of the principal Ceciching.s of 
Brahmanism, is unknown to Buddhism. The Buddha emphati- 
cally denies the existence of an entity called ** Soul ” in sentient 
beings, and teaches that this ** I am I ci)nsciousness” is a product 
of the aggregation of the mental and the materia), and at the death 
of a sentient being nothing goes out oi his body to another place, 
but his mental forces cause the production of a new vitality — in 
heriting character in a place agreeable to the tendencies of his thoughts. 

Of the six Darsanas (Six Schools of Philosophy) that grew out 
of the Upanishad, it is believed by .some that Buddhism '' has 
more in common with the Sankhya Philosophy than wiili any of 
the other systems. ” I'his is also a misconception. The theories 
of the primordial Producer (Prakriii) and of the Soul (Puruslia) 
which form the basis of the Sankhya, are radically opposed to 
Buddhism, which, by ignoring a hrst cause and soul-theory, teaches 
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that both the mental and the material constantly revolve in the 
circle of cause and effect^ without a beginning and without an end, 
and without either peace or pause. 

It is not out of place to mention here that some of the Hindu 
ceremonies performed in the Devalas (residence or hous^ of gods), 
as well as the introduction of the immages of some Hindu deities 
to the Budhist temples in Ceylon, is a work of some Sinhalese 
Kings who embraced Hinduism ; and under this influence, super- 
stition, to use a Buddhist simile, began to grow luxuriantly like the 
Virana weed warmed by the vernal sun. (J. Wettha Sinha in the 
Ciylon National Review), 
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THE RENAISSANCE OF INDIA 

In the midst of frequent gibes and sneers made by the opponents^ 
of Indian progress, it is, indeed, gratifying to note that some 
Christian missionaries have taken kindly to the great national 
movement of India of today. Rev. Andrews of Delhi’s noble pro- 
nouncements on the present movement liavc been followed by 
similar expressions of views of missionaries in South India 
and England. And today we have the pleasure to refer to 
another very sympathetic and discerning paper contril)uted by Rev. 
Bernard Lucus on the above subject in the April number of the 
Indian RevUxv of Madras. The writer refuses to agree with those 
who consider the present unrest” in If'idia as merely political, but 
describes it as the negative and superficial aspect ot something 
which is positive, and much deeper and wider.” And although 
** the political aspect is more in evidence and attracts more atten- 
tion,” goes on Rev. Lucus, it is by no means the chief nor the 
most significant factor in the movement.” The writer rightly 
considers it ** a fatal mistake to regard it as a disease or ma:1ady 
from which India is suffering, which can be best treated by either 
opiates or more drastic surgical methods” and condemns the treat- 
ment based upon this diagnosis as calculated to aggravate rather 
than allay the symptoms." That which is taking place in India,” 
wisely suggests the Rev. Missionary, ^ is nothing less than the 
travail preceding the birth of a New India. What is needed is 
neither Medicine nor Surgery, but the services of a fully qualified 

midwife Good nourishment, a carf^ful diet, gentle exercise, 

and the avoidance of all excitemt^-iit, these are the main things 
indicated in any treatment which may be adopted.” 

The writer then enters into an analysis of the present movement 
and disproves the allegation that the present movement in India is 
confined merely to political activities. Observes Rev. Lucus : 
** The unrest in the social and religious spliere affects a far greater 
number (of people) than that in the political, 'i'herc is a deeper 
consciousness of dissatisfaction.. ..Alongside the National Congress, 
there are the Industrial, Social, and Theistic Conferences, the reli- 
gious and semi-religious movements like the Theo.sophical Society, 
the Arya and Brahmo Samajes.” The writer traces all these acti- 
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vities to the same cause and that cause is itself a part of a vaster 
one which is affecting not only India but the World.” The contact 
of Ea^t and West,” observes Rev. Lucus, “ which has become 
much more pronounced and real dusing the last Century, could not 
possibly take place withoiit making its impression on botli alike.” 
The writer then alludes to the similarity of this all-embracing 
movement in India and in England in the following manner : 
" Corresponding with the political unrest in India, there is a similar 
one in England, making itself felt in the demand of the still unen- 
franchised man and woman for a tecognised place in the national life. 
In the social sphere there is the rise of the great Socialist Movement, 
demanding the overthrow of the tyranny of individualism, which has 
ih- counterpart here in India in the growing demand of the Social 
Keformei for deliverance from the tyranny of a form of socialism, the 
caste system, which has ennlaved the individual and prevented the 
progress of the race. In the religious sphere there is a similar 
parallel in the rise of what is called Modernism, demanding freedom 
for each age to formiilato its religious conceptions, untrammelled 
by the dogmas and formulas of past ages. This again corresponds 
with th<s various religious and semioeligious movtiments in India 
today, which aim at restatements and reconstructions of the 
religious and philosrkphical thought of India.” 

As this present movement is du - to the contact which India has 
had with Western thought and Western life the writer presses home 
to his readers the importance of clearly perceiving that “ the new life 
must be an expression of the t wo-fold ii.flueuco which has begotten it. 
*J‘he New India which is to he born will be India in the truest sense 
of the word, but it can not be a merely resuscitated India.” “It is 
the recognition of this fact,” continues the Rev. Missionary, “or the 
failure to recognise it, which divides India today far more really 
and effectively than any of the party names which are chosen.” 
Referrin.g to these divisions among the Indian Nationalists and 
their ideals and methods the writer very tersely observes : “Among 
the so-called Moderates there are Extremists who are merely desti- 
tute of the courage of their convictions, and amongst the so-called 
Extremists there are many Moderates who are only extreme in 
the expression of their thoughts. The two real parties are the 
Progressives and the Kegressives ; the Regressives have as their 
ideal an India which existed before the advent of the British, 
and they wish, to resuscitate an India which has no more con-, 
nection with England than existed in the days of Hindu and 
Mahomedan supremacy ; the ideal of- the Progressives on the 
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other hand is a New India, the joint outcome of British and Indian 
effort. It is not a demand that India should be severed from 
the British Empire ; it is a request that she be allowed to become 
an integral part of the Empire.’* 

The writer seems to be in a comparatively bellicose mood when 
he attacks the ideals of what he calls the Regressives ; for he says : 

Such an ideal, howei^er, involves as its necessary precursor, the 
reconquest of India and the expulsion of the British. The advoca- 
cy of such an ideal is not a constitutional agitation — it is a seditious 
campaign, a declaration of war and no English (Government can 
treat it as anything else, and those engaged in it — whether Moderates 
and Extremists — must be prepared for whatever consequences are 
attached to sedition.” The writer, however, sympathises with the 
aspirations of the Moderates for he observes : “ Powards the reali2a- 
tion of this ideal, all the best forces of the Indian and the English 
people are destined to contribute. It satisfies, as no other ideal 
can, the recognised English responsibilities, the legitimate political 
aspirations of the true Indian patriot, and the political safety 
and prosperity of the Native States.” Referring to the influence 
of the economic life of England over India, the writer points 
to the division of Indian opinions into two opposed camps one 
of which, according to him, *' looks back to tlie past and the 

other looks forward to the future.” ** There is a Swadeshism,” 

goes on the writer, which would limit the industrial life 

of India to that restricted area which it occupied when its life was 

self-contained, and its intercourse with other nations Wiis of tlie 
most limited kind. It would prohibit the use of every foreign 
article, and insist on the use of Indian articles only. Its ideal is in 
the past and its bugle call is not for an advance but for a retreat into 
the Old India of pack saddles and trunk roads.” “The Progres- 
sives, on the contrary,” the writer goes on to point out, “do not insist 
on total abstainance from foreign good.s but strive to make India 
supply, whenever possible, cheaper and belter goods than she can gel 
from abroad. They would not inveigh against VVestern capitalists but 
would create Indian capital.” “ It is this parly of progress,” the 
writer continues, “who his the truest title to the name of Patriot- 
ism, which, while it dots mean the intense and passionate love 
of one’s own country, does not involve the hating of every other 
country.” 

In the matter of the social reform movement also, the Rev. 
missiouary “ meets with the same two watciiwafds of Backwards 
and Forwards.” The goal of the Regressive^ in the Social Reform 
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campi” the v^riter observes, is an India of the past, in which, it 
is alleged, there were only four castes, in which woman was edu- 
cated and enlightened equally with the man, in which there were 
no restrictions on foreign travel, and no child marriages." The 
writer, however, strongly insists that a return to the past, if it 
were possible, would of necessity mean and eventuate in a repeti- 
tion of the present,” Rev. Lucus approves of the ideal of the 
Progressives. Observes he : “ The ideal of the Progressives is not 
the adoption of the social order of the west, for that would be 
but the exchange of one tyranny for another, but the evolution of 
a social order in which the right of the individual is not sacri- 
ficed to the community, nor the right of the community to the 
individual. It is an order in which all that is good in the past 
is preserved, and all that is good in the present is conserved.” 

In the religious sphere the unrest is/’ according to the writer, 
far more widespread than in the political and social spheres,” 
and “the same two watchwards indicate the line of cleavage.” 
“ Reformed Hinduism which the Regressives advocate, looks 
solely to the religious Scriptures of India, to purely Hindu religious 
ideas, and to purely Hindu ceremonies for the panacea for the 
present religious unrest. There are others, however, who are 
more open to conviction, and are prepared to take a dispassionate 
view of the matter.” The writer unlike an exclusive Christian 
missionary, takes rather a catholic view of the future of the 
religion of India. He observes : 

“ The religious situation has been as radically altered by the 
advent of Christianity, as the political situation has been, by the 
advent of the British. In the Providence of God, Christianity has 
come to India, and it has brought its special revelation to the 
East, just as it brought its special revelation to the West. It will 
have to take its place in New India — but it will not be the 
Christianity of Western dogma and Western organization, but an 
Indian Christianity whose theology and ecclesiastical organization 
India will evolve for herself.” 

The writer concludes his interesting paper with the following 
appeal : 

“ The movement which is manifesting itself in India today in 
the political, industrial, social, and religious spheres is really a 
Renaissance and not a mere series of changes without meaning 

and purpose Let us once realize that this great movement is 

the birth of a New India and we shall all co-operate for the safe 
delivery of a vigourous, a healthy and a noble child. The New 
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India will doubtless be very different from the ideals which are in 
the minds of those^of us who are attending at the births but will 
incorporate them all, resolving their differences and harmonising 
their antagonisms.” 


THE INDIAN MAHOMMADANS AND 
THE PREFORMS” 

Mr. A. E, Duchesne, late of the Calcutta Englishman^ is 
apparently determined not to let any grass grow under lus feet during 
his present sojourn in England, and his recent indiscreet indict- 
ment before the East India Association against the Indian 
National Congress, which we reviewed at length in our last number, 
has been quickly followed by an equally hortatory paper on the 
above subject. The paper is inspired throughout with the imperious 
idea of “ Divide and Rule,” the writer cunningly advancing 
in almost every page of his essay tentative feelers to kindle racial 
animosities among the different communities in India. Mr. 
Duchesne has no love lost for the ** Reforms” and he does not 
believe in the representative character of any Indian, for he seems to 
think that since there is no unity of either race or creed in India, 
and since the phrase ^ Indian Nation ” is much more the expression 
of a pious hope than the embodiment of an existing fact, it follows 
that a representative Indian can not be found,” Though the writer’s 
observations on the caste system, referring to the oppressive theo^ 
cratic domination of the high-caste Hindus,” are mere malicious 
exaggerations of distorted truths, we must not refuse to profit by these 
taunts of the enemies of Indian progress. Observes he r ** so long as 
that system obtains, so long must Hinduism continue to be divided 
in itself, so long will a representative Hindu be a mere academic 
abstraction, incapable of realization in the ffesh.” Mr, Duchesne, 
however, has been kind enough to admit that, inspite of these 
deterrent factors in the way of India’s ever attaining to nationhood, 
^‘thcre are certain forces at work which, though very slowly, are 
moving the Indian peoples towards this ideal. The most potent 
of these is the inclusion in the British Empire with all that this 
involves of good government and a central authority and the 
spread of Western education and the English language. In so 
far as those exposed to the influence of our Indian educational 
system have received a common training, this has tended to 
the production of a unity of aspiration, which, although it is 
at present but shallow and has very little relation to the 
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fundamentals, is nevertheless of a character to demand recog- 
But he at once hastens to point out to his readers 
the evils resulting from the present system of education : **It is 
unfortunate that the educational sytem hitherto in vogue has 
focussed attention on (possibly imaginary) rights than on (certainly 
imperative) duties, with the result that the ideal fostered has 
been more the ultra-democratic one of government by the people, 
than the sterner creed of the elimination of the unfit from all places 
of public trust.” 

Mr. Duchesne, however, admits the duty of England to set 
up the ideal of democratic Government before the Indian people 
and observes: “We must face our responsibility and endea- 
vour as far as possible to satisfy the craving we have aroused.” But 
this admission of a generous principle is a merely intellectual 
recognition, for he goes on to state : “ In aiming at that satis- 
faction we must bear in mind that the English-educated class 
amounts only to a microscopic fraction of the total population 

and in granting their demands we are not yielding to a national 

wish, but to a .sentimental attitude largely due to our own edu- 
cational system.” Mr. Duchesne, however, regards it too late to 
consider the justice, or even the expediency, of this concession 
to the British worship of the democratic ideal and solemnly 
asserts that “ in whatever way these changes are introduced their 
inevitable effect will be to weaken the estimation in which the 
British sovereignty is held in India. . . The Ra; m\\ no longer 
be exclusively British.” The writer thus refuses to face the very 
responsibility which lie himself thinks that England has created 
for her by undertaking the governance of this country. 

Mr. Duchesne is at his best when he pets and pats the Maho- 
medans on the back and hugs them in fond, fraternal embraces only 
to sinisterly egg them on against their Hindu neighbours. Observes 
Mr. Duchesne : “ Representation being ordained for the heterogen- 
ous population of India, it must be of races, classes, creeds, and not 
of a numerical majority of the various units of the populations.” The 
writer then proceeds to sing the eulogy of the Moslems in a few of the 
choicest epithets, describing them as “ tolerant, all embracing,” and 
as “ a mighty world-force which no Asiatic or African ruler can afford 
to ignore.” “One in their creed, with eyes directed towards Mecca 
and souls attuned to the majestic melody of the Koran, the Moslems 
compose a united body in all that concerns their religion.” While 
pleading the claims of the Mahomedari to separate representation 
to the re-organised Councils, the writer obseives : 
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“ He (the Mahomedan) lias not clamoured for a franchise, he 
has relied forjustioe on the superb impartiality of British rule. 
He has endured the boycott persecution with a steadfastness which 

demands our respect Now that rule in India is no longer to be 

exclusively British, now that some measure of democratic Govern- 
ment is to be forced on the people, the Mahomedan community 
has been compelled to make its voice heard.'* 

The writer, by way of a further vindication of the claim of the 
Mahomedans to separate representation, alludes to the following 
circumstances in connection with the recent Municipal elections 
in Lucknow : “ The Muhammadan candidate at the last election, 
three years ago, received Hindu support, but this year the Hindus 
will vote for no Muhammadan candidate, and make inclusion in the 
Congress camp a test of eligibility." We are of opinion, however, 
that this is an illustration in point to prove how in course of these 
years the amicable relations between the two communities have 
been so deplorably disturbed by the activities of mischievous busy- 
bodies. 

In condemning the mixed electoral system the writer observes : 

It is evident that earnest Mahomedans can not favour a system 
which would neither leave them without representation or inflict 
upon them members, nominally of their faith, who had prostituted 
their ideals in subservience to the will of the Hindu electorate ; and 
who, as cowardly renegades, would be even less suitable exponents of 
Mahomedan wishes than a high-minded and generous Hindu might 
be." The writer then outlines the following scheme as calculated to 
ensure the best Mahomedan representation : ''The first step is for the 
ratio of Mahomedan and Hindu representation on all representative 
l^dies^ from the rural boards upwards to the Viceregal Legislative 
Council, to be fixed by executive authority on consideration of 
all circumstances, whether of imperial policy or local conditions. 
In determining this ratio there should he eliminated from the total 
population generally taken as Hindu, all tribes, castes and com- 
munities who are only nominally Hindu, and who oiijcct to 
Brahmin supremacy as much as do the Muhammadans themselves. 
The ratio having been fixed so as to secure substantial and 
adequate representation for Muhammadan interests, the mode of 
election must be so arranged that the delegates chosen are really 
representative aud possessed of the confidence of their community. 
Muhammadan representatives must be chosen by the Muham- 
madans themselves. It matters not into how many stages the 
selection be divided, the election of representatives of Islam for 
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Rural board. Municipality, filectoral College, or Government 
Council must be « by Muhammadans, among Muhammadans and 
for Muhammadans.’* 


THE GURUKUL 

Mr. Alfred Nundy, a prominent Punjab Congressman and the 
late Editor of the Lahore Tribune^ leads off the joint May 
and June number of our Allahabad contemporary of the 
Hindusthan Review with an appreciative article on The GurukuL 
The writer, though a devout Christian, is not blind to the 
inna;|te vitality of Hinduism which, according to him, is its 
elasticity and receptivity.” “ Monotheism,” observes Mr. Nundi, 
** pantheism, atheism, agnosticism and demonolatry have each one 
their devoted adherents, who cordially fraternise with one another 
and together constitute the Hindu Community.” The strength of 
Hinduism,” goes on the writer, “ lies in its tolerance, and in its 
adaptability to all phases of religious belief. It differs from other 
religions in this that, whereas with them the profession of a common 
faith keeps together those who owe allegiance to them, Hinduism 
makes no such demand on its followers. Another striking feature 
about it is that it is absolutely non-militant.” With these prelimi- 
nary observations on Hinduism of which the religion of the 
Arya Samaj is merely an offshoot, the writer enters into an 
account of the Gumkul^ which is an educational institution reared 
up by one of the sections of the Arya Samaj. His criticisms 
on the Arya Samaj movement seem to us to be perfectly well- 
balanced and impartial, leaving, of course, as all honest criticisms 
may, enough margin for differences of opinion. We are not aware 
how far the charge of intolerence which the writer prefers against 
the Arya Samaj can be just? Red in the light of facts, but we must 
say that the difficulties of a reforming body like the Arya Samaj, 
bent upon purging a society of its evils to which it has been used 
for thousands of years, must be fully realized while testing the 
tolerance of their activities. Referring to this, the writer observes ; 

** The members of this new offshoot from Hinduism entertain the conviction 
that all creation should subscribe to the articles of faith which find favour with 
them and to attain this end they assert themselves sometimes in such a manner 
as they incur the hostility of all and sundry with whom they come into contact. 
They are not content to adopt a passive attitude, their aim is to convert and 
proselytize.” 

Mr. Nundi illustrates the absence of toleration in the Arya 
Samaj by pointing to the split of ihe'^aniaj into two sections on 
a matter of such trivial importance as the question of eating meat. 
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The section which claitns the Gurukul as ite principal achieve* 
ment bears the cognomen of “ vegetarian as distinguished from 
the other which is called the * cultured ' or Hie * meat-eating ’ oc 
• College ' party. On the creed of the Arya Samaj* the writer lias 
the following observations to make : 

** It draws its inspiration from the Vedas and it rejects the superstition and 
idolntory and the exaltation of the Brahman, which, it considers, constitate 
serious hlots on the present-day Hinduism. While accepting the fourfold divi<i. 
sion of Hindu Society into Brahmans, Kshattriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras, It 
deprecates the existence of caste which it holds should not he regarded merely 
as determined hy birth; fot a man’s occupation, knowledge of the Vedas and 
manner of living should also he taken into account.*^ 

Dy way of a contrast between the activities of the Brahmos and 
the Arya Samaj, Mr. Nundi observes ; 

••The Brahmos are virtually outcasts from Hinduism and as such exercise 
ao influence upon it, and are indeed a decadent community depending largely 
on England -returned Hindus to swell ilioir nun\l)crs in Bengal. But the Arya 
Samajists, white entertaining almost similar views as to the value to he attached 
to caste, have al>ataincd from openly discarding it and do not go in for inter- 
m.arriage between- two unconnected castcK, though they .arc cautiously advancing 
in this respect Ijy permitting alliances between sub-castes. Being within the 
fold of Hinduism they are silently undermining it, and those who desire to see 
it puiin.'d from the accretions which liave brought about its degeneracy must 
acknowledge that they arc rendering a service to India of n») mean value.’’ 

We may perhaps point out here without fear of digression thal 
there is much of affinity between the Adi Samaj of the Brahma 
cult of Bengal and Arya Samaj of the Punjab. 

It is in the matter of education," the writer thinks, “that the 
Arya Samajists are entitled to claim an unqualified success. They 
not only believe in the necessity for it, as regards both the girls 
and the boys who belong to their community, but they have carried 
their professions into practice by starling schools in important 
centres, with the result that from the point of view of literacy, they 
far outstrip all other sections of the Hindus in the Punjab. The 
‘ cuUiued * party have further given an impetus to the higher educa- 
tion and the IX A. V. Odlege in Lahore in point of numbers and as 
regaril funds, and no less with reference to the success of its pupils 
at Uuiversity examinations, oilers eloquent testimony to the zeal 
and enthusi.isai of its members on a matter which redounds much 
to their credit." 

Arising out of the rupture referred to above, “ a departure was 
made by the receding members as to ihe manner in which educa-^ 
tion was to be imparted to the young. The European methods 
were considered to be ill-adapted to an eastern people and were 
held to be fraught with dangerous results." This estimate of the 
results of the introduction of western culture in India the writer 
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considers to be most probably fairly correct* while he admits^ 
though he does not enter into a discussion into, the difierences of 
opinion as to how these evils can he corrected. 

** They considered it a first step to resuscitate Brahmacharya to mould the 
character of the pupil so as to qualify him for a life of peace and happiness in the 
world. This was to be attained by imparting to him a sound religions instruction 
in the Vedas and secular knowledge through the medium of the san^rit by 
placing l)efore him facilities for the development of his physique and, above all, 
bv removing from his path the temptation and allur ements which bring about 
the ruin of a youth by contact with a vicious world.’* 

To achieve that object by devising a scheme of education on 
the above lines, they established in 1901 the Gurukul which they 

** located in a healthy plane at the frmt of the Himalayas at a distance of 
about 5 miles from Hardwar and about 3 miles from Kankhal, on the south bank 
of the Ganges near the village Kangri. The climate is bracing, exhilerating and 
extremely delightful,” and the writer ** vouches that the spot chosen is well 
adapted fui tlie resuscitation of the ancient system of Brahmacharya. T^e village 
whicii is valued at about Rs. 30,000 is the gift of Munshi Aman Singh, a 
philanthropic gentleman who has given away his entire estate for the upkeep of 
the institution.” 

Mr. Nundi gives the following account of the Gurukul Academy 
and its course of studies : 

“ The latildings that have so far been erected at an estimated cost of 5 lacs 
of rupees consist of 2a class*rooms and dormitories, science rooms, rooms for 
devotional purposes and for the performance of the Ai^hnihoim^ hostels, dispen* 
saries, hospitals and guest houses. Arrangenaents have also been made for 
the residence of teaclKirs with families near the Imstels so as to keep the pupils 
constantly under the supervision of the teachers. A minimum sum of Rs. 10 is 
taken for l>oard, lodging and education. At present there are 30a boys ranging 
from five years of age to twenty. The scholars ar ^ retptired to lead life of strict 
cclebaey up to the age of 25 years, at least. They are not allowed to visit their 
homes except under special circumstances. Nor are they permitted to visit 
towns, or in fact to leave the precincts of the Gurukul ; but during the holidays 
some of them arc taken to places which possess some historteal or archaeological 

interest There are ten classes in the school deptiitment, and a period of 

ten years is fixed for the student to finish the prescribed course of studies. 
The medium of instruction is the Afya Bkasha^ and it is only after a student 
has been .seven years in the Gurukul that he begins to learn the English alphabet 
and it is merely as a second language that English is taken up.” 

1 'he net result of such a system of education, Mr. Nundi rightly 
holds, is “a well-balanced mind, a good mural character, a 
mastery of the Vedic and of Sanskrit literature — gifts which are no 
doubt excellent in themselves. But these fall short of the needs 
of a struggle of the present day life.* “ Government service and 
learned professions are absolutely closed to the Gurukul alumni.* 
The necessity for acquiring a knowledge of Sanskrit literature and 
Vedic mantras is negatived, the writer thinks, if the scholars are to 
make commerce and trade their ultimate fate. Nor “ the Gurukul 
is suited to equip the pupils to fill the role of householders when they 
enter the world.* These are the shortcomings of the system of the 
Gurukul education to which Mr. Nundy rightly lays his fingers on, 
and although the Gurukul is a splendid achievement of the noble 
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self-sacrifice of its promoters, notably of Mr. Munshi Ram, “who 
took a vow not to set foot in his house so long as the requisite 
amount was not collected and gave up a lucrative profession at the 
bar to serve the Gurukul for Hie,” we entirely agree with Mr. 
Nundy’s suggestion that 

** He is more likely to attain his object, if insttad of looking altogether for 
inspiration and gttidanoe to the past he were to i»ke into consideration the 
present also, and weigh carefully how his scheme can be given a practical 
turn, so that the apprehensions as to the future uf the boys may be removed and 
they may have secured for them a fair prospect of success when they leave the 
Gurukul.” 


SOME ASPECTS OF TAMIL HISTORY 

In the March number of the Malahar Quarterly Review appears 
an interesting and elaborate account of Some Aspects of Tamil 
History from the pen of Mr. M. Karpurasundra Pandtan, B.A., 
a profound scholar and an antiquarian of much repute. This is 
not the first occasion the writer ushers himself before the public 
as a student of antiquity. His previous treatise on the subject has 
already made his name familiar to an ever-increasing reading public. 
Mr. Pandian opens his article with the question of the Tamil 
matriarchate and to this he gives the highest prominence. Indeed, 
the history of the Tam il-matriarchy, as put by the writer, is very 
interesting, though the very conception of *' heredity through the 
female, and the man becoming a member of the wife’s family’’ 
is simply revolting to modern customs and institutions. The 
system is rapidly disappearing befo re modern ideas, but there are 
still to be found here and there some of the lingering vestiges of 
the matriarchal epoch which time has not succeeded in effacing. 

. It would be no infliction, wc hope, upon the readers of these 
pages if we were to briefly sketch here a few of the many interesting 
customs and ceremonies in connection with the Tamil-matriarchy. 

In the matter of deciding family relationship among the Maradas, 
one of the old communities forming the bulk of the population 
in the Tamil districts, agnation is made to hold a subordinate 
position to cognation,” and what is strange, rather repugnant, “while 
the union between a maternal uncle and his niece is looked upon 
as nothing short of an incestuous connection, the marriage of 
paternal uncles with their brother’s daughters is tamely submitted 
to.” 

Another interesting fact may be mentioned in this connection. 
“ Among the Marava retainers of the Zemindar of Ettaiyapuram, 
betrothal is the offer and acceptance of what is known as Parisam 
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or leridfc money. The materaal uncle of the bridqiroom solemnly 
intimates to the assembled clansmen that the daughter of such and 
such is proposed to be given ti> marriage to the son of such and 
such and begs their permission to allow him to give the Parisam 
money. The clansmen give their assent to it. Next comes the* 
bride's uncle to appropriate the reward which, of course, he is 
induced to hand over to the girl. Any breach of this performance 
entails serious consequences." 

Again, “ a girl, as soon as she is born, is treated as destined 
to wed her uncle’s son, disparity of age being a matter of no concern 
and in some unfortunate circumstances, when nature chooses to be 
too unkind and no male issue is spared lo the uncle, she is, on 
age, wedded to one of the rafters of the house." 

To say the least of it, it is a most pernicious and inhuman 
custom— an unmitigated evil that dates back from an epoch when 
barbarism and savagery reigned supreme in the land of the Tamils. 
Happily the custom has almost died out. 

“ In matters ceremonial, the ordinary invitation by offer of 
betel-leaf and nuts is not sufficient to the uncle. Custom entitles 
him to a few silver pieces in addition." 

*' On occasions of Kaihukuthu or the ear-boring ceremony of a 
new-horn child, the victim is said to sit upon its maternal uncle’s 
lap till the close of the tragedy." 

** During funeral ceremonies, especially on the f6th day, the son 
of the deceased is seated in some spacious part of the house and the 
relatives are invited to take their seats around him. Up springs 
the uncle now and begs bis clansmen’s permission to tie his Lenju 
(a small piece of cloth generally red-coloured) on his nephew’s head 
prior to every other that is present there. This distinction is of 
right his." 

The above and similar other facts, shewing the importance of 
the maternal uncle in all functions, social or religious, constitute 
the basic customs of the Tamil matriarchate. The institution, 
however, is gradually being left in the back-ground and the right 
of the father has slowly come to be recognised through various 
stages.” 

Apart from the intriiisic merit or demerit of the institution from 
an ethnological standpoint, it is a thing of no small historic 
importance to a student of sociology in asmuchas it furnishes 
an important data for the further disquisitions into the realms of 
ancient societies. 

The writer then proceeds to discuss the question why Malabar 
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still retains a system which the Tamils elsewhere have abandoned 
and he assigns two reasons for it, ^i) the advent of the 
Nambudri who, partly through his intellectual superiority and more 
through his adversary’s simplicity was able to get a firm hold 
here,” and (ii) the indivisibility of the Tarawad which centred an 
almost dictatorial power in a person invariably in his grand 
climateric and hence more susceptible to religion.” 

Towards the further solution of tlie problem, the writer quotes 
a tale suggested by Mr. K. Kannan Nair, who observes : — 

“ The ancestors of the Nambudris were a militant class of 
people, and as such, they had not brought with them a sufficient 

number of women belonging to their own caste The 

eldest son of a person contracted marriage with a woman of his 
own community while others formed connection with Sudra 

women who were already living in Kerala. The Nambudri 

was however admired and respected for his superior learning, 
power and wealth and he could induce the Nair to surrender to him 

any woman he chose Though this practice has entirely died 

out, it was so very common in old days that it has now earned for 
the Nambudri the notoriety of having corrupted the sexual 
morality of Nair women.” 

The writer, however, does not seem to concur with Mr. 
Nair’s estimate of the Nambudris as a ’’militant class” and calls 
it ” nothing short of a contradiction in terms. ” He emphatically 
denies the truth of the statement that the Nambudris far excelled 
the Nairs in valour and military skill, in virtue of which they held 
them in subjugation. According to him, the Nairs were ” a race 
that knew no profession nobler than that of war, that would not 
brqok its chieftains dying of old age and infirmity, and would there- 
fore pass the sword through the corpse before burial. The boast of 
a Nair woman is that ’My father lives in stone, a hero’s effigy ; my 
husband fell in battle slain, my brothers died resisting the foe to 
the last ; when all the host had perished, my son like a porcupine, 
pierced by innumerable darts, fell fighting against the foeman’s 
king.’ 

Of danger scornful ever armed they stand, 

Arrouiid the king a stern barbarian band.'* 

In speaking of Malabar, the writer says : — “ The magic of 
Malabar— the nursery of the war— locks, as the Tamilian believes— 
is more to our rescue than the sword of these priests.” Modern 
scepticisms may repudiate the fact, but it should be borne in mind 
that ’’occultism is a potent factor at a certain stage of society and 
Malabar cannot but have succumbed to it.” 
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Mr. Pandian goes on to observe : The real fact seems to be 
that the king on the west coast, as did the Pandya and the Chola, 
invited the Aryan, whose fame has already spread far and wide, 
offering h>m every facility. The very remoteness of the land and the 
jungle paths to it were not very welcoming and more bachelors than 
house-holders ventured on the expedition. The princes set the 
example of inter-marriage and the rest followed the lead. The very 
condescension of the Aryan — the intermediary between God and 
man— was itself a privilege. Parental responsibility was yet un- 
known and any attempt to introduce it would have been an in- 
fringement on the Nambudri rights. There ought certainly to have 
been an opposition, for human nature is such, but this seems to 
have been feeble though serious at a time calling on the Nambudri 
to bear arms.” 

The writer concludes by drawing out a contrast between the 
Tamil of the west and the east coasts and says that unlike the 

former the latter is not altogether without civilisation and has 
made some progress both socially and politically. The east coast 
people “ seem to have been extremely reluctant to take everything 
foreign as superior to their own. With their proud traditions and 
legendary lore, with the Academy at the capital manned by the 
scholars of the type of Nakkiran, and with their own Saiva Philoso- 
phy and religious leaders, they have been able to hold their own for 
a considerable time.” With regard to the Tamils on the other side 
of the ghats, the writer characterises them as a despicable specimen 
of race that has studiously copied the vices of another nation 
without caring to preserve the sublimest of its own virtues.” 
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CULTIVATiON OF JUTE CROP 

\JiiU in Bengal : By Nibaran Cbandrn Chaudhiiry, Travelling Injector, 
l>epartment of ^riculture, Bengal : Mazumder Library ^ 2o Cornwallis Street : 
CalcutU.] 

It goes without saying that jute is one of the most important crops 
in united Bengal and a very valuable asset of tlie Indian Empire. 
But this crop, according to some authorities, is responsible for the 
abnormally high prices of our food-stiiffs. In the work under 
review, the author attempts to show that the high prices have little 
or nothing to do with the cultivation of jute and, on the contrary, 
the growers and dealers of Jute have been materially benefited by 
the extension of its cultivation and that people have been 
greatly relieved of the pressure which would otherwise have been 
more acutely felt by them. 

The book has been split up into five parts. The first part deals 
with some introductory notes giving a succinct history of the jute 
industry in Bengal. The second part dwells upon the cultivation 
of jute with special reference to soils, manures and climate. The 
third part furnishes a very useful account of the jute trade. This part 
has a special statistical value of its own. The fourth part, which 
contains some selected official papers, embodies the labours of 
some eminent experts, and will be found very interesting and ins- 
tructive to all The fifth part puts down some miscellaneous notes 
in the course of which the important races of jute are described, 
and which are followed by four appendices making up the last 
item of the volume lying on our table. 

A theory has of late gained ground that jute causes malarious 
fever in Bengal. The writer holds that there are hardly any facts 
to prove this theory. We are sorry we cannot see eye to eye with tho 
author in this respect. Mr. Chaudhuri seems to beiicve that 
malaria is not severe, if at all present, in some parts of Mymensingh, 
Dacca, Faridpur &c. We are afraid this statement is not founded 
on facts in its entirety. The present reviewer hails from Mymensingh 
and he can assert from personal experience that nowhere in the 
world do jute and malaria flourish side by side with such amazing 
rapidity as in the western parts of that district. 

Speaking purely of India’s foreign trade in jute and jute manu- 
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factureSi it would seem that even with 24 large Curopean factories at 
work in India and the hand-looms which still survive, her raw jute 
interests are four times as valuable to India as her manufactures. 
A comparison between the exports of Indian * power loom’ and 
those of ' hand loom’ manufactures will convincingly show the extent 
to which the jute manufactures have passed out of the hands of 
the Indian peasants, who alone, a little more than 40 years ago, met 
the demand for gunny bags, rhere are now 43 mills at work in 
Bengal and one in Bombay. The number of looms working in 
1887 was 7,164 which increased to 26,799 in 1906, These figures 
show a great development of the jute industry in Bengal. The 
actual consum[>tion of jute by these mills has doubled during the 
last ten years, while the foreign exports of raw jute have continued 
to increase very steadily, each year exceeding the preceding one. 

In Bengal, says the writer, there are old and new alluvial soils 
which are called the lal maii or khiar and pali mati respectively, 
the same as bhangar and khadar in Behar. The new alluvium is 
generally found near large rivers, especially in their deltas, and is 
commonly called alluvial soil par txcellenct. The soils of parts of 
Orissa, South Behar and the Burdwan Division belong to the old 
alluvium. The whole of North Behar, Eastern Bengal and North 
Bengal consists of new alluvium, with the exception of the 
Madhupur jungles in Mymensingh and the khiar in North Bengal. 
Jute grows on the new alluvium, but not on the old. The author 
here cites a striking example from the Bogra district in support of 
this fact. 

Jute grows on the high lands as well as on the low lands, which 
are not liable to submersion before the middle of June. Floods 
can not do much harm to the plants, once they are sufficiently strong, 
that is, when they will shortly run to flower. Mr. Chaudhuri thinks 
that high land jute is always superior to low land jute in quality. 

Jute is a rainy season crop. Damp heat is the most favourable 
condition for its growth. Excessive rain prevents both sowing of 
the . seed and the weeding and thinning of the young plants. 
Occasional showers of rain, varying from one to two inches, at inter- 
vals of about a week, are most beneficial for the growth of the 
plants. It is not possible to grow jute anywhere in Bengal during 
the cold weather. The cultivation of jute has been rapidly extend- 
ing owing to the high prices of this fibre during recent years. The 
price still continues high ; the demand for the fibre, according to the 
author, is increasing steadily. New markets are being continually 
opened out. There can be little doubt, says Mr. Chaudhury, that 
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the cultivation of jute will, in the near futurOi extend largely in 
Bengal and Assam. The total area under jute in 1906 was nearly 
10 per cent of the total cultivated land of the district in which 
jute is grown. 

Land for sowing jute is generally prepared just after the first 
shower of rain during the latter part of February or the beginning 
of March. Deep ploughing is said to be essential for this crop. 
Five to eight ploughings and four or five ladderings will be often 
found suflScient After sowing, there sliould be no ploughing, 
unless the soil is very light, but simply laddering to cover the 
seeds and to press the land in order to bring up the moisture to 
the surface of the soil which helps germination of the seed. 
Green manuring with san is strongly recommended by 
Mr. Chaudhuri for jute. This is said to be specially useful, when 
the character of the soil is required to be changed. By green manur- 
ring stiff clay becomes lighter and the light sandy soil becomes 
retentive of moisture. Cow-dung, castopcake, super-phosphate, 
salt-petre and bone-meal are also mentioned as effective manures. 
The sowing season of jute extends from about the middle of 
February to the end of May. Germination takes place within 
three or four days after sowing, if the soil contains sufficient 
moisture. 

Jute is cut from the beginning of July to the end of October. 
If the plants are allowed to get dead ripe, the fibre becomes coarso 
in texture and dirty reddish in colour. Plants are cut with a 
sickle close tc the ground. Plants growing in deep water are 
pulled up. After cutting or pulling, they arc tied in bundles <and 
steeped in water. In Eastern Bengal, where jute is cut in water, 
the steeping begins at once with the leaves on. The plants take 
10 to 30 days to rot. The water in wliich jute is steeped has 
considerable effect on the quality of the fibie. Steeping in running 
water takes longer time than in stagnant water. 

The cost of jute cultivation in Eastern Bengal is about Rs. 3-S 
per maund. An additional expenditure of between Rs. 6 and 
Rs. 14 is required if the land is to be manured. If the yield be taken 
at 16 maunds per acre, when the land is not manured, the value of 
the outturn may be estimated at Rs. lao, at the rate of Rs, 8 per 
maund, leaving a net profit of about Rs. 7 s per acre or Rs. 34 per 
Ugha. Mr. Chaudhuri considers that manuring increases the outturn 
at least by 6 maunds per acre. 

The book abounds in such useful informations as are referred to 
above, and we have absolutely no hesitation in saying that it wilt 
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prove an invaluable vade nucum to the growing class of )dti$ 
merchants in Bengal. The author has spared no pains to make 
it an instructive study and the statistics published in his book are 
specially interesting. The book ought to be translated into 
Bengali for the perusal and benefit of that class of Bengali 
merchants and manufacturers which do not know English. The 
entire community of jute merchants in this country should be thank- 
ful to Mr. Chaudhury for bringing out this exhaustive corapendiuna 
which has been moderately priced at one rupee and eight annas 
only. 

Mulhall, in his Dictionary of Statistics, states that the produc- 
tion of jute in India, including Bengal but not Upper Burmah, was 
630,000 tons in the year 1888 and the figure has no doubt con- 
siderably swelled by this time. Indeed the jute trade in this country 
is fraught with great possibilities. However much we may hope 
that jute should not be grown to the detriment to our foi)d-stufis, 
whatever the publicist may cry that jute is ruining oiir agricultural 
classes, we see with a clear vision that this particular crop is bound 
to make head-way in spite of all obstacles to retard its progress. In 
view of this state of things, we doubt not but the book will com- 
qiand a large sale. 

F* N.. 
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THE HIGHLANDS OF ORISSA 


Th« Spike Hill 


{Continued from the iast number) 

On the morning of the aoth December 1895, I crossed the 
British frontier and came into Uie tributary 
AtmarnkStaSr State of Atmallik,— and sure enough the Maharaja 
of that State, Mahendra Deo, was waiting at the 
frontier with his elephants and paeks to receivee me. His capital is 
away to the south on the Mahanadi, — and with the courtesy which 
is never wanting in these chiefs, he had come over thirty miles 
to meet me at the thresh-hold of his State, We journeyed together, 
still by the Sambalpur road westwards, and the road now ran 
through a wild undulating country frequently cut up by hill-streams 
which are now dry but are rushing tokrents in the rains. Hills rose 
to our north, and a higher range near to our south terminating 
in the Goja Parbat, so called because its bare crest 
terminates in a rock resembling a needle or spike. 
After passing this hill we left the Sambalpur road and turned 
southwards into the jungles, and encamped for the day in the 
small village of Boinda, embosomed in hills. 

Atmallik State is 730 square miles in area, but is full of hills 
and jungles. It has about five hundred villages 
containing a population of only thirty-one thousand 
—giving an average of only 60 peo{)le or say twelve families in 
each village. The Maharaja Mahendra Deo is 47 years of age, 
hale and hearty, genial and frank in his disposition, 
^d^his^Family natural courtesy which marks the 

true gentleman. He came into my tent and we 
had a long and pleasant talk about various matters concerning his 
State and its administration^ which I need not reproduce here. 
The Maharaja has married two sisters of the Angul family, and the 
story of this double marriage is very interesting. He went to 
marry the elder of the two sisters, but after the ceremony was 
over, the younger sister would not let her elder go, for the two 
dearly loved each other. At last the wise men of both houses 
put their heads together, and the parents of the bride and bride- 
^oom agreed that the bride’s younger sister should also be 
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married to the bridegroom I This was doite, and tte happy bride* 

groom who went in the hope of winning a bride i^me back with 

two I This happy double marriage was performed many years ago, 

and the Maharaja has now a son, the Jubaraj, as years of age, and 

two daughters who are married. Girls in the Garbjats, and in 

Orissa generally, except among Brahmins and one or two other 

castes, are married at the age of fifteen or sixteen. 

In the village of Kotora, as in most other villages that I have 

passed through, I saw the shrine of the Gram* 

wfage*godXss Devata^ the tutelary goddess of the village. She 

is generally a stone smeared with vermillion, 

housed in a shed surrounded by a strong palisade. The goddess 

of this village is called Khambeswari j thore is a priest who holds 

some lands for the service of performing worship once every week ; 

and on occasions of marriage as well as in times of epidemics or 

scarcity or other calamities the goddess is invoked with much more 

pomp and ceremony. Goats are then sacrificed, while the ordinary 

offering is rice and some vegetables. There can be little doubt 

that every village in non-aryan Bengal had its tutelary goddess, and 

when Aryan* Hinduism supplanted the primitive worship, the 

non-aryan goddess assumed Hindu names. 

On the a I st I travelled with the Maharaja some twelve miles 

through dense jungle and came to the village of Thakurgarh, 

Elephants walk faster than would seem at first sight, and we did 

12 miles in two hours and a half. I have now and then timed 

niy elephant when going prettj fast, and the huge animal did a 

mile in eleven minutes, which is 5^ miles an hour. But the 

usual pace is between four and five miles an hour. The whole 

of our way lay through a jungle, and the rays of the morning sun 

struggled through the thick trees and checkered and beautified 

^ „ the rustic scene. Bamboos were very frequent, 

A Dense Forest , . „ , , . , . v 

and occasionally our path lay entirely through 

bamboos forming an arched avenue with their bending stems and 

soft feathery leaves. The Maharaja informed me that wild 

elephants often resort to this jungle. Here and there trees had 

been cut down and patches of land had been brought under 

cultivation in valleys where water is available. The Gonds and 

the Khonds are the pioneers in this cultivation work, but are not 

. . good cultivators. They make a beginning, ~but 

whatever they get they spend in drink, and the 

Uriya Hindu, who is a more provident and careful as a cultivator, 

soon replaces them. In this way the aborigines are receding from 
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t^cts brougtit under cuUivationi— aeeking still to live their careless 
and unprovident lives in the bosom of uncleared jungles. 

The Maharaja takes a great interest in the extension of calti« 
vation in his State^ and has constructed about a 
^lage womc^^ hundred Bunds in different parts for the supply 
of water for irrigation. As we passed through the 
clearances and little villages in the jungle, the whole female popu^ 
lation of the villages turned out and greeted the Maharaja with 
their merry ulu sound, which we hear in Bengal on marriage and 
other festive occasions. Surely the Gond women have adopted 
this merry form of greeting from the Aryan Hindus I But the Gonds 
are by no means the majority of the population even in these 
Jungle villages. Low-caste Uriyas, generally Khairas, have 
already replaced them in the larger clearances. 

Thakurgarh, where we arrived after a journey of two hours and a 
half, is situated at the foot of a few ranges of hills to 
the south called the Panchadhara or the Five Ranges. 
The village is a comparatively large one, the Gonds are decreasing 
in number, and the Hindu castes are increasing. I sent for a 
number of Gonds and had a quiet chat with them. They have 
already forgotten their native language and speak Urya. Elders 
among them knew their own tongue, they said, but none of those 
who appeared before me spoke it. They have no caste among them, 
and they have become sufficiently Hinduized to get the lower 
caste Hindu Brahmins to celebrate their marriages. Girls marry 
at any age when they can get husbands, -»may be at r 5, may be 
at 25. They eat all kinds of animals, kid, fowl, deer, pig &c., 
I did not ask them if they took anything worse. But liorror of 
horrors !— every Gond who appeared before me,— -every Gond in 
these parts wears the Poiia or the holy thread ! 

One of the coldest mornings in this season was the morning 

^ ^ of the 22nd December, and I started before seven 

Crossing the 

PMohdhais in real bracing cold, and walked a couple of miles 
Villages jjp ^ warmth, before 1 got on my 

elephant Our way lay through thick jungle, mostly of bamboos 
—but as we approached the Panchadhara ranges, the ^sal, the 
Asan and other tall forest-trees were frequent. The wild hill- 
stream of Dhemdapote flows through a gap of these ranges, south- 
wards to the Mahanadi river, and we crossed the stream at a spot 
of great wildness and beauty, and then followed 
^ D hemdapota course. High wooded peaks rose to our left. 

Our path was shaded by unending forest trees, and 
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to our right, far below us, the Dhemdapota clattered over het 
stony bed. Our path rose gradually to a height of three or four 
hundred feet, and then gently descended, carving with every 
curve of the bills over which it was constructed. The Maharaja 
informed me that mangoes grow wild and plentifully in these hills, 
and that villagers, far and near, come and settle on these hills 
in the summer, forming temporary villages, in order to help 
themselves to these mangoes in season. 

At last we left the hills and woods behind, and descended into 
the valley of the Mahanadi. The Jubaraj met us here, and we all 
went together to Kaintra village which is the capital of the Atmallik 
State. One has a good view of the valley of the Mahanadi river 
from this place, the Panchadhara hills which we had just crossed 
lying to our north, and another range of hills running along the 
southern banks of the Mahanadi. 

On the 23rd morning, I paid a visit to the Maharaja in his 
Rajbaree and said good bye to him, thanking him for all his 
kindness. I crossed the Mahanadi to the State of Bod on the 


south and met the Raja of Bod, who was waiting for me on the 
banks of the river, and accompanied me to Jogendra Deo, at 
^ « Dhalpur. At one time Bod was an extensive State 
and comprised the whole of the south-western 
corner of the Orissa Garhjats. But new States like Atmallik and 
Daspalla have been carved out of this parent State, a part of Hod, 
inhabited by the Khonds, and called the Khond Mals which is 
now under British rule, so that the territory of Bod has dwindled 
now to only 2064 square miles, with a population of about ninety 
thousand. 


I have said that a portion of the Bod territory called the Khond 

. Mals is now under British rule. The history of 
The Khond-Mals 

this place which is the home of the Khoud tribe 
is interesting. The Khond Mals are surrounded by a ring of hills 
on all sides and are intersected in every direction by low ranges 
of hills, and though this hilly tract is situated within the Bod 
State, the Khond people were only nominally subject to the 
old Raja of Bod. They recognized the Rajas of Bod, but never 
paid any tax, and their own sardars administered their affairs 
without any interference from chief or king. It is well known 
that the Khonds practised human sacrifices to propitiate the 
goddess of the earth and make her fertile, and the Raja of 
Bod could not stop the practice or control the Khonds. The 
British Government accordingly established an agency to put 
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a flop to the practice (Act XXI of 1845) and the Raja was glad 
to make over the odoiinistiation of the Mats to the Britishi The 
Khond Mab are therefore a British possession now and form a 
sub-divbion of the British State of Angul, though separated from 
that tract by a wide tract of country. Human sacrifice has been 
stopped, and though the Khonds do not yet pay any rent or 
land-tax (except a plough tax), they are settling down into peaceful 
cultivators and have courts and schools among them. 

The Khonds are one of those aboriginal tribes who have been 
pushed into hilts and fastnesses by the invading 
Aryan Hindus, and have still retained their aborigi- 
nal customs and religion like the Sontals, the Gonds and the 
Kob. Their total number now in the Orissa Tributary States is 
probably under eighty thousand ; half of them live in these Khond 
Mab, and the other half are in the other Garhjat States like Bod 
and Angul, Daspalla and Nayagarh. 

Their religion b of a simple primitive character. The earth is 
their great goddess, and human sacrifices used to be made for 
centuries to make the goddess fertile and to yield crops. Children, 
bom of the Pan or other low tribes, were kept and 
Thd^liglon and supported for years for the sacrifice. During all 
this time the child kept for sacrifice (called Merid) 
was treated with exceptional indulgence, — he went where he liked 
and took what pleased him. At last the day came when a new 
clearance had to be made in the jungles or the goddess of earth had 
to be propitiated after a year of bad crops and scarcity, and the 
child was sacrificed, and his limbs interred in different fields. 
Thb inhuman practice has been stopped, but animals arc still 
occasioiMlly sacrificed, and the Khond will often pour some liquor 
on the earth before he drinks it. For the rest, the Khond lias 
other deities, gods of the Sun and Rain, Rivers and Forests ; and 
there b a tutelary goddess In every Khond village. There are two 
great celebrations attended with sacrifices,-— one in summer and 
the other in the autumn, after the rice crop is reaped. 

There is no caste division among the Khonds, and their women 
are treated with much respect and deserve it. 
Girls are allowed a degree of liberty and freely 
mix with young men and seldom go astray. After marriage the 
Khond wife b the mistress of the family and orders the household, 
and infidelity to the husband is scarcely known. Nevertheless, as 
among other barbarous races, the lot of the Khond wife is one of 
pre toil ; she does field work, she does household work, she 
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labours and toib while her husband is perhaps rtge^ng himsetf 
with drink I For drink is one df the besetting sins of the Khonds,— • 
^ and they drink not mild fermented liquor, like the 

" Bandin or Packwai of other tribes, but di^illed 

liquor. This degrades him and sullies the better traits of his 
cdiaraeter. Another Khond failing is cruelty, but like the Red Indian 
of America the Khond is hardy and brave, and never complains under 
suffering and never spares others. In the olden days when the 
Khond tribes had their wars among themselves or with other tribes, 
the Khond patriarch or tribal assembly sent out messengers 
from glen to glen with an arrow as a summons to war. Warriors 
assembled, the earth goddess, Bera-penu^ was propitiated with a vow 
Warfare ^ human sacrifice, the god of war, L^hapenu^ was 

implored with the blood of fowls or goats for 
victory, and then the fight ensued and continued till, like the 
fight described in The Fair Maid of Perth^ one party was fairly exter- 
minated ! British officers have testified to the courage of the 
Khonds, their devotion to their cause, and their superiority to physical 
pain. *Tn superiority to physical pain the Khonds are surpassed 
by no people. In a period of suffering rarely paralleled, during 
which the population wasted for two months beneath famine, 
disease and the sword, no single Khon d was found to falter in 
his devotion to the common cause/’ One person tore out his 
tongue by the roots and died rather than say anything that might 
involve his clan \ another refused food and died on the fourth 
day. 

But these wild days of warfare are over, and the Khonds are now 
being trained into the virtues and vices of civilized life. They are 
less addicted to drink than before ; their children go to school 
and learn the Uriya language, and their cultivators come to 
Courts and are becoming familiar with perjur y and all the chicanery 
of law. The population of the eastern half of the Khond Mals 
speak Uriya, dress like Uriyas, and are beco ming like the Uriya 
population. In the west, however, they still adhere to their original 
type,-*dress themselves with feathers and a loin cloth, are simple 
and truthful, drunk and inhuman. 

I had left Cuttack and crossed the Mabanadi on the 3rd 
Pecember ; and after a march of twenty days through six states 
1 had DOW recrossed the Mabanadi a hundred miles above Cuttack 
on the 23rd December, and come to Dholpur in Bod. My pHm 
now was to drift down the Mabanadi by boat, visiting the states on 
both banks until I reached Cuttack. 1 was enabled to ex|||te 
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this plan through the courtesy of the Maharaja of Atmallik and Ibe 
RajaofBodi who had k^pt suitable hoa^ ready for toe. Acouphi 
of canoes or I>oHgas were lashed togetheri a temporary thatched 
hut was erected on them, and the sides and roofs were covered 
with cloth and beautified by flags ! Two such gorgeous barges 
were ready for my use and that of my assistant and smaller boats 
were prepared for use as kitchen-boats. On the sjrd December 
accordingly I said good bye to the Raja of Bod at Dholpur, and 
drifted down the river. I'he ranges on both sides 
th<rj<aha^*l Mahanadi approached closer as I went 

down and the river winded between these wooded 
ranges, I reached Harbhanga on the afternoon and passed the 
night in the bungalow on shore* 

The next day 1 continued my journey down the Mahanadi. 
The wooded hills on both sides now rose directly from the banks 
of the river, and the scenery became more imposing. The hilly 
Jungles are full of peacocks, and 1 saw a troop of one male and 
five females at one spot on the river bank. In the afternoon 1 
reached Tikarpara where the Mahanadi was regularly locked in 
among the wooded hills, and looked like a long and winding lake, 
enclosed on all sides by majestic and precipitous hills rising 
from its banks. I saw a little of the reserved forests near Tikarpara, 
and slept at night in the bungalow on shore. Elephants range 
these forests, and a Khedda will be established here next year. 

It was a glorious Christmas morning— *the asth of December, 
1895! The morning mists rose from the waters 
o?the"M^!i!ana^^^ Mahanadi and rolled up the sides of the 

wooded hills on all sides. The weather was 
cold and crisp, bracing and delightful. The scenery was lovely 
like^ that of a lovely Scottish lake— but the Indian sun was 
brighter and more glorious than its sickly imitation in the northern 
climes I I started at seven in the morning, and ray boat went 
merrily over the limpid and bluish waters over the Mahanadi, 
sparkling in the morning sun* 

From Tikarpara to the historic pass of Barmul, the Mahanadi 
flows through a rocky gorge, the hills on both sides rising from the 
river to a great height, and clad with unending trees. A lovely 
spot like this in Europe would be known far and wide, and would 
be traversed by steamers and launches and frequented by count- 
less tourists, like the Rhine or the Lochs of Scotland, but no 
human voice disturbs the silence of the rock-bound Mahanadi 
and of the mighty wooded hills. Peacocks and other birds of 
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gaudjr plumage hunt these jungles and elephants and other wfld 
animals roam through the trackless woods. 

At Barmul the bills recede and are less conttnnons and the 

Tbe BumnlPan expands into a spactoos and mighty 

river, A laughing stream, appropriately called 
the Khalkhala, runs down from the southern side into the 
Mabanadi at this spot, and this stream leads up to the historic 
pass called Padmatola where on the and November 1804 the 
Mabrattas made their last stand after they bad lost Orissa 
in the previous year, and were defeated and broken by Major 
Forbes and escaped into the Central Provinces. The plan 
was that the British troops would proceed through this pass to 
the Berrars to cooperate with Wellesley who was fighting the 
Mahrattas in Central India. But Wellesley did not stand in need of 
the help. He had already won the famous battles of Assye and 
Wargaon, and bad forced the Scindia and the Raja of Nagpur 
to conclude a peace, and the Orissa tro(^ accordingly went back 
from Barmul to Cuttack. 

After a short halt at Barmul, my boat started again after mid* 
day and reached Belpada in the evening. It was a glorious night 
and the moon-light rested on the grey wooded hills and the broad 
waters and sand banks of the Mahanadi when I moored for the 


night. 

Belpada is in the Daspalla State, atrd the Raja Cbaitanya Deo 

^ „ Bhans of Daspalla came to see me the next mom* 

Daspalla State * 

tng. He claims lo be of Rajput descent, and waa 

dressed like a Rajput prince with Sowing white robes, and a 

splendid Rajput head dress decorated with a golden ornament in 

front. But he is weak in body and mind, and his state is in the 

hands of an Agent The area of the state is 568 square miles, and 

the population is over forty-five thousand. 

Opposite Daspalla, and situated on the rxrrthem banks of the 

Mahatuidi, is the smaller State of Narsingpur, with 
MarringpOT suite , . j , I- , 

an area of 199 square mdes.and a population of 

nearly thirty-four thousand. The Raja is a minor and is studying 

in the Cuttack School, and the state is under British administration, 

1 visited the palace in the evening, — a two-storeyed house with 

some pretensions to architectural beauty. The late Raja used to 

live in the lower rooms, and the upper floor was aswgned and ia 

still used for the worship of an image. By the side of this structure 

are the inner apartments,'>-masonry rooms round a quadrangle ; 

and close to this building on all sides are tbatdied sheds for that 
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ni&ld'’S«Tants, all surrounded by the palace wall Svery Rani in 
die Garh)}ats rejoices in a large number of maid- 
**»o are taken from their parents at an 
early age and are trained in the Raj family to their 
vocation. Occasionally the Raja favours one of them, and thence* 
forth she is promoted to the status of a Fut-Bai^ the Raja*^ flower* 
lady. 

The village, as usual, consists of a long and spacious street 
Ri Oran leading up to the Rajbari, with huts on both sides. 

The tutelary goddess of the village happens to be 
a vermillion-covered stone right in the middle of the street, and 
unprotected. It is proposed to remove her to a suitable site and 
give her a suitable roof. The jail, dispensary, school, police 
station and post office are the most conspicuous buildings, while 
there is a beautiful garden near the Rajbari where I saw ripe 
oranges on trees. On the 27th, I marched from Narsingpur- 
Garh by land to Champeswar, a village in that state. The hills 
of Hindol were to my north, while the Mahanadi flowed on my 
right, and the peaks and ranges beyond the Mahanadi bounded 
the view. I halted that night at Champeswar, in a bungalow, 
close to the foot of the hill. On the following morning crossed 
the Mahanadi and came to Kantilea, in the Khondpara State, lying 
to the south of that river. 


The Khondpara State has an area of 244 square miles and a 
population of sixty-three thousand The Raja 
^^^Khondpara jjatobor Murdharaj received me in state on the 
banks of the river, and accompanied me to 
Kantliea. He is over 6o years of age, but is still active and stalwart, 
a goo^ s/h'iart, and with a good-humoured face and lively 
conversation. He wore a green turban decked with gold ornament, 
and a green silk robe set off with gold. Two royal umbrellas, one 
black and one white, were carried by two retainers while 
a third carried a jhcmda^ representing shield on a long pole. 

As we went from the river bank into the village on elephants, 
we passed a low hill to our left with a fine temple buih on its 
crest, the towers of which are visible from a great distance. 
Festoons of leaves had been hung across the streets, paths ran 
before and behind with their swords, and the whole village turned 
out to view the procession. 

We halted for a short time in a bungalow in the village. The 
Raja never omits to mention that he » related to the Raja of 
Rewa in Central India, and he had many anecdotes of shikar 
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totelline. He was accompanied by his boy, a fine looking and 
intelligent youth, but not born of his Rani. The youth is well 
read in Sanskrit, and sang verses from ntany Sanskrit poets in a 
sweet musical voice. In the afternoon I left the place and drifted 
down the Mahanadi river until I reached Baramba,-«tbe last State 
which I visited during my December tour. 

The State of Baramba lies to the north of the river, and is 
separated by the lofty Kanaka range of bills from 
e antn lae farther north, the peak of Kanaka 

rising to over two thousand feet Baramba is a small State, 
134 square miles in extent, containing a population of only thirty', 
two thousand. The Kaja is a minor and is reading at Cuttack, 
and the administration of the State is in British hands. Landing from 
my boat I rode on my elephant through villages which rejoice in 
the classic names of Mathura and Qop, and reached the Garb or 
head quarters of the State by moon-Ught The same evening I 
had a stroll through the town which is in the usual style^'—one long 
and spacious street lined with huts, and leading to the Rajbari, 
At the request of the Rani I had an interview with her. The old 
lady wished to see her son married, and expressed a natural and 
reasonable wish to come to Cuttack and live with her son from 
rime to time. The inner apartments of the Rajbari is on the usual 
plan, — pucca masonry rooms round a central quadrangle or court* 
yard, and surrounded on all sides by huts for mmd-eervants, 
A new two-storied house is under construction for the residence 
of the young Raja, and behind it are the inner apartments which 
I desired to be constructed in the usual quadrangular form which 
ladies here find so comfortable. 

I slept in a bungalow on the top of a hill apart from the town, 
and the next morning I enjoyed the scenery from this high spot 
Hills, higher than the bungalow hill, rose to the north, while to the 
south the level fields stretched away to the Mahanadi, and hills 
far beyond that river were visible. As usual, I visited the jul, 
the dispensary, the vernacular school and the ofBcea 

On the morning of the goth December, I left Baramba and 


Temples on Rocks 


drifted down the Mahanadi as far as Banki. I 
passed the cmiical island rock known as the 


Sinba Natha from the name of the image whose temple is built on 


its slopes. Many other similar temples are built on the rocks 


along both sides of the Mahanadi, and it is said the Mahrattas 


Kpaired these temples whim they held the country. 

The river has extensive sand banks here on both sides. Ih 
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Bankl 

was annexed 


high doodsi the water eovers the sand banks and also the cotmtrjr 
on both sides to the foot of the hills, and the river looks like a 
limitless stretch of waters, over ten miles wide. 

Banki was the head quarters of a tributary State up to 1840 ; 

but the Raja was convicted of murder, and 
sentenced to imprisonment for life, and the State 
by the British Government and now forms a part of 
Cuttack District. I left Banki on the morning of 
the gist December, passsed Naraj in the afternoon, 
where the river bifurcates into two streams, the 
Mahanadi and the Katjuri, between which the town of Cuttack is 
situated. I reached that town at night, and saw the old year out 
and the new year in. 

bt coniinutd^ 

RomMis Cb* DtttS 


The old year 
oat and the 
year in 


new 


POOR MEN^ PROBLEMS 

SANITATION AND AGRICULTURB IN RBNGAL 

It will be readily granted that the questions of the agriculturo 
and sanitation are two of the questions of paramount importance 
to the people of India and those in which millions of our popular 
tion are vastly more interested than in most far-reaching political 
reforms, 'fhat the questions so far as Bengal is concerned are not 
so very far apart from one another as may be too readily assumed, 
we shall see in the sequel. And so far as Bengal is concerned 
they stand on a footing somewhat different from the rest of India. 

O^e of the most troublesome features of the administration of 
Bengal, East and West, is the question of sanitation. The growing 
insanitary condition of the provinces which is becoming every day 
too patent and the sorrowful features of the health of Bengal 
villages and towns and which is so very evident to any casual 
observer of the villages and towns have already imprinted themselves 
indelibly on the figures relating to the sanitation of the provinces. 
These display an apalling increase in mortality and sickness from 
malaria and to a smaller extent from cholera, all over the provinces. 
But although the fact has made itself so very patent no one is really 
very much in earnest about meeting the situation. Some money 
and enterprise has been employed in determining the bacteriological 
hets and the aetiology of malaria but up till now no really com- 
prehensive attempt has been made to meet in a proper spirit this 
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widespread calamity which has cast a shadow over the popalatioq 
of the {Movince which has been every day groiring in extent as 
well as intenaty. But the evil has reached a stage when a decided 
step to grapple with the situation cannot very much longer be 
delayed. 

Speaking as a lay man from common every day observation one 
may say that there must be a very close relation between the proper 
supply of water and malaria. I suppose that every man who has 
had to do with a malaria-stricken village will bear me out when I 
say that the outbreak of malaria in any locality has as often as not 
immediately followed the disturbance or check in coarse of a 
river which used to flow by the locality. Now these rivers affect 
the health of any locality in two important ways. In the first place, 
the river system of Bengal makes up a natural drainage which 
keeps the area drained by it clean. In the second place, it is a 
means of water supply which is renewed every minute by water 
drawn from its source. Both these sources of health are affected 
by the stoppage of water supply. The water stagnates and is con- 
tinually fouled by the villagers. Thus on the one hand the poison 
of the locality is not carried off and on the other the water being 
drunk and otherwise used becomes a source of further contamina- 
tion. 

Perhaps this relation of river water with malaria will be readily 
recognised and in the days of Sir Charles Elliot attempts had been 
made to open up some silted up rivers in parts of Bengal But the 
attempt has stopped there. Since then such projects seem to have 
been definitely abandoned and all that has been done to meet the 
pest of malaria consist of the occasional digging of drinking water 
tanks for the supply of pure water and the supply of cheap quinine. 
By way of patchwork these measures are undoubtedly better than 
nothing, but certainly the evil has developed to such enormous 
extent as to demand a more drastic treatment. 

One fact ought to be quite clear, and that is, that to meet the 
evil no patchwork will be nearly adequate. It is not this locality 
or that infected with the fell disease which mote than its immediate 
injury inflicts a permanent loss on the nation by degenerating its 
ofibpring. The fact is that practically the whole of Bengal is a 
sweltering mass of malaria-stricken population. The cause of such 
a widespread epidemic must be a comprehensive one which 
must be dealt with on an equally comprehensive scale. The root- 
cause must be got hold of and an all>embracing scheme must be 
devised for removing it, no matter at what cost and in what time. 
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It muy take long to remove the evil altogether, but a beginning 
must be made at once. 

If a proper expert enquiry is made, it is possible, it may be found 
that the most prominent causes of disease are the bad water and 
bad drainage, induced in most cases by the changing courses of 
streams and the consequent silting up of old beds. Of these the 
problem of drainage has not yet been thought of. The question of 
drinking water supply is supposed to be solved by the occasional 
excavation of a drinking water tank by the District Board out of its 
none too overflowing cash. Yet, the only way of meeting these 
difRculties is by a comprehensive scheme of works which will tax the 
utmost skill of the best engineers, to regulate a proper flow of water 
all over the province, fit to carry ulT sewage and to supply fresh water 
for drink. 

Even if it should be found that a regulation of the river 
courses of Bengal may solve the question of sanitation, the stupen- 
dous magnitude and tlie vast uncertainty of the iiiuiertaking would 
certainly justify the attitude of utmost unwillingness to approach 
the problem. I'he whole province would perhaps have to be re- 
surveyed for the purposes of regulating the river system and a 
stupendous scheme worked out at great expense and labour. Even 
then the uncertainties of Bengal soil and the uncertainties of 
river courses make the success of any such measure carefully 
thought out, highly problematical and may lead only to disaster. 
The utmost caution is therefore certainly required in handling such 
a scheme. It may perhaps even be granted that the science of 
engineering has not yet been sufficiently developed to grapple with 
a problem of such appalling magnitude. But when all is said and 
done, there appears no valid reason for not trying to see if anything 
can be done. There is no reason why engineering skill which has 
negotiated before this position of a sufficiently great magnitude 
should not be called upon to study the situation in Bengal and 
find a way out of its difficulties. At any rate there is no harm in 
trying to a study of its possibilities. The cost may be immense, 
but an attempt is surely worth making to study the problem even 
at that 

There is no question at any rate that the Government ought to 
take up the work of fighting malaria in right earnest At present 
this stupendous work is left mainly to the District Boards who are 
asked to grapple with the situation in their own District as best they 
can with tlieir scanty resources and with scantier assistance from the 
Government. Apart from the smallness of their means there is one 
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evil in the arrangement whioti does not seem to have attracted proper 
attention. The exact remedy to the evil in any district cannot be 
found except on a comprehensive view of the whole province. The 
scfenttfic study of malaria with a view to its prevention is yet in its 
infancy and that study in order to lead any really valuable results 
must be made from data carefully culled from all affected centres. 
Tl>e measures devised must also have reference not to a district by 
itself but to the province at large. Grave evils may otherwise 
follow. Suppose for instance that a Municipality or District Board 
with sufficient funds and enterprise thinks fit to construct a scheme 
of effective drainage for tiie area under its jurisdiction. That 
drainage may be very effective so far as this area is concerned but 
unless it is made with reference to the facilities of the neighbouring 
area, the only result would be to discharge its sewage upon another 
part of the province which cannot properly manage to remove it 
with reference to the system of drainage of the offending town. 
Such things are not altogether rare and I have known Muni- 
cipalities constructing a system of drains with no other object than 
to discharge sewage out of its jurisdiction. Besides this, each 
district is left to discover its own means of battling with malaria and 
this necessarily leads on to a repetition of the same futile experiments 
at great cost in different parts of the province. While, if the Gov- 
ernment had taken up the pioneer-work it might have been done at 
much less cost to the province and left a large margin to be uti- 
lised in taking effective steps against malaria. 

From all these considerations and many others which will 
naturally occur to any one who has made a proper study of the 
system of sanitation in the province it will be abundantly clear that 
any effective steps towards checking malaria can only be taken if 
the Government wakes up to its responsibility in the matter and 
initiates a study of the question on a comprehensive scheme. When 
its scheme is fully thought out and a plan of operations clearly 
drawn up for the entire province, the Municipalities and District 
Boards should undoubtedly be called upon to look to the execution 
of the parts of the scheme which relate to their own jurisdiction. 
But the pioneering work will have to be done by the Government 
and that without delay. 

Is it too much to ask that the Government of Bengal should 
set on foot a full scientific investigation into the whole question of 
malaria in the province ? Not one of those official commissiokis 
so often initiated, which serves no other purpose than to create 
evidence that Government has been stirring in the matter, but a 
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conMnission consisting of very competent men, medical men and 
bacteriologists of repute, and engineers of note assisted by men who 
are fully acquainted with "Bengal village life. !f such an inquiry 
ts to be instituted, the first step no doubt would be to send out to 
the villages^ thanas, subdivisions an*i districts, full instructions for 
the observation of specified facts and to prepare them for examina- 
tion by the commission. After an adequate time has been given- for 
observation, the commission might set out on its work. 

There is one matter which, it strikes me, must be borne in 
mind if any such inquiry is undertaken. For the purposes of this 
inquiry at least, the partition of Bengal should not exist. 'I'he 
two Governments shoultS combine to make possible the study of 
the entire province as a wholie :: for the provinces are so homo- 
geneous and tl>eir sanitary conditions are so dependant on one 
another that a study of the one without the other is sure to yield 
utterly inadequate and misleading results. If, as I suppose, the 
question of drainage would be by far the most important question 
in relation to malaria, it cannot be properly stu<]ied without re- 
ference to the entire river system of the major portion of the two 
provinces together. This cannot be done if the two Governments 
take up the problem piecemeal. It can only lead to confusion (‘f 
issues and misleading and perhaps disastrous consequences. 

A very notable illustration of the inadequacy of such partial 
studies was furnished by an enquiry conducted by Mr. Oldham in 
Western Bengal into the question whether high price of food grains 
Irad anything to do with the Increased production of jiitc. The 
conclusions that the Commissioner drew from a study of facts in 
Western Bengal was that the area under cultivation for rice had 
not decreased on account of the cultivation of jute and that con- 
sequently there was no truth in the suggestion that the increase in 
the production of jute was responsible for the rise in prices in 
Western Bengal. But the great fact was not taken into considera- 
tion that commerce has signally foiled to take proper account of the 
Curzonian boundaries and that for the purposes of commerce, Bengal 
is still an undivided province. The price of crops vary in each of 
tlie provinces with direct reference to the condition of agriculture 
in the other. So that although the rice area may not have decreased 
in Western Bengal, yet the swallowing up of culturable land by jute 
in Eastern Bengal may, for all that we know, have been the cause 
of the rise of prices. 1 do not say that that has been the fact, but 
if that has been so, Mr. Oldham’s enquiry may be looked upon as. 
wholly futile if not misleading. 
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This briiigs me to the other ffetU qaestm whkb has been 
affecting the lives of mi/boQS of the popalatioa who take no 
account of Le^latiVe Council or, for that matter, of Swaraj, absolute 
or qualified : the phenomenal rise of prices of food crops in Bengal 
This too is a question for all India» but even with reference to 
this question Bengal stands on a footing somewhat distinct from 
the rest of India. The conditions of the two Bengals with reference to 
climate and soil no less than in respect of land tenure makes this plot 
of land a piece by itself to be studied apart from the rest of India. 

Several theories have been put forward for the general rise in 
the prices and respective values of these have yet to be^ proved. It 
is not my purpose in this article to canvass the merits of these 
theories. In this article 1 am only concerned with noting the fact 
that an enormous rise in the price of food stuffs has occurred 
within the past few years. There have indeed been a succession of 
bad years in Bengal, the like of which Bengal has not had for a 
ver>’ long time. But even this is not sufficient to account for 
the permanent high figure at which foodstuffs stand now. The 
situation, whatever its causes, has come to stay, independently of 
the fluctuations in the yield of crops in any year. While on the 
one hand this fact of itself demands a sifting enquiry into its real 
causes, it ought to open the eyes of our people to another aspect 
of our agrarian question. It is the question of the improvement 
of our agriculture/ which alone can meet with a situation threatening 
to become a permanent feature of our economic condition. We 
must anyhow increase the total output of our crops. The con- 
ditions of Bengal make it eminently suitable for agriculture and 
it is an industry that we can never afford to neglect. We ought 
therefore to take the greatest care to see that our agricuUural 
prosperity remains unimparied and that our capacities for the 
industry is not by any means permanently injured. 

The one fact that ought to be forced upon our attention by the 
succession of bad years is that inspite of our magnificient river 
system we are hopelessly at the mercy of Nature. A shower 
delayed and a shower too early or too much for the season means 
ruin to our agriculture for the year. Vet there is no reason why 
it should be so. In no civilised country is the con iition as bwd 
as this. In very few countries does nature’s bounty flow with die 
Abundance that it does here but in no other country is the agri- 
culturist a slave to Nature. The question naturally arises, could 
ncythiiig be done to free agriculture very largely from its utter 
dependence on timely rain. 
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v4» ft ft, out •grfcuUow L in the greafe^ iptt of Be^ 
for ^le most part dooe by Nature herself. O^r 
entniated to Nature and so is Qumuring of tl^soiL Our cqltivatQfS 
only the sdl and sow the seed and do a little hoeing. This 
done Uiey sit cooifortably confident of a harvest But this comfort 
is amply repaid by the penalty of starvation if there is anything 
wrong w^ the rains. If we were not so dependent upon Nature 
perhaps we might depend on agriculture with a very much 
larger amount of confidence, and agriculture like Indian finance 
would cease to be ‘‘gambling on rain.” Could nothing be done 
to secure this independence, to save crops from inundations on 
the one hand and drought on the other? Drought might very 
easily be remedied by irrigation but inundation is a far more 
diflfcult matter to deal with. A carefully planned elaborate system 
of canals might remove the evils of innundations but it would 
remove its good effects too. At presenti over a Urge part of 
Eastern Bengal, all the manuring and renovation of the soil is done 
by periodical innundations. The innundations%l80 have a very useful 
influence in washing away the unpurities country. But I suppose that 
these difficulties are not serious. Artificial manuring may ultimate- 
ly prove much more profitable and is surely much more certain 
than the chances of an innundation and manuring is certainly out 
of quesUoD so long as the manure runs the risk of being washed 
away any rainy day. As for carrying away the accumulated filth 
of the country a well regulated system of drainage will effectually 
remove all necessity for the annual wash that some parts of the 
country seem to need. 

So that it does not seem altogether unlikely that the same 
scheme of re-distribution of river water in the province which may 
prove beneficial to the sanitation of the province may also be 
helpful to the agriculture of the province by saving it from the 
twofold evil of innundation and drought. All this is no doubt 
problematic and may not stand the test of scientific investigation. 
But in any case, it does not seem that the possibilities of agricul- 
ture in Bengal have been exhausted and that a well judged 
scheme cannot be thought out for making agriculture less depend- 
ent on rainfall. 

Of late some steps have been taken by the Government to 
improve the agriculture of the province, but these attempts have 
mainly been concerned with the improvement of staple crops, 
introduction of new staples and a very humble and so far fertile 
attempt to spread knowledge of scientific agriculture. The ques- 
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tion as to whether anything can be done in Bengal to free agri- 
culture from the absolute thraldom to Nature has not been yet 
mooted. It is no doubt a very bold and ambitious suggestion 
but there is no reason why the Government of Bengal eamiot 
indulge in daring ambitious projects of this type when by a series 
of bold and dashing projects large tracts of arid desert in the 
Punjab have blossomed forth into fields groaning with corn. It is 
good to be cautious and following the line of least resistance 
is very good policy but at times a dashing move does a lot of 
good which any amount of patchwork could not have done. 

In any case the question of freeing agriculture from its hopeless 
dependence on Nature is one which ought to engage the attention 
of the Government and a study of the whole subject from the 
scientists’, administrators’ and the people’s point of view ought 
certainly to find a place in the scheme of the agricultural improve- 
ment of the country side by side attempts to improve the staples, 
to introduce new staples and to spread agricultural knowledge. 
It is high time that the Government initiated a systematic study 
of the agricultural conditions of Bengal and of the possibilities of 
the improvement of those conditions in all its aspects. 

This problem, like the other one, must be viewed from a broad 
standpoint and must be studied in the two provinces together. It 
is scarcely needful to point out that, not professing to have any 
expert knowledge of these matters, I do not put forward any of the 
concrete propositions advanced with any confidence of their fitness. 
All that I suggest is that in the considerations set forth above on 
the basis of common every day observation there might be found 
food for expert investigation ; and that an enquiry may with profit 
be started into the problems of sanitation and agriculture in a 
broad spirit and schemes of a liberal nature may then possibly he 
devised for a solution of these problems which touch all classes of 
people very intimately. I am sure that any money spent on such 
enquiry will not be thrown away and an honest zeal in making a 
sifting enquiry into the questions and taking steps to meet them 
will meet with the warmest sympathy of the public. 

CISAadra 8«A*G«ptA 
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MUND ARI POETRY 

{Continued from the May number) 

There is no sight that arouses greater enthusiasm in the Munda 
youth than the rolling volumes of smoke and blazing tongues of 
lire that occasionally rise from some neighbouring hill or jungle 
and bespeak active preparations for an approaching hunt. The 
object of this hre is to burn down the smaller branches, twigs and 
dry leaves that lie strewn all over the tract selected for the hunting 
excursion, and thus to prevent the animals from having any warning 
through the pattering of the leaves and the creaking of the twigs 
under the feet of the huntsmen. As the red fire blazes high and 
the black wreathes of smoke curl up above the trees, the eager 
groups of Munda youth watching the smoke and the fire rejoice 
at the prospect of a successful hunt, and the Munda poet, half 
in joy and half in pity thus addresses the luckless and doomed 
animals : 

[JadurI 

Buruiha kuXai lotantana^ 
fieradoa near sukultanae^ 

Baijomme kulai diri-kapata^ 

Baijomme near daru-ka/>ata, 

Kachim boroa kapichutido ? 

ICachim ehirea sarkanulo * 

Leha-kkaJaHre nirbohme^ 

Mar-dhar-janre hojorholome* 

[Transi.ation] 

There burn, O hare I the leaves and twigs, 

That yonder hill bestrew. 

Grey smoke, O Ear, (a) from yonder vale, 

Lo I rises into view. 

Stone doors, O hare, do thou secure, 

To shield thee from attack. 

Strong doors of wood, thou Ear, prepare 
To shun the hunters track. 

Dost thou not dread, O say, thou hare. 

The point of huntsman’s spear ? 

Dost thou not dread the hunter’s raid. 

The point of his arrow fear ? 

When huntsman sets his hounds on thee, 

O seek thy stonodoor’d cell. 

When huntsman’s halloo fills the woods, 

Get in and hide thee well. 

The Munda, in the plenitude of his faith, believes that it is the 
Gods presiding over his sacred groves that assist him in the chase 
as they assist him in securing a good harvest. And in songs like 
the following we hear the Munda poet expressing his simple 
faith 


(a) Bar is the M nadari name for a wild eat. 
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CfAPl] 

Madukam/aiar do smdirai Smojana^ 

Bkai^ Senderao stm^onot 
Papra chandi do karingae hiridjana^ 

Bkdi karingao Hritfy’oiiM, 

Madukam jaer do Hdng jiluiona^ 

Shai Thtingjiluian, 

Papra chandi do da babatana do, bhai 
Bhai Da babatan 

Madukam Jatr do hdut^ian kulai^ 

Bhai kutungan kulau 
Pa/ra chandi do^ bhai^ Jatarang mara% 

Bhai% jatarang mara. 

[Translation] 

The gjod in Madkam Sarna reigns. 

To join our chase that deity deigns, 

And oot he goes a-chasing* 

The god of Papra Chandigrove, 

With village huntsmen doth he rove. 

The hunters’ party gracing. 

For us the Madkam deity high, 

At beasts doth let his arrows fly. 

And down He shoots the game. 

The Papra Chandi brings us rain, 

That helps the growth of paddy grain 

His bounty the rains proclaim. 

And there behold the Madkam yhe/* 

Shoots down and baps a nimble hare, 

And carries in joy his prey. 

And there. the Papra Chandi good, 

Down shoots the peacock in the wood, 

And shoulders his game full gay. 

A faith like this reminds us of the numerous invocations of the 
Vedic Rishis to Indra and Varuna, the Pushan and the Aswins 
to help them to subdue the black aborigines or to bring down rain 
to fertilise their fields. 

If the Munda is passionately fond of the chase, his passion for 
dancing is, if possible, still greater. Visit a Munda village any moon- 
light night, and you will find the young folk of the village assembled 
at the village Akkra or dancing-meet merrily dancing to the 
dumang*8 sound till very late hour of the night And on oc- 
casions of their tribal festivals, you see them sing and dance 
the whole night through. Nor is even the day-time excepted. All 
work is practically suspended for a few days. And the Munda 
gives himself up whole-heartedly to dancing And drinking, lAusic 
and song. Mark how the hmrt of the Munda bounds with joy at 
the sound of the music that heralds a dance : 

^[Jadur] 

Kote harambu dumat^ sarif 
figt ho Htib i&iba 

Mo Htib Htiba, 

Barigara hantat saritana 
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Kuram he dope! dep^ta 

Ho dopol dope fa 
Hbtekq^rambu dumang 5ari% 

Stnoge sanaia 

Ho senogt sanaia 
Barigara karttal santanat 
Biridge monea. 

Ho biridge monea 

[Translation] 

T*ie dumang sounds at Kot* karambu 
My heart leaps up at the sound, 

At the sound. 

The hartal rings at Barigara, 

My heart with glee doth bound, 

At the sound. 

The dutnang sounds at KoP karambu 
O ! Haste, my dear, to the dance, 

To the dance. 

The hartal clanks at Barigarha 
O ! Rise, iny dear, from tliy trance, 

To the dance. 

It IS not the young man alone who hankers after the hilarious 
excitement of the dance. Even striplings of tender years long to 
join it. Thus in the following song, we hear quite a young boy 
requesting his elder brother to take him to the dance. In reply to 
the elder brother’s protest on the ground of the younger brother’s 
ignorance of tlie rules of the dance, the young boy naively replies 
that though ignorant of the steps of the dance he will closely 
imitate the dancers in their various movements of the feet 

[Gena] 

Okekotem senotana, Dada 
Juri jurun bondotana, 

Chunaikolem biridtana, Dada, 

Jota jota botorana ? 

Aing doing senotana, Balu, 

Chelantola susunte 
Aing doing bindtana^ Bacha 
Latai tola karamte, 

Chetaniola susundore, Dada, 

Aingo dada idijaingme 
Latartofa Karatndof e, Dada, 

Aingo, Dada, seterjaingtne, 

Chetaniola susundore, Bafu, 

Harem ituan. 

Lalariola Karamdore, Bacha, 

Harem sarian. 

Chetaniola susundoro, Balu, 

Ayeneko kurillena, 

Laiartola karamdore, Bacha, 

Doaieko Usarma, 

Ako, Daaa, huriUredos 
Aingo dadaing kuritea 
Ako, Dada, Usarenredo, 

Aingo, Dada, usarena, 

[Translation] 

[Veuant Brother] Oh t Whither walkett thou, my brother, my. 

With double icndtls floating down so gay 7 
Say, where, my brother, dost thou wend thy way, 

With pair of gaudy b«(»rt deck’t full gay 7 
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[Elder Brother] To join the dfthee, iSiy brdthiftt dibudri I go, 

That dahce in upper hamlet there, you know, 

1 haste to Join tne merry dance, tny dear, 

The Karam dance in the lower hamlet there. 

[Younger Brother] To join the dance in upper hamlet, do 

Along with thee, my brother, take me too. 

The dance in lower hamlet going on. 

To join that danCe, O ! take me, dear, anon. 

[Elder Brother] But thou, the art of dancing dost not know. 

Say what, in upper hamlet wilt thou do ? 

Nor the rules of Latartola danCe dost know, 

In vain to Latartola dance wilt go. 

O I grand in hpper hamlet the dancer's step, 

As on he swin(^ and takes his forward leap ! 

At Karam dance in lower hamlet there, 

O backwards doth the dancer move so fair ! 

[Younger Brother] While forwards the dancers with measured steps will leap, 
With them 1*11 move and equal measure keep ; 

And When the dancers back their steps will trace. 

With them I’ll backwards move with equal grace. 

Again, in the following song, we hear a young maiden request- 
a young man of her acquaintance who is going to see the 
Ind festival, to wait for her till she has combed het own wealth of 
glossy hair. There are belles amongst the Mundas as amongst 
Other laces. The young man afraid of being belated protests 
against the maiden’s delay. 

[Jadur] 

Aamdoha lang ckere severed 
Namdoho kokotema f 
Natndoko marasinga napanom 
Namdoho chimai kotema ? 

* Aingdoho Indiehuti dumang sari^ 

Naingdoho IndtUlting, 

Naingdoho marmUhuti tebkeredere 
Aingdoko manniseoafe 
Aleho norahesa lidi lidi^ 

Naloho tiiigutangingme 
Naloho darehare kichakochongtU 
Nahho japatarttingme^ 

Naloho lamaiang nakite 
Naloho nakl^en/aing. 

Aloha burjujang jururute 

A loho jururenfai ng 

Nfareha kam nakinakin^do 

idareho nirjabagema 

Mareho kam jururungjururungdo^ 

Mmvha nojor rarama. 

[Translation] 

[Maiden :] Thus flaunting like the long- tailed lang,^ fair youth. 

Say, whither dost thou fly ? 

Thus strutting like the gaudy peacobk, friend, 

O, whither dost thou hie ? .. 

[Yenth :] The mandal sounds benCatti the AMfi-pole, 

O, there to see the /nd 1 go. 

The drum resounds beneath the NlOrmi pole, 

O, there to see the pu/df ho ! 

[Maiden :] Where sUnds that tall and tap’ring ptpar tree, 

Beside yon village rokd, 

O there, awhile, do thou await me, friend. 

Beneath yon broad. 

* The Umg is a Wantiflil bird With Made wad yetlbw feathers and a long Uil. 
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And where yon har tree waves its branches wide» 

That sparkle in the snn 
Of there, do thou, await me, friept), awhile 
And thee I’ll join nnon. 

My oval comblike seed of lama fialt« 

With this I comb my hair. 

My pretty comb like stone of bwju fruit, 

Adjusts my hair so fair. 

[Youth] Ah well ! if thou hast yet to comb thy hair, 

I’ll leave thee here alone, 

Haste, haste, de>ir maid, arrange thy hair 
Or else I dy anon. 

Behold how naerry youth in couples move 
They leave me here alone. 

Quick, quick, or else those youthful couples there, 

Away will all be gone. 

The Munda’s love of music is hardly less strong than his love 
of the dance. Thus, in the following song, we mark with what 
winning importunity the Munda wife requests her husband to 
play upon his rude pipe : — 

[Mage] 

Noraft^^angme burn mpendom ns/w, 

Norangalanti me 

Banom alaugm^ koreikoka .^adom bate 
Banom ahn^me^ 

Bapudjana burunependom mfu^ 

Bapudjanik^ 

Sidejana kovochoka sadomhale 
:>lde/ana 

Baleruraemi burunepeudom ruim^ 

Baleruraeme 
Teh tufoime kerecheka sadombate 
Telemraeme 

[Translation] 

[Wife] O blow thy pipe of ependem made, 

Ependom on hills that grow* 

O blow ihy pipe— ^blow. 

O play on banom of turUusa*shell 
Wiih liorse-bair stringed so gay, 

O play on th’ iKinom.pl.'ty. 

[Husband] Lo ! broken my pipe of'/endom made. 

The hill-^ri«fi?w, wife 

Ah 1 brtjk'n in twain ray pipe \ 

And hrok^i this iattom of toi lolse^heU, 

With strings ot hor.se.halir Hue ! 

Ah ! biok’n sweet Ixu'.oiu mine { 

[Wife] Do make anew a riUte, dear, 

By boring a pendom^cYii^ 

Do make anew ihy pipe t 
And string anew thy battem, dear, 

With horsediair strings attune. 

Do airing lliy safngi soon. 

If the Munda gives himself up whole-heartedly to dancing and 
tinging, music and merry-making, in his festive seasons, he is n<s 
less whole-hearted in his devotion to his duties when the season 
for work arrives. We notice in the following song with what joyful 
alacrity his womenfolk go out to the fields in the rains and 
transplant the paddy seedlings all the day lopg, md k> (lie e«aing 
wwily tetum homa with their wages in paddy. 
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(.Larsva] 

Asan^ chandu tebahna 
Dola maire rca nalaUt 
Haturen horokc do orongtena 
Sobenkc senotanako, 

Midiarebu kamiabu panti panfigi 
Singido dubuilena, 

Dola maire nalatelaU, 

Nalahuietakeda 
Rurungiahu — Mandiabu 
Honhopon tenda nuiabu* 

[.Translation] 

Now Asarh is here 
O comef my dear, 

Transplant the paddy seedlings green* 

The village all* 

Obey the call, . 

Out streaming from their houses seen* 

Together we 
Will work in glee, 

O side by side in rows so gay. 

When sets the sun 
We will be gone 
And take our wages for the day 
Our wages ta’en, 

WeMl husk the grain, 

Prepare and boil sweet rice for food 
Our children dear. 

Will share the cheer. 

With us tyill quaff the gruel good, 

Paddy is to the pastoral Munda, the chief food-stuff that sus** 
tains life, and the source of all his wealth. And naturally the 
Munda invests it with a personality and regards it with an affec- 
tionate veneration. To his imagination, the biting cold of the 
winter seems to afflict and the warmth of a snug cottage to cheer 
up the paddy-grains. And thus he sings as follows : — 

[Mage] 

Lorbo sokora Laki^rajam rabangtana, 

Lakirajam rabangtana, 

Lorbo sokora Lakirajam rearaiana, 

Lakirajam rearatana* 

Eia Raja bolome^ taniaraifig baisaititadt 
Ela Rafa sorome^ koaluing^ haibaruitad^ 

SarHa chim labara koating baisaititady 
Sartia ehim labara^ koaling baibaruitad^ 

[Translation] 

Thou Paddy on yon field at the head of the river, 

O ! how with the winter’s sharp cold dost tlioo shiver I 
O how thou dost shiver 1 
Thou Paddy this Lorbo Sokora bedecking, 

O I how m\h the winter’s keenf blast art thou quaking« 

O how thou art quaking 

Now ffaii 1 ihou king Paddy y come inside my hovel, 

For thee I have raised a nice tantara novel 1 
A tantara novel I 

Ob, hail ! thou king Paddy do enter my cot, 

* For thee a nice seat made of wood I have got 
Nice seat I have got. 

Smwmt eia»ttdra Kaw 
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When a people becolnes self-conscious, wbat is the sort of 
change that takes place in its life or character ? That no people 
is absolutely cat off from its past, by reason of the develppment of 
national self-consciousness among its members, may be taken for 
granted. Very often there is no visible difference in the outward 
ordering of life in consequence of such development. Some of the 
habits of every people are so fundamental that these, as a rule, 
undergo no apparent alteration. Yet the change that takes place 
is one of the most momentous in the life-history of the race. It is 
and must be a change which makes those among whom it is effected 
look at life and its problems from an altogether new point of view. 
In one sense, the change is nothing less than the shifting of the 
centre of life from the individual to the nation. Those who have 
been accustomed to regard individual efficiency and greatness as 
the supreme end of life begin to realise that the efficiency and 
greatness really worth having must not be individual but national 
in their character. Not only are individuals evanescent, while the 
nation persists, but the efficiency of the individual, when properly 
analysed, is found to be either an abstraction or but another name 
for national efficiency. Either the individual must take a broad 
view of life and regulate it not in bis own interest, nor in the in- 
terest of the immediate present, but in the interest of the race and 
of the future, or he must land in despair and oftener in moral 
and intellectual suicide. From that most terrible of all fates 
the average man is saved by the instinct of reason which makes 
him identify himself with the life of the whole of which he forms 
a part. That is why individualism in the proper sense of the term 
is rapidly becoming as much a term of reproach among people who 
call themselves civilised as selfishness. 

A perpetual process of subordination is going on around us-' 
the subordination of individual interests to the interests of the 
race and the subordination of the present to the future. The 
process is visible in every sphere of life. In India it has but 
just commenced and already it has wrought considerable changes. 
Increasing numbers of people are beginning to feel that he best 
lives who lives for his country and his people. Unfortunately the 
new spirit has in its actual operation been so far mainly, if not 
purely, political. The sacrifice that individuals have readily under- 
gone in this country has been of the kind that the pursuit of a 
political object has forced upon them. This was inevitable, because 
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want of a sense of political unity Utherto tonstitnted the weaktet 
point in the life of our people. Men insdndivety perceived that if 
our people were to survive in the race of life they must develop this 
sense of unity and with it the sense of their distinct existence among 
the nations of the earth. That is why no other movement became 
so successful in this country in the closing decade or two of the 
last century as the political movement. In one sena^ all the 
different movements originated together and about the same time. 
Raja Ram Mohon Ray was not only the founder of Rrahmoism, not 
only a social reformer in his own way, but was also the father 
of political agitation. And if the political movement which ultimate* 
ly culminated in the establishment of the Indian National Congress 
can boast of so many names which will readily occur to everybody, tlie 
sodal and religious movements have not a less glorious roll of workers 
to boast of. In Bengal alone some of the choicest spirits of the renais* 
sance have devoted themselves more or less exclusively to these 
causes, while in Maharastra and the Western Presidency one of the 
greatest giants of modem times devoted the best years of bis life, if 
not by preference, at least by necessity, to the cause of social reform. 
The fact that inspite of all these advantages these movements made 
but little headway as compared with the political movement can 
leave no doubt in one’s mind as to the truth of the explanation here 
suggested. 

Consciousness, however, is by its very nature bound to illumine. 
It can never be for long one-sided. Political consciousness was indeed 
the &rst to be developed in New India ; but by the inner logic 
of its being it has already given birth to an industrial consciousness. 
And if we are not very much mistaken it will, during the next 
decade, illumine some other aspects of national life. Two of these, 
it appears to us, are of the greatest importance and can no longer 
be ignored One, the cause of social reform, has already attracted 
wide attention. The different caste conferences are a distinct sign 
of the coming upheaval. Not everything that these conferences have 
done or attempted to do can be said to be commendable, but they 
show that the new spirit is at work everywhere. Undoubtedly many 
of these organizations are supremely unconscious of the great end 
which they are instinctively striving to realise. Occasionally their 
tendency is even anti-national and they foster differences between one 
caste and another when they should strive for unity. This, however, 
is a phenomenon which need not discourage us. Not only is the end 
jdiat we want to attain is unity and not identity-r-and surely unity 
is consistent with diSereooes— but the process as we have said, is 
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fift unednscioiis. Th6 trcry acdvity in its present form is ft 
sure sign that conseiousness Is about to be, if it is not already in 
the process of being, developed ; while once it has become con- 
scious it will necessarily effect considerable changes in the character 
of the organizations themselves. What we want to emphasise 
here is that the time has come when the cause of social reform 
should have the aid of the new consciousness that has been developed 
in the country. Even when the life of our people was individualistic, 
most social institutions badly stood in need of reform from lime 
to time ; social reform has become hundred times more imperative 
now that we have begun to see that the efficiency of the nation 
must considerably depend upon a modification of the existing social 
arrangements and a removal of some of those evils and anomalies 
which are eating into the vitals of our social organism. The 
development of national consciousness has no meaning if it has 
not produced among our people the knowledge that every nation 
is an organism and as such is subject to the laws of organic growth. 
Of these laws, none are so inexorable as that the organism must 
adapt itself to its changed and changing environments, and that 
it must do so not in the interests of the individual and the present, 
but the Universal and the Future. 

The other cause that must demand our immediate attention 
is that of the physical development of the race. Here also the 
process must be conscious and the end must be national and not 
individual efiSciency. So long as we were within the grip of 
individualism, physical development was a supreme necessity. 
In the period of transition, however, how joyless and compara- 
tively sterile was the life which most of us lived because the 
physique was not what it ought to have been. How many lives 
have been cut short and made useless by diseases which generally 
follow in the wake of physical deterioration. The develop- 
ment of national consciousness makes it almost a sin to neglect 
the physique. If it is not the individual but the nation, tnd 
what is more, the whole of the future generations, that would 
suffer on accomit trf the neglect of the individual physique, 
surely the man must be utterly worthless who docs not realize 
the overwhelming nature of his responsibilities. Nor does national 
self-consciousness merely increase our sense of responsibility. It 
considerably alters the idea of physical development itself. 
There will be room for physical giants in the future as there has 
been in the past. What the new spirit dictates is that the lines of 
development must be such as would conduce to the purposes of 
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national well-being. There can not be the slightest doubt that 
the Indian Nation of the future will, in many ways, have to 
face a life of keen competition. The competition will touch 
several points of life most vitally. What is necessary is that the 
people should so develop themselves physically as not to get unnerved 
in this competition. It is true, in a sense, that the future is with 
the brain more than with the muscles. But the muscles are neither 
superfluous nor unnecessary. Not only is the brain itself physically 
conditioned, but humanity has not yet arrived at the stage when 
muscles cease to form an important factor in racial development. And 
apart from that aspect of the question, it is obvious that the nation 
which can endure most fatigue has still, as of old, the greatest 
chances of success. Our people, therefore, must address themselves 
to what, for want of a better name, we must call harmonious physical 
development. Here again the methods of the future must be unlike 
the methods of the past Not each individual seeking to instruct 
himself as he best can, but each seeking to instruct every other, and 
the press and the platform as national organs, all. Japan has shown 
the power of public opinion where conscious physical develop- 
ment is in view. And Japan has only followed the examples of 
other nations. What France did, when she discovered that the 
growth in her population was an evil, is a matter of common 
notoriety. Whether she was right in what she did is a different 
question ; it is at least clear that she achieved a feat which is an 
example to other nations and which shows the immense power 
wielded under modern conditions by public opinion. The authority 
of the church, of traditions and customs and even of the Government, 
when the Government is personal or bureaucratic, is every day pass- 
ing more and more to the Press and the Platform. Let those who are 
best able to advise the country or to lead it on to its great destiny 
begin to use these great agencies for the purpose of helping the cause 
of conscious development of our manhood in all its varied aspects, 
and Indian mankind will achieve results in a few years which will 
completely astonish the world. 

Aa Indian BTationalUt 
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The Progress of the Indian Empire 

PROVINCB BY PROVINCE 

THE PUNJAB 

There has been hardly a more palpable exhibition of official 
philistinism than in the treatment which the 
Reforms Punjab officialdom has accorded to the aspirations 

of young Punjab. Young Punjab has, along with 
the rest of the country, drunk deep from the intellectual vintage of 
Burke, Macaulay, Mill and Briglit ; it too has felt the quickening 
impulse of a fuller and more corporate modern life, but the official- 
dom in the province has seldom found itself in sympathy with the 
yearnings and the aspirations that have been stirring the heart of 
the province. The Punjab, inspite of its go-ahead activity and 
strenuous progress in all spheres of life, continues to be deprived 
of the privilege of a chartered High Court. The Punjab Legislative 
Council has existed more as an ornamental embellishment of the 
Punjab Government than as a real boon to the people. All the 
four non-official members out of the nine Councillors are nominated 
by the Government, and although of late years some really 
representative men have got into the Council, there has been little 
of corresponding gain, for they enjoy neither the right of interpella- 
tion nor the power to discuss the Budget. As for tlie meetings of 
the Councils, they have been as few as the bureaucracy desired 
Fondly we looked forward to the reform scheme of Lord 
Morley. It was a great effort, brimming with the instinct of 
Liberalism and the spirit of progress in every detail. But so far 
as this province is concerned the Government of India's proposals 
have practically stultified the underlying spirit of Lord Morley's 
reform despatch. Election in this province is proposed to be 
whittled down to an insignificant fraction of the whole, while 
we are not even to enjoy the privilege of the abolition of the 
official majority. And what is worse, the educated classes and 
their representatives are to be at a discount in the reformed 
Legislative Council. The Punjab Provincial Congress Committee 
have lately submitted a representation on the subject to the 
Government, and I may here refer to some of the facts and 
figures adduced in that remarkably welbreasoned and cogent docu 
ment. The Committee fully voice the disappointment and Uie 
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regret felt throughout the province at the undeserved exclusion of 
the province from some of the more important boons conceded in 
the reform despatch and rightly complain that the Punjab has been 
meted out an unfair and differential treatment as compared with 
the other provinces particularly in the matter of (i) the strength 
of the Provincial Legislative Council (ii) the relative proportion 
of the elective seats to the total strength of the Council and 

(iii) the representation of this province on the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council. Now the reason for such an unfavourable treatment 
and differentiation is not apparent. On the other hand, as the 
Committee point out, in consideration of the facts stated below, 
the province of the Punjab deserves a far more liberal treatment than 
many of the favoured provinces. To mention but a few of the 
reasons : — 

(i) Educational advancement : — the relative proportion of 
English-knowing people in the Punjab to the total population is 
much higher than in the United Provinces and Eastern Bengal, 
and compares favourably even with Madras, the respective percent- 
ages for the first three provinces being *0026, *0013 and *0021 
while it is only slightly less than that of Madras. The percentage 
of literates in the vernacular in the Punjab is better than that of 
the United Provinces, being respectively *025 as against *021. 

(ii) Private enterprise in education The Punjab is decidedly 
ahead of the United Provinces and East Bengal and compares 
favourably with several others. 

(iii) Industrial progress the number of mills, factories and 
other industrial concerns started by the people of the Province 
compares favourably with all other Provinces excepting perhaps 
Bombay. 

(iv) Social reform the people of the Punjab have made 
rapid strides in this direction and stand head and shoulders above 
every other province, 

(v) Interest in public affairs : — a comparatively much larger 
proportion of the people take interest in public affairs. The best test 
of this would be found in the number of newspaper readers, of which 
a fairly approximate estimate can be made from postal statistics ; 
and judged by this test, the Committee believe, the Punjab ranks 
only second to Bengal and leaves every other province of India far 
behind. 

It will appear from the above that the Committee have made 
out an overwhelmingly strong case for an equality of treatment 
of this province in the matter of the reformed proposals. Let us see 
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for a moment how the case of the Punjab has been adjudicated^ 
we hope not finally, by the Government of India. Under the 
scheme proposed by the ’Government of India, Punjab will get a 
Legislative Council, composed of 25 meml)ers including the 
Lieutenant-Governor : of these, 19 ire to be nominated members, 
of whom not more than 12 are to be ofticiah ; out of ilte rest, two 
are to be Mahommedans, one Hindu and one Sikh and the re- 
maining are to be representatives of other interests. Only 5 out of 
the total 25 seats are proposed to be assigned to election. Of these, 
one goes to the Punjab Chauiber of Commerce and, as recognised by 
the Government of India, will invariably go to a European. Of the 
other four, one is reserved for the University aijd the other three 
are to be filled in by the representatives of the larger Municipalities 
of the Province. Now, it is very doubtful if the University as well 
as the Municipalities with tlreir complex composition comprising 
varied interests and diverse elements will return representatives of 
the educated classes. Nor is there much chance of the re- 
presentatives of the educated section ol the Indian community 
being returned to the Council by the back door of nomination. 
Indeed, the chances are that both under nomination as wcdl as elec- 
tion, the educated section of the community, the political satisfac- 
tion of whose claims was so sympathetically and graciously referred 
to in His Majesty*s Message of November last, will go to the wall. 
And yet in the very nature of the case, unless the members of 
our Legislative Council are to be mere figure-lieads and 
automatons, they should be men of education, enlightenment, in- 
dependence and public spirit — men with the insiglu and the perspec- 
tive to realize the interests of their constituents ana with the courage 
and capacity to stand by them. Still, it is this class which is 
being' given a wide berth even in the reformed Council for the 
Punjab. The strengtii and the constitution of the Council leave 
too much to be desired. As we have shown, judged by the test 
of education, public spirit, industrial enterprise or educational 
advancement, the Punjab deserves to be placed on a better footing 
than most other provinces ; yet it gets only a meagre and attenuated 
Council of only 25 members as against 37 and 47, enjoyed by the 
other Provinces. An even more glaring badge of inferiority is the 
fact that only 20 per cent. (i.e. 5 ^tit of the total 25 members) are to 
be returned by election, as against the minimum of 40 p. c. enjoyed 
by other provinces. Indeed, the number of the non-official members, 
assigned to nomination (seven), is larger than ilie number of seats 
allotted to election (five). So far as our province is concerned, 
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seems that Lord Morley’s recommendation about the abolition of 
an oSichl majority has little prospect of being carried out. 

Nor is this all. The Committee deplore the introduction and 
the perpetuation of religious distinctions in a scheme of electoral 
franchise, but they point out, so far as the Punjab is concerned, 
the scheme even on this score recognises no fixed principle. If 
it is proposed to protect the interests of minorities, a step to which 
no fair-minded man need take any objection, certainly the 
Hindus and the Sikhs in the province should also be accorded 
separate electorate as well as such extra representation, where they 
are in a minority. The Committee, in short, sum up their prayers 
as follow 

(i) That in the matter of the constitution and strength of the 
Provincial Council the Punjab may be placed on a footing of 
equality with the other provinces. 

(ii) That the number of seats thrown open to election be 
materially and substantially increased, bringing the province on a 
line with the other provinces. 

(iii) That the Indian commercial interest may be allowed re- 
presentation. 

(iv) That the interests of the Hindus and Sikhs as minorities 
be safe-gtiarded by allowing them separate electorates or, failing 
that, in some other suitable manner and by extra representation 
over and above that given to other classes and that the representa- 
tion of the Hindus in the Punjab be made equal at least to that 
of the Mahommedans, while the Sikhs be granted adequate 
representation besides. 

(v) That the power of nomination vested in the local Govern- 
ment be always exercised to rectify the inequalities of election, 
under the proposed system. 

(vi) That the officials and nominated members in the Muni- 
cipalities and the official members of the University be not allowed 
to take part in the elections thereof. 

As regards the representation of the Province in the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council, our province will be placed in a most unsatis- 
factory position whether looked at from the standpoint of adequacy 
of representation or that of a proper or sufficient representation of 
the educated class or of the various other sections of the community. 
The Government of India’s scheme provides, in addition to the 
official seats, only three seats to be filled up by the representatives, 
of the landholders of the province and the non-official members 
of the Provincial Legislative Council. By allowing only three seats 
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on the Viceroy's Council, the Punjab is again put on a footing 
of inferiority with the other provinces. As to the representation of 
the educated community in the Viceroy’s Council there is no 
chance under the proposed scheme, while it is more than probable 
that none of the three electorates,— land-holders, Mubammedans 
or the Provincial Councillors — will ever care to return a Hindu 
or a Sikh member. Indeed in all these three electorates the 
Muhammedans can naturally and easily manipulate votes in 
favour of their own community. Under the circumstances, the 
Provincial Congress Committee urge that in framing and sanction- 
ing the regulations, steps may be taken to remove the above- 
mentioned defects (a) by increasing the number of the non-official 
representatives ; (b) by laying down an educational qualification 
for members of the Viceroy’s as well as the Provincial Legislative 
Council, thus safe-guarding the return of a better and decently 
educated class of men, with the capacity and courage to serve the 
best interests of the province ; (c) by ear-making one elective 
seat at least for the non-official representatives of the Hindus, 
Muhamedans and Sikhs respectively, thus preventing a capture 
of all the seats by the representatives of one section of the 
community, and (d) by taking such other steps from time to time 
as may be found or may become necessary to safeguard the 
representation and the interests of the educated section of tho 
community. 

At a meeting of the Indian Association, Lahore, held on the 
yth June evening, the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted, Lala Lajpat Rai being 
in the chair : (i) That whereas so far nothing 
has been disclosed which would justify the action of the Govern- 
ment in having deported the nine Bengalee gentlemen under the 
Regulation 3 of i8t8, in the opinion of the Association the 
time has come, in view of the recent judicial pronouncements 
about the excesses of the police and their general corruption, that 
either the deportees should be released or that Government should 
make public the informations on the basis of which they were 
deported. (2) That in the opinion of the Association the treat- 
ment which is being meted out to Babu Rrishnakumar Mitra in 
prison, as disclosed in the statement published by his son, Babu 
Sukumar Mitra, is unwarrantable and opposed to the provisions of 
the Regulation 3, and that this Association begs the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State to take an early opportunity to 
assure the public that all the deportees are being treated as they 
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should be with due regard to th^ir position in life and in accordance 
with the provisions of the Regulation as well as declarations of the 
Secretary of State for India and the Prime Minister. (3) That this 
Association places on record its emphatic protest against the 
principle of denominational representation and representation in 
excess of numerical strength sanctioned by the Government in 
respect of the Mahomedan community in connection with the 
Reform Scheme. (4) That in the opinion of this Association the 
number of elected members proposed for the Punjab Legislative 
Council to be constituted under the provisions of the Indian 
Councils Act 1909, is loo small to secure adequate representation 
to the people at large of this province. 

Some of the difficulties in the ivay of the next session of the 
Congress at Lahore have been noticed in these 
TlK'iBradlaugh pages some months back. Those difficulties 
have not abated but it is gratifying to find that the 
organisers at Lahore, headed by the Hon’ble Lala Harkishen Lai, 
have been manfully struggling against them. I'hey have not let 
the grass grow under their feet and have already got the plans for the 
reconstruction of the Bradlaugh Hall, where the last Congress at 
Lahore was held, sanctioned by the Municipal Committee. The 
work of reconstruction will be commenced forthwith and the 
reconstructed Hall, sacred to the memory of one of the most 
devoted English friends of India will, it is hoped, be the signal 
for the waverers and the faint-hearted to rally round the banner 
of an united India 


THE UNITED PROVINCES 

The Councils Bill has become law. Bengal is to have an 

^ executive council undei its provision— and our 
Executive Councils , . , * , . 

provinces are to go without one. And why? 

Is it because Sir Edward Norman Baker wanted a council and Sir 

John Prescott Hewett did not ? If so, why didn’t our Lieutenant- 

Governor want one ? Let us institute a comparison between our 

Provinces and Bengal. Evidently we have very much less sedition 

(and anarchism) than you have in your midst. We are very much 

more loyal — vide our record of loyalty demonstrations — than you are. 

In education and culture too we are not far behind those oyer 

whom Sir Edward Baker rules— *the overwhelming majority of 

whom are Beharis and Ooriyas. We have agitated for this reform 

probably as much as you have, — our provincial conferences will 
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bear testimony to that fact. Further, so long ago as in 18153, 
Parliament passed an Act for the introduction of Council Govern- 
ment with a Governor, as in the case of Madras and Bombay, 
in the Province of Agra. Under the circumstances, we do not 
understand the reason of Bengal alone being so favoured. Is 
Bengal the pet child of the Government of India ? No, the 
feeling cannot be resisted that Bengal gets a council simply because 
she is fortunate in having at the present moment a Lieutenant- 
Governor so strong and sympathetic as Sir Edward Baker. If Sir 
John Hewett had moved in the same spirit, the whole of the two 
provinces of Agra and Oudh would have also been blessed with 
an executive Council. The credit side in the account book of 
public estimation of Sir John Hewett is not quite blank, and let us 
hope that His Honour deplores the golden opportunity he has 
missed as much as the educated public of these Provinces. 

Allahabad — and, for the matter of that, the United Provinces of 
A New Dail Oudh is going to have a new daily paper. 

Except for the Indian Daily Telegraph of Lucknow 
which is owned by a Mahomedan magnate and conducted and edited 
by Europeans— our people have hitherto gone without an organ 
in the daily Press. Years ago we had a daily paper of our 
own— the Indian which was owned and conducted by the 

late Pundit Ayodhya Nath whose demise several years ago we even 
grieve and deplore to the present day. It will be remembered that 
Marion Crawford— an English novelist of considerable repute — was 
in editorial chaige of that paper for some lime. It did not live 
long, but one can have some idea of its prestige from the fact that 
an honorable Judge of the Allahabad High Court did not consider 
it beneath his dignity to have occasional connection with that 
journal. The Indian Herald died a natural death probably because 
there was not at that time among the people of tliese Provinces 
the political consciousness which has now grown among them, 
consequent on the spread of education. The moving spirit in 
the present venture, as in the case of every movement that springs 
up in these parts, is the Honorable Pandit Madan Mohan Malavya. 
A joint-stock company has been formed with a capital of one 
lakh of rupees, divided into shares of rupees ten each. The com- 
pany has been registered, the directors being the Honorable Pundit 
Madan Mohan, Pundit Motilal, Dr. Tej Baliadur and Pundit 
Birajnaram Gurtu. It is to be a morning paper and the editorial 
charge will probably be put in the hands of Messrs N. Gupta 
and Chintamani Garoo. Mr. Gupta now edits the Indian People, 
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a bi-weekly journal of some standing. But as soon as this news- 
paper makes its appearance, which will most likely be on the 
first of August, the Indian People will be amalgamated with it. 
The local edition of the Pioneer is not distributed till about 
three in the afternoon, by which time we receive the Calcutta 
mail. So if this new paper is published early in the morning 
and if it has an efficient news service, inland and foreign, the 
Allahabad public will learn the world’s news nearly nine hours 
earlier. 

The Honorable Rai Nihalchand Bahadur of Mozaffernagar died 
at Naini Tal on the gth of June last, after suffering 
from four days’ high fever. His body was con- 
veyed to Hardwar for cremation. The courts at Mozaffernagar 
were closed for the day. He had been for several years a member 
of the United Provinces Legislative Council and had done very 
useful work in that capacity. He was born in 1846 and the 
title of Rai Bahadur was conferred upon him in 1895 recognition 
of his public services. By his death we have lost an enlightened 
zemindar and a keen and zealous public man. 


Midnapor aflairs 


BENGAL 

Judgment was delivered in the Midnapur case by the Chief 
Justice and Mr. Justice Mookherji early this month, 
acquitting all the accused of all the charges.. This 
was of course expected. What is most striking about the judgment, 
however, is its calm judicial tone and its earnest searching view of 
facts. The judgment considers the accused absolutely not guilty of 
the charges, regards the alleged conspiracy at Midnapore as not 
proven and finds that the case was very largely built up by the 
engineering of local officials. Wherever any evidence sought to con- 
nect the accused with a crime is found the judges find side by side 
with it the unmistakable hand of the police manipulation. The result 
of that judgment is that the whole mare’s nest raised up by the 
ingenuity of local officials has been pulled down and, reading the 
whole judgment, not the slightest doubt is left that the whole thing 
from beginning to end was a fabrication and there is not the shade 
of the shadow of truth in it. 

It is characteristic of the tone of our public life and of the 
shrewdness of our journalists that more than one 
ress mments Anglo-Indian papers solemnly and wisely 

aver that the judgment leaves no doubt that there was a conspiracy 
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at Midnapur although the real culprits have not been traced and 
the very sublime moral that is drawn by one of these is that one 
more crime remains undetected, &c. But whete on earth these 
people find the conspiracy is more than I can see. The judgment 
plainly and clearly finds that from the finding of the bomb to the 
confessions and informer's evidence, every little bit of incident was 
open to the gravest suspicion. The bed rock of the whole theory of 
a conspiracy at Midnapur was the fact of two bombs being found in 
two houses. There is enough in the judgment of the High Court 
to show that the fact that the bombs were there and were not 
placed there by police agents is not free from suspicion. Apart 
from that there is not one concrete fact found on which you can 
hang tlie slightest suspicion of there being a conspiracy. The 
learned Judges in their judgment strictly confined themselves to the 
evidence before them and made remarks which were only justified 
by tiie evidence and were relevant to theNpse. In finding, therefore, 
that neither the conspiracy nor tlie fact of the accused persons' 
complicity in any crime had been proved, they had found all that 
was necessary for the determination of the case. But our amateur 
judges of the press, not bound by any limitations, have thought 
worth while to suggest that this finding implies the existence of a 
conspiracy. Verily this is interpretation with a vengeance and 
their lordships of the Bench must have been praying to be saved 
from such interpreters. 

The steps that have been taken by the Government seem to be 
rather queer. One would naturally suppose th.at 
The Enquiry judgment passed by the highest tribunal 

in the land the government has no business to question its findings. 
It would be perfectly justified in acting upon them. But the Gov- 
ernment cf Bengal has directed an enquiry. That is certainly 
proper if it is only to be an enquiry into the conduct of the officials 
concerned. Buf^in the instructions to the Commissioner who is to 
conduct the enquiry we find that the Government proposes to 
revise and test the findings of the Higli Conrt. For ihc Com- 
missioner is not only instructed to enquire into the charges made 
against the officials but also to sec whether the conspiracy and the 
guilt of the accused were not true in fact though it could not be 
proved. This, we take it, is not brimful of respect to the High 
Court. For, all the evidence that could be found against the 
accused and in support of the allegation of conspiracy were care- 
fully put in and upon all that evidence the High Court finds that they 
are not proved. Now we must suppose that the Government in 
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directing a new enquiry into the same matter did not suspect that 
the High Court was wrong in its decision. I'hat being so we do 
not quite see how Mr. Macpherson the Commissioner can arrive at 
any other finding on that matter. We do not know if Mr. 
Macpherson is a theospphist. If he is not, the Government ought 
to have provided him with an occultist to assist in the enquiry. In 
any other case that is proceeding on the ordinary methods of 
estimating evidence, Mr. Macpherson cannot arrive at any conclu- 
sions which can command more respect than those of the Chief 
Justice and* Mr. Justice Mookerjee. However the Commission is in 
session and beyond hinting this much I do not think it proper to 
comment further upon its propriety in any other respect. 

Mr. Surendranath Banerji seems by the newspaper accounts to 
he making a great splash in the English waters, 
in unmtiated this is a message of great hope. 

People fflm been led to expect great things out 
of this visit of Mr. Banerji to England. But those who recollect a 
bit of history know that this is not the first time that Mr. Banerji 
has received such a flattering reception from the British Press and 
public, but this is the sad conclusion one is forced to make that the 
imoression made and interest aroused never troubles the people 
of ^gland for a moment after the orator has left the shore. The 
present occasion was undoubtedly rather unique. Mr. Surendra- 
nath Banerji did not go this time as a beggar of grace for a poor 
distant dependency but as an honoured guest of the English press 
and the English people. And, of the many who assembled there, 
it can be said with confidence that there was none whose perso- 
nality could strike his audience so immediately and so well as that 
of this great hero of a hundred platforms who speaks with an 
eloquence which recalls the past glories of British eloquence, in a 
chaste, classical style which Englishmen do not habitually use, with 
a passion and enthusiasm natural in one who has passed the best 
part of his life in strenuous, earnest, thankless service to his mother- 
land. The impression that he has made seems to be therefore 
rather greater than he made on any other occasion and we only 
wish that some good will in the end come of it. But I confess I am 
sufficiently sceptical about it. 
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The Standard Magazine 

We welcome the new addition to the periodical literature of 
India — the Standard Magazine had its birth in Madras only in 
April last Sober and judicious in its tone, our contemporary 
promises a bright future and the May number fully sustains the 
reputation of its predecessor. It contains 8o pages of reading 
matter consisting of some well-chosen articles bearing on various 
topics of interest. M. G. opens the number with an article 
on Sonu Anomalies of the foreign office in which he resents too 
much interference of the Government of India in the affairs of 
the Native States. D. V. G. follows with a Sonnet To the Rickshaw 
Boy. In the anonymous article on The Reforms and after the 
writer suggests organised attempt ** to educate the electoral bodies 
in the vernaculars with their duties and responsibilities” which 
alone can ensure success to the * Reforms.’ The Moslem Experiment 
deals with the Mussulman affairs in Turkey and Persia. In 
a paper on What to do with our Girls Mr. P. Tirumalachar urges 
the abolition of child-marriages and the introduction of greater 
educational facilities for girls. The Daityas and the Brahmans 
is a story of the Golden Age, related by Mr. B, Vallabadas. In 
the next article the writer urges the establishment of A People^s 
Association for Mysore for the political, social, educational and 
industrial amelioration of the province. Referring to the undue 
importance attached to The Hoarded Wealth of India as an 
economic factor Mr. R. Vitlal Moorthi observes : 

Lord Curzon estimated (he hoarded wealth of India at nearly £ 500,000,000. 
Even supposing the figure is approximately correct, it shows no more than an 
average of Rs. 30 per head of population is hoarded in India and that represents 
practically all the surplus wealth of the country as a whole, part of which i, e, 
as much as belongs to the poor man, is available during famines and scarcity.” 

Mr. N. S. Bayankar discusses the PossiMiities of Establishing 
Match Factories in South India. Mr. Prachina Karma in course 
of a discussion on the Ethics of official punishment of officers 
connected with the Guntur riots case expresses his apprehensions 
that the action of the Government will create an impiession 
among the servants of the Government that what the Government 
expects is prompt-shooting at a mob as a means of dispersing 
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it quickly. The second instalment of Dewan Rangachar/U on 
bribery has been followed . by Soou considerations of Drink Traffic 
in which Mr, M. Kenny condemns the greed of the Government for 
excise Revenue. India^^ spcndid country is a summary of the 
speech made by Mr. R. H. Campbell in appreciation of India on 
the St. Andrew’s day in November last. The “ Icicle *’ pleads for 
the betterment of the Charity organization in India, Editoriai 
Notes cover a fairly wide range of topics of Indian interest. 


The Indian Refbienv 

Df. G. B. Clarke’s A^ew factor in British Politics opens the May 
number of The Indian Review, In an interesting discussion of 
The Agricultural Problem in India Mr. Seedick R. Sayani presses 
the following among other points to the attention of tlie agricul- 
turists (i) the methods of cultivation and the implements used (2) 
economy of water (3) suitable rotation of crops (4) use of suitable 
manures (5) gradual conversion of the export trade in raw products 
into manufactures. In an informing paper on Immigration from 
India Mr. S. V. Ketkar proves “ that the. objection to the 
Indian immigration is strongest when the European element is 
dominant and the Hindu is making his way” and attributes this 
objection to economic causes. Mr. V. J. Kirtikar then follows with 
a discussion of the words Sat-Asat {Being and not Being) in the light 
of Hindu Philosophy. Mr. Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta gives a 
clear genesis of The Boycott Movement inaugurated in Bengal and 
sums up its results in the following words : “Even if it has not 
succeeded in affecting the import of British goods... it has produced 
results in bracing up the political life not only of Bengal but of all 
India, it has aroused the interest of people in Great Britain and 
it has altogether changed the political life in India, not to speak of 
the great industrial upheaval that it has caused.” With the other 
article on Adelaide A, Procter : Poet and thinker by Mr. Lindsay 
S. Garvet we have but little to do. The number ends, as usual, with 
Reviews of some books, comments on current events etc. 


The Hindasthan Review 

The joint May and June number of the Hindusthan Review 
opens with Mr, Alfred Nundy’s interesting paper on the Gurukula 
which we have reviewed at length elsewhere. In the eighth 
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instalment of Mr. If ibal Sin^s paper on As an Indian Sees Amriea 
an account of the different types of American women have been 
given. In course of an article on The Imperial Conference of 
Journalists Mr. T. S. Narayanah reminds the Indian as well as the 
Anglo-Indian editors of the serious nature of their responsibility in 
dealing with affairs in India at such a critical period of her history. 
Mr. B. R. Ransing feelingly discusses the Orphanage Problem in 
India and pleads for an organised attempt for the protection of the 
orphans. Mr. Madho Ram reviews the progress of the Vernacular 
Literature in North India. Mr. R. Rollo Platel deals with the 
various classes of Mosquitoes and particularly those which are chiefly 
responsible for the propagation of malaria. If English were to be- 
come Indians Common National Language^ Mr. J. N. Banerjea 
righty holds, the Indians should have to ** discard the study of the 
current languages of the country which again in its turn means 
gradually to forget India’s past and all that was good and great and 
glorious in it,” The next two articles are two appreciative character 
sketches of The Hon^ble Mr. Satyendra Prasanna Sinha and The 
Late Mr. N. N Ghose. In course of an examination of the question 
Who is to blame for the differences that have risen among the 
Hindus and the Mahomedans Mr. Husain R. Sayani has fastened 
the responsibility upon the Hindus. The last sixty four pages 
of this number are, as usual, taken up with Notices and Reviews^ 
criticisms and discussions of topics of various interest. 


The Ceylon National ^eviems 

The Ciylon National Review of the and quarter of 1909 opens 
with a remarkable article on The Nation and the Mother-Tongue 
in course of which Mr. F. L. Woodward observes : “ The National 
tongue is the one guarantee against national dispersion. It is the 
treasure-house in which are enshrined the dearest memories of the 
past, the tales of struggle against oppression, the stories of heroic 
action of legend, myth and superstition, of slow growth to man- 
hood, the true index in which may be found the whole life of the 
nation.’' Mrs. Boole follows with a learned paper on Indian Thought 
and Western Science in the Nineteenth Century a fuller discussion 
of which we put off for the next issue of the Indian World. In a 
paper on Medical Science among the Sinhalese Mr. Donald 
Obeyesekere (fleals with the history, aetiology and treatineiit of Small- 
pox that is at present raging furiously in Ceykui. Wettha Silk’s 
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learned paper on BuddUsm and Hinduism bas been reproduced 
verbatim in another section of the Indian World. In the article on 
Feform of the Ceylon Legislative Council an account of the pro« 
ceedings of the meetings of various Sinhalese Associations in 
Ceylon as well as in England claiming for the Sinhalese greater 
sh^re in the administration of their country has been given. The 
number closes, as usual, with some useful Notes and an account of 
the progress of The Ceylon Social Reform Society. 


The Modern Remieso) 

The editor leads off the June number of Modern Review 
with an informing paper on Ratilways in India in which he contends 
that railways have been built up in India solely for the benefit of 
the English people by making India an exporter of raw produce, and 
the famine is in no small measure due to the facilities which 
railways afford to export her food stuffs.’’ The writer supports hih con- 
tentions by copious citations from English authorities on the subject. 
Mr. Carl Hertz relates some of his strange experiences in many lands 
in an article on The Wanderings of a Wizard. A Visit at Concord to 
F. JB. Sanborn by Anglo-Americus is followed by the editor’s inter- 
esting description of Pabhosa^ a hill some thirty miles above 
Allahabad and intimately associated with many incidents of the 
life of Lord Buddha. In the second instalment of a learned 
discussion on the Message of the East Mr. A. K. Comarswumi 
observes : ** As the message of the West has been one t)f diversity, 
analysis, and the separate self, so the message of the East is one of 
the Unity of all life, synthesis and the Uiiiversi.il self.” Sreemati 
Svarna Kdmari Devi’s further instalment of the charming story of 
The Fatal Garland is followed by A Potver behind the Scene in course 
of which Kleshari gives an accounl of the influences Mumtaz-Mahal 
used to excercise upon her husband Shah Jahan in withstanding the 
growing power of the Portuguese in India about that tinie. Biiaradwaja 
dwels upon the unrighteous conduct of the English conquerors of 
India in an article on Willitim Howitt on the Early History of 
the East Endia Company, having relied chiefly upon the authority 
of William Howitt in proving his allegations. Cntce Kellefs 
description of some features of the American GirPs College life 
precedes an article on The Gate-heepers of India in which the editor 
refutes the contentious of some Mahomedans who plead for the 
preferential treatment of the members of their community on the 
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assumption that their co*religionistS‘ are the ‘‘Gate-keepers" of 

India because a few mercenary Pathans are paid to render 

the services of Gate-keepers." The Wiles of a Pleader is the transla- 
tion of a short Bengali story by Mr. Probhat K. Mukherjee. Saint 
Nihal Sing establishes A Plea for an Indian Juvenile Court for 
dealing with the juvenile offenders. We point with pride to the 
excellent paper on Ihe Work of Women^Indian and other by 
Sreemati Abala Bose which, in consideration of its literary grace, 
sober views, and well-balanced judgment, indicates the high level to 
which female education has reached in Bengal in such a brief 
space of time. Referring to the function of education and the 
responsibilities of women the talented lady observes : “ The true 
basis of the claim for educational Progress is no other than this, 
that the educated mind is capable of greater love, in ways more 
complex and sustained, than the uneducated. If this were not 

true, education would be an evil to humanity, and no boon 

In this age of Women’s Rights, it would be well to remem- 
ber that chief of all human rights is the right to serve, nor, in a 
woman’s life, can there be anything more sacred than the service of 
the home and the Samaj. John Page Hopps’ short paper on Where 
are the Christians is followed by An Ascetids Views on the Calcutta 
Convention of Religions in which A Sannyasi complains that “ even 
at Chicago a clergyman, and neither a prince nor a lord, was made 

the president in the World’s Parliament of Religions but an 

exception to this time-honoured rule was made this time in India." 
In a paper on What can be done for Namasudras Mr. Benode Lai 
Ghosh makes some valuable suggestions for improving the condi- 
tion of the Namasudras in Bengal. Mr. Arobindo Ghose’s Ode 
To The Sea and J. K, M’s Indian Merchant^ Chamber complete 
the list of articles in this number. The number closes, as usual, 
with some Notes^ Comment and Criticim and Reviews of Boohs, 
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REFLECTIONS ON MEN AND THINGS 

BY THE EDITOR 

Just at the present rnoment a triangular duel of a singularly 
unedifying nature is being fought in this country 
for political rights and privileges. The Maho- 
metans are fighting for the old-world idea of 
communal and sectional representation, the 
Indian Congress for a united India and res- 
ponsible government, and the white bureaucracy, on the one hand, 
is pushing on the Roman doctrine of divide et impcra and, on the 
other, fighting against the advance of democratic institutions. The 
first and the third are fighting for absolutely selfish objects — one to 
extend its influence and the other to retain its powers. The Maho- 
metans, in no period of their history and in no part of the world, 
have ever distinguished themselves by a generous acceptance of the 
rights of other communities or by any breadth of political views. In 
Asia and Europe, they have always cared more for the aggrandise- 
ment of selfish interests and the spread of a communal spirit than 
for the diffusion of any civic ideas. Under the circumstances, the 
Mahometans can be excused if they do not see eye to eye with those 
who are looking forward to a united people and a community of 
interest in this country. As for the alien bureaucracy, it is only 
human that it should fight against the idea of a united India and 
the establishment of parliamentary government in this country, for 
both of these are incompatible wiili the retention of its powers and 
influence. The typical AngUi-Indiaii official, therefore, dreads 
nothing so much as a united and enlightened people, — alive to its 
interests, conscious of its entity and awakened to its responsibility. 
This is just the ideal what the Indian National Congress has tried 
so earnestly to press upon the attention of the educated classes of 
this country during the last quarter of a century. But a com- 
munity divided in hundred ways and almost absolutely devoid of 
all ideas oi citizenship takes a long lime in learning the lessons of 
democracy, and it is no wonder, therefore, that the measure of 
success attained by the Congress has fallen far short of tlie ex- 
pectations formed by its founders and friends. 

This is the political situation in India at the present day. So 
Ear as it goes, it is a cheerless and dispiriting situation— bad enough, 
in all conscience, to drive the iron into the soul of every sincere 
paitriot What is now to be done — to submit quietly to this situa- 
tion or to fight manfully against it — is the problem which young 
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India has to attack and solve. * Upon the proper solution of this 
problem would depend the entire political future of our people. 

The first essential factor in the solution of this problem is the 
recognition of the conditions of our life and the limitations of our 
powers. We must take things as they are and neither exaggerate 
nor under-estimate their bearing upon our national politics. The 
Mahometan demand for communal representation, however silly 
and anti-patriotic it may be, has to be counted, for it has gained 
in volume as well as in intensity since it was first formulated by 
Mr. Amir Ali and his friends in England and indicates how 
detached the Indian Mussulmans feel themselves from the other 
classes and communities of India. Nor would it be of any good to 
ignore the Anglo-Indian hostility to Indian aspirations, for the British 
would not willingly let go its hold from an Empire which, as 
Lord Curzon has recently said, is the * imperishable jewel in the 
Crown of England.* These are the essentials of the situation — the 
main conditions of Indian political life, — which have to be recog- 
nised, fought against and changed. So have we also to recognise 
the limitations of our powers as a people and remove our short- 
comings and guard against our weak points, however numerous 
they may be. 

The problem, after all, reduces itself to a question of educa- 
tion^educating the Mussulmans, the Anglo-Indians and the other 
classes and communities which constitute the bulk of the Indian 
people. The Indian Mussulmans have to be educated to feel that 
India is as much their own motherland as she is of the Hindus, 
and that the Hindus and Mussulmans, by joining their hands 
with each other, can only make a strong Indian people. The 
Anglo-Indians have to be taught the great lesson of modern 
democracy that no people can remain content in these days with 
a life of galling subjection and that, however great and colossal 
an empire may be, it is bound to come down like a house of 
cards if it does not recognise and respect the rights and wishes 
of the subject people. Lastly, it has to be impressed upon all 
classes of the Indian people that so long as they do not become 
sufficiently alive to the national interests, develop a sense of 
patriotism and civic responsibility, and press their claims for 
political equality in a more united and insistent way, their rulers, 
however well-intentioned they may be, would never care to treat 
the claims of India for the Indians with anything but scant courtesy. 

The question now is, who is to undertake this duty of three-fold 
education ? The Government, for obvious reasons, cannot and will 
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not undertake it Nor would any private educational society dare 
meddle in political instruction. The Universities also cannot be 
expected to interest themselves in such education. The Muni- 
cipalities and District Boards, by virtue of their constitution, would 
find themselves precluded from undertaking a work at which the 
powers that be would naturally look askance. Who is then to 
undertake this stupendous work of educating the rulers as well as 
the ruled on the political requirements of India of today ? 

It appears to us that the only body that can approach the work 
with any fitness of things and can devote its best energies to it is 
the Indian National Congress. But is the re-constituted Congress 
strong enough to undertake it ? We must admit that since the 
debacle at Surat, the Congress has opened a new chapter of its 
history and that while the Convention has succeeded in giving it a 
constitution it has failed to draw into its fold the representatives of 
the various schools of political opinion in this country, ft must 
also be freely acknowledged that to the extent it has so failed, the 
organisation in question has lost strength and dignity. Of course, 
no political organisation can be expected to give uml>rage to all 
sorts of opinion, and it would be silly as well as dangerous to en- 
courage all and sundry to ventilate irresponsible ideas among a 
responsible and representative gathering. But apart from the 
crude and wild ideas of that unfortunate section of our people who 
have come to be looked upon as anarchists or terrorists and who 
would not dare bring their schemes and proposals to the light of 
day, is the difference between extremist and moderate opinions so 
wide as would not admit of being made up ? We believe that the 
bulk of the Moderates and the Extremists all over the country share 
at the present moment about the same political opinions and arc 
prepared to stand shoulder to shoulder in the cause of the Mother- 
land. What is it then that now stands between them ? Only the 
constitution of the Congress adopted by the Convention and the 
personal dislikes of some Moderate leaders to work in association 
with some Extremists. If that be all, it docs not seem to us to 
be so insuperable a difficulty as cannot be overcome. Most of the 
angularities of the Extremist paity have been rounded off by the 
events of the last twelve months and they arc now prepared 
to accept bodily the constitution of the Congress, as framed by 
the Convention, if it is only adopted by a session of the Congress 
itself. The objects of the Congress, as defined by the Con- 
vention and which a certain section of the people still insist 
on describing as a Vreed,' have been approved of by most 
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of the extremist leaders in the country and there are no reasons 
to fear that they would now go back upon their acceptance 
of these objects. If the Extremist leaders would give a moral 
undertaking that their party would not oppose the constitution in 
question, the Moderate party should have no objection to put it 
to a session of the Cont^ress itself for adoption. The constitution 
being once agreed upon and adopted, the resolutions of the 
Congress may be framed by the joint wisdom of both the parties 
and, if in any open session of the Congress, the Extremists would 
carry their pet resolutions, the Moderates should cheerfully 
submit to the wishes of the majority and bide their time. As for 
the dislikes of some Moderate leaders to associate themselves with 
the Extremist party, it is so small a factor in the settlement of the 
difficulty that it may be safely ignored. There is no room in politics 
for personal feelings, and if the Moderate leaders do not care to 
join hands with the representatives of a growing and more indepen- 
dent school of opinion, they must themselves stand outside the 
Congress and, like Achilles, sulk in their tents. The country 
cannot allow its most hopeful and promising institution to be spoilt 
or paralysed by the whims and pleasures of a small minority, 
however important and influential it may be. We appeal to the 
leaders of the Extremist party to put no difficulty in the way of 
the adoption of the constitution drafted for the Congress by the 
Convention in a session of the Congress itself and to leave their 
pet resolutions alone before they meet in the Subjects Committee. 
The Subjects Committee appear to us to be the only and the best 
place to fight out questions of principle, and if the Extremist party 
is as strong as it is popular, it should have no misgivings about its 
pet resolutions. 

The time has indeed come when both the schools of Indian 
political opinion should unite themselves in the Congress and 
undertake the supreme work of education which we have referred 
to in the earlier portion of this note. Smaller differences must 
be sunk for such a re-union, and nothing should be allowed to stand 
between the Extremists and the Moderates. There is fortunately 

not much difference of opinions between the Indian Extremists 
and Moderates at the present moment, for tiie Extremists have 
at last veered round to a sane programme of political work and 
ideal, and if they still differ as to details, that ought not to divide 
them into two opposite camps for ever. Let the Extremists come 
forward to join tlie Congress again unconditionally and they will 
not only succeed in having things much their own way in it in the 
future, but they will also allow a rejuvenated and puissant Congress 
the. golden opportunity to work out the salvation of India. 
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